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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  THE   ZOLLVEREIN. 


The  ambitdons  Minister  who  recklessly  brought  abont  the  rninons 
war  against  the  two  !^ree  States  of  South  Africa  has  had  to  acknow- 
ledge, since  his  retam  from  there,  that  the  serious  charges  he  had 
made  against  the  Boers  as  regards  their  treatment  of  the  natives 
have  tnmed  out  false.  A  man  of  that  kind  is  a  strange  guide.  Let 
those  who  discuss  his  new-fangled  economic  notions,  by  which  he 
unsays  again  all  that  he  had  said  before,  look  closely  at  the  satchel 
of  knowledge  of  this  precious  charmer. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement  has  been  created  in  Germany  by  the 
excursion  he  recently  made,  in  one  of  his  great ''  ZoUverein  "  speeches, 
into  the  political  geography  of  the  German  Empire.  The  amuse- 
ment amounted  to  Homeric  laughter.  So  odd  was  one  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  blunders  that  a  schoolboy  would  have  been ''  ploughed '' 
for  it.  After  having  stated  that  the  British  Empire  is  ''  one  and 
indivisible  " — a  phrase  taken  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  French 
Revolution — the  would-be  founder  of  the  Imperial  British  Zollverein 
went  on : 

"  The  German  Empire  is  divided  into  States — Bavaria,  and,  let  us  say, 
Hanover y  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg.  Thet/  may  deal  between  themselves 
in  any  way  they  please.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  entire  Free  Trade 
among  themselves.  We  do  not  consider  them  separate  entities.  We 
treat  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  complain  because  one 
State  gives  an  advantage  to  another  State  in  that  Empire,  and  does  not 
give  it  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.'' 

It  is  very  kind  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  he  will  not  treat  the 
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TarioiiB  States  and  Free  Towns  of  tlie  German  Empire  as  separate 
political  entities.  Perhaps  some  people  abroad  might  think  that  it 
does  not  depend  npon  him  or  anybody  else.  Bat  what  Rip  van 
WinUe  sleep  has  he  slept  that  he  shoold  declare  HanoTer  to  be  one 
of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire  ? 

It  is  thirty-seiren  years  sgo  that  Hanover,  in  conseqnence  of 
the  internal  war  of  1566  between  the  States  of  the  German  Con- 
federation,  was  abolished  as  a  State  and  Kingdom  and  became  a 
province  -of  Prussia. !  Has  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  heard  of  that 
lictle  event  ?  Why,  unless  his  edncatioa  in  political  geography  is 
sadly  in  arrears,  he  might  be  suspected  of  being  a  Gnelphic  partisan 
of  the  dynastic  Pretender  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  Which  way 
are  we  to  read  him  ? 

Soch  is  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  man  who,  with  the 
magic  word  ''  ZollvereiD,"  tries  to  lore  children  in  political  economy 
into  the  hill  cleft,  like  another  Bat-catcher  of  Hamelin,  He  is 
not  aware  that,  for  more  than  a  generation,  Hanover — of  which 
Englishmen  might  suppose  to  have  some  special  knowledge — ^is  no 
longer  in  existence  as  a  State !  And  yet  that  man  comes  forward 
to  enlighten  both  the  masses  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
institutions  of  a  country  whose  Customs  Union  he  continually  makes 
.use  of  as  a  kind  of  spell  wherewith  to  obtain,  his  own  object  A 
viMrry  teacher,  who  lacks  the  very  rudiments  of  information ! 

Be  may  really  be  said,  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
-po'ftical  history  of  Germany,  to  be  behind  the  times  in  a  tenfold 
degree,  as  compared  with  Bip  van  Winkle.  Tins  apparently  up-to- 
date  politician  imagines  that,  before  the  establishment  of  the  ZoU- 
verein  in  last  century,  there  was  no  national  organisation  or  unity 
whatever  in  Germany.  He  asserts  it  was  the  ZoUverein  that  did  it.  * 
Now  the  simple  fact  is,  which  he  might  gather  even  from  some 
ordinary  Encyclopaedia,  that  must  be  in  his  library,  that  Germany 
was  an  Empire  or  Kingdom  already  more  than  a  thousand  years 
Bgo,  and  that  that  Empire  lasted  from  843  to  1806.  Though  many 
Princix>alities  and  a  vast  number  of  free  Bepublican  cities  gradually 
arose  within  it — of  which  only  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  are 
left  now — it  had,  even  in  its  worst  days,  a  common  Beichstag,  or 
Parliament,  as  well  as  a  supreme  head.  Has  Mr.  Chamberlain 
never  heard  of  the  great  part  that  Empire  played  during  many 
centuries,  and  that  it  was  then  in  reality  the  only  existing  "  Empire," 
and  its  monarche,  chosen  for  life,  the  only  Kaisers  ? 

After  the  dread  events  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Germany  formed 
herself  once  more  into  a  national  whole— that  is,  into  a  federative 
Union,  called  the  Deutsche  Bund.  Austria,  whose  rulers  had  for 
hundreds  of  years  been  successively  Emperors  of  Germany,  not  by 
inheritance  but  by  election  (even  as  Presidents  are  in  the  United 
States  of  America),  acted  in  that  new  Confederation  as  permanent 
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head  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort.  From  North  to  Sonth,  from  the 
Oerman  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the  river  Memel 
on  the  Rassian  frontier  to  the  Vosgefi  Mountains  and  the  Rhine, 
this  Confederation,  though  loosely  organised,  even  as  Switzerland 
and  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic  were,  represented  at  any  rate 
a  political  unit. 

It  was  owing  to  this  existence  of  Germany  as  a  whole  that  in 
1848-49  there  came  together^  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  National 
Assembly,  which  elected  a  ''  Regent  of  the  Empire  "  in  the  person 
of  Archduke  John  of  Austria.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in 
that  Parliament  came  from  the  Austrian  federal  provinces  (that  is, 
exclusive  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  Lombardy,  and  Venice,  which  bad 
never  been  within  the  German  Empire  and  '*  Bund  "),  from  Prussia 
and  all  the  minor  kingdoms  and  principalities.  Some  of  the 
members  were  from  parts  of  Germany  that  .were  not  even  included 
yet  at  that  time  in  the  Zollverein. 

And  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  tries  to  make  out  that  the  Zollverein 
was  the  means  of  founding  German  unity. 

In  the  place  of  the  German  Confederation,  which  continued  until 
1866,  there  is  now  again  an  Empire — without,  however,  the  former 
federal  provinces  of  Austria.  But  in  what  a  topsy-turvy  fashion 
does  Mr.  Chamberlain  produce,  or  rather  pervert,  before  a  gaping 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  the  plainest  historical  facts !  His  very  use 
of  the  word  '*  Zollverein " — instead  of  Customs  Union  in  plain 
English,  which  everybody  would  understand — is  to  serve  him  as  a 
mysterious  means  of  enchantment.  Made  in  Germany,  ^'  Zollverein  " 
is  a  blessed  word  like  Mesopotamia.  Simple  people  who  wonder- 
ingly  hear  it,  are  to  be  taken  in  by  it  as  by  an  all-healing 
nostrum. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  statesman  and  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  rank  should  expose  this  country  to  ridicule  by  showing 
A  lack  of  information  on  a  subject  on  which  he  sets  himself  up  as  an 
authority  or  patent  medicine-man,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  cure 
-the  industrial  shortcomings  and  sufferings  of  the  nation  as  by  witch- 
•craffc.  How  if  some  foreign  Cabinet  Minister  were  to  assert  that  the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  are  States  separate  from  England 
proper;  or  that  the  establishment  of  Free-trade  in  1846  had 
brought  about  the  foundation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

Again,  how  belated  and  utterly  false  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  decla- 
ration that  the  various  States  of  Germany  '^may  deal  between 
themselves  as  they  please,"  and  that,  '<  as  a  mattor  of  fact,  they  have 
entire  Free-trade  among  themselves."  This  is  almost  on  a  par  with 
the  startling  news,  given  by  the  TinM  in  the  'sixties  of  last  century, 
in  leaded  type,  that  Prussia  had  just  ''joined  the  Zollverein."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Prnssia  that  bad  begun  the  negotiations  with 
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Bome  oiher  German  States  for  the  formation  of  a  Castoms  Union  aa 
far  back  as  1819.  After  many  years  of  discnssion  that  Castoms 
Union  was  finally  formed;  bnt  both  Anstria,  albeit  within  the 
Deatsche  Bund,  and  some  States  of  the  North-west  of  Germany,  still 
refrained  from  joining  it. 

Before  the  Zollyerein  took  shape,  Prussia  had,  like  pre-revoln- 
tionary  France,  all  kinds  of  cn&toms  daties  even  within  her  own 
provinces.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
many  countries,  where,  as  also  in  pre-revolntionary  France,  there 
was  of  old  a  dififerenoe  of  weight,  measure,  and  coin. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  various  German 
States  may  still  conclude  between  themselves  separate  customs 
arrangements  is  ridiculously  wrong.  No ;  they  may  not  do  that. 
His  statement  is  another  proof  that  he  has  not  mastered  the  ABC 
of  a  theme  on  which  he  tries  to  teach  his  audiences.  **  How  very 
poor,  as  regards  knowledge,"  says  a  moderate  Liberal  Hamburg 
paper,  "the  British  Colonial  Secretary  shows  himself  in  that 
Birmingham  speech !  He  does  not  know  that  the  Free  Trade  of 
the  German  States  is  an  institution  ezistiDg  now  by  a  law  of  the 
Empire  (that  is,  not  belouging  to  the  competence  of  the  separate 
Federal  States).  Nay,  he  has  not  even  heard  yet  that  Hanover  has 
lost  its  quality  as  a  State  as  loug  ago  as  thirty-seven  years.'' 

The  Hamburg  paper  in  question,  so  far  from  beiug  in  any  way 
adverse  to  England,  continually  pleads  in  firm  terms  for  good 
relations  between  Germany  and  this  country.  It  strongly  reproves 
those  who  speak  in  a  difierent  sense.  It  has  often  referred  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  in  an  appreciative  manner ;  but  the  way  in  which 
he  now  shows  his  learning  is  a  little  too  much  even  for  its  great 
patience. 

Of  the  tergiversations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  there  really  seems  to 
be  no  end.  He  has  been  a  Eepublican.  He  now  speaks  in  con- 
temptuous terms  of  '^Radicals."  When  declaring  in  1886  against 
Irish  Home  Bule,  he,  no  doubt,  kept  to  the  view  which  had  been 
upheld  until  then,  not  without  forcible  arguments,  by  almost  the 
totality  of  Liberals  and  Radicals,  including  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 
But  then,  why  bad  Mr.  Chamberlain,  shortly  before  joining  the 
Unionists,  declared  that  Ireland  was  governed  as  despotically  as 
Lombardy  and  Venice  had  been,  and  as  Russian  Poland  was  ?  What 
a  turning  of  his  back  upon  himself ! 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  he,  who  had  apparently  bound 
himself  so  strictly  to  the  Home  Bule  party,  only  veered  round 
because  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  inscrutable  reasons  of  his  own,  had 
entrusted  Mr.  John  Morley  with  the  elaboration  of  the  Bill  instead 
of  communicating  for  that  purpose  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself. 
It  is  often  said  that  motives  should  not  be  imputed ;  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  here  more  than  indicate  an  opinion  which  has  frequently 
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iMen  expressed  in  political  circles.  In  troth,  it  is  important  in 
politics  to  know  a  statesman's  personal  motives ;  for  the  light  thus 
shed  npon  his  character  ought  to  make  others  wary  as  to  how  far 
they  can  trust  him  in  the  future  on  great  emergencies.  Who  can 
eay  what  gyrations  a  self-seeking  Lord  of  Mischief  may  yet  perform 
in  the  most  important  State  affairs ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said,  a  few  years  ago,  to  a 
Conservative  friend,  an  M.P.,  at  luncheon :  "  I  can  challenge  any 
one  to  point  to  a  single  speech  of  mine  in  which  I  have  ever  pinned 
myself  to  Free  Trade."  This  fell  from  his  lips  during  a  conversa- 
tion about  the  taxation  of  food,  when  the  Conservative  member  had 
asked :  '*  But,  surely,  you,  an  old  associate  of  John  Bright's,  are 
not  in  favour  of  Protection  ?  *' 

Here  we  have  another  astounding  assertion  and  entire  change  of 
front  of  the  versatile  Colonial  Secretary.  Actually,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Cobden  Club — supposed  to  be  a  Free  Trade  organi- 
sation— for  not  less  than  twenty  years,  from  1876.  He  has  also 
spoken  at  the  Cobden  Club,  and  nobody  could  doubt,  during  all  that 
time,  what  his  views  were,  until  he  left  a  few  years  back. 

Worse  has  yet  to  be  told.  Having  raised  the  Protectionist  flag, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  even  goes  so  far  now  as  to  use  the  names  of 
Cobden  and  Bright  as  those  of  men  who  might,  under  present 
circumstances,  perhaps  also  have  changed  their  views !  However, 
this  is  too  absurd  to  merit  special  refutation.  Speaking  of  his 
opponents  who  still  uphold  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sneeringly  calls  them  ^'  Little  Englanders  of  the 
Manchester  school."  Here,  I  may  say,  both  for  myself  and  for  a 
numbers  of  members,  that  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  Cobden 
Club  who  are  by  no  means  adherents  of  what  is  called  the 
high-and-dry  doctrine  of  the  old  Manchester  school.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  could  be  further  from  my  own  views. 

But  are  those  to  be  called  ''  Little  Englanders  '*  who  believe  that 
an  Empire  which  extends  over  the  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitable 
globe  is  large  enough  ?  Are  the  resources  of  the  country  not  yet 
sufficiently  taxed  in  order  to  keep  this  enormous  extent  of  territories 
tc^ther  with  military  and  naval  forces  ? ,  Is  ''  Little  Englanders  '* 
the  correct  name  for  those  who  have  the  common  sense  to  under- 
stand that  so  vast  an  Empire,  being  in  its  several  parts  of  the  most 
variegated  political  and  economic  condition,  cannot  be  "  shorn  over 
the  same  comb  "  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  once  urged  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  even  spoke  as  if  it  were  already 
concluded.  At  that  time  he  also  wanted  England  to  form  a  bond 
of  union  with  Germany,  so  as  to  constitute  a  new  Triple  Alliance. 
Now  he  wishes  to  proclaim  a  tariff  war  against  both  these  nations ! 
Formerly  he  blamed  Americans  for  their  Protectionist  policy,  even 
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calling  tHem  fools.  Now  lie  wishes  to  build  a  Protectionist  wall 
round  the  United  Kingdom.  And  in  order  to  gain  the  Irish  vote 
for  that  policy,  he  refers  to  the  injury  done  by  this  country  to  Irish 
indnstries.  What  if  the  Nationalist  party  were  bnt  too  ready  to 
put  that  lesson  some  day  into  practice  and  to  turn  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
idea  against  England  herself  ? 

Wherever  we  look,  we  find  Mr.  Chamberlain  involved  in  a  masB 
of  self-contradictions.  He  once  declared  that  it  was  absurd  to- 
expect  a  rise  of  wages  from  a  Protectionist  system.  Now  he  say» 
that  wages  would  rise.  Formerly  he  found  that,  difficult  as  it  would 
be  to  make  the  Colonies  enter  into  a  stricter  political  connection 
with  the  Mother  Land,  it  would  be  easier  even  to  achieve  that  than 
to  gain  the  Colonies  over  to  a  common  fiscal  arrangement.  To-day, 
for  him,  all  the  reverse  is  the  real  truth.  Things  are  just  as  he 
wants  them  for  the  moment.  Other  people  have  to  bow  down  to 
bis  momentary  wisdom.  Is  this  not  a  regular  Will-o'-the-wisp 
policy? 

Where,  however,  is  the  rise  of  wages  to  come  from,  when  a 
general  disturbance  of  trade  had  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy — assuming  that  it  could  ever  be  adopted  ?  Why,  the 
manufacturers  would  certainly  not  be  likely  to  ofier  to  workmen 
higher  wages.  The  starved  masses,  on  their  part,  would  have  to 
engage  in  bitter  straggles  and  strikes  ;  and  the  issue  would  be, 
universal  chaos.  Not  to  speak  of  those  professional  and  other 
classes  which  would  only  feel  the  increased  deamess  of  food,  without 
any  possibility  of  getting  a  corresponding  higher  income. 

The  haggling  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposal — the  never-ceasing  haggling  of  the  many  component 
parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  United  Elingdom — may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  But,  worse  than  that :  the  efiect 
upon  Parliamentary  life  would  be  disastrous ;  considering  the  con- 
tradictory interests  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  population.  It  is  such  wrangling  which, 
since  Bismarck's  sudden  reversal  of  his  policy  in  political  economy, 
has  so  unfortunately  damaged  Parliamentary  life  in  Germany.  Con- 
stitutional freedom  would  certainly  not  gain  from  a  similar  course 
being  adopted  in  this  country. 

When  Mr,  Chamberlain  came  back  from  South  Africa,  he  found 
to  his  dismay  that  the  oom-tax  had  been  abolished,  which  he  wished 
to  use  as  a  lever  for  his^ZoUverein  scheme  ;  and  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  had  been  resolved  upon,  to  which  he  is  known  to  object  as 
much  as  any  partisan  of  the  high-and-dry  old  Manchester  doctrine 
he  derides.  Much  disappointed,  he  kept  strangely  silent  for  a  time. 
Then  he  broke  out  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  wished  to  dish  his 
opponents  in  the  Cabinet,  that  he  would  fain  form  a  new  party  of 
his  own,  and  so  become  master  of  the  situation.     To  the  toiling 
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masses  he  offered  a  bribe  in  the  shape  of  those  Old  Age  Pensions 
which  for  many  years  he  seemed  to  have  strangely  forgotten. 

Oh,  the  irony  of  it!  The  working  classes  are  to  pay  more 
highly  for  their  and  their  families'  daily  food ;  they  are,  daring 
the  best  part  of  their  life,  to  starve,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  shadowy 
prospect  of  getting  five  shillings  a  week — ^if,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  still  alive  at  the  age  of  65.  .  Statistics  prove  that  the 
average  age  of  the  working  classes  is  far  below  that  number. 
Instead  of  65,  it  is  about  48.     Diffi/sile  est^  satiram  Twn  scribere. 

One  reminiscence  might  hannt  Mr.  Chamberlain  if  he  were  still 
apt  to  think  of  his  own  past.  In  one  of  his  Birmingham  speeches, 
years  ago,  he  referred  to  tiiat/ermier  gMral  who  daring  the  great 
French  Bevt>lntion  was  hanged  by  an  infuriated  crowd  at  the  lamp- 
post, because,  on  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  people,  he  had 
formerly  made  some  cruel  remark  concerning  the  use  of  grass  as 
a  good  nourishment  for  the  masses.  He  was  hanged,  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  a  bunch  of  hay  stuffed  into  his  month. 

I  thought  at  the  time,  and  shall  always  think,  such  '*  rhetoric " 
to  be  inadvisable  and  rather  dangerous.  The  student  of  history 
knows  that  ''bread  riots,"  as  they  are  called  abroad,  have  often 
preceded  Revolutions  ;  and  in  the  course  of  such  events  many  things 
may  happen  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  would  not  like  to  see. 

A  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 


"  Is  any  one  bold  enough  to  propose  that  we  should  put  duties  upon 
food  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Preston,  no  doubt,  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  has  referred  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  require 
from  the  working  classes,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  demand 
upon  them  that  they  should  pay  an  extra  price  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
most  important  articles  of  their  daily  consumption.  Well,  sir,  I  can  con- 
ceive it  just  possible,  although  it  is  very  improbable,  that  under  the  sting 
of  great  sufiering,  and  deceived  by  misrepresentations,  the  working  classes 
might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies  and  might  be  foolish  enough  to 
submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the  country ;  but  one 
thing  I  am  certain  of  :  if  this  course  is  ever  taken,  and  if  the  depression 
were  to  continue,  or  to  recur,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a  state  of  things 
more  dangerous  and  more  disastrous  than  anything  which  has  been  seen 
in  this  country  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  ...  A  tax  on  food 
would  mean  a  decline  in  wages.  It  would  certainly  involve  a  reduction 
in  their  productive  value ;  the  same  amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller 
purchasing  power.  It  would  mean  more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  every  article  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  would 
indubitably  bring  about  the  loss  of  that  gigantic  export  trade  which  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  country,  working  under  conditions  of  absolute 
freedom,  have  been  able  to  create." — Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  August  12,  1881. 
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BENEVOLENT  DESPOTISM. 


Its  Popular  Defence. 

The  BritdBh  Empire  comprises  some  13,000,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  with  a  popnlation  of  about  400,000,000.  Of  this  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  British  Isles  forms  less  than  a  hundredth  part,  and  its 
population  is  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  more  or  less  self-governing  Colonies  account  for  a  farther  five 
per  cent,  (although,  of  course,  of  these  there  are  many  who  do  not 
enjoy  complete  political  freedom),  but  the  remainder,  that  is 
to  say,  eighty-five  per  cent,  or  some  340,000,000^  are  members 
of  subject  races,  practically  ruled  by  the  o£Scials  of  the  dominant 
race. 

The  rule  is  arbitrary ;  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  benignant ; 
and  it  is  not  unfrequentiy  referred  to  as  **  benevolent  despotism." 
The  adjective  may  be  taken  to  express  that  apology  which  it  seems 
to  be  intuitively  felt  government  by  an  alien  race  demands^  For 
the  principle  of  liberty,  with  its  resulting  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, is  so  firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  the  average  English- 
man, that  when  he  sanctions  or  approves  despotic  rule  he  is  driven 
to  formulate  some  moral  justification  for  it,  and  thb  he  thinks  he 
does  by  calling  it  benevolent.  Naked  despotism  is  repugnant  to 
him,  but  *^  benevolent "  despotism — when  exercised  by  a  *'  superior 
race,"  such  as  that  to  which  he  belongs — sounds  all  right.  That  tbe 
rule,  if  arbitrary,  is  beneficent  (for  this  is,  presumably,  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  "  benevolent"  is  used,  rather  than  in  its  strict  etymo- 
logical sense  of  ''  well-wishing "),  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  seldom  knows  anything  of  its  exact 
nature ;  and  when  he  does,  although  he  may  deplore  some  incidents 
attending  it,  he  always  finds  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  the 
condition  of  the  governed  would  be  infinitely  worse  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources.  The  subject  peoples  are  some  thousands 
of  miles  away ;  of  their  actual  condition  not  one  British  citizen  in 
a  hundred  has  any  personal  knowledge ;  the  official  reports  are 
invariably  of  the  most  roseate  character;  the  unofficial  investiga- 
tions command  comparatively  scant  attention ;  the  press,  as  a  rule, 
assiduously  reflects,  or  rather  to  some  extent  creates,  the  prevailing 
optimism ;  and  the  general  conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  positive  boon 
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for  any  body  of  men  to  be  bronght  within  the  sphere  of  ''  British 
inflnence." 

The  popular  defence,  then,  of  the  arbitrary  rale  of  subject  races 
— if  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  popular  defence  of  that  which  the 
vast  majority,  when  they  chance  to  think  about  the  matter  at  al^ 
regard  simply  as  part  of  the  established  order  of  things — rests 
upon  two  hypotheses  ;  the  first  that  benevolence  justifies  despotism, 
and  the  second  that  benevolence  characterises  despotism.  Can 
either  of  these  hypotheses  be  verified  ?  The  one  raises  a  question 
of  ethics,  the  other  a  question  of  fact ;  and  hence  the  method  of 
investigation  must  be  difierent.  That  such  investigation  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  is  self-evident,  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
enormous  area  of  the  territory  and  the  vastness  of  the  population, 
both  positive  and  relative,  over  which  our  sway  extends,  and 
remember  also  that  we  are  daily  enlarging  that  sway.  Of  this 
territory  and  population  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  first  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  second  have  been 
added  to  the  Empire  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — ^it  is  the 
outcome  of  modem  Imperialism,  the  new  Zeiigeist — and  the  pro- 
cess is  still  going  on.  The  freedom  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  is 
denied  to  vast  dependencies  more  than  eight  times  as  populous  as 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  we  continue  to  engage  in  the^ ork  of  sub- 
jugation.  A  heavy  responsibility  thus  rests  upon  the  dominant  race ; 
there  must  be  an  absolute  justification  for  this,  or  they  stand  con- 
victed of  a  colossal  crime.  Unless  the  Imperialist  can  actually 
verify  both  the  hypotheses  referred  to,  he  is  condemned  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  to  which  he  professes  allegiance,  and  his  rule  resolves 
itself  into  tyranny  pure  and  simple. 

The  Process  of  Subjugation. 

Now  alien  rule  has  almost  invariably  to  be  preceded  by  con- 
quest. Coloured  races  do  not  intuitively  perceive  the  advantage 
of  relinquishing  their  freedom,  and  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
to  a  foreign  yoke;  and  before  we  can  govern  them  we  have  to 
subdue  them.  The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  despotic  rule  is 
justifiable  must,  in  the  first  instance,  take  the  form  of  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  subjugation  is  justifiable.  No  doubt,  whatever  be  the 
result  of  that  inquiry,  it  does  not  dispose  of  the  problem  ;  since  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  (rightly  or  wrongly)  compelled  innu- 
merable tribes  to  recognise  our  supremacy ;  and  that  being  so,  we 
must  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation,  and  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  properly  discharging  those  responsibilities 
has  in  any  case  to  be  faced.  But  the  nature  of  those  responsibilities 
must  in  part  be  determined  by  the  answer  we  give  to  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry ;  whilst  the  modern  development  of  aggressive 
Imperialism  raises  such  question  to  the  first  rank. 
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Is  tbere,  then,  a  moral  basis  for  the  subjugation  of  one  race  by 
another  race  ?  The  material  basis  is,  of  course,  superior  force ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  this  any  moral  basis.  What  we 
have  to  discover  is,  whether  or  not  superior  force  can  be  legitimately 
employed  for  the  purpose  indicated  ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions which  make  its  employment  legitimate. 

And  in  considering  this  initial  problem  we  are,  in  the  first  place, 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  various  races  are,  or  were,  in  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  definite  portions  of  the  globe,  and  that 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  elevate  the  maxim  heati  possedentes  into 
an  ethical  axiom,  this  points  to  at  least  the  theoretical  possibility  of 
recourse  to  force  being  justifiable.  For  access  to  the  soil  is  essen- 
tial to  man's  existence,  and  if  a  scanty  population  roving  over 
immense  tracts  of  land  should  claim  absolute  territorial  rights  and 
refuse  admittance  to  any  outside,  it  might  be  equivalent  to  denying 
them  the  right  to  exist.  If  a  claim  to  the  absolute  individual 
ownership  of  the  soil  is  untenable  (and,  anomalous  as  are  our  Eng- 
lish land  laws,  even  they  stop  short  of  recognising  this)  as  being 
inimical  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  such  a  claim  on  the 
I>art  of  a  group  of  individuals  might  prove  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  rest  of  thejworld.  Possession  may  be  nine  points  of  the  law,  and 
it  may  also  be  several  points  of  morality,  but  it  must  in  the  last 
instance  yield  to  the  common  necessities  of  the  race  ;  and  whilst  a 
large  group  welded  together  undoubtedly  acquire  definite  rights  in 
respect  of  the  territory  they  occupy  and  have  developed,  they  did 
not  create  that  territory  and  can  establish  no  title  to  its  exclusive 
and  unqualified  appropriation.  Morality  is  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  man  to  man,  and  this  presupposes  the  existence  of  man, 
and  therefore  recognises,  in  the  first  place,  a  common  right  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  existence  ;  and,  since  the  absolute  ownership  of 
land  for  all  purposes  and  under  all  conditions,  whether  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  by  a  group,  may  mean  the  power  to  determine  whether 
others  shall  exist:  if  this  is  conceded  morality  disappears.  To 
take  two  extremes — ^in  one  given  area  population  may  be  so  deuse  as 
to  render  healthy  existence  impossible ;  in  another  given  area  popu- 
lation may  be  so  sparse  as  to  allow  of  almost  limitless  expansion. 
If,  then,  mere  possession  of  territory  conferred  the  right  of  unquali- 
fied monopoly,  the  many  might  starve  whilst  the  few  were  plethoric ; 
and,  yet,  such  an  unqualified  monopoly  might  be  claimed,  and  only 
by  force  be  saccessfully  disputed.  Hence,  that  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  for  circumstances  to  arise  which  should  jastify 
recourse  to  subjugation  is  manifest. 

But  the  argument  may  be  carried  a  stage  further^  and  illustra- 
tions of  a  difierent  character  selected.  If  morality  is  concerned 
with  the  conduct  of  man  to  man,  not  only  does  it  presuppose  the 
existence  of  man,  but  its  supreme  function  is  to  secure  such  freedom 
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and  opportunity  to  enjoy  that  existence  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  like  freedom  and  opportonity  of  others.  This  may  be 
infringed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  only  may  life  itself  be  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  bnt  such  torture  or  cruelty  may  be  practised  as 
may  even  render  death  preferable  to  life.  Men  may  live  in  a  state 
of  terrorism  under  some  tyrannical  ruler  or  despotic  body  and  be 
almost  powerless  to  help  themselves.  Or  the  race  may  itself  be  the 
tyrant — a  veritable  hostiA  humani  generis — inflicting  revolting  bar- 
barities upon  other  races.  To  assert  that  in  these  cases  a  foreign 
Power,  if  one  exist  with  the  will  and  capacity  to  arrest  the  inhu- 
manity, must  be  content  to  play  the  part  of  passive  spectators,  in 
the  name  of  national  or  racial  rights,  would  once  more  exhibit  a 
strange  ethical  misconception.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who 
discover  in  Christianity  the  proclamation  of  an  absolute  doctrine  of 
non-reei8tance  to  evil,  and  they  at  least  offer  a  valuable  protest 
against  the  converse  extreme  doctrine  of  the  lex  taliowi^,  and  are 
entitled  to  all  honour  in  a  world  where  the  latter  doctrine  finds 
ready  acceptance,  not  less  by  so-called  Christian  than  by  other 
nations.  But  to  withdraw  all  restraint  upon  individual  licence 
would  speedily  reduce  society  to  anarchy — using  the  term  in  its 
popular  and  worst  sense  and  not  in  its  literal  and  best  sense.  And 
if  society  is  justified  in  seeking  to  prevent  individual  crime,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  nations  should  not  be  justified  in  seeking  to 
prevent  racial  crime;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  subjugation.  Lest,  however,  this  statement  should  lead 
to  hasty  generalisation  in  accordance  with  pre-conceived  opinion, 
let  it  be  stated  that  all  the  argument^  as  thus  baldly  enunciated, 
can  establish  is  the  indefensibility  of  laying  down  a  general  rule 
to  the  effect  that  conquest  must  be  necessarily  and  always  inherently 
vicious.    A  positive  principle  has  yet  to  be  arrived  at. 

Without  further  multiplying  illustrations  as  to  the  possibility  of 
circumstances  amounting  to  justification  for  subjugation — ^illustra- 
tions which  are  little  needed  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  conquest 
is  in  the  ascendency,  and  which  have,  indeed,  partly  been  cited  as 
affording  some  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  positive  principle  referred 
to,  and  as  suggesting  that  the  justification  must  be  of  a  more  solid 
character  than  that  usually  advanced — ^the  other  side  of  the  case 
must  now  be  examined  for  a  moment.  Obviously  subjugation  is 
in  itself  a  bad  thing.  It  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  force,  or  in  other  words  by  war.  And  war,  in  the 
first  place,  means  the  destruction  of  life,  and  to  that  extent  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  impotence  of  morality.  Nor  can  it  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  moral  retribution,  since,  though  we  assume 
that  life  may  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  community,  the  penalties  of 
war  are  seldom  visited  upon  the  guilty,  and  are  in  no  case  confined 
to  them.    Indeed,  one  of  the  most  damning  features  of  war,  even  if 
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it  can  be  contemplated  as  punitive,  is  that  there  is  invariably 
vicarions  atonement ;  that  its  pains  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent 
(generally  greater)  are  borne  by  the  innocent.  Nor  do  its  horrors 
stop  at  the  destruction  of  life,  for  those  who  are  suddenly  cut  down 
are  spared  the  prolonged  physical  agonies  which  it  inevitably  brings 
to  numbers  of  the  living — here  again  not,  as  a  rule,  to  the  actual 
culprits.  And,  once  more,  war  for  the  time  being  is  subversive  of 
liberty ;  and,  when  it  results  in  subjugation,  means  the  permanent 
arrest  of  liberty.  And  liberty  is  the  one  thing  which  is  dear  to  man 
all  the  world  over,  the  one  thing  which  should  be  held  the  most 
sacred.  Hence,  an  evil  which  can  only  be  remedied  at  the  cost  of 
life  or  poignant  physical  and  mental  suffering,  and  at  the  cost 
of  liberty,  muet  be  grave  indeed.  We  are  in  fact  driven  to  find 
refuge  in  a  paradox,  and  to  say  that  the  only  justification  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  liberty  is  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  life 
and  liberty.  There  are  many  wrongs  in  this  world  which,  if  no 
peaceful  remedy  for  them  can  be  discovered,  moral  men  must  be 
content  to  endure,  lest  in  seeking  to  remove  them  by  force  they 
commit  a  greater  wrong.  The  sword  is  a  two-edged  weapon :  it 
may  be  typical  of  justice,  but  it  must  result  in  iu justice;  and 
justice  is  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  injustice. 

If,  then,  a  moral  basis  for  the  subjugation  of  one  race  by  another 
race  is  to  be  found,  it  can  only  be  in  that  principle  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  hnmanitarianism.  The  term  is  one 
to  which  different  significations  are  attached,  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  word  that  can  be  selected  to  indicate  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind.  It  imports  a  recognition  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race;  it  meaos  that  the  good  of  the 
individual,  or  of  the  group,  must  yield  to  the  common  good,  and 
that  only  by  promoting  ^the  common  good  can  the  maximum 
individual  good  be  secured ;  it  implies  that  the  progress  of  the 
world,  without  distinction  of  race,  colour,  or  nationality,  should  be 
the  paramount  object  of  human  effort.  And  when  this  principle 
demands — ^and  only  when  this  principle  demands — ^the  subjugation 
of  an  alien  race,  and  when  in  pursuance  of  that  principle^  and  of  no 
other,  the  work  of  subjugation  is  undertaken,  the  ethical  justifica- 
tion is  established.  Personal  or  national  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
conquering  race  (other  than  such  as  shall  accrue  to  mankind  in 
general)  must  be  neither  sought  nor  obtained;  an  honesty  of 
purpose  is  essential,  and  the  pursuit  of  selfish  interests  (as  distinct 
from  self-preservation)  is  absolutely  forbidden.  There  must  be  an 
actual  benefit,  eventually  if  not  immediately,  conferred  upon  the 
subjugated  peoples,  and  a  contribution  towards  the  advancement  of 
civilisation.  Unless  these  essential  conditions  are  complied  with, 
no  ethical  case  can  be  established  for  the  withdrawal  of  liberty,  or 
for  4he  enormous  evil  which  is  consequent  on  the  process. 
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Theoretically,  then,  this  particular  problem,  difficult  through  it  ia^ 
fleems  to  admit  of  Bolution.  If  we  have  not  arrived  at  its  actual 
solution  as  it  presents  itself  in  varying  forms  in  national  experience, 
we  have,  it  is  submitted^  an  unimpeachable  guiding  principle  for 
men  who  claim  to  be  governed  by  moral  oonsiderationsy  in  the 
application  of  which  the  solution  should  be  found  in  each  particular 
case.  Practically,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  have  made  littie 
appreciable  progress.  For  when  we  look  at  the  question  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  we  find  that  the  essential  conditions  are 
never  complied  with,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  subjugation  does 
not  proceed  from  humanitarianism ;  and  to  demand  that  it  should 
seems  to  '*  ask  more  of  human  nature  than  human  nature  is  capable 
of  giving."  Of  course  the  common  belief  is  that  the  good  of  the 
conquered  race  will  undoubtedly  be  promoted  and  the  cause  of 
civilisation  advanced ;  and  this  contention  is  constantiy  put  forward 
as  a  defence  of  conquest,  thereby,  at  any  rate,  recognising  the 
necessity  of  a  justification  and  in  part  the  validity  of  the  principle 
laid  down.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  perfect  candour  as 
regards  the  pursuit  of  national  interests ;  the  advantages  of  expan- 
sion and  need  for  new  markets  are  frankly,  if  inconclusively  pro- 
claimed ;  and  although  to  this  extent  it  may  seem  that  the  validity 
of  the  principle  is  challenged,  yet  it  is  scarcely  so  in  fact,  for  it  is 
generally  sought  to  reconcile  the  pursuit  of  national  interests  with 
the  promotion  of  the  good  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  selfish  considerations  of  some  character 
are  invariably  present,  and  that  they  generally  preponderate,  if  they  do 
not  constitute  the  sole  motive.  Whatever  attempts  may  subsequently 
be  made  to  temper  despotism  with  benevolence,  subjugation  itself  is 
determined  upon  almost  entirely  from  patriotic  considerations. 
Certainly  no  instance  can  be  cited  of  the  conquest  of  another  race 
having  been  undertaken  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
conquerors,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  dominant  consideration  is  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
As  regards  conflicts  between  white  races,  perhaps  a  rare  illustration 
may  be  found  of  benignity  both  of  purpose  and  of  result  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  was  the  only  motive  which  inspired  the  North.  And  in 
modem  history,  the  one  occasion  when  humanitarianism  not  only 
justified  but  strenuously  demanded  forcible  intervention  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  most  abominable  tyranny,  no  such  interven- 
tion took  place. 

The  contention,  however,  usually  is  that,  whatever  be  the  motives 
animating  the  subjugating  race,  good  must  result,  because  such  race 
is  a  superior  one,  representing  a  higher  form  of  civilisation,  and  the 
result  therefore  necessarily  contributes  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
But  then  this  contention  is  put  forward  by  the  subjugating  race  itself  v 
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its  members  make  themselves  the  sole  jadge  of  what  constitates 
superiority ;  and  whilst  other  ''  superior  races  "  woald  concede  that 
all  stand  npon  a  higher  plane  than  that  occupied  by  the  coloured 
races,  each  regards  itself  as  faaUe  jmnceps.  And  since,  if  subjuga- 
tion is  to  be  undertaken  on  the  mere  ground  of  superiority,  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  it  should  be  undertaken  by  the  most 
superior,  or  at  any  rate  in  accordance  with  some  consensus  as  to  fit- 
ness, there  seems  to  be  a  preliminary  question  to  be  fought  out 
amongst  the  competing  claimants  for  the  honour.  Mere  superiority, 
however,  affords  no  moral  basis  for  subjugation ;  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  the  conquerors  do  stand  upon  a  higher  plane,  it  does 
not  follow  that  their  aggressive  actions  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
the  world.  Such  a  contention  ignores  the  evUs  attending  upon 
conquest,  and  in  particular  the  grave  evil  of  the  withdrawal  of  liberty. 
It  is  in  reality  the  growth  of  collective  freedom  that  constitutes  one 
of  the  main  indices  of  a  progressive  civilisation ;  and  to  assert  that 
civilisation  is  advanced  by  the  destruction  of  freedom  comes  perilously 
near  to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  contention  means  that,  having  first  settled  the  knotty  point  as  to 
which  is  the  most  superior  race,  that  race  should  be  absolutely 
supreme,  and  hold  the  liberties  and  destinies  of  the  world  in  its 
hands. 

But  is  the  claim  to  superiority  which  is  so  complacently  postu- 
lated one  that  can  be  established  by  any  of  the  numerous  claimants  ? 
That  the  white  races  have  a  greater  brain  capacity  and  have  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  development  is  not  to  be  denied, 
although  the  statement  would  probably  be  challenged  by  representa- 
tives of  coloured  races,  some  of  whom  certainly  exhibit  the  very 
highest  mental  qualities.  Superiority,  however,  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined simply  by  facial  angles  or  philosophical  achievements:  the  moral 
factor  is  all  important,  and  the  ethical  standard  to  which  a  race  has 
attained  is  very  largely  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  imbued 
with  the  principle  of  humanitarianism.  And  here  we  come  back  to 
the  fact  that  subjugation  never  is  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  that 
principle,  that  the  motives  are  almost  invariably  selfish ;  whilst 
the  national  morality  of  the  conqueror  is  often  inferior  and  seldom 
superior  to  that  of  the  conquered.  At  the  heart  of  the  campaign 
against  what  we  term  '*  backward  races  "  is  the  principle  of  national 
aggrandisement ;  and  the  cruelty  which  is  exhibited  towards  them, 
if  different  in  kind,  is  not  less  defensible  than  that  which  they 
exhibit.  Says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  :  ^^  The  inhumanity  practised 
by  the  races  classed  as  civilised  has  certainly  not  been  less,  and  has 
often  been  greater,  than  that  practised  by  the  races  classed  as  un- 
civilised." And  we  have  only  to  read  the  details  attending  the 
process  of  subjugation,  by  whatsoever  people  and  in  whatsoever 
period,  to  realise  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  accurate.     The 
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growth  of  the  modern  Imperialist  spirit,  so  far  from  being  pro- 
noanced  a  boon,  must  be  regarded  as  a  bane.  Whatever  conclnsion 
may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  '^benevolent 
despotism  "  as  applied  to  our  actual  rale  of  subject  peoples,  benevo- 
lence is  assuredly  not  characteristic  of  the  preluninary  process ;  and 
oar  responsibility  towards  those  peoples  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that^  their  conquest  has  invariably  lacked 
adequate  moral  defence. 

The  Government  of  Subjugated  Baces. 

The  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  however,  remains  a 
stupendous  fact.  Whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
acquired  dominion  over  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  hive  acquired 
it ;  and  the  problem,  therefore,  of  how  it  is  to  be  governed  is  most 
momentous,  and  is  not  to  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  problem  is  one  which,  to  a  great  extent,  should  never 
have  arisen,  and  that  alien  rule  has  been  unjustifiable  ah  initio.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  if  wrong  has  been  done  our  duty  con- 
sists in  remedying  it  without  delay,  and  that  if  liberty  has  been 
unwarrantably  taken  away  it  should  be  restored.  '  But  breaches  of 
the  moral  law  are  not  to  be  repaired  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  and  if 
a  governing  race,  exercising  sway  over  millions  of  people,  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  it  ought  to  cease  to  govern,  it  would  only 
give  rise  to  chaos  by  abruptly  acting  upon  that  belief,  and  would 
thus  be  perpetrating  another  grave  injury.  The  staJtxLs  g\io  ante  can 
never  be  re-established,  nor  can  habits  of  self-reliance,  if  once 
weakened  or  destroyed,  be  restored  otherwise  than  gradually. 
When  a  race  has  been  robbed  of  its  freedom ;  when  it  has  been 
rendered  more  or  less  dependent  upon  another ;  when  its  own  form 
of  government,  however  crude,  has  been  replaced  by  alien  govern- 
ment ;  when  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  self-defence,  and 
when  opportunity  for  natural  development  has  been  denied  it — 
when,  in  short,  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  helpless 
children — for  it  to  be  suddenly  abandoned  and  left  to  its  own  feeble 
and  unorganised  resources  would  merely  mean  that  it  would  become 
a  speedy  prey  either  to  other  aggressive  nations  or  to  roving  piratical 
adventurers,  or,  at  the  best,  would  succumb  to  internal  feuds  or 
tyranny.  This,  then,  is  a  course  which  would  be  absolutely 
forbidden  us,  though  the  nation  should  be  miraculously  converted  to 
a  policy  of  unselfishness. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  our  present  rule  is  satisfactory,  or  that 
a  solution  of  this  momentous  problem  of  government  is  found 
in  the  theory  of  benevolent  despotism.  The  popular  defecce  of 
arbitrary  rule  rests,  as  was  intimated  at  the  outset,  upon  two 
hypotheses,  namely,  that  benevolen:e  jostiEea  despotism^  and  that 
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benevoleDce  characteriseB  despotism ;  and  we  have  yet  to  undertake 
the  main  ingairy  of  whether  these  hypotheses  are  valid. 

Does,  then,  benevolence  justify  despotism  ?  No  one  will  deny 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  arbitrary  rale,  it  is  better  it  should  be  bene- 
volent than  otherwise.  Bat,  assuming  for  the  moment  it  to  be 
benevolent,  is  it  vindicated  ?  With  regard  to  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  subjugation,  it  has  been  sought  to  establish  that  this  is  only 
defensible  when  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  humanitarianism, 
and  if  that  is  so,  then  the  continuing  process  of  government  is  only 
defensible  upon  the  same  principle.  The  one  prominent  feature  of 
conquest  is  the  denial  of  liberty;  the  one  prominent  feature  of 
arbitrary  rule  is  the  persistence  in  that  denial ;  it  is  a  repetition 
of  the  original  acfc.  Whatever  justification,  therefore,  the  pre- 
liminary procedure  requires  is  d,  fortiori  required  by  the  continued 
procedure.  There  must  be  the  same  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  race,  the  same  donation  to  the  common  good,  the  same  pro- 
motion of  the  progress  of  the  world.  There  must  be  the  same  dis- 
regard to  purely  national  interests,  the  same  benefit  conferred  upon 
those  who  have  been  subjugated,  the  same  contribution  towards  the 
advancement  of  civilisation.  In  short,  there  is  only  one  moral  basis 
for  coercion,  whether  definite  or  indefinite  in  point  of  time,  and 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  coercion  may  be. 

Now,  although  benevolence  is  an  admirable  and,  to  some  extent, 
a  redeeming  quality,  it  is  not  (even  when  regarded  as  comprising 
beneficence)  synonymous  or  co-extensive  with  humanitarianism, 
for  it  lacks  many  of  the  attributes  intended  to  be  connoted  by 
the  latter  term.  Well-wishing  or  well-doing  is  involved  in  that 
term ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  much  more  is  also  involved.  If 
humanitarianism  includes  benevolence,  it  goes  far  beyond  it;  ita 
vista  embraces  the  whole  race,  and  not  simply  a  particular  section, 
and  it  is  more  penetrating.  This  is  no  verbal  quibble;  the 
justification  which  the  defenders  of  despotism  postulate  is  a  mere 
kindly  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  governed;  and  even  as  to 
this  there  is  no  quantitative  measure,  and  a  very  little  is  made 
to  go  a  long  way.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  some  benefit  should 
be  conferred,  or  should  be  intended  or  supposed  to  be  conferred ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  positive  benefit  may  be  very  small,  whilst 
its  relative  bearing  on  humanity  as  a  whole  is  not  necessarily 
taken  into  account.  The  conceptioa  is  generally  limited  to  the 
subject  race,  the  assumption  being  that  particular  good  contributes 
to  universal  good.  That  this  is  so  in  some  cases  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  generalisation  to  make. 
For  not  only  may  particular  good  be  done  to  some  to  the  injary 
of  others,  but  even  as  regards  those  upon  whom  particular  good 
is  conferred  it  may  be  far  outweighed  by  the  particular  evil 
involved  in  the  process.  To  seek  to  promote  benevolence  through 
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the  mediam  of  despotism  is '  at  the  best  a  very  delicate  nnder* 
taking;  to  point  to  some  benefit  conferred,  whilst  ignoring  the 
mischief  inherent  in  the  despotism  is  a  mere  evasion ;  and,  even 
'  to  establish  that  in  the  special  instance  the  benefit  is  greater  thtm 
the  mischief,  is  very  far  from  conclnsive.  Oar  survey  must  take 
a  wider  range :  despotic  government  is  primd  facie  antagonistic  to 
progress ;  it  is  at  the  best  a  choice  of  evils ;  and,  in  seeking  to 
justify  it  in  special  cases,  we  must  regard  its  influence  and  effect 
upon  humanity  as  a  whole  and  not  simply  upon  one  section.  And 
here  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  self-interests  is 
invariably  largely  characteristic  of  despotism,  and  that  the  mere 
tempering  of  despotism  with  benevolence  does  not  eliminate  the 
selfish  factor.  Moreover,  the  theory  involves  the  idea  of  continued, 
if  not  permanent,  arbitrary  government;  for  to  assert  that  such 
government  is  beneficial  to  the  governed  is  inferentially  to  assert 
that  it  should  be  indefinitely  prolouged;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
conclusion  which  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  deduced.  But  if 
despotism  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself  and  only  defensible  as  an  alter* 
native  to  something  worse,  then,  assuming  this  justification  can  be 
established  at  a  particular  time  and  in  particular  circumstances,  that 
justification  cannot  be  permanent,  bot  demands  periodical  renewal. 
The  principle  of  humanitarianism  enforces  this  demand,  it  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less,  it  must  be  progressive  ;  whereas  the 
principle  of  benevolence  does  not  enforce  the  demand,  it  is  lees 
exacting,  and  is  content  to  be  stationary.  Briefly,  beneficence  afc 
the  best  can  only  be  a  mitigating  feature  of  arbitrary  rule ;  it  caui 
Ii97er  amount  to  a  complete  vindication, 

"  It  Is  v6ry  cuiiimOii  to  compare  the  control  of  a  "  lower  "  race  by 
a  *'  superior ''  race  to  the  control  of  children  by  parents,  and  this 
analogy  is  confidently  regarded  as  an  effective  answer  to  the  critic. 
Just  as  children  on  account  of  their  immaturity  stand  in  need  of 
discipline  and  guidance,  and  cannot,  without  courting  disaster,  be 
left  to  their  own  feeble  resources,  so  (it  is  urged)  the  undeveloped 
man  is  incapable  of  self-government  and  cannot  be  safely  left  in  the 
eujoyment  of  freedom.  The  analogy  sounds  plausible,  but  if  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  fail  in  several  important  respects,  as  is  generally 
the  case  when  an  analogy  is  employed  to  establish  a  proposition. 
In  the  first  place,  without  denying  that  marked  differences  may 
exist  between  two  races,  it  is  an  unprovable  assumption  that  the 
one  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  children  and  the  other  the  qnalifi- 
cations  of  parents.  The  "  inferior  "  race  may  be  far  removed  from 
the  incapacity  of  infancy,  and  the  "  superior"  race  may  often  show 
unequivocal  signs  of  puerility  ;  indeed,  if  the  right  to  freedom  is  to 
depend  upon  its  being  invariably  used  without  injury  to  oneself  or  to 
others,  where  is  the  nation  to  be  found  that  could  establish  such  a 
right  or  is  entitled  to  occupy  the  judgment-seat  ?     In  the  next  place 
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it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  natural  responsibility  attaches  to  a  parent ; 
the  helpless  infant  whom  he  calls  into  being  has  a  claim  upon  him 
so  indabitable  that  by  neglecting  it  he  is  grossly  culpable ;  he  is  in 
duty  bound  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  education  for  his  ofi&pring. 
But  no  such  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  one  race  as  regards 
another,  although  no  doubt  mutual  obligations  exist ;  and  whilst  a 
'nation  may  add  to  its  own  obligation  by  placing  itself  in  quasi  loco 
parentis^  it  never  in  fact  assumes,  still  less  discharges,  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  parent.  Again^  the  bond  which  unites  father  or  mother 
with  son  or  daughter  is  one  of  mutual  affection  ;  the  true  parental 
characteristic  is  self-sacrificing  love  and  a  constant  endeavour  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  child.  But  the  bond  which  unites  a 
dominant  aud  a  subject  race  is  not  one  of  mutual  affection,  and  (as 
we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  see)  so  far  from  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant  race  being  present,  the  opposite  characteristic 
is  manifested,  and  there  is  certainly  no  constant  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  putative  child.  The  most  serious  flaw  in 
the  analogy,  however,  has  reference  to  the  main  purpose  of  control. 
For  the  primary  object  of  parental  rule  of  children  is  to  develop 
their  f acidties,  and  that  for  their  own  benefit ;  it  is  a  temporary 
and  not  a  permanent  rule^  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  i^endering  the 
child  a  self-governing  person,  capable  as  manhood  is  reached  of 
exercising  similar  rule.  The  primary  object  of  arbitrary  rule  is  not 
to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  governed  ;  even  if  some  development 
takes  place,  it  is  not  for  their  own  benefit ;  the  rule  is  regarded  not 
as  temporary,  but  rather  as  permanent ;  and  it  is  not  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  capable  of  exercising  similar  rule.  No 
doubt  in  point  of  time  the  infancy  of  man  is  incomparable  to  the 
infancy  of  a  race,  and  a  far  longer  period  is  requisite  for  develop- 
ment. But  a  dominant  nation  does  not  work  for  or  contemplate 
the  abrogation  of  its  power,  even  in  the  distant  future ;  its  rooted 
idea  is  that  of  its  own  supremacy ;  its  constant  aim  is  to  secure  the 
maintenance,  and  generally  the  extension,  of  that  supremacy ;  its 
fundamental  conception  of  the  relations  which  exist  is  subjective 
and  not  objective.  Hence  on  almost  all  points  the  analogy  is 
absolutely  false  and  misleading.  One,  and  one  only,  of  the  many 
parental  functions  is  selected,  and  the  rest  are  implicitly  or  explicitly 
ignored.  The  maturity  of  the  parent  and  the  immaturity  of  the 
child  are  at  the  outset  assumed  to  respectively  distinguish  the  two 
races ;  and  then  from  a  distorted  simile,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
convert  the  temporary  and  qualified  and  specialised  control  which  a 
parent  exercises  into  a  justification  for  the  permanent  and  unquali- 
fied and  general  control  which  a  nation  claims. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  hypothesis  of  the  Imperialist,  namely 
that  benevolence  characterises  despotism.  The  question  which  this 
raises  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  one  of  fact ;  but  before  examining 
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into  the  actual  features  of  arbitrary  rale,  it  may  be  ob8er7ed  that 
to  render  it  possible  for  despotism  to  be  benevolent,  at  least  one 
condition  seems  essential,  namely  that  the  power  shonld  be  vested 
in  a  single  individual :  whereas  the  rule  of  one  race  by  another  is 
collective,  generally  bureaucratic.  Of  course  omniscience  would 
really  be  necessary  to  secure  perfect  rule,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
possible  to  conceive  of  an  autocrat  (though  not  easy  to  discover  him 
in  history)  who,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  should  exercise 
dominion  solely  iu  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, power  is  vested  not  in  one  individual  but  in  a  number  of 
individuals,  the  obstacles  to  a  beneficent  sway  are  enormously 
increased,  for  the  beneficence  then  depends  not  upon  a  single  will 
but  upon  a  number  of  wills.  Even  if  it  be  assumed  to  be  true  that 
in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  it  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  find  a  body  of  men,  brought  together  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  who  shall  have  a  high  moral  ideal,  than  it  is  to  find 
one  man  possessing  such  an  ideal ;  and  even  on  the  wide  assump- 
tion that  all  will  be  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  the  conception 
of  duty  vrtll  inevitably  differ.  Government,  whether  democratic, 
oligarchic  or  bureaucratic,  in  short,  of  any  form  other  than  auto- 
cratic, must  be  based  on  compromise;  and  compromise,  whilst 
perfectly  valid  as  between  men  having  a  common  interest,  means 
when  it  relates  to  the  destinies  of  others  that  full  justice  cannot  be 
done.  For  one  nation  to  govern  another  with  pare  benevolence  it 
would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  absolute  unanimity  both  as 
to  what  constitutes  benevolence  in  given  circumstances  and  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  redaced  into  practice ;  but,  as  the  old  maxim  has  it,  tot 
hominesy  qiiot  serUentice.  Hence  the  joint  decision  must  be  the  resalt  of 
a  give  and  take  process ;  and,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
all  are  honestly  desirous  of  doing  the  best  for  the  subject  race,  seeing 
that  they  will  inevitably  have  different  ideas,  the  more  noble  will 
have  to  yield  something  to  the  less  noble — whilst,  with  fallible  men, 
it  will  perhaps  in  the  resalt  be  found  that  what  had  the  appearance 
of  being  beneficent  in  fact  proved  the  reverse.  In  other  words,  the 
limitations  of  human  nature  are  such  that  arbitrary  rule,  however 
well  intentioned,  can  only  be  tempered  with  a  certain  amount  of 
benignity.  Whilst  despotism  need  not  be  (although  it  often  is)  the 
same  thing  as  pure  tyranny,  whilst  it  may  stop  somewhere  short  of 
this,  the  exact  halting  place  depends  upon  the  will,  intelligence, 
prescience  and  agreement  of  a  number  of  persons  of  varying 
individuality,  temperament,  wisdom  and  rectitude. 

So  far  then  as  ratiocination  goes  it  seems  to  be  clearly 
established  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  benevolent  despotism. 
But  it  is  sometimes  intimated  that  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory,  and  it  has  already  been  granted  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  benevolence  does  characterise  despotism  is  one  of 
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fact.  To  arriye,  therefore,  at  a  coDdnsiye  ansv^er  to  the  question 
we  iDust  look  to  alien  rule  as  it  actually  manifests  itself.  Of 
coarse,  however,  it  is  here  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  glance 
at  the  more  prominent  illustrations;  and,  indeed,  probably  little 
injustice  would  be  done  if  the  survey  were  limited  to  our  Indian 
Empire,  seeing  that  this  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
Imperialism,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  exhibiting  it  in  its  most 
favourable  aspects. 

What  then,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  India  ? 
Says  Sir  William  Wedderbum : 

••Unfortunately  the  people  of  this  country  have  never  properly 
realised  their  responsibility  as  proprietors  of  so  vast  a  national  joint-stock 
concern.  Like  careless  shareholders  they  leave  everything  to  their 
directors,  who  constantly  assure  them  that  all  is  well.  True  it  is  that 
India  is  devastated  by  famine  and  plague,  that  her  people  are  suffering, 
and  her  resources  overstrained.  But,  nevertheless,  once  a  year,  at  the 
statutory  meeting,  known  as  the  Indian  Budget,  our  high  officials,  past 
and  present,  assure  us  that  in  reality  she  is  growing  more  and  more 
prosperous.  From  one  side  of  the  House  Lord  George  Hamilton  chants 
his  own  praises,  dweUing  on  the  Indian  taxpayer's  marvellous  powers  of 
recovery ;  and  to  him  Sir  Henry  Fowler  responds  from  the  other  side,  his 
deep  voice  choked  with  emotion,  as  he  contemplates  'the  unspeakable 
blessings  of  British  rule.'  The  scene  would  be  farcical  if  it  were  not  such 
a  tragedy  for  250  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures.  What  makes  the  case 
so  hopeless  is  the  low  ideal  displayed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
content  to  applaud  such  vain  and  vulgar  boastings.  If,  in  the  matter  of 
India,  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.  ...  It  is  the  system  that  is  at  fault.  For  vital  defects  must 
necessarily  exist  in  a  highly  centralised  system  of  administration,  by  a 
dose  service  of  officials,  mostly  foreigners,  differing  from  the  people  in 
language,  race,  and  religion.  In  such  a  case  the  interests  of  the  rulers 
and  ruled  are  not  at  all  identical.  Indeed,  in  certain  most  important 
respects  the  interests  of  the  bureaucracy  are  in  direct  antagonism  to 
those  of  the  people  over  whom  they  rule.  The  primary  interests  of  the 
people  are  peace,  economy,  and  reform ;  which  mean  for  them  freedom 
from  the  waste  of  militarism,  reduction  of  taxation,  and  redress  of 
grievances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professional  interests  of  the  services 
are  to  be  found  not  so  much  as  in  peace  as  in  territorial  expansion,  and 
military  aggression,  with  their  natural  accompaniments  of  titles  and 
decorations,  and  the  multiplication  of  highly-paid  appointments.  To 
officials  economy  and  reform  are  naturaUy  distasteful,  as  representing 
reduction  of  emoluments,  and  curtailment  of  authority.  What  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  ?  Of  course,  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall  .  .  .  The  tax-spender  is  absolute  master,  and  the  only 
duty  of  the  tax-payer  is  to  pay  what  is  demanded  from  him.  The  results 
we  must  expect  are  those  which  usually  flow  from  unchecked  despotism. 
.  .  .  The  absence  of  all  popular  control  gives  free  scope  to  autocratic 
methods,  and  the  evil  effects  show  themselves  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration ;  and  especially  in  legislation,  which  is  invariably  initiated 
by  the  great  centralised  departments  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
own  resources  and  consolidating  their  authority.  Take  for  example  the 
Salt  Department.  .  .  .  The  poorest  coolie  must  pay  to  the  Government 
twenty  pence  for  leave  to  eat  one  pennyworth  cf  sdt.  The  Salt  Depart- 
ment naturally  calls  for,  and  r^ily  obtains  from  the  Government, 
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stringent  laws  to  check  smuggling,  and  preserve  this  lucrative  monopoly ; 
and  I  have  known  poor  women  sent  to  jail  for  picking  up  the  salt  left  by 
evaporation  among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-side,  while  others  were  punished 
for  seasoning  their  food  with  salt  mud  taken  from  the  creeks.  .  .  . 
Mischiefs  of  an  analogous  character  arise  in  each  of  the  other  great 
centralised  departments :  Police,  Forest,  Excise,  Public  Works,  Survey, 
Irrigation,  Sanitation,  Begistration,  Vaccination,  and  so  on :  their  name 
is  legion.  Each  of  these  departments  is  represented  in  the  rural  districts 
by  a  swarm  of  ill-paid  and  hungry  native  subordinates,  who  prowl  about 
the  villages,  and  gradually  fatten  themselves  by  plunder  and  extortion. 
Among  all  these  departments,  and  among  all  these  petty  oppressors,  the 
life  of  the  poorer  cultivator  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  toad  under  a 
harrow,  so  jarred  is  he  and  upset  in  all  his  dearest  interests  and  prejudices. 
And  it  is  the  increasing  irritation  and  unrest  produced  throughout  the 
country  by  years  of  such  a  system  that  constitutes  the  real  danger  to  our 
rule."^ 

Mr.  S.  S.  Thorbum  writes :  . 

"  The  root  cause  of  the  increasing  poverty  and  self -helplessness  of  the 
Indian  peoples  may  be  most  comprehensively  expressed  by  the  term,  our 
^  system.'  .  .  .  Each  famine  that  has  occurred  has  submerged  more  and 
more  of  the  peasantry,  and  as  famines  have  of  late  years  been  increasing 
in  frequency  and  intensity,  more  than  half  of  the  agriculturists  of  British 
India — a  few  favoui-ed  localities  excepted — are  now  in  about  as  miserable 
a  plight  as  human  beings  not  officially  designated  slaves  or  serfs  can  be. 
Our  '  system '  has  disintegrated  their  ancient  village  commonwealths, 
involved  a  majority  of  the  members  in  hopeless  indebtedness,  and  trans- 
ferred  the  proprietary  or  cultivating  right  in  their  best  fields — the  worst 
are  worth  little  to  usurers — to  their  creditors.  ...  To  the  sympathetic 
discernment  of  the  disinterested  statesman,  the  man  who  considers  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  production,  India  contains  not  one  unit,  but  300  millions 
of  units,  each  a  struggling  atom  of  humanity,  lying  prostrate  and  bleeding 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  Car  called  progress  on  Western  lines. 
If  a  country's  prosperity  is  measured  by  the  material  volume  of  its  wealth, 
a  people's  depends  on  the  width  of  that  wealth's  diffusion.  India,  for  an 
agricultural  country,  has  wealth,  but  as  our  *  system  *  has  accumulated 
most  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  tho 
people,  the  masses,  are  poor  sweated  creatures."  ^ 

And  says  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee : 

"  Say  what  they  would  India  was  not  governed  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  middle  class  and  aristocratic 
class  of  this  country.  It  was  a  place  to  which  were  sent  the  boys  with 
whom  it  was  a  great  difficulty  to  know  what  to  do.  They  were  sent  there 
for  the  civil  service,  the  forest  service,  the  military  service;  as  tea  planters 
and  indigo  planters — anything  to  put  those  sons  out  of  sight.  .  .  .  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  natives  had  been  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  their  English  conquerors.  No  real  attempt  had  been  made  to 
sympathise  with  the  people  or  to  govern  them  as  they  should  be  governed. 
.  .  .  Englishmen  were  bound  hand  and  foot  to  certain  persons  who  were 
called  their  agents,  were  satisfied  with  everything  they  told  them,  and  if  a 
native  Indian  got  up  and  told  a  different  story  they  would  remark  that 

^  Pamphlet,  No,  14  of  the  League  of  Liberals  agahist  Aggression  and  Militarisnu 
London :  The  Reform  Press, 
a  Fabian  Tract,  No,  110,    London :  The  Fabian  Society. 
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the  natives  of  India  were  accustomed  to  draw  the  long  bow  and  say; 
things  which  were  not  absolutely  accurate.  Englishmen  forgot  that  they 
were  the  rulers  of  nearly  800  millions  of  human  beings.  If  England 
<)ould  not  discharge  the  duties  that  her  responsibility  threw  upon  her 
6he  ought  to  say  so  openly  and  retire  from  India,  leaving  the  Indians  to 
fihift  for  themselves.''  ^ 

That  the  pictares  here  presented  are  faithful  delineations  is,  if 
not  beyond  controversy  (for  anything  may  be  disputed),  beyond  con-^ 
fatation.  No  unbiassed  individual  can  peruse  the  voluminous 
treatises  of  Mr.  Naoroji  and  Mr.  Digby,  based  as  they  largely  are 
on  official  statistics  and  authoritative  statements,  without  dismay, 
and  probably  not  without  disgust.  The  ignorance  and  supineness, 
combined  with  complacency,  which  is  exhibited  with  regard  to  its^ 
largest  dependency  by  a  nation  that  boasts  of  being  an  Imperial  race 
with  a  special  aptitude  and  mission  for  government,  is  simply 
colossal.  And  yet  India  is,  after  all,  better  than  a  typical  instance 
of  alien  rule;  it  is  in  India  that  Imperialism  is  seen  at  its 
best! 

In  the  government  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  South  Africa,  who 
bave  been  subdued  by  us  or  by  men  of  our  race,  we  see  the  same 
keen  alertness  to  the  interests  of  the  rulers,  coupled  with  even  a 
greater  disregard  to  the  welfare  of  the.  ruled.  '^  Benevolent  des- 
potism "  seems  to  mean  benevolence  for  the  whites  and  despotism 
for  the  blacks ;  and  the  principle  has  been  pursued  with  cunning, 
treachery  and  cruelty.  The  facts  cannot  be  here  detailed,  but  they 
are  writ  large  in  the  chronicles  of  despotism,  and  those  who  run 
may  read — if  they  care  to  do  so  (which  as  a  tule  they  do  not). 
^'  The  history  of  our  treatment  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,"  as 
Mr.  John  Morley  tells  ns,  '*  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  chapters 
in  the  history  of  our  times."  And  even  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
constrained  gently  to  enjoin  (without,  however,  indicating  how  the 
injunction  is  to  be  performed)  that  due  precaution  must  be  taken 
for  the  philanthropic  and  kindly  and  improving  treatment  of  those 
countless  indigenous  races  of  whose  destiny  he  actually  fears  we 
have  been  too  forgetful.  Concerning  our  new  territories  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  district,  as  they  are  at  present  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  or  at  the  best  of  transition,  it  would  not  be  fair — 
although  it  is  we  who  have  brought  about  this  chaos  out  of 
previous  order — ^to  instance  them  as  a  case  of  arbitrary  rule  ;  but 
whilst  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  we  cannot  permanently  govern  a  vast 
^hite  population  in  the  spirit  of  pure  despotism,  and  that  we  shall 
eventually  see  an  autonomous  South  African  Confederation  (which 
will,  in  dl  probability,  ultimately  be  under  its  own  flag)  at  present 
whatever  desire  is  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  governed, 

'    ^  Pamphlet  No.  14  of  The  League  of  liberals  against  Aggression  and  Militarism. 
Iiondon :  The  Reform  Press, 
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IB  blended  with  an  appreciable  recognition  of  the  old  maxims  vos 
victis  and  ^'  the  spoils  to  the  victors."  Oar  smaller  colonies  and 
dependencies,  peopled  largely  with  men  of  onr  own  race,  although 
not  endowed  with  absolute  autonomy  and  in  some  cases  not  possess- 
ing representative  institations,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  tm& 
instances  of  Imperialism ;  but  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Home  Government,  they  certainly  do  not  testify  to 
that  control  being  conspicnonsly  benevolent. 

If  this  brief  survey  has  been  limited  to  the  British  Empire  it  is 
not  because  any  suggestion  is  made  that  English  rule  is  worse  than 
other  alien  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  many  instances  better. 
But  the  characteristics  of  despotic  government  are,  more  or  less^  the 
same  everywhere ;  if  they  were  exhibited  by  one  nation  only^  that 
would  be  an  indication  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  nation  and  not 
with  the  system,  whereas  it  is  the  system  that  is  arraigned. 
Imperialism  is  invariably  bred  by  and  also  breeds  national  selfish- 
ness ;  and  it  matters  not  by  whom  despotism  is  exercised  benevo- 
lence is  never  its  dominant  feature,  if  indeed  it  is  present  at  all. 
To  take  but  one  illustration  from  another  source,  let  reference  be 
made  to  the  comparatively  recent  revelations  with  regard  to  the 
Congo  Free  State.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this 
extensive  territory  came  under  the  control  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
usual  claim  has  been  put  forward  in  the  usual  self-complacent  style  : 
**  Our  only  programme  is  that  of  the  moral  and  material  regenera- 
tion of  the  country."  Yet  the  unfortunate  people  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  most  atrocious  tyranny^  and  ^Hhe  agents  of  the 
Ctovemment  and  private  companies  have  practically  had  a  free  hand 
to  coerce  or  ill-treat  the  natives  without  fear  of  punishment."  The 
tale  of  horrors  includes  such  incidents  as  a  demand  for  human  hands, 
and  sometimes  human  heads,  if  there  were  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  india-rubber ;  and  as  the  required  quantity  of  the  latter  was  not 
forthcoming,  both  hands  and  heads  were  duly  exacted.  True,, 
responsibility  for  this  fiendish  business  rests,  in  the  first  place,  with 
one  individual,  but  he  was  an  official  of  the  governing  race  ;  and 
although  afberwards  brought  to  trial  at  Boma  on  a  charge  of  murder^ 
he  was  acquitted  with  a  eulogium  on  the  "  well-known  kindness  and 
humanity  invariably  shown  by  this  officer  in  his  dealings  with  the 
natives." 

"  We  have  ample  evidence,  in  detail,  signed  by  eye-witnesses,  and  con- 
firmed by  photographs  taken  at  the  time,  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Datives,, 
the  massacre  of  men,  the  flogging  of  women,  and  the  use  of  hideous  and 
barbarous  modes  of  torture.  The  natives  are  initiated  into  new  forms  of 
vice  which  were  undreamt  of  till  the  appearance  of  the  white  man.  The 
slaves  have  not  gained  by  their  change  of  masters,  and  the  trafilc  has  not 
ceased  because  its  name  has  been  softened.  The  emissaries  of  peace  and 
light  to  South  Africa,  who  were  sent  with  such  parade  of  good  intentions^ 
have  indeed  brcnght  sconey  into  the  pockets  of  European  financiers,  but 
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the  condition  of  the  Upper  Congo  has  changed  from  one  of  natural 
barbarism  to  one  of  organised  and  deliberate  brutality."  ^ 

We  may  be  shocked  by  this,  let  us,  hope,  exceptional  illustration 
of  the  length  to  which  despotism  will  go ;  but  the  truth  is  that» 
whilst  it  does  not  necessarily  or  always  give  rise  to  revolting  acts 
of  craelty,  so  far  from  its  ever  being  largely  tempered  by  benevo- 
lence,  it  has  invariably  one  prominent  characteristic^  namely  the 
exploitation  of  its  victims.  The  primary  object  and  result  of  alien 
government  is  not  to  confer  benefits  upon  the  subject  races  but  to 
obtain  benefits  from  them.  This  indeed  is  by  implication  recognised 
in  the  pretentious  phrases  by  which  the  extension  of  Empire  is  so 
frequently  defended,  such  as  that  trade  follows  the  fiag,  that  new 
markets  must  be  secured,  and  that  it  is  necessary  commercial 
supremacy  should  be  maintained ;  and,  although  these  fine  utter- 
ances betray  an  ignorance  of  economical  laws,  they  sufficiently 
exhibit  the  spirit  in  which  conquest  is  pursued  and  dominion 
exercised,  and  ofier  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  theory  of 
benevolence.  That  the  nation  as  a  whole  benefits  by  the  extension 
of  Empire  is  demonstrably  false,  that  trade  follows  the  flag  is  a 
ridiculous  delusion^  that  new  markets  are  required  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  home  community  (with  its  millions  of  poor,  who 
would  only  be  too  happy  to  increase  their  9onsumption)y  and  that 
new  markets  are  best  obtained  by  conquest,  are  miserable  fallacies. 
But  that  a  certain  number  of  adventurers,  capitalists,  parasites. 
Government  officials,  and  others,  as  distinct  from  the  proletariat, 
derive  considerable  gain  from  Imperialist  expeditions  and  Imperialist 
rule  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  in  this  is  seen  an  explanation  of  why 
they  are  so  loud  in  defending  and  advocating  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  Empire,  whilst  the  working  classes  are  befooled  into 
shouting  for  the  same  policy.  The  spirit  is  one  of  exploitation,  and 
the  outcome  is  exploitation.  India  is  mulct  to  the  extent  of  some 
£30,000,000  per  annum  to  the  enrichment  of  the  favoured  members 
of  the  favoured  race.  In  South  Africa  the  native  question  sub- 
stantially resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  what  can  be  got  out  of  the 
natives ;  and  the  recent  war  was  engineered  largely  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  cheap  labour.  If  the  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  bene- 
volent despotism  could  be  induced  to  read  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's 
essay  on  the  ExipUAiaivm  of  the  Inferior  Races,  and  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's 
works  on  Blacks  and  WhUes  in  Sovih  Africa,  The  Bechuana  Troubles, 
and  Civilisation  in  Congoland — and  most  of  them  would  not  make 
serious  inroads  on  his  time — ^he  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  both 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

But  what  does  exploitation  mean  ?  It  is  tolerably  rife  at  home, 
and  is  carried  to  considerable  lengths  when  unhappy  sempstresses, 

1  The  Daily  Newi,  Januaiy  3 ,1903. 
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lor  example,  toil  night  and  day  for  a  pittance  that  will  not  lotig 
keep  body  and  eonl  together.     Bnt  when  it  is  exercised  towards  an 
inferior  race  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  it  reduces  that  race 
to  a  condition  of  serfdom.     Theoretically,  at  any  rate,  the  semp- 
stress is  free ;  that  is  to  say,  if  she  does  not  like  the  wages  of  a 
monopolistic  system  she  has  the  alternative  of  either  starving  or 
^oipg  to  the  parish  union.     But  the  exploited  native  has  not  even 
this  freedom ;   he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  slave,  taken  from 
hi3  primitive  life  by  the  processes  of  the  ''  higher  civilisation  "  and 
compelled  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  *'  superior  race."     Of  course 
lie  is  not  called  a  slave,  aud  it  is  even  part  of  the  civilising  process 
that  he  should  be  ''  taught  the  dignity  of  labour  "  (of  a  subterraneous 
character) — a  process  for  which  more  might  be  said,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  have  the  fruits  of  the  labour  he  is  to  be  taught  is  so 
dignified  !     But  the  fact  remains  that  the  labour  is  forced,  and  that 
it  is  labour  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  this,  although 
specious  names  are  given  to  it,  amounts  to  slavery.     But  as  slavery 
is  abhorrent  to  the  British  mind,  the  thing  is  disavowed ;  and  the 
average  Eoglishman,  if  he  troubles  himself  to  ask  any  question  at 
all,  is  told  that  what  prevails  is  the  indenture  system,  or  the  corvic 
system,  or  the  compound  system — terms  which  convey  little,  if  any, 
meaning  to  him,  although  he  is  at  length  beginning  to  have  some 
conception  of  what  the  last-mentioned  "  system  "  signifies.     Or  the 
same  result  may  be  brought  about  by  means  of  taxation,  and  this 
sounds  perfectly  innocuous ;  for  is   not  the  British  citizen  himself 
pretty  smartly  taxed,  and  has  not  the  native  the  same  privilege  of 
gmmbliug  when   he  pays  ?     Yet  when  we  read  of  the  Bechuana 
^'  rebels,"  as  they  were  termed,  being  brought  down  in  batches  and 
^'  indentured "  for  five  years  to  farmers  anxious  to  secure  cheap 
labour,  we  cannot  profess  much  surprise  at  the  caustic  reference  to 
pur  "  Slave  Mart."     When  we  find  laws  enacted  imposing  taxation 
for   the    admitted    purpose,  not   of     providing    revenue,    but    of 
obtaining  labour,  the  thought  occurs  that  this  to  a  certain  extent  is 
merely  a  less  barbarous  substitute  for  the  overseer's  lash.     And  one 
mildly  wonders  what  the  liberty-loving  Briton,  who  suggests  that 
every    one  is   free  beneath    his  flag,    thinks  of  the  following  ad- 
vertisement, stated  to  have  not  long  since  appeared  in  a  Natal 
newspaper : 

"ABSC9NDED,  an  indentured  Indian  named  'MUNUSAMY'; 
discolouration  of  skin  on  leftside  of  chest  and  left  cheek.  Also  indentured 
Indian  named  *PONUSAMY';  scar  on  right  shoulder-blade,  mole  on 
right  palm. — ^Anyone  harbouring  same  will  be  prosecuted." 

Bnt  perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  virtues  of 
''  benevolent  despotism  "  is  seen  in  the  employment  of  native  races 
to  fight  our  battles  ior  us.     Wild  animals  are  sometimes  lured  to 
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their  doom  by  means  of  one  of  their  kind  trained  to  act  as  a  decoy, 
and  we  occasionally  hear  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  The 
process  has  been  adapted,  with  magnificent  effrontery  and  a  grim^ 
sense  of  hamonr,  to  the  needs  of  aggressive  Imperalism  ;  and 
having  extended  the  Empire  by  bringing  the  "inferior  races"  under 
cor  sway,  by  a  masterstroke  of  genius  we  utilise  them  to  still, 
farther  extend  and  also  to  defend  the  Empire,  and  convert  them 
into  instruments  for  bestowing  upon  their  brethren  the  boons  which 
they  themselves  have  obtained.  It  is  very  largely  in  this  way  that 
our  Indian  Empire  has  been  built  up  ;  it  is  very  largely  in  this  way, 
that  we  have  won  our  Egyptian  campaigns ;  and  more  recently  in. 
South  Africa  we  improved  upon  the  process  by  not  disdaining  the* 
aid  of  the  natives  in  the  subjugation  of  another  white  race.  Possibly 
it  is  this  fact  which  explains  why  ''  methods  of  barbarism  "  are 
occasionally  characteristic  of  ''  civilised  warfare " ;  but  at  any  rate 
the  arrangement  has  its  distinct  advantages.  It  is  using  up  the 
less  valuable  material,  whilst  the  purpose  is  served  equally  well  if 
not  better ;  it  is  cheaper  from  the  monetary  point  of  view,  and  quite 
as,  if  not  more,  efficient ;  it  permits  the  work  being  faithfully  done 
without  any  foolish  scruples ;  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
gratification  of  the  bellicose  spirit  of  savagedom  (so  eminently  dis- 
tasteful to  civilisation),  and  it  makes  all  parties  happy.  Decidedly 
there  is  a  benevolence  about  this  kind  of  despotism  which  is  most 
refreshing,  and  must  certainly  vindicate  it  if  anything  can. 

Here,  however,  this  cursory  investigation  into  Imperialist  rule 
must  close.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  extending  it  have  ample 
means  in  the  works  of  many  able  writers.  The  more  it  is  extended 
the  better,  for  then  the  more  irresistible  will  be  the  conclusion  that 
the  government  of  subject  peoples  is  pervaded  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  dominant  rather  than  of  the  servient  race, 
and  that  arbitrary  rule  never  is  purely  or  even  preponderatingly 
beneficent.  The  stern  logic  of  facts,  not  less  than  the  ratiocina- 
five  process,  proclaims  that  benevolent  despotism  is  not  possible. 
There  may  be — ^there  generally,  although  not  invariably,  is — 
exhibited  a  certain  varying  amount  of  benevolence ;  for  the  majority 
of  men^  whilst  largely  swayed  by  selfish  considerations,  are  not 
wholly  bad,  and  pure  and  unredeemed  tyranny  is  fiendish  rather 
than  human.  But  the  benevolence  is  relatively  small ;  it  is  never 
the  prominent  feature  of  alien  rule ;  and  in  an  absolute  sense  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  distinguish  alien  rule.  It  neither 
characterises  despotism,  nor  justifies  despotism,  and  both  the 
Imperialist  hypotheses  fail.     Says  John  Stuart  Mill : 

"  The  government  of  a  people  by  itself  has  a  meaning  and  a  reality ; 
but  such  a  thing  as  government  of  one  people  by  another  does  not  and 
cannot  exist.  One  people  may  keep  another  as  a  waiTsn  or  preserve  for 
its  own  use,  a  place  to  make  money  in,  a  hiunan  cattle  farm  to  be  worked 
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for  the  profit  of  its  own  inhabitants.  But  if  the  good  of  the  governed  is 
the  proper  business  of  a  government,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  people 
should  directly  attend  to  it.  The  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  give  some  of 
their  best  men  a  commission  to  look  after  it ;  to  whom  the  opinion  of 
their  own  country  can  be  neither  much  of  a  guide  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  nor  a  competent  judge  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
performed.  .  •  •  Beal  good  government  is  not  compatible  >vith  the  con- 
dition of  the  case.  There  is  but  a  choice  of  imperfections.  ...  To 
govern  a  country  under  responsibility  to  the  people  dt  that  country  and 
to  govern  one  country  under  responsibility  to  the  people  of  another  are 
two  very  different  things.  What  makes  the  excellence  of  the  first  is,  that 
freedom  is  preferable  to  despotism ;  but  the  last  i»  despotism.  The  only 
choice  the  case  admits  is  a  choice  of  despotisms ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  despotism  of  twenty  millions  is  necessarily  better  than  that  of  a  few, 
or  of  one."  ^ 

The  Problem  of  Empire. 

The  attempted  vindication  of  despotism  on  the  score  of  benevo- 
lence breaks  down  at  every  point.  Despotism  never  is  and  never 
can  be  benevolent  in  the  fnll  signification  of  the  term ;  and  if  it  could 
be  and  were,  that  fact  alone  would  not  vindicate  it.  All  that  is 
theoretically  possible  is  that  it  should  be  characterised  by 'some  amount 
of  benevolence;  whilst  in  actual  practice,  where  benevolenc9  is 
exhibited  at  all,  it  is  relatively  small,  and  tho  dominant  feature  of 
despotism  is  almost  invariably  the  promotion  of  selfish  interests 
operating  by  means  of  exploitation. 

Only  when  humanitarianism  calls  for  the  subjugation  of  other 
races  is  an  ethical  justification  for  it  established.  And  since, 
although  no  instance  can  be  cited  in  which  conquest  has  been 
nndertaken  solely  or  mainly  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  men 
when  engaged  in  the  work  of  subjugation  generally  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  in  fact  promoting  such  cause,  let  it  be  said 
that  there  is  one  principle  by  which  they  can  test  the  righteousness 
of  their  action,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  unselfishness.  If  they 
can  truthfully  say  that  jthey  seek  no  personal  or  national  gain,  that 
they  are  influenced  by  no  sordid  motives,  that  they  look  for  no 
material  reward :  if  they  can  honestly  acquit  themselves  of  any 
feeling  of  hatred,  malice,  animosity,  or  revenge  ;  if  they  can  sincerely 
assert  that  they  have  purged  themselves  from  the  lust  of  conquest, 
the  love  of  power,  and  the  pride  of  race ;  if  they  can  conscientiously 
plead  that  they  have  dismissed  from  their  minds  all  sense  of  their 
own  superiority,  all  conceit  as  to  their  fitness  for  supremacy,  all 
desire  for  national  aggrandisement ;  if  they  can  before  the  solemn 
tribunal  of  ethics  unequivocally  declare  that  their  one  and  only  aim  is 
to  do  good  to  others  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  progress, 
and  brotherhood  ; — ^then,  and  then  only,  let  them  engage  with  a  light 
heart  in  the  destruction  of  liberty.  They  may,  even  after  passing 
through  such  an  ordeal^  be  mistaken — for  they  are  but  fallible — and 
>  Xepre$etUative  Govemfneni,  chap.  xvSii. 
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the  resnlts  they  looked  for  may  not  be  achieved ;  but  they  shall  at 
least  have  multiplied  a  hundredfold  the  chances  of  success,  and  they 
shall  at  least  have  found  that  justification  they  now  invariably 
postulate  but  woefally  fail  to  establish. 

And  in  this  light  mustVe  also  regard  the  problem  of  Empire.  For, 
as  has  been  indicated,  that  problem  remains ;  a  stupendous  problem, 
which  the  theory  of  benevolent  despotism  fails  to  solve.  Great 
Britain,  let  it  be  recalled,  has  acquired  dominion  over  a  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  acquired  in  a  spirit  of 
humanitarianism  or  unselfishness  does  not  demand  (and,  for  cogent 
reasons  previously  pointed  out,  does  not  even  justify)  the  abrupt 
termination  of  that  dominion  ;  and  if  it  did  the  proposal  would  only 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  lunacy.  The  crucial  question  therefore 
remains — ^How  is  this  vast  Empire  to  be  governed  for  the  best  ? 

Strictly  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
suggest  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the 
Empire  is  already  governed  for  the  best,  and  the  first  stage  towards 
any  reform  is  to  shatter  this  belief;  iconoclasm  is  an  essential 
preliminary,  and  it  is  this  which  in  the  main  has  been  here 
attempted.  The  man  who  is  eaten  up  with  self-conceit  will  not  be 
conscious  of  any  need  for  improvement,  and  the  nation  which  is 
eaten  up  with  pride  of  race  will  think  that  it  can  do  no  wrong. 
Unless  it  be  possible  to  destroy  the  fatuous  contention  that  in 
imposing  her  rule  upon  other  races  Great  Britain  is  conferring  upon 
them  an  inestimable  boon ;  unless  it  be  possible  to  bring  home  to  her 
the  fact  that  such  rule,  instead  of  being  a  grand  success,  is  a  lament- 
able failure;  and  that,  so  far  from  altruism  being  its  dominant 
feature,  it  is  characterised  by  gross  egoism ;  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for 
any  improvement,  and  somewhat  futile  therefore  to  propound  any 
scheme  of  reform.  The  preliminary  task  is  a  herculean  one ;  it  is 
one  which  has  for  years  past  engaged  the  attention  of  many  able 
men,  but  their  voices  have  been  almost  as  those  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness !  Vanity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  great  nations  ;  and  in  this 
they  differ  from  great  men,  the  fact  being  that  whilst  the  latter  are 
frequently  the  most  modest  (for  the  reason  that  they  are  great)  a 
nation  even  when  great  is  largely  composed  of  individuals  who  are 
little,  and  who  seek  a  reflected  glory  in  the  achievementsx>f  the  race. 
It  is  not  the  great  men'  of  the  nation,  the  men  who  most  contribute  to 
the  greatness  of  that  nation,  whom  we  find  boasting  of  its  greatness  and 
actiog  as  though  their  country  oould  do  no  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  men 
whose  chief  ofiEering  to  the  common  cause  consists  of  a  vicious  and 
demoralieing  patriotism,  under  guise  of  which  they  can  glorify  them- 
selves without  rebuke,  who  are  the  national  braggarts.  And  this 
vanity,  if  the  besetting  sin,  is  the  one  which  it  is  the  most  difficult 
to  curb,  much  more  to  eradicate.  On  all  hands  it  is  exalted  into  a 
virtue ;  it  is  utilised  by  the  unscrupulous,  it  is  exploited   by  the 
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mercenary,  it  is  tickled  by  the  statesman,  it  is  fostered  by  the  pulpit ; 
and  the  latter,  indeed,  has  imparted  to  it  a  divine  sanction  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  theory  of  a  chosen  nation,  and  inferentially  of  a 
tribal  Deity.  Until  men  can  be  led  to  see  that  self-satisfaction  and 
boastfolness  are  as  priggish  in  a  race  as  in  an  individual,  and 
productive  of  far  greater  evil,  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  change  in 
their  attitude  towards  alien  races  or  for  an  application  to  other 
nations  of  the  same  amount  of  justice  as  that  which  they  practise 
towards  men  of  their  own  nationality. 

Nevertheless,  mere  destructive  criticism  can  never  be  regarded  as 
a  wholly  satisfactory  performance ;  and  whilst  to  demonstrate  that  a 
proffered  solution  of  a  problem  is  unsound  (if  such  it  be)  is  to  clear 
the  ground,  this,  essential  though  it  is,  merely  creates  a  void  unless 
it  helps  to  the  true  solution  and  suggests  the  nature  of  the  edifice 
to  be  erected.  Farther,  there  is  more  probability  of  destructive 
criticism  accomplishing  its  mission  if  it  be  accompanied  by  con- 
structive effort ;  whilst  it  may  also  be  forcibly  urged  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  who  think  the  wrong  road  is  being  traversed 
to  point  out  a  more  excellent  way.  Hence  this  dissertation  may 
not  inappropriately  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  contemplating  for  a 
moment  the  problem  of  Empire,  and  suggesting  in  what  direction 
lies  the  answer  to  the  crucial  question  before  referred  to. 

Not  that  there  is  in  this  respect  much  scope  for  originality,  so 
far  as  the  principle  of  government  is  concerned,  whilst  the  method 
of  the  application  of  that  principle  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  the  examination  into  the  structure  and  function  of  machinery 
and  the  evolution  of  a  system,  are  tasks  for  the  skilled  investigator 
and  practical  statesman,  and  tasks  as  formidable  as  they  are  grave. 
But  the  goal  to  which  all  effort  should  be  directed  is  sufficiently 
indicated,  if  not  expressly  stated,  in  what  has  been  already  laid 
down.  If  despotism  is  a  bad  thing,  if  benevolence,  neither  justifies 
nor  characterises  it,  obviously  the  only  legitimate  general  aim  is  to 
secure  its  abrogation,  and  interim  administration  must  promote  this 
object.  In  other  words,  the  best  way  to  govern  another  race  is  to 
teach  it  to  govern  itself;  to  educate  it  (if  not  already  sufficiently 
educated)  up  to  the  point  of  autonomy ;  to  develop  in  it  the  capacity 
to  appreciate,  utilise  and  justify  free  institutions,  and  gradually  to 
accord  to  it  greater  liberty  until  the  last  vestige  of  alien  rule  shall 
disappear.  ''  Gradually "  is  a  vague  word,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  employed  in  a  generalisation,  since  no  arbitrary  rule 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  the  process,  and  this  must 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  In  some  cases  the  result 
might  be  achieved  comparatively  speedily,  in  others  the  process 
must  be  slow  and  require  steady  and  persistent  nurture.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  century  that  any  approach  to  self-government  has 
been  made  in  England,  and  we  are  yet  far  from  having  attained  to 
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a  true  democracy :  although  if  platocracy  was  formerly  all  powerfnl 
and  is  still  potent,  the  rale  has  at  least  not  been  that  of  an  alien 
race.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  government  should  be  directed 
to  the  restoration  or  procreation  or  extension  of  liberty,  for  liberty 
is  the  prime  factor  in  progress ;  and  although  a  people  may  have  to 
be  assisted  to  acquire  a  just  appreciation  of  freedom,  this  will  never 
be  accomplished  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  absolute  bondage.  If 
liberty  is  the  end,  it  is  also  very  largely  the  means ;  the  granting 
of  the  franchise  is  in  itself  a  potent  educational  influence.  No  doubt 
suddenly  to  withdraw  all  restraints  upon  men  who  have  long  been 
kept  in  subjection  might,  and  probably  would,  prove  disastrous ; 
but  it  is  by  gradually  relaxing  the  parental  hand  that  the  child 
eventually  learns  to  walk.  Nor  must  we  demand  too  much,  or  pre- 
sume that  because  a  race  has  not  attained  to  our  own  standard,  it 
is  not  entitled  to  freedom.  Despite  our  boasted  superiority,  our 
own  shortcomings  and  moral  delinquencies  are  sufficiently  grave  to 
debar  us  from  being  too  exacting  with  others.  If  we  were  once  to 
apply  the  highest  test  of  fitness  for  liberty,  namely  the  capacity  to 
use  it  without  imperilling  general  liberty^  we  should  not  emerge 
from  the  ordeal  with  remarkable  credit.  No  race  in  fact  is  in 
a  position  to  rigidly  scrutinise  the  weaknesses  and  failings  of 
another  rac3,  or  even  the  crimes  of  other  races ;  and  whilst  we  can 
only  advance  by  stages,  there  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  re- 
maining stationary  or  for  perpetuating  despotism.  In  short,  in  the 
principle  of  humanitarianism  we  have  an  adequate  guide ;  if  we 
once  choose  to  act  upon  that  principle  the  battle  is  three  parts  won, 
for  the  practical  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  problem  are  very 
largely  of  our  own  creating. 

Of  course,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  all  this  means  a  revo- 
Intion  in  our  ideas  of  government  and  our  system  of  rule — ideas 
which  are  nurtured  by  the  theory  of  benevolent  despotism,  and  a 
system  which  that  theory  tends  to  stereotype.  We  must  recognise 
that  hitherto  we  have  to  a  great  extent  retarded  growth  and  develop- 
ment, that  we  have  in  the  main  been  governed  by  selfish  considera- 
tions, that  we  have  studied  the  good  of  ourselves  rather  than  the 
good  of  our  subjects,  that  we  have  presumptuously  considered  the  loss 
of  independence  as  involving  no  injustice  if  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  British  rule,  and  that  we  have  been  led  by  conceit 
to  regard  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  our  own  supremacy  as 
equivalent  to  advancing  the  progress  of  the  world.  If  we  would 
obtain  a  closer  insight  into  our  responsibilities  we  must  come  down 
from  our  lofty  pedestal,  and  then  only  shall  we  realise  that  unless 
we  are  to  occupy  the  throne  of  pure  usurpers  we  must  stand  in  a 
fiduciary  position,  and  that  if  we  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  our 
obligations  the  power  we  exercise  must  be  directed  to  the  single 
purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
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this  oar  constant  aim  ahonld  be  the  emancipation  of  those  who  are 
sabject  to  onr  controL  Only  in  this  way  can  we  discharge  the 
grave  responsibilities  to  which  Empire  gives  rise,  and  offer  it  may  be 
some  atonement  for  the  grievous  wrongs  which  in  so  many  instances 
were  perpetrated  in  the  creation  of  EmpirCi  and  which  in  so  many 
instances  have  attended  its  continuance. 

But  whilst  the  abrogation  of  despotism  shoold  be  our  ultimate 
goal,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  complete  emancipation  of  subject 
races  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lowering  of  the  flag  or  a  severance 
of  connection.     In  onr  self-governing  colonies — ^independent  sister 
nations,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  termed  them — we  have  an  admir- 
able model ;  and  they  point  to  the  establishment  of  autonomous 
institutions  within  the  geographical  area  (which,  of  course,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  immntably  fixed)  and  the  conversion  of  the  bond 
of  force  into  the  bond  of  affection.     It  is  true  we  cannot  legiti- 
mately say  that  to  this  the  stamp  of  finality  is  definitely  to  be 
imparted,  for  complete  political  freedom  involves  the  right  to  abso- 
lute severance,  unless  in  any  given  instance  such  an  act  would 
endanger  general  liberty.     If  the  colonies  should  desire  to  break 
the  silken  cord  that  binds  them,  there  would  be  no  ethical  justifica- 
tion for  the  mother  country  to  seek  to  prevent  them  by  force,  and 
certainly  in  the  case  of  her  large  colonies  she  would  not  make  the 
attempt.     But  the  strength  of  the  union  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
voluntary  one,  that  it  is  due  not  to  the  denial  but  to  the  exercise 
of  freedom ; ,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached  in  the  history  of  those 
now  subject  to  our  rule  our  task  will  have  been   accomplished. 
That  the  newly  emancipated  States  would  then  wish  for  total  sepa- 
ration there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  ;  but  if  they  did  we  must  still 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  it  would  then   become  a 
question  of  whether  total  separation  would  in  the  particular  case 
accord  with,  or  be  detrimental  to,  that  principle.     Liberty,  however, 
does  not  mean  the  isolation  of  races ;  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  no  nation  has  a  right  to  the  exclusive  and  unqualified  appro- 
priation of  any  portion  of   the  earth's  surface;  and   under  any 
circumstances  Englishmen  will  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
whatever  the  conditions  of  government  may  be,  and  wherever  they 
settle  in  numbers  will  by  force  of  character  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  that  government.     A  community  to  be  free  need  not 
consist  of  only  one  race ;  a  despotic  government  can,  and  does, 
exist  amongst  men  of  the  same  race ;  a  democratic  government  can, 
and  does,  exist  amongst  men  of  different  races.     The  point  is,  not 
that  every  distinct  section  of  the  great  human  family  should  have 
the  power  to  detach  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  that  all 
those,  whether  belonging  to  one  section  or  several  sections,  who  are 
domiciled  under  a  common  government  should  eventually  have  an 
equal  voice  in  that  government,  subject  to  a  common  responsibility. 
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Men  will  never  willingly  submit  to  despotism,  bat  if  tbey  enjoy  the 
same  political  rights  they  can,  thongh  of  varying  nationalities,  live 
happily  together.  No  doubt  the  ties  of  kinship  are  strong,  and, 
cccteris  pariius,  there  is  more  cohesion  between  members  of  the  same 
race ;  and  hence  federation  between  Great  Britain  and  an  alien  race 
might  not  be  so  readily  attainable  as  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
own  children.  But  federation  is  the  nataral,  it  might  almost  be 
said  the  inevitable,  result  of  gradual  emancipation  and  evolutionary 
development ;  whilst  in  our  own  South  African  colonies  we  have 
had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  not 
only  for  free  institutions  to  be  worked  in  common  by  men  of  dififerent 
nationalities^  but  for  the  numerical  stronger  nationality  to  evince 
the  warmest  loyalty  to  an  alien  and  distant  sovereign  Power.  It  is 
only  because  these  free  institutious  were  ruthlessly  overridden,  only 
because  the  sovereign  Power  deliberately  disregarded  the  wishes  of 
the  majority,  only  because  it  called  into  play  the  dormant  racial 
instinct  and  compelled  men  to  choose  between  the  ties  of  kinship 
and  the  ties  of  allegiance,  that  the  loyalty  ceased.  Of  the 
egregious  blundering  and  criminal  folly  which  characterised  our 
South  African  diplomacy,  one  of  the  most  significant  features  is 
that  it  led  not  merely  to  war  but  to  civil  war — or  rebellion  as  it  is 
usually  termed.  It  affords  a  remarkable  object  lesson  as  to  how 
despotism  fails  where  liberty  succeeds.^ 

If  we  are  willing  to  make  a  practical  step  in  the  direction  of 
emancipation  we  could  most  appropriately  commence  with  India. 
That  vast  country  possesses  men  who  in  mental  equipment  are 
certainly  not  below  any  statesmen  England  can  produce  to-day — 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  saying  much,  for  British  statesmanship  has 
seldom  been  at  so  low  an  ebb.  The  cultured  Indian  is  often 
superior  to  the  cultured  Briton,  and  competes  successfully  with  him 
at  his  own  universities ;  and  one  can  scarcely  contend  that  even  the 
masses  of  the  people  would  display  less  capacity  for  self-government 
than  the  maffickers  of  Fleet  Street.  Moreover,  a  practical  pro- 
gramme has  been  formulated  for  us  in  the  moderate  demands  of 
able  Indians,  which  might  be  adopted  without  any  difficulty,  and 
would  prove  a  good  start.  The  leaders  of  Indian  opinion,  as  Sir 
William  Wedderbuin  tells  us,  always  place  their  best  advice  and 
support  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

'^  Year  after  year,  in  the  great  Indian  National  Congress,  they  bring 
together  representative  men,  freely  elected  from  all  the  provinces,  and, 
after  careful  deliberation,  respectively  submit  to  the  Government  their 
resolutions,  which  contain  the  matured  conclusions  of  Indian  public 
opinion." 

Why  should  not  their  resolutions  be  accepted  ?     Why  should  not 

^  **  It  is  a  yerj  serions  thing,  a  matter  involYing  most  seriooB  consideration,  if  we 
are  asked  to  go  in  opposition  to  Datch  aentiment."— Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Febroarj  13, 1896. 
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the  matared  conclnsions  of  Indian  pablio  opinion  be  acted  npon  ? 
Nay,  more.  Why  should  not  the  men  who  thus  place  their  advice 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Why  should  not  some  approach  to  autonomy  be  made  ? 
Continues  Sir  William : 

''  Up  to  the  present  time  no  Indian  has  ever  been  appointed  a  member 
either  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council,  or  of  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  central  Government  is 
usually  out  of  touch  with  popular  feeling.  Since  1860,  indeed,  there  have 
been  nominated  Indian  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council; 
but  their  functions  were  very  limited,  until  the  Indian  Councils  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1892,  which  provided  that  the  non-official  members  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Viceroy  partly  on  the  recommendation  of  certain 
representative  bodies  in  India.  This  Act  also  gave  these  non-official 
members  the  right  of  interpellation,  and  power  to  c^uss  the  Budget.  It 
is  now  proposed  in  order  to  give  genuine  Indian  public  opinion  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  that  the  non-official  members  should  be  made  more 
directly  representative  of  the  taxpayers;  and  that  they  should  be 
empowered  to  move  amendments  and  take  divisions  upon  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Budget ;  also  that  the  Budget  should  be  passed  item  by 
item ;  the  points  thus  raised  being  formally  brought  imder  the  cognisance 
of  the  India  Office,  and  afterwards  of  Parliament.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  a  sufficient  number  of  representative  Indians  of  position 
and  experience  should  be  nominated  to  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Viceroy's  and 
Local  Legislative  Councils ;  also  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  Indian  in 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy.  Finally,  in  order  to  maintain  the- 
controlling  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  be  placed  upon  the^ 
British  Estimates ;  and  that  the  salutary  practice,  under  which  a  Parh'a- 
mentary  enquiry  into  the  whole  administration  of  India  used  to  be  held 
every  twenty  years,  shoidd  be  revived,  and  established  by  Statute.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  these  proposals  are  of  a  modest  and  practical  kind. 
No  one  can  regard  them  as  revolutionary  or  dangerous.  Why  not  grant 
them?"^ 

In  other  words,  why  not  make  some  attempt  to  enable  India  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation?  Proposals  are  from  time  to  time 
forthcoming  as  to  what  the  Imperial  Government  should  do  in  the 
way  of  reforming  the  land  system,  the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  so 
forth ;  but  no  solid  progress  will  be  made  until  the  people  them- 
selves are  permitted  to  deliberate  and  formulate  their  own  desires, 
and  to  have,  through  their  accredited  representatives,  a  gradually 
increasing  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Government,  The  subject^ 
however,  cannot  be  here  pursued.  It  is  one  of  magnitude,  and  its 
development  would  require  a  volume ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  at 
present  to  foresee  the  exact  form  which  the  evolutionary  process 
would  take ;  whilst  until  a  willingness  shall  be  exhibited  to  initiate 
it,  little  would  be  gained  by  attempting  to  indicate  what  the 
subsequent  stages  should  be.    Cest  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  ;  once  let 

1  Pamphlet  No.  U  of  The  League  of  Liberals  against  AggreBBion  and  Hilitarism* 
London :  The  Reform  Press. 
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the  principle  be  recognised  ftnd  reduced  into  practice,  and  there  will 
Bot  be  wanting  in  Indian  genios,  should  British  statesmanship 
lamentably  fail,  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods. 

With  regard  to  other  native  races,  it  will  no  doabt  be  contended 
that  in  some  cases  there  woald  be  greater  difficulties  than  with 
India,  and  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  they  are  permanently 
fixed  by  the  order  of  nature  (or,  as  some  term  it,  by  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Providence)  on  a  lower  plane.  Here,  again,  however, 
pride  is  largely  responsible  for  the  feeling.  That  there  are  degrees 
of  civilisation,  and  that  the  term  *'  backward  "  is  not  illegitimately 
applied  to  some  races,  is  no  doubt  true ;  and  it  would  be  idle '  to 
pretend  that  men  who  have  never  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  self-government  means,  and  who  in  their  primitive  condition 
were  subject  to  the  absolute  despotism  of  a  king  or  chieftain,  can, 
'  when  there  has  been  merely  substituted  the  despotism  of  a  foreign 
Power,  present  the  most  promising  material  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture free  citizens.  But  no  insuperable  obstacle  presents  itself. 
That  Canaan  must  be  for  ever  cursed,  or  doomed  to  be  a  servant  of 
servants  until  the  end  of  time,  is  a  dictum  of  combined  ignorance, 
impotence,  and  conceit.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
humanity  have  skins  as  black  as  coal,  and,  given  educational  oppor-  . 
tunities  which  the  white  man  possesses,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  our  coloured  brethren,  even  though  their  normal  brain  capacity 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  our  own,  would  not  acquit  themselves 
witii  credit.  Here,  again,  our  work  lies  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  we  must  look  especially  to  the  children.  The  dusky  races 
have  the  same  innate  love  of  freedom  as  that  by  which  we  are 
characterised.  To  attempt  to  permanently  govern  them  by  sheer 
brute  force  only  means  periodic  rebellions  and  periodic  bloodshed, 
whilst  at  present  they  are  too  keenly  alive  to  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims  to  exhibit  for  us  any 
strong  affection,  although  they  may,  to  a  great  extent,  endure  the 
ills  they  have  rather  than  fly  to  others  they  know  not  of.  But  if 
we  choose  to  relax  the  harshness  of  our  rule,  to  treat  them  as  human 
beings  and  not  as  chattels,  to  extend  our  curriculum  beyond  mere 
instruction  in  the  '^  dignity  of  labour,"  and  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunity and  means  for  the  development  of  their  faculties,  we  shall 
find  that  they  too  can  exhibit  some  appreciation  of  the  art  of  self- 
government  and  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  liberty  is  not 
synonymous  with  licence;  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  even  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  latent  force  which  has  hitherto  been 
lost  to  the  world,  and  find  we  have  less  reason  than  we  have  hitherto 
supposed  to  plume  ourselves  upon  our  innate  superiority. 

The  gravamen  of  th^  indictment  of  '^  benevolent  despotism "  is 
that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  despotism.  Whilst  in  practice  the 
benevolence,  if  manifested  at  all,  is  relatively  small,  and  whilst  even 
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if  it  were  exhibited  to  the  f  allest  extent  that  drcumstanoes  admit, 
it  would  be  no  adequate  juistifioation ;  its  Bnpposed  or  actual  eidst- 
enoe  obscures  the  facts,  satisfies  the  conscience,  and  leads  to 
acquiescence  in  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  liberty,  instead  of 
efforts  towards  its  restoration.  A  government,  whatever  its  form, 
which  is  stationary,  in  its  nature,  which  always  regards  a  race  as 
being  in  its  cradle  and  under  permanent  disability,  which  does  not 
contemplate  and  promote  growth  and  development  and  is  not  pro- 
gressive in  its  aims,  is  inherently  bad.  A  government  which  dooms 
the  governed  to  abject  servitude,  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  represses  all  opportunity  or 
incentive  to  rise,  and  at  the  best  imposes  upon  them  the  manual  labour 
of  men  whilst  in  all  other  respects  it  treats  them  as  children,  is 
intensely  vicious.  Alien  rule,  to  be  even  tolerable,  must  be  free 
from  exploitation,  must  be  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects  and  the  expansion  of  their  faculties,  must  assist 
and  not  retard  the  process  of  evolution,  and  must  have  liberty  and 
autonomy  as  its  ultimate  goal.  The  only  form  of  despotism  which 
has  the  fidntest  title  to  be  regarded  as  benevolent  is  the  despotism 
whose  constant  aim  is  to  destroy  itself. 

Jno.  Geo.  Godabd. 
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HOME  RULE  AND  THE   KING'S  VISIT 
TO  IRELAND. 


Ths  trath  of  the  old  saying  that  '^  only  the  most  unlikely  things 
happen  "  is  well  demonstrated  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  A 
most  extraordinary  and  welcome  change  has  suddenly  come  over  the 
political  situation.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  were 
her  prospects  so  bright  and  fnll  of  promise,  and  never  before  has 
such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  all  classes  to  forget  the  past 
and  work  together  for  the  reconstruction  of  society  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  trust  and  goodwill.  It  has  come  about  as  great  revolutions 
in  thought  are  apt  to  do,  in  the  most  unexpected  and  quiet  manner. 
A  conference  on  the  Land  Question  was  recently  held  in  Dublin,  at 
which  eight  representatives  of  the  landlords  and  eight  representatives 
of  the  tenants  met  together,  to  discuss  in  friendly  conference  their 
differences  with  regard  to  the  Land  Question,  to  hear  each  other's 
views,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to 
both  sides,  which  could  be  presented  to  the  Government  as  the 
consensus  of  Irish  opinion  on  the  form  the  new  Land  Bill  must  take, 
if  it  were  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  ending  the  land  war,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  in  Ireland.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  friendly  conference  has  been  held  in  Ireland  between  such  hereditary 
enemies  as  landlord  and  tenant,  is  quite  unique,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  conferences,  from 
which  nothing  but  good  results  may  be  anticipated,  especially  on 
the  larger  question  of  the  future  government  of  Ireland.  The 
Conference  unanimously  adopted  a  report,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  new  Land  Bill  should  be  framed, 
if  the  country  was  to  be  given  a  fresh  start,  with  opportunities  to 
'  devote  its  energies  to  the  pressing  agricultural  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  day. 

Following  this  report,  Mr.  Wyndham  introduced  his  long  ex- 
pected Land  Bill,  which,  though  failing  to  embody  all  the  conference 
had  advocated,  appears  nevertheless  to  be  an  able  and  honest  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  great  question  on  lines  fair  to  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  with  little  or  no  risk  entailed  on  the  British  taxpayer,  and 
therefore  likely  to  find  favour  in  England.  Its  main  object  is  to 
facilitate  the  extension  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  and 
enable  those  landlords  who  are  tired  of  the  land  war,  and  find  them- 
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selves  in  financial  embarrassment  through  recent  land  legislation,  to 
get  ont  of  an  impossible  and  intolerable  position  by  selling  their 
properties  to  the  tenants,  the  Government  advancing  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  agreed  upon  between  them,  to  buy  the  landlord 
out ;  while,  at  the  end  of  sixty-eight  years,  the  tenant  or  his  heirs 
become  the  owner  of  the  farm,  subject  merely  to  a  small  perpetual 
rentcharge  to  the  State.  The  Bill,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  has 
not  yet  passed  through  the  third  reading,  may,  of  course,  be  either 
defeated  or  withdrawn  ;  but  at  the  second  reading  it  appeared  to  be 
an  honest  endeavour  to  solve  the  land  problem  in  the  only  way 
possible,  unleBS  the  country  is  prepared  to  go  in  for  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  which  at  present  it  does  not  seem  inclined  to  do. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Land  Conference,  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  Landowners'  Convention,  which  represents 
the  larger  and  more  influential  and  residential  of  the  landlords, 
objected  at  the  outset  to  the  holding  of  a  conference  at  all.  It 
declined  to  confer  with  men,  some  of  whom  had  been  described  by 
an  English  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  ^'  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  treason,"  and  whose  leader,  Mr.  Paruell,  had  once 
boasted  ''  he  would  not  rest  until  the  last  link  that  bound  Lreland  to 
England  had  been  severed/'  While  admitting  that  the  Landowners' 
Convention  must  know  its  own  business  best,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that,  had  the  Convention  consented  to  nominate  members  from  its 
own  body  to  represent  it  at  the  Land  Conference,  it  would  have 
placed  itself  in  a  better  and  stronger  position  than  it  now  occupies. 
It  is  sufficient  here,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  conference  has 
been  held,  is  now  part  of  history,  and  has  opened  out  a  new  era  to 
Ireland,  whose  future  appears  once  more  to  be  full  of  hope.  For, 
with  the  land  war  ended,  we  may  expect  to  find  all  classes  united, 
as  they  should  be,  if  the  country  is  ever  to  become  prosperous,  and 
a  centre  of  enterprise  and  industry.  So  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Wyndham's 
Land  Bill  goes,  it  is  full  of  promise,  and  regarded  generally  as  a 
well-thought-out  measure,  which  should  go  far  at  any  rate  to  settle 
the  Land  Question  in  Ireland. 

But  the  great  Land  Question,  though  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
troubles  in  Ireland,  is  not  the  end  of  all  things  ;  and,  to  those 
accustomed  to  look  ahead,  it  is  manifest  that  the  larger  question  of 
Home  Bule  will  come  to  the  front  directly  the  Land  Question  is  out 
of  the  way.  There  is  growing  up  everywhere,  too,  in  Ireland,  a 
welcome  spirit  of  compromise  and  reconciliation,  which  aims  at 
evolving  a  new  and  industrial  Ireland  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  past, 
and  is  represented  by  Mr.  Horace  Flunkett  and  those  who  act  with 
him.  It  aims  at  resuscitating  the  industries  of  the  country,  opening 
up  railways,  harbours,  and  fisheries,  and  placing  the  agricultural 
education  of  Ireland  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  thus  inducing  capital  to 
flow  once  again  into  the  country,  without  which,  it  is  reoognisedt 
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Ireland  will  never  be  either  prosperons  or  contented, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
the  larger  question  of  Home  Bale  settled  in  the  same  amici 
as  it  is  hoped  and  expected  the  Land  Qaestion  will  now 
settled.     In  fact,  it  seems  clearer  every  day  that  in  some 
another,  Home  Bale  will  be  granted  Ireland  in  the  not  fai 
future.     Paradoxical,  too/  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  regarded 
unlikely  the  settlement  will  come  from  a  Unionist  Gov< 
Nor  would  this  surprise  any  one  who  heard  the  debate  on  th 
reading  of  the  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  mon 
Member  after  Member  got  up  and  used  the  very  same  argui 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  landlordism  in  Ireland   as  were 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  leaders  over  twenty  years  ag 
such  a  change  of  front  it  would  surprise  no  one,  perhaps 
their  own  followers,  if  the  Government  come  forward  and  pi 
scheme  of  Home  Bule  for  Ireland  on  the  ground   that,  ''  t 
war  being  over,  there  is  no  valid  argument  left  against  alio 
Irish  to  manage  their  own  affairs.'' 

There  is,  then,  in  Ireland,  a  gradually  evolving  public 
representative  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  which  desires  to 
government  of  Ireland  made  a  success.  Thoughtful  men  of  al 
are  weary  of  crying  over  the  past,  and  relying  on  the  alrea 
worked  English  Parliament  to  help  them,  and  would  see  Irelau 
for  herself  a  united  and  prosperous  country,  with  Industrie 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
brought  to  the  front. 

Thus  the  time  appears  opportune  for  once  again  discuss 
political  question  in  Ireland,  which  must  shortly  engage  the  a 
of  the  Government,  sooner,  perhaps,  than  many  of  us  ar 
We  live  in  a  time  when  it  is  admissible  and  profitable  t 
with  attention  and  respect  to  all  sides  of  this  most  intricate 
of  Irish  Government,  which  it  was  hopeless  even  to  discu 
the  Land  Question  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  settlement.  ] 
the  atmosphere  has  become  calmer,  and  the  matter  is  g 
regarded  from  a  broader  and  more  tolerant  standpoint  tl 
possible  in  the  late  times  of  stormy  controversy  and  biti 
feuds  in  Ireland.  It  is  recognised  to-day  that,  in  any  future 
of  Home  Bule,  we  must  aim  primarily  at  obtaining  the  co 
all  classes  and  interests  to  any  measure  put  forward  to  S( 
question ;  further,  that  the  scheme  must  be  a  comprehens 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  non-controversial. 

From  the  strictly  English  point  of  view,  does  it  not  seer 
what  of  an  anomaly  that  the  103  Irish  Members  returned 
Imperial  Parliament  out  of  a  total  of  670  Members  for  the  ' 
the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  in  a  position  to  combine  to 
mutilate,  or  wreck,  as  it  suits  them,  any  English,  Scotch,  o 
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.  measure,  against  the  wishes  and  votes  of  the  oonntries  concerned, 
and  merely  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  Home  Bale  in  Ireland  ? 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  recent  Education  Act,  passed 
practically  by  the  Irish  vote.  And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that^  had  there  been  thirty  or  forty  instead  of  eighty  or  more  Irish 
Home  Rulers  in  the  House,  it  would  never  have  become  law,  so  great 
is  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  country.  How  can  we  expect  Irish 
Members,  returned  solely  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  be 
interested  in  the  education  of  English  children,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  measure  blocks  the  way  to  Irish  legislation  ?  Again,  those 
who  have  experience  of  Irish  politics  are  aware  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
Irish  questions  are  little  understood,  and  less  cared  for,  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  except  in  so  far  as  their  discussion  interferes 
with  the  time  of  the  House.  The  Irish  Press  may  be  teeming  with 
matter,  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  yet  nothing  is 
heard  of  it  in  England,  because  the  English  Press,  either  from 
political  motives  or  excess  of  caution  or  loyalty  to  Party,  declines 
to  report  it,  if  it  is  likely  to  demand  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Government.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  ;  and  it  is  quite  the 
exception  to  find  English  politicians  who  study  Irish  public  opinion, 
expressed  in  the  leading  Irish  organs.  Tet  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  only  Englishmen  can  legislate  for  Ireland:  that  is 
to  say,  the  Irish  Members  may  interfere  as  much  as  they  like 
with  English,  or  Scotch,  or  Welsh  measures,  and  help  to  rule  the 
Empire,  but  they  are  not  considered  fit  to  rule  their  own  country. 
The  slackness  of  the  Government  towards  Irish  measures,  and  their 
indifference  to  Irish  matters,  unless  forced  on  their  notice,  is  very 
noticeable  ;  and  when  no  longer  possible  to  keep  Irish  questions  out 
of  the  way,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  rush  them  through 
Parliament  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  if  the  House  had  time 
and  inclination,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  give  Irish  measures 
the  attention  they  deserve,  unless  Parliament  were  to  sit  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year  instead  of  six,  as  at  present.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, what  but  an  unmitigated  nuisance  must  Irish  Members 
be  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster  ?  '^  It  would  be 
interesting,  if  idle,"  said  the  Times  in  its  leading  article,  July  16, 
1901,  ^^to  add  together  all  the  hours  that  have  been  spent  this 
Session  in  discussing  Irish  matters,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  at  the  Legislature's  disposal.  Probably 
many  people  would  be  surprised  were  the  figures  put  before  them, 
more  especially  those  who  realise  that  scarcely  one  of  the  wasted 
days  has  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  smallest  benefit  to 
Ireland." 

Again,  the  Irish  representation  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  representative  of  all 
Ireland.    Elected,  as  four-fifths  of  the  Members  were,  nominees  of  the 
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TTnited  Irish  League,  on  a  distinot  mandate  from  their  constitaents  to 
secure  the  total  abolition  of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  and  practically 
returned  for  this  purpose  alone ;  how  can  they,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination^  be  regarded  as  representative  of  Ireland  in  any  demand 
for  Home  Rule  ?  If  the  subject  of  Home  Bule  was  mentioned  at 
all  during  the  late  general  elections,  it  was  only  because  a  Home  Bule 
Parliament  in  Dublin  was  regarded  as  the  surest  way  of  settling  the 
Land  Question.  The  present  Irish  Home  Bule  Members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  represent,  in  the  main,  one  class  only,viz.,the  agricultural, 
which  is  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Where 
doee  representation  of  Labour  come  in  ?  Where,  again,  except  in 
the  case  of  Dublin  University,  and  one  or  two  Ulster  constituencies, 
is  there  any  direct  representation  of  intellect  or  wealth  in  Ireland  ? 
No  one  can  deny,  who  reflects  for  a  moment,  that  the  present  voice 
of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  real  mandate  of  any 
kind  except  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  landlordism.  What 
would  be  thought  of  England  if  that  country  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  farmers  of  England  alone,  and  these  mostly 
the  poorest,  paying  anything,  in  fact,  from  five  shillings  to  five 
pounds  per  annum  rent  for  their  farms  ?  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  not  be  tolerated  long ;  nor  would  much  heed  be  given  to  a 
demand  for  Home  Bule  from  a  House  so  misrepresentative. 
Ireland  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Irish 
landed  gentry  in  any  future  extension  of  Irish  government.  "  During 
stormy  centuries,''  writes  Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  '^  they  have  been 
a  mainstay  of  the  British  connection ;  they  have  given  England  a 
list  of  illustrious  worthies ;  they  have  been  acquitted  of  nearly  all 
that  has  been  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  whatever  may  be  said,  they 
have  been  a  beneficent  influence  in  the  southern  provinces  at  least." 
*'  I  am  unalterably  persuaded,"  said  Burke,  "  that  the  attempt  to 
suppress,  degrade,  impoverish,  confiscate  and  extinguish  the  original 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  and  the  landed  property  of  the  whole  nation, 
cannot  be  justified  under  any  form  it  may  assume."  Mr.  Wyndham, 
introducing  his  Land  Bill,  said :  "  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Irish  landlords  to  remain  in  Ireland, 
and  be  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Home  Bule  for  Ireland,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  clearly  between  Mr.  Pamell's  idea  of  a  separate 
Parliament  free  from  the  control  of  England,  and  Home  Bule  as 
understood  at  the  present  time.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  responsible 
politician  seriously  entertains  the  idea  to-day  of  total  separation  from 
England.  Moreover,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Irish 
leader  to  believe  that  his  ''  last  link "  speech,  which  has  probably 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  postpone  Home  Bule,  was  the 
speech  of  a  man  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  getting  an  English  Parlia* 
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ment  to  redress  the  manifeBt  iDJnstices  from  which  his  country  at 
that  time  BDfifered  He  was,  so  to  speak,  forced  to  the  conclnsion 
that  England  woald  continue  to  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  Ireland's  woes  as 
long  as  she  coald ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  possible  remedy  was  an 
Irish  Parliament  absolutely  free  from  English  control.  He  had 
also,  doubtless,  learned  the  lesson  that  "  England's  woes  are  Ireland's 
opportunities."  But  since  then,  many  wrongs  have  been  righted. 
Better  security  of  land-tenure  has  been  given  the  tenants,  who  are 
now  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  Land  Commission  which  has  reduced  the  rents  over  Ireland  on  an 
average  some  40  per  cent,  or  more.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  Ireland 
has  now  practically  the  same  system  of  local  government  as  Eng- 
land, and  more  democratic  it  would  be  hard  to  make  it.  Beligious 
inequality  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past ;  more  so  than  it  will  be  in 
England  under  the  new  Education  Act  with  its  odious  and  unfair 
religious  tests.  It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  in  Pamell's 
time  Nationalism  really  meant  class  interest,  ecclesiastical  or  peasant, 
as  also  the  interests  of  all  who  desired  to  be  free  from  legal  restraint 
of  any  kind.  But  now  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  Nationalism 
of  that  type  will  gradually  disappear  when  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  more  prosperous  and  less  miserable. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  the  schemes 
which  have  been  put  forward  for  giving  Ireland  a  Parliament 
of  her  own.  First  we  will  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bule 
scheme,  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Why 
was  this  measure  considered  unworkable  by  those  most  competent 
to  judge  ?  The  root  difficulty  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  was  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  any  kind  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  to  the 
existing  Parliament  at  Westminster  and  to  our  unwritten  Consti- 
tutions. It  was  realised  that,  until  a  general  scheme  of  Federation 
is  demanded  by  the  Colonies,  the  thing  is  impossible ;  for  the  Irish 
Members  under  his  scheme  would  have  been  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  yet  out  of  the  English  Parliament ;  they  would,  in  fact, 
have  been  in  and  out  at  the  same  time.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
senior  partner,  England,  because  it  gave  the  Irish  double  control, 
whUe  destroying  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  leaving  Ireland  to  be 
taxed  for  Imperial  purposes  without  representation.  In  fact,  the 
whole  scheme  on  mature  consideration,  appeared  unworkable,  and 
any  farther  attempts  in  that  direction,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  owned, 
**  passed  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive." 

All  these  difficulties  and  hindrances  still  remain,  and  must  so 
remain,  until  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  its  own 
Home  Bule  Parliament,  which  they  do  not  appear  yet  to  want ;  it 
means,  too,  the  entire  recasting  of  the  Constitutiou,  which  so 
conservative  a  nation  as  England  is  naturally  slow  to  take  up. 
So  far,  then,  as  Federation  is  concerned,  we  must  wait  until  the 
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demand  for  it  develops  from  the  colonial  bide.  Then  cornea  the 
Canadian  models  which  has  many  advocates ;  and  if  this  plan  were 
adopted,  and  one  of  the  Royal  Princes  appointed  Grovernor  of  Ireland 
or  Lord  Lieutenant'  of  Lreland,  it  might  work  well.  Next,  we  have 
Mr.  Butt's  scheme  of  local  Parliaments  for  each  of  the  foar  coun- 
tries, with  an  Imperial,  Parliament  over  all,  for  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  a&irs  of  the  Empire.  Under  this  scheme  the 
people  of  the  four  countries  (or  three,  if  Wales  were  excluded)  would 
have  double  representation :  the  English  being  represented  by  a 
Parliament  dealing  purely  with  English  affairs,  and  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  ditto.  Over  all  would  be  the  Imperial  Parliament,  legis- 
lating for  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  having  charge  of  the  army, 
navy,  defences,  foreign  relations,  and  war ;  and  to  which  the  four 
countries  would  send  delegates  direct.  This  plan  might  succeed,  if 
adopted,  and  should  present  little  difficulty  in  practice.  Another 
proposal  was  to  abolish  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  and  the  whole 
T6gime  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  in  its  place  to  have  a  Boyal  Besi^ 
dence :  Local  government  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Ireland  to  have  a  responsible  statesman  at  its  head  as 
Chief  Secretary,  who  should  be  specially  conversant  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country.  Lastly,  comes  the  suggestion  that  a  Home 
Rule  Parliament  can  be  best  built  up  on  the  superstructure  of  the 
present  local  government  in  Ireland,  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  could 
be  gradually  extended  so  as  to  include  Provincial  Councils  for  the 
four  Provinces  of  Ireland,  and  later  on  a  National  Council  sitting 
in  Dublin. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  serious  suggestions  that  have  been 
put  forward  from  time  to  time  for  giving  Ireland  the  management 
of  her  own  affairs.  With  regard  to  the  risk  to  England  in  giving 
Ireland  Home  Rule,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  England,  with 
command  of  the  army,  navy,  harbours  and  fortresses  of  Ireland, 
would,  with  the  help  of  the  Orangemen,  crush  any  rebellion  or 
attempt  at  foreign  invasion  in  less  than  a  week.  But  the  greatest 
moral  incentive  to  good  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Ireland  would  lie 
in  the  fact  that,  once  Home  Rule  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
nothing  would  remain  to  be  tried  but  military  occupation ;  and  the 
idea  of  Ireland  sinking  into  a  Crown  Colony  after  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  Home  Rule,  would  hardly  appeal  to  Nationalist  aspirations, 
nor  would  the  Irish  leaders  care  to  risk  it.  Then,  again,  the  in- 
herent conservatism  of  the  Irish  people  is  proverbial,  and  is  apparent 
now  in  the  antipathy  shown  by  the  Irish  hierarchy  to  the  socialistic 
principles  and  tendencies  of  the  United  Irish  League.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  priests  of  Ireland  regard  with  scant  favour  the 
mixture  of  communism  in  Nationalist  teaching.  Those  who  know 
the  Irish  best  tell  us  that  Irishmen  are  by  nature  Conservative, 
that   in   this   respect   they  resemble   the  French,  and    if   given 
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Home  Bale  may  astonish  us  with  their  Conservatism.  We  hope 
not,  for  no  ooontry  can  expect  to  thrive  unless  it  progresses  with 
the  times.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  it  is  probable  that  under  Home 
Bule  the  present  party  distinctions  will  entirely  disappear  and  merge 
into  two  parties  only — vis.  Conservative  and  Progressive  ;  one  of  which 
will  be  in  power  and  the  other  in  opposition.  The  Conservatives 
woold  comprise  the  present  Nationalists  who  follow  Mr.  Healy's  lead, 
together  with  the  newly-made  peasant  proprietors ;  while  the  Pro- 
gressives would  consist  of  the  landed  gentry,  Mr.  Redmond's 
followers,  perhaps,  and  the  labouring  classes.  It  might  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  Progressives  would  not  long  remain  in  opposition. 

The  time,  then,  appears  ripe  for  relieving  an  overworked  and 
overburdened  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  for  giving  Ireland 
leave  to  manage  her  own  afiEairs  ;  the  more  so  that  the  end  of  the 
land  war  is  now  in  sight.  The  Irish  will  be  satisfied  to-day  with  a  very 
different  kind  of  Parliament  to  that  demanded  by  Mr.  Pamell  before 
the  English  Government  set  about  removing  the  glaring  injustices 
from  which  the  country  at  that  time  suffered.  When  the  demand 
for  federation  comes  from  the  colonial  side,  no  doubt  a  scheme  will 
then  be  devised  which  will  give  Ireland  satisfaction  as  well ;  but, 
until  then,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  giving  her  the  fallest  powers 
of  self-government  consistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all 
classes  in  Ireland.  To  avoid  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  give  Ireland  complete  satisfaction  on  the  other,  will  now 
be  the  task  of  responsible  statesmen ;  and  the  settlement  must  be 
just  to  all  classes,  and  satisfy  the  legitimate  desire  of  all  who  wish 
to  see  Ireland  a  prosperous  nation.  If  it  is  decided  to  proceed  to 
Home  Bale  by  way  of  the  present  County  Councils,  such  a  scheme, 
if  wisely  drawn  up,  would  probably  be  accepted  by  the  Irish  as 
leading  to  an  Irish  Parliament  later  on.  This  plan  would  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  therefore  be  the  easiest  for  Parlia- 
ment to  adopt.  If  it  satisfied  the  Irish,  it  would  have  the  further 
merit  of  giving  the  Imperial  Parliament  time  to  think  out  the  deeper 
problem  of  federation  later  on.  If  regarded  as  too  roundabout  a 
way  of  giving  Ireland  Home  Bule,  it  would  still  be  some  consolation 
to  know  that  a  sound  public  opinion  was  being  gradually  built  up, 
and  the  country  beiog  educated  at  the  same  time  up  to  a  fall  measure 
of  Home  Bule  later  on. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps^  if  neither  Mr.  Butt's  scheme,  nor  the 
Canadian  model  are  followed,  the  above  plan  might  give  the  best 
results.  A  National  Council  sitting  in  Dublin,  followed  in  a  year  or 
two  by  an  extended  form  of  government,  would  give  the  country 
the  best  possible  training  for  a  Parliament  in  Dublin ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  Ireland  was  on  her  trial  for  the  higher  Parliament, 
would  stimulate  the  best  talent  in  the  country  while  avoiding  at  the 
same  time  the  stigma  of  a  ''  debating  society."     Or  a  National 
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C!oTincil  might  be  formed  from  Members  now  elected  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  These  coald  be  formed  into  a  Grand 
Committee,  before  whom  all  Irish  Bills  woald  come.  Bills,  after 
passing  Grand  Committee,  might  be  required  to  pass  only  one 
reading  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  before  obtaining  the  royal 
assent  and  becoming  law.  If  this  system  were  adopted  the  Irish 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  reduced  by  one- 
third. 

But  the  best  plan  of  all,  if  it  is  decided  to  give  Ireland  a  Parlia- 
ment direct,  would  be  to  trust  the  people,  and  give  the  country  a 
Parliament  of  its  own  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

An  Irish  Parliament,  sitting  in  Dublin ;  to  be  composed  of  two 
Houses  or  Orders,  as  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme — Le.  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  House.  The  Lower  House  or  Order  to  consist  of,  say,  100 
members,  elected  as  now,  but  on  a  somewhat  higher  franchise  and 
qualification  than  now  obtains ;  the  latter  being  necessary  until  the 
education  of  the  masses  is  seriously  taken  up  and  the  large  number 
of  illiterates  in  the  country  reduced.  The  Upper  House  or  Order 
to  consist  of  Irish  peers,  privy  councillors,  and  lieutenants  of 
counties,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of 
counties  to  make  up  the  full  number  of  the  Upper  House,  which  we 
will  call  100  members.  The  peers  and  deputy-lieutenants  required, 
to  be  elected  from  all  Ireland,  by  the  same  electorate  as  returns  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  or  second  Order.  This  would  insure 
keeping  the  Upper  House  in  touch  with  the  country  and  Irish 
public  opinion.  The  deputy-lieutenants  to  be  appointed  to  counties, 
as  now,  or  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  if  retained ;  and  those  eligible 
for  election  to  the  Upper  House  to  have  the  qualification  of  an  income 
of  £1000  per  annum,  or  possess  at  least  1000  acres  in  the  counties 
to  which  they  are  appointed.  The  Upper  House  could  either  have 
a  veto  on  the  Lower  House,  as  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  or,  as 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme,  both  Houses  could  vote  (if  thought  a 
better  plan)  together ;  and  when  they  disagreed,  then  they  could 
vote  by  Orders. 

The  separate  vote  would  safeguard  the  country  against  any  sudden 
and  violent  revolution  on  either  side,  while  the  advantage  of  such 
a  scheme  would  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  old  Irish 
nobility  and  aristocracy  of  Ireland  would  be  secured  to  the  country 
in  the  best  possible  way.  If  the  two  Houses  or  Orders  came  to  a 
deadlock,  the  measure  which  caused  it  could,  after  passing  the  Lower 
House  three  sessions  running,  be  referred  direct  to  the  country. 
This  need  not  prevent  Ireland  delegating,  say,  two  Members  from 
each  of  the  four  provinces  to  represent  her  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment on  Imperial  matters  barred  to  the  Irish  House,  and  entailing 
taxation  on  Ireland.  Such  a  measure,  if  wisely  worked  out,  would 
assuredly  give  Ireland  her  own  Government  in  the  best  sense  of 
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the  word  and  insure  equal  jnatice  to  all  clmwoe  and  interests,  while 
restoring  the  capital  of  Ireland  to  its  ancient  gbnrj. 

Whatever  scheme  is  eventually  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  all 
classes  in  Ireland  must  first  be  consulted  on  the  form  it  is  to 
take.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Ireland,  with  the  land  war 
ended,  for  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  to  dwell  together  in  unity 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  each  other.  The  landed  gentry, 
continuing  to  reside  in  their  demesnes,  will  most  probably  be  large 
employers  of  labour,  and  should  have  a  fair  dumce  of  being  re- 
tomed  to  either  an  Irish  or  an  Imperial  Parliament.  The  new 
peasant  proprietors  will  have  little  sympathy  with  the  labourers,  nor 
will  they  be  large  employers  of  labour.  The  landed  gentry,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  heljong  the  latter 
by  giving  them  comfortable  houses  to  live  in  with  small  plots  of 
ground.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  labourers  of  Ireland  may  in 
the  fature  look  up  to  the  landed  gentry  once  more  as  their  natural 
leaders  ;  and  a  strong  opposition  could  in  any  case  be  formed  by  the 
combination  of  these  two  classes,  sufficient  to  keep  any  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  check.'  All  classes  in  Ireland  must  now  combine  to 
settle  this  great  question  of  Irish  government ;  and,  until  it  is 
settled,  Ireland  must  see  to  it  that  she  returns  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  only  those  men  who  have  no  political  objects  in  view  but 
the  welfare  of  the  country — ^men  of  high  character  and  capacity 
for  dealing  with  her  problems,  and  determined  to  do  even-handed 
justice  to  all,  with  no  respect  of  persons  or  social  consideratioDS. 

In  conclnsion.  Is  it  too  much  to  express  the  hope  that  his  Majesty 
the  King,  in  his  next  gracious  speech  from  the  throne,  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Commission  '^  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  giving  Ireland  the  management  of  her  own  af&drs,  consis- 
tent with  justice  to  all  classes  alike  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Empire  ? "  The  Royal  Commission  could  then  immediately 
snmmon  a  conference  to  sit  in  Dublin  after  the  manner  of  the 
late  Land  Conference,  to  which  representatives  of  all  classes  and 
interests  in  Ireland  would  be  appointed ;  their  decision  as  to  the 
best  method  for  giving  Ireland  the  management  of  her  own  affairs 
would  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Boyal  Commission,  who  in  their 
turn  would  report  to  Parliament,  whose  duty  it  would  then  be  to 
give  effect  to  their  plan.  Thus  would  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
forward  a  measure  of  Home  Bule  be  taken  entirely  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  cannot 
really  know  what  kind  of  Home  Bule,  if  any,  all'Trdand  requires. 
All  representative  men  in  Ireland  would  thus  be  able  to  make  their 
views  known  at  the  Conference  ;  while  any  scheme  for  Home  Role, 
backed  as  it  would  then  be  by  all-Ireland,  instead  of  the  nominees 
of  one  section  only  of  the  community,  as  now,  would  (provided  it 
was  consistent  with   the  interests   of   the  Empire  and  Imperial 
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Parliament,  and  entailed  eqaal  jnstice  on  all  classes  and  interests 
in  Ireland),  no  doubt,  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  parties  at> 
Westminster. 

Bat  an  Irish  Parliament  when  given  mnst  be  given  because  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  not  as  a  concession  to  agitation.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  only  Home  Rule  that  will  be  of  any  use  to 
Ireland  is  one  that  will  better  the  common  lot  and  elevate  the 
national  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Morley  so  truly  says,  is  "  the  key  to  human 
progress  and  the  strength  and  greatness  of  a  nation." 

The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  by  the  Eong  to  "  inquire 
into  the  best  method  for  giving  his  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland  the 
management  of  their  own  afiairs,  in  acoordance  with  the  wishes  of, 
and  consistent  with  justice  to,  all  classes  of  his  Irish  subjects,  while 
consistent  at  the  same  time  with  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Empire  ** — ^would  ensure  his  Majesty,  when  he  visits  the  Emerald 
Isle  at  the  end  of  July,  such  a  welcome  from  all  classes  of  his 
Irish  subjects  as  no  monarch  in  our  time  ever  has  or  ever  will 
receive  in  Ireland. 

Dudley  S,  A.  Cosby. 


JULr 


PROPERTY  IN  LAND  AND  POVERTY. 


It  is  the  pnrpoBe  of  this  paper  to  examine  briefly  the  relation 
between  private  property  in  land  and  the  level  of  wages.  By 
private  property  in  land  not  only  do  I  not  mean  mere  occupation  of 
land,  but  I  mean  a  proprietorship  which  does  not  necessarily  involve 
occupation  by  the  owner  at  all — merely  the  power  to  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  land  or  the  proceeds  of  its  loan  to  another. 

It  may  also  be  well  here  to  point  out  that  where  private  land 
ownership  is  referred  to,  the  form  of  ownership  with  which  a  con- 
trast is  implied  is  a  supposed  equal  land  ownership  by  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  community,  as  if  the  nation  were  one  great  joint-stock 
land-owning  company  and  every  adult  an  equal  shareholder  therein, 
with  equal  rights  of  user. 

The  word  ^*  poverty  "  I  use  for  brevity's  sake.  What  I  am  really 
examining,  as  stated  above,  is  the  relation  between  private  land 
ownership  and  the  exiating  level  of  wages,  or  even  the  absence  of 
wages  altogether ;  and  this,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  constitutes 
poverty. 

Now,  the  mere  statement  of  the  economic  definition  of  rent  will 
make  evident  at  once  how  close  is  the  connection  between  land  and 
wages.  The  rent  of  any  piece  of  land  is  the  surplus  produce  obtain* 
able  from  it,  with  the  aid  of  capital,  by  labour  of  average  ability, 
over  and  above  what  can  be  produced  by  similar  means  from  or  upon 
the  worst  land  which  it  pays  any  one  to  make  use  of  at  all. 

This  land,  which  we  take  as  our  standard  of  measurement,  which 
capital  and  labour  can  only  be  employed  upon  at  all  if  they  are  free 
to  use  it  without  paying  rent,  is  ususJly  called  ^'  marginal "  or  ''  no- 
rent  "  land — land  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  or  use.  The  whole 
net  produce  of  such  land,  after  payment  of  the  current  interest  on 
capital,  is  available  for  wages.  For,  if  employers  of  labour  on  land 
above  the  margin  decline  to  pay  over  an  equal  amount  in  wages, 
the  labourers  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  marginal  land  upon  which 
the  same  net  return  can  be  got  rent  free. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  level  of  wages  is  governed,  primarily, 
by  the  relation  between  population  and  the  area  of  land  available 
for  its  support ;  secondly,  by  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital,  and  the 
losses  consequent  upon  depreciation  and  risks  or  liabilities,  accidental 
or  artificial — such  as,  for  instance,  fire  or  employers'  liability  ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  level  of  ability  with  which  labour  is  performed. 
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under  which  last  head,  Id  a  broad  sense,  we  may  include  the  general 
level  of  indnstrial  organisation  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
indnstry.  ^ 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  evident  that  any  improvement  in  re- 
spect of  any  of  the  items  under  this  third  head — such,  for  instance, 
as  an  increase  of  output  by  the  labourer — must  tend  to  raise  wages, 
and  mc6  t^efr^A  ;  also,  that  any  increase  in  the  burdens  to  be  borne 
by  capital,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  its  wasteful  or  careless  use, 
or  by  imposing  upon  it  charges  in  respect  of  improved  conditions  of 
labour  or  provision  for  workmen  injured  by  accidents,  &c.,  must 
tend  to  decrease  the  surplus  available  for  the  payment  of  money 
wages,  and  therefore  reduce  their  general  level  all  round. 

It  wHl  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  I  am  dealing  only  with 
the  relation  between  private  land  ownership  and  poverty ;  and  that, 
therefore,  while  I  admit  that  I  believe  the  existence  of  private  pro- 
perty in  land  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  poverty,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  I  fail  to  recognise  the  hundred  and  one  other  contri- 
butory causes,  such  as  the  character  of  the  individual  and  the  various 
legislative  influences  which  have  been  exerted  towards  its  degener- 
ation from  the  time  of  the  old  Poor  Law  onwards ;  the  quantity  of 
capital  available  and  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  influence  of  custom  ; 
the  attractiveness  or  otherwise  of  this  or  that  occupation,  or  the 
esteem  in  which  it,  or  those  engaged  in  it,  are  held  ;  the  occasional 
acquisition  by  those  engaged  in  any  occupation  of  exceptionally 
large  returns ;  the  action  of  Trades  Unions ;  the  standard  of  living, 
&a ;  while  the  mere  mention  of  labour  of  average  ability  implies 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  productivity  of  labour,  and,  there- 
fore, its  value  and  its  reward,  vary  with  different  individuals. 

But  it  is  necessary,  at  this  stage,  to  examine  our  premisses  and 
note  what  conditions,  if  any,  are  implied,  before  we  draw  too  many 
deductions  from  them.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  discover  that  the 
assumed  condition  upon  which  the  argument  from  rent  to  wages  is 
based  is  the  existence  of  marginal  or  '^  no  rent "  land,  upon  which 
labour  may  exert  itself  freely,  and  which  acts  as  an  alternative 
to  wage  labour. 

I  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
sideration of  capital  into  the  question ;  because  once  its  influence 
has  been  mentioned  and  recognised,  its  discussion  serves  our  pur- 
pose no  further,  but  rather  complicates  the  issue.  And,  therefore, 
I  shall  at  once  dismiss  the  objection,  sometimes  raised,  that  for 
want  of  capital  labourers  have  no  alternative  to  wage  labour,  even 
with  free  access  to  marginal  land,  because  I  do  not  think  the  facts 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  necessary  capital  is  not,  almost 
always,  obtainable.  There  is  probably,  but  a  very  insignificant 
number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  are  not  daily  making  use 
of  capital   not   their    own ;  and  most   of  them    are  directly  and 
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peraonally  reBponsible  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  that  capital 
as  inTested,  for  inBtanoe,  in  their  dwellings. 

To  return  to  the  qaestion  of  the  existence  of  marginal  land  to  be 
had  for  nse»  firee  of  rent,  we  may  ask  where  in  England,  at  any  rate, 
is  snch  land  to  be  had  ?  We  hear  of  land  in  Essex  which  can  be 
had  on  mere  payment  of  the  rates  upon  it ;  but  that  is  only  because 
its  economic  rent,  if  any,  is  less  than  the  rates  amount  to.  Were 
that  land  free  of  all  incumbrances  whatever,  is  it  likely  that  it  could 
be  obtained  firee  by  persons  willing  to  usd  it?  No.  We  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  though  ^<  no  rent "  land  there  may  be,  yet, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  sea  (which  may  be  termed  '^  land  " 
in  the  indusiye  economic  sense  of  the  word),  there  is,  among  us,  no 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  may  be  used  freely  by  any  one 
(except  its  owner)  without  payment. 

But  what  influence  has  this  necessary  modification  of  our  statement 
of  the  case  in  regard  to  wages  upon  our  conclusions  as  to  their 
level  ?  Unfortunately,  it  has  a  very  great  and  a  very  regrettable 
influence,  for  it  now  becomes  evident  that,  with  land  in  private 
hands  and  numbers  of  private  hands  without  land  in  them,  the  law 
of  wages  deduced  from  the  law  of  rent  only  applies  to  the  land- 
.owning  class,  a  rather  close  and  sufficiently  startling  limitation. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  non-land-owning  classes  ?  How  is 
their  level  of  wages  fixed  ?  It  obvioasly  is  limited,  upon  the  high 
side,  by  the  level  fixed  for  the  land-owning  class  by  the  law^  of 
rent  and  wages  before  noted.  On  the  low  side,  it  would  appear  to 
have  no  limit  except  that  afforded  by  competition,  if  any,  among 
landowners  for  tenants.  If,  then,  the  population  is  such  that,  in  a 
given  country  ^'  no  rent "  land  is  not  required  for  use,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  level  of  wages  among  the  landowners  and  the 
landless  would  be  the  same.  And  this  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  is 
the  case  where  perfectly  free  competition  among  landowners  exists 
and  none  hold  back  their  land  from  the  highest  bidder.  But  the 
moment  this  condition  fails,  and  landowners  withhold  land  or 
combine  against  tenants  to  raise  rents,  or  by  reason  of  large  areas 
of  land  belonging  to  one  landowner  competition  does  not  exist,  in 
that  moment  the  annual  value  of  the  use  of  land  becomes  something 
more  than  is  included  in  oar  definition  of  rent,  and  we  must  either 
call  the  annual  payment  over  and  above  economic  rent,  which  must 
be  now  made  for  the  use  of  land,  "  competitive  "  rent  (the  competi- 
tion being  all  or  nearly  all  on  the  side  of  the  tenants),  or  else  modify 
our  definition  of  economic  rent  altogether  and  call  it  simply  the  price 
of  the  use  of  land. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  adopt  the  former  alternative,  we 
shall  find  that  the  price  of  the  use  of  land  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
economic  rent  and  competitive  rent,  and  the  level  of  wages  is 
therefore  redaced  to  the  net  amount  of  the  prodace  of  industry  on 
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eoonomically  ''  no  rent "  land,  less  tbe  amoant  of  competitive  r 
Let  me  re-state  the  matter  as  follows:  The  law  of  rent  may 
operate  in  two  way&  If  access  to  marginal  land  were  really  free, 
and  labourers  had  an  altcfrnatiye  to  wage  labour,  the  law  and  its 
corollary,  the  law  of  the  level  of  wages,  would  correspond  with  the 
facts  of  industry.  It  would  pay  labourers  to  use  marginal  land. 
But  it  would  not  pay  landowners,  if  any,  to  let  such  land. 

But  access  to  marginal  land  is  tvot  free,  and  therefore  it  pays 
labourers  to  use  any  land  they  can  get ;  and  they  must  pay  rent  for 
it  or  go  without  it,  so  that,  either  there  is  no  land  which  corresponds 
to  the  margin  of  our  definition,  or  else  marginal  land  is  land  which 
no  one  can  afford  to  use  and  pay  rent  for — that  is,  the  prodace 
thereof  in  whatever  form  is  so  poor  that  no  one  can  extract  a  living 
from  it  at  all  if  rent  is  exacted,  even  labourers  of  the  highest  ability 
employing  the  best  modem  methods  and  organisation,  and  though 
they  have  only  themselves  to  support  and  not  wives  and  families 
besides. 

But  to  call  such  land  marginal  is  surely  a  departure  from  our 
economic  definition.  I  argue  that,  therefore,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
stretch  tbe  meaning  of  the  words  in  that  definition  *'  the  worst  land 
which  PAYS  any  one  to  make  use  of  "  to  cover  land  which  it  might 
just  PAT  such  men  as  are  here  spoken  of  to  use,  rather  than  starve. 
This  is  why  I  elect  to  distinguish  economic  rent  from  competitive 
rent. 

Then  how  is  the  amount  available  as  wages  determined  ?  If  we 
assume  complete  absence  of  competition  among  landowners,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  level  of  wages  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  good- 
will or  cupidity  of  the  landowner.  Given  a  landowner  out  of 
personal  touch  with  his  tenants  and  ignorant  of  his  economic 
relation  to  them  (which  is  commonly  the  case),  and  the  amount  left 
for  wages  is  the  maximum  which  they  can  persuade  him  to  leave,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  minimum  which  they  can  afford  to  accept  and 
live  to  propagate.  Only  in  so  far  as  our  condition  of  no  competi- 
tion among  landowners  is  not  fulfilled,  does  labour  get  any  relief 
from  the  crushing  iron  law  of  the  tendency  of  wage  to  a 
minimum. 

The  pressure  of  population,  therefore,  becomes  almost  immaterial 
to  the  wage  earner^  except  in  so  far  as  its  increase  tends  to  reduce 
the  competition  among  landowners.  These  can,  if  they  will, 
extract  in  competitive  rent  from  land,  whether  economically  mar- 
ginal or  otherwise  as  much  as  the  labourer  can  pay  and  live  to 
propagate 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  stating  the  relation 
of  wages  to  landownership— one  where  marginal  land  is  free  of 
access,  and  one  where  land  is  monopolised.  In  the  first  case,  wagea 
are  the  net  produce  of  labour  on  marginal  land  ;  in  the  second,  they 
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are  the  minimnm  upon  which  the  workers  oan  sabsifit  and  briDg  ap 
fiuniliea  enough  to  maintain  the  population. 

In  the  first  case,  it  may  be  remarked  that  private  property  in 
land  reduces  the  wages  of  non-land-owning  labourers  to  the  level  of 
those  who  work  under  the  least  favourable  conditions,  namely, 
those  who  work  on  no  rent  or  marginal  land.  The  whole  of  the 
advantage  afforded  by  better  land  is  pocketed  by  the  land-owning 
dass. 

In  the  second  case,  the  wages  of  non-land-owning  labourers  are 
reduced  even  below  this  (whatever  the  proportion  between  population 
and  land)  to  a  point  representing  a  perpetual  and  bitter  struggle 
against  the  wolf  at  the  door,  which  constitutes  the  normal  condition 
of  such  a  large  number  of  our  working  population.  Let  me  illus- 
trate this  position  by  a  supposed  instance.  Imagine  that  the 
minimum  number  of  persons  necessary  to  enable  the  maximum 
output  per  head  to  be  obtained  from  the  soil  of  England  to  be 
10^000,000.  And  suppose,  also,  that  England  belonged  to  one  only 
of  those  10,000,000  persons.  Obviously  we  may  deduce  from  present 
experience  that  these  10,000,000  persons  would  not  use  more  than, 
say,  one-third  of  the  soil  of  England,  so  that  the  ''  margin "  of 
cidtivation  or  use  would  be  a  high  one.  What  I  assert  is  that  the 
existence  of  this  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  England  would 
not  cause  the  average  wages  of  labour  to  be  any  higher  than  they 
are  now.  The  landowner  could,  by  withholding  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  from  use,  exact  a  maximum  rent  for  the  use  of  the  one-third 
populated,  just  as  though  that  one-third  were  all  the  land  available, 
and  the  population,  therefore,  the  greatest  which  could  maintain 
itself  in  England  without  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  those  remaining  two-thirds  not  monopo- 
lised, the  rent  of  the  one-third  would  be  less  than  under  the 
conditions  first  supposed,  and  the  minimum  of  wages  would  be  fixed, 
not  by  the  minimum  necessities  of  the  wage-earner,  but  by  the 
maximum  he  could  obtain  by  declining  to  work  for  wages  on  the 
one-third  of  thd  country  referred  to,  and  taking  into  use  without 
rent  the  best  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  he  could  make  use  of. 

The  truth  of  these  deductions  from  the  law  of  rent  depends  upon 
the  correctness  of  my  assumption  of  non-competition  among  land- 
owners. If  such  competition  is  present,  universal  and  free,  then 
the  effect  of  land  ownership  is  to  reduce  the  income  of  labour  to  the 
level  of  the  return  of  industry  carried  on  under  the  least  advantageousi 
opportunities,  the  landowner  pocketing  the  difference  in  excess. 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves  how  far  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
absence  of  competition  among  landowners.  First,  regarding  agri- 
cultural land,  the  chief  impediment  to  competition  for  tenants  is  the 
demand  for  large  parcels  of  land  as  family  estates,  the  income  from 
which  is  often  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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fiact  that  persons  desirous  of  becoming  landed  proprietors  often  pay 
for  their  land  a  price  on  which  the  income  from  the  land  pays  but 
an  insignificant  rate  of  interest.  Such  estates  as  these  compete  in 
only  a  very  small  measure  for  tenants,  and  the  short  leases  upon 
which  such  land  is  usually  let  operate,  on  the  one  hand,  in  favour  of 
the  landlord,  because  he  can  so  easily  resume  possession,  and  on  the 
other  hand  against  the  best  use  being  made  of  it  by  the  tenant,  on 
account  of  his  sense  of  insecurity  of  tenure  of  his  improvements. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  building  land,  which  is  usually  treated 
on  more  of  a  strictly  commercial  footing,  the  competition  for  tenants 
is  usually  even  less,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  landlord,  when 
he  grants  a  building  lease,  loses  possession  for  a  very  long  period ; 
and,  before  he  will  do  this,  he  often  finds  it  pay  him  to  withhold  the 
land  firom  use  until  it  ''  ripens,"  a  process  during  which  land  often 
increases  in  value  faster  than  the  income  from  it  would  increase, 
even  at  compound  interest,  if  the  landlord  let  the  land  unripe. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  marginal  land,  if  any,  unless  used  by 
its  owner  (which  in  England  is  exceptional),  is  not  used  at  all, 
because  no  landowner  lets  his  land  until  it  brings  him  some  return. 

Let  us  now  notice  how  far  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  access 
to  marginal  land  affects  the  earnings  of  labour  in  ordinary  trade 
and  commerce.  We  shall  find  that  the  theory  of  the  economist  is 
thoroughly  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  life. 

The  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1842  on  the  state  of  the  West  Indies  says :  ''  The  labourers  are 
enabled  to  live  in  comfort  and  to  acquire  wealth  without,  for  the 
most  part,  labouring  on  the  estates  of  the  planters  for  more  than 
three  or  four  days  in  a  week,  and  &om  five  to  seven  hours  in  a  day, 
so  that  they  have  no  sufficient  stimulus  to  perform  an  adequate 
amount  of  work."  How  is  this,  we  ask  ?  It  is  attributed  by  the 
Committee  ''  to  the  easy  terms  upon  which  the  use  of  land  has  been 
obtainable  by  negroes."  The  Committee  considered  "that  the 
cheapness  of  land  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced,  and  that  this  cheapness  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  excess  of  fertile  land  beyond  the  wants  of  the  existing 
population." 

This  clearly  points^  if  not  to  free  access  to  marginal  land,  at  any 
rate  to  a  condition  of  keen  competition  among  landowners  for 
tenants  in  that  sparsely  populated  part  of  the  world.  To  bring  the 
illustration  down  to  modem  times  and  current  events,  take  the 
Bluz  Book  on  Native  Affairs  in  South  Africa,  chap.  31,  page  75, 
where  we  read  in  the  official  report  of  one  W.  T.  Brownlie,  a  resi- 
dent magistrate  of  Butterworth,  Cape  Colony  : 

**  I  have  long  held,  and  still  hold,  that  the  labour  question  and  the  land 
question  are  indissolubly  bound  together.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  little  use 
framing  enactments  to  compel  unwilling  persons  to  go  out  to  work.  .  .  • 
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Create  the  necessity  for  the  native  to  work,  and  he  will  work,  and  none 
better. 

"  Hitherto,  under  our  commercial-tenHre  system,  there  has  been  little 
absolute  necessity  for  our  young  natives  to  leave  their  homes  to  work. 
The  land  supplies  them  with  food,  and  a  few  shillings  will  buy  a  blanket, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  man  marries,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  his  lot  of 
arable  land ;  but  once  this  is  stopped,  and  it  will  be  stopped  by  the  survey 
and  individual  tenure'' — that  blessing  of  British  rule,  private  land 
monopoly^ — "  a  young  man,  before  he  marries  a  wife,  will  have  to  be  in  a 
position  to  support  a  wife,  and  to  obtain  this  he  must  work,  and  once 
having  married  her,  he  must  still  continue  to  work  to  maintain  her  and 
himself ;  and  once  the  necessity  of  work  is  created,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  men  ready  and  willing  to  work." 

This  gentleman  evidently  nnderstood  the  land  question  as,  unfor- 
tunately, only  too  few  do.  The  troth  is,  that  the  whole  problem  of 
native  labour  for  the  mines  in  South  Africa  turns  upon  the  existence 
of  free  access  to  the  '*  marginal "  land  of  the  economist.  The 
natives  there,  unlike  our  own  working  classeSi  have  that  access,  and 
are,  therefore,  in  a  more  or  less  independent  position  in  dealing 
with  employers  of  labour — an  independence  of  which,  presumably, 
their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  this  country  are  to  be  invited  to 
assist  in  depriving  them,  under  one  pretext  or  another. 

Ireland  has  long  been  a  standing  illustration  of  the  relation 
between  private  land  monopoly  and  poverty,  and  the  Irish  question, 
like  the  South  African  labour  question,  is  a  land  question.  The 
Irish  peasant  has  long  been  accustomed  to  hand  over  in  rent  all 
surplus  above  the  barest  subsistence,  and  sometimes  more ;  for  he 
starved  or  paid  rent  out  of  money  sent  him  by  relations  in  the 
United  States.  A  declining  ''  economic  "  rent,  not  recognised  or 
understood  by  the  land-owning  class,  left  competitive  rents  stationary, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  tenantry,  until  the  latter  failed  to  pay 
because  more  often  than  not  they  could  not,  and  so  the  State  stepped 
in  and  fixed  the  rent  between  the  two  parties  at  a  reduced  level. 
And  now  the  tenant  is  to  be  assisted  to  buy  out  all  future  liability 
to  pay  rent  to  his  landlord,  a  speculation  the  success  of  which  must 
depend  upon  the  future  course  of  the  level  of  economic  rent  of  Irish 
agricultural  land. 

There  is  another  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  and  that 
is,  whether  rent-paying  land  may  not  serve  the  purpose  of  *'  mar- 
ginal ''  land  in  respect  of  the  last  or  *'  marginal "  labourer  which  its 
holder  can  lucratively  employ  upon  it  so  long  as  he  can  do  so  with- 
out having  the  rent  raised  against  him.  Land  in  great  centres  of 
population  is  daily  made  use  of  to  employ  capital  and  labour  at  the 
margin  of  cultivation  or  use. 

Take  the  case  of  a  block  of  city  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect.  The  market  annual  valae  of  the  land  is  ascertained  by  the 
usual  competitive  process.  The  coneideration  for  the  builder  then 
is-^how  many  storeys  can  be  built  upon  it  which  will  let  at  prices 
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which  will  pay  him  interest  on  his  ontlay  in  addition  to  the  ground 
rent  ?  Obviously  he  cannot  afford  to  build  one  storey  only,  because 
it  would  not  let  for  prices  sufficiently  high  to  pay  probably  even  the 
ground  rent  alone.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  seven  storeys  will  let,  each  at  prices  giving  a  higher  return  than 
the  interest  on  outlay  alone  requires,  and  that  such  surplus  of  return 
on  the  whole  seven  storeys  will  just  meet  the  ground  rent.  In  this 
case  we  may  safely  assert  that  at  least  a  seven-storey  building  will 
go  up.  But  it  may  be  that  an  eighth  storey  would  let  for  price 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  outlay.  In  that  case  eight  storeys  he  will 
build,  and  the  eighth  storey  will,  for  economic  purposes,  be  built  upon 
no  rent  land.  It  trill  employ  capital  and  labour  in  the  building 
thereof,  upon  the  margin  of  cultivation^or  use,  and  it  will  be  occu- 
pied by  business  men  and  women  to  whom  the  seven  floors  below 
are  not  worth  the  price  put  upon  them ;  that  is  to  say,  capital  and 
labour  will  be  employed  in  the  eighth  floor  of  our  building  which 
pay  no  rent  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term. 

But  these  facts  do  not  improve  the  position  of  the  wage-earner. 
He  has  not  free  access  to  marginal  land.  Its  tenant  on  lease  becomes 
in  turn  the  landowner  monopolisti  and  can  extract,  as  it  were,  com- 
petitive rent  from  the  worker  by  depressing  his  wages. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  A  manufacturer  obtains  a  lease 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  factory.  He  has  to  calculate 
what  extent  of  buildings  and  machinery  it  will  pay  him  to  erect. 
In  this  he  will  be  guided,  among  other  things,  by  the  cost  to  him  of 
labour.  He  would  be  in  a  position  to  put  down  a  much  larger  con- 
cern if  the  men  who  were  to  work  it  for  him  would  do  so  for  nothing. 
He  will  likewise  consider  whether  the  return  he  is  likely  to  get  on 
the  last  instalment  of  machinery  he  proposes  will  enable  him  to  pay, 
say,  20s.  a  week  to  another  unskilled  labourer  whom  such  instalment 
will  oblige  him  to  employ.  If  he  can  see  his  way  to  that  he  may 
say  to  himself  that  if  only  he  could  get  labour  at  18«.  a  week  he  could 
put  down  more  machinery  still,  and  so  on,  employment  increasing 
as  the  wages  of  labour  decrease. 

This  is  a  fact  which  Trade  Unions  usually  overlook.  An  employer 
cannot  afford  to  employ  as  many  workers  (other  things,  including 
their  labour,  being  equal)  at  40«.  a  week  as  he  could  employ  at  20s. 
The  restriction,  therefore,  of  wages  in  any  trade  to  a  minimum,  say, 
25s.  a  week,  means  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  those  who  obtain 
employment  and  starvation  for  those  who  are  thereby  debarred  from 
obtaining  it ;  or  else  these  unfortunates  have  to  be  supported  out  of 
rates  levied  both  upon  employer  and  employed,  which  rates  tend 
both  to  reduce  the  net  return  to  the  employer,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  number  of  workpeople  he  can  afford  to  employ  at  the  minimum 
wage,  and  to  reduce  the  net  wage  available  for  the  personal  expendi- 
ture of  the  wage-earner  himself. 
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It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  except  in  oonjanction  with  a 
limitation  upon  population,  the  Trades  Union  expedient  of  minimam 
wages  serves  its  purpose  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  the  interests 
only  of  a  limited  class  of  wage-earners.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
system,  moreover,  are  camalative.  For  every  worker  whom  a  mini- 
mam wage-limit  prevents  from  obtaining  employment,  the  demand 
for  the  goods  which  labour  and  capital  are  engaged  npon  is  diminished, 
and  a  farther  tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  reduced  price  of  goods, 
and  therefore  of  reduced  wages,  is  set  in  motion. 

But  it  is  often  urged  that  even  with  free  access  to  marginal  land 
in  England,  and  granting  its  existence,  the  labourer  would  be  quite 
unable  to  support  himself  upon  it.  This  may  be  quite  true,  and  yet 
be  beside  the  point.  The  point  here  urged  is  that  the  landless 
labourer's  earnings  are  reduced  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  return  of 
industry  carried  on  under  the  least  advantageous  opportunities, 
whereas,  were  land  the  joint  property  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  nation,  on  the  joint-stock  plan,  and  each  individual,  therefore,  in 
receipt  of  his  proportionate  share  of  the  economic  and  competitive 
rent  of  land,  then  the  income  of  the  labourer  would  be  upon  the 
basis  of  the  returns  of  industry  carried  on^  not  under  the  least 
advantageous  conditions,  nor  under  the  best,  but  under  average  con- 
ditions of  opportunity.  And  it  must  be  remembered  by  those  who 
urge  the  above-mentioned  objection,  that  the  very  interdependence 
of  the  units  of  a  community  whose  industry  is  highly  organised  and 
whose  labour  is  minutely  sub-divided,  which  renders  them  perhaps 
unable  to  support  life  alone  and  unaided,  even  on  land  above  the 
margin  if  supplied  to  them  free,  likewise  renders  land  far  higher  in 
value  than  it  would  be  were  the  reverse  the  case,  and,  therefore,  the 
share  of  each  individual  in  the  above  supposed  National  Joint  Stock 
Land-owning  Company's  income  from  economic  and  competitive  land 
rent  would  be  considerable,  though  the  produce  which  he  coold  him- 
self derive  from  a  similar  proportionate  share  of  the  land  itself  might 
be  trijQing. 

Before  concluding  let  me  examine  briefly  how  far  the  labourer  has 
really  in  his  possession  any  defence  against  the  land  monopolist  in 
his  power  to  increase  his  output.  It  is,  of  coarse,  obvious  that  if 
any  one  man  increases  his  output,  say,  to  doable  that  of  the  average 
workman,  he  will  be  worth  double  the  average  wages  to  an  employer ; 
but  what  we  have  here  to  consider  is  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  level  of  wages  if  ail  labourers  simultaneously  increased  their 
output  Suppose,  along  with  the  labourer  on  marginal  land,  all 
workers  reduce  their  output  in  proportion.  But,  if  we  consider 
that  the  labourer  on  marginal  land  is  paying  no  rent,  and  if,  for 
sake  of  argument,  we  presume  (as  I  think  we  may  without  violating 
the  argument)  that  no  capital  enters  into  the  case,  then  he  is 
deliberately  reducing  the  guantUy  of  produce  which  ia  his  wages. 
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And  if  by  BO  doing  he  raises  prices,  so  as  to  more  than  compensate 
him  for  loss  of  quantity,  will  he  not  lose  at  least  as  much  as  he  gains, 
since  the  purchasing  power  of  his  money  wages  is  decreased  ?  Thus, 
if  before  he  raised  100  lbs.  of  potatoes  and  sold  them  for  10(2.,  and 
now  he  raises  only  90  lbs,  and  gets  a  1&  for  them,  though  his  money 
wages  are  raised  yet  his  shilling  will  buy  him  less.  No  doubt  he 
would  be  able  to  purchase  more  of  other  people's  productions,  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  so  reduce  wages  all  round, 
or  until,  their  purchasing  power  reduced  by  his  action,  they  do 
without  some  of  his  goods  and  so  let  the  price  of  his  produce  fall 
back  to  where  it  was  before.  And  if  he,  therefore,  reduces  his 
wages,  may  we  not  take  it  that  he  can  no  longer  live  on  his 
marginal  land  ?  If  population  has  so  pressed  upon  subsistence  that 
he  could  only  just  support  himself  on  it  before,  will  he  not  now  be 
unable  to  do  so  unless  he  works  harder,  which,  by  hypothesis,  he 
does  not  ?  And  if  he  is  unable  to  support  himself  on  this  marginal 
land,  must  it  not  go  out  of  cultivation  and  so  reduce  rents  ?  And 
will  not  the  labourer  on  the  now  marginal  (but  previously  rent- 
paying)  land  get  the  subsistence  which  was  formerly  the  minimum 
(by  hypothesis)  by  his  reduced  efforts  on  this  land  ?  If  so,  then 
wiU  not  wages  per  head  be  the  same  for  less  output  though  the 
number  of  wage-earners  and  the  wages  ftind  are  less.  But  those 
thrown  out  of  work  will  doubtless  tend  to  reduce  even  this  so-called 
minimum  of  wages  by  their  competition,  and  so,  perhaps,  reduce  the 
whole  to  positive  destitution. 

Let  us,  for  simplicity,  deal  with  the  agricultural  labourer  alone, 
and  assume  that  every  man  increased  his  output  by  20  per  cent. 
Who  would  benefit  ?  The  farmer  would  continue  to  pay  him  his 
weekly  time  wage  though  he  would  be  more  valuable  than  before. 
For  why  need  he  pay  more  ?  The  labourer  has  no  alternative  to 
wage  labour.  Would  the  farmer  then  benefit  ?  At  first,  perhaps. 
But  the  farmer  is  on  a  yearly  tenancy  ;  the  landowner  can  come  to 
him  and  say,  ''  The  wages  you  pay  for  a  given  amount  of  work  are 
less  than  they  were.  You  can  now  afford  to  pay  an  increased 
rent " ;  and  the  farmer  could  pay  an  increased  and  be  no  worse  off 
than  before.  He  could  not  avoid  paying  it ;  for  he  has  no  alterna- 
tive to  leaving  a  farm  except  the  wage  labour  which  serves  his  own 
labourers  is  ill.  Now  apply  this  to  the  skilled  worker.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  Trades  Unionist  in  the  glass  trade 
is  paid  £2  for  making  400  pieces  which  are  supposed  to  occupy  him 
for  six  hours,  and  that  he  manages  to  complete  them  in  four  hours, 
and  can  therefore  *'play"  for  the  other  two  hours.  If  he  now 
worked  six  hours  at  the  same  rate  he  would  earn  £3.  But  he  might 
find  that  such  high  rates  proved  very  attractive  to  others,  and  that 
competition  for  such  wages  might  be  too  strong  for  even  his 
Union  to  defend  him  against,  so  that  sooner  or  later  he  might  find 
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himself  obliged  to  work  six  hours  and  complete  600  pieces  in  the 
time  in  order  to  earn  £2.  Such  reductions  in  piece-work  rates 
have  been  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  history  of  wages.  Who 
would  reap  the  benefit  in  this  case  ?  Obviously  the  employer  at 
first,  like  the  farmer  in  the  former  illustration.  But  the  matter 
does  not  end  there,  as  Trade  Unionists  often  suppose.  For  if 
employers'  profits  in  that  trade  become  abnormal^  competition 
among  employers  will  set  in,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  workmen  who 
competed  for  higher  wages.  This  competition  would  result  in  an 
increased  supply  of  the  goods,  and  would,  therefore,  probably  cause  a 
reduction  in  their  price  to  the  consumer.  But  why  should  the 
consumer  be  the  gainer  here  while  the  landlord  was  the  gainer  in 
the  former  instance  ? 

The  employer  has  his  works  built  on  land  for  which  he  holds  a 
long  lease.  The  landowner  cannot  raise  the  rent.  Or  the  employer 
is  his  own  landlord,  and  he  only  reckons  among  his  costs  interest 
on  his  outlay  on  the  land  and  works,  not  considering  whether  the 
land  rises  in  value  or  not.  Besides,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  to 
himself  the  increased  profits  in  the  form  of  unearned  increment  on 
his  land,  he  would  not  succeed  because  competitors  can  build  new 
works.  And  this  is  where  the  landowner  comes  in.  He  demands 
an  increased  price  for  the  land  required  for  new  works,  thus  annex- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  increased  profits  to  be  obtained  by 
building  them.  Thus,  in  either  case,  the  benefit  of  increased  output 
filters  through  into  the  pockets  of  the  land-owning  class.  From 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  worker  does  not  hold  under  his  own 
control  the  means  of  his  own  salvation  in  any  material  degree. 

Were  the  conditions  such  that  the  economic  definition  of  rent 
and  the  level  of  wages  which  follows  from  it,  coincided  with  the 
facts  of  life,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  labourer  had  only  to 
increase  his  output  to  increase  his  wages.  But  under  existing 
conditions  of  private  land  monopoly,  where  the  labourer  has  no 
access  to  even  marginal  land,  except  under  the  exaction  of  a  com- 
petitive rent,  the  labourer  is  deprived  of  even  the  resource  of 
increased  output. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if,  and  where, 
private  land  monopoly  exists,  even  though  the  margin  of  use  of  land 
be  very  high  and  a  living  easily  obtainable  from  it,  yet,  however 
small  the  population,  however  high  the  state  of  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  industry,  however  great  the  ability  and  the  output 
of  labour,  yet  the  level  of  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  will  be 
limited  and  kept  down  to  the  barest  minimum  by  the  necessity 
labourers  are  under  of  paying  competitive  land  rent  for  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  natural  materials  and  forces  of  the  globe. 

Franklin  Thoiiasson. 


1903. 


DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  DANTE 
PORTRAITS. 


Now  that  a  Dante  drama,  by  Sardoa  and  Morean,  has  been  pnt  on 
the  London  stage  by  Sir  Henry  Irving^  it  will  be  of  interest  to  learn 
that  new  portraits  of  the  great  Poet  are  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Florence.  *^  New  Dante  portraits  ? "  many  may  ask  in 
wonder ;  "  but  is  not  his  well-marked  physiognomy  qnite  familiar  to 
ns  ?  "  Of  this,  more  anon.  Perhaps  many  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  that,  though  there  is  a  traditional  rendering  of  the  features  of 
the  singer  of  the  Comedy — ^whioh  was  at  first  the  simple  title  of 
what  itfterwards  was  called  Za  Divina  Commedia — ^the  original 
authentic  likeness,  which  certainly  once  existed,  is  no  longer  to  be 
found. 

It  is  Professor  Alessandro  Chiappelli  who  professes  to  have  detected 
now  in  the  famous  *'  Paradise  "  picture  by  Orcagna — ^in  the  Cappella 
StrozBi,  in  S.  Maria  Novella — two  portraits  of  Dante.  One  represents 
him  in  his  youth ;  the  other  in  his  old  age.  The  Florentines — so  the 
report  from  their  beautiful  city  is — ^have  been  greatly  excited,  and 
&om  the  first  moment  of  the  asserted  discovery  went  in  crowds  to 
inspect  once  more  those  old  paintings.  Large  photographs  of  the 
latter,  which  are  in  my  possession,  will  be  seen  added  to  this 
article. 

In  expressing  his  views,  Chiappelli  mainly  takes  his  stand  on 
the  well-known  lineaments  of  the  Poet,  such  as  they  are  given  in 
numerous  current  pictures,  statuettes,  and  modem  statues  at 
Florence  and  elsewhere,  or  indicated  in  the  Ravenna  mask.  He  also 
mentions  the  black  hair  attributed  to  the  Poet,  "  which  shows  itself 
under  the  white  velvet  cap,  covered  by  the  cowl." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  latterly  contended  in  Italy  that 
there  is  no  authentic  contemporary  portrait  of  Dante,  such  as  he  is 
generally  thought  to  have  looked,  at  all  before  us.  It  is  this  which 
gives  Sig.  Chiappelli's  hypothesis  so  much  actual  interest.  Thus,  as 
regards  the  old  pictorial  representations  on  the  wall  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Podest^,  it  is  pointed  out  that  those  walls  had  been  damaged  by 
fire  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  the  paintings  on  them  were 
only  executed  in  1887,  when  Giotto,  the  famous  artist — who,  no 
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donbt,  made  a  Dante  portrait — was  already  dead  for  Bome  months, 
wliilst  Dante  had  expired  sixteen  years  before.  Giotto's  own  work 
is  lost. 

In  this  way  much  doubt  is  thrown  on  essential  points  concerning 
the  artistic  representation  of  the  Poet's  face.  Of  his  personal 
appearance  Boccaccio,  in  his  Lift  of  Dante  Alighieri,  says  : 

**  Our  poet  was  of  moderate  {medioore)  stature ;  and  when  he  had  come 
to  ripe  age,  he  walked  somewhat  bent  {ando  alqtumio  curveUo) ;  and  his 
gait  was  grave  and  gentle.  He  was  always  dressed  in  most  decent  clothes, 
in  that  kind  of  garb  which  was  in  accordance  with  his  advanced  years. 
His  face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  rather  large  than  small. 
His  jaws  were  large,  and  the  nether  lip  protruded  over  the  upper  one.  The 
colour  of  his  skin  was  brownish  ;  his  hair  and  beard  thick,  black,  and  curl- 
ing (orespi).  In  his  face  there  was  an  expression  of  melancholy  and 
thoughtfulness." 

Boocacdo  also  gives  the  following  story.  After  Dante^s  work, 
especially  that  part  of  his  Comedy  which  is  entitled  ''  Hell,"  had 
become  widely  known^  he  once  passed  a  house  where  many  women 
were  sitting  before  the  door.  One  of  them  said  in  a  soft  tone  to  the 
others :  ''  Look  there !  That  is  the  man  who  goes  to  Hell,  and 
oomes  back  when  he  likes,  and  brings  news  from  those  below !  " 

Whereupon  one  of  the  other  women  answered  ingenuously : 
**  Aye,  thou  speakest  the  truth  !  Dost  thou  not  see  how  crisp  his 
beard  and  how  browned  his  complexion  is  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
below?" 

Dante,  hearing  these  words  behind  him,  and  feeling  that  they 
came  from  the  simple  belief  of  women,  was  pleased,  and  went  on 
with  a  smile,  as  if  content  that  such  was  their  idea. 


II. 

But  now  how  about  this  black  and  crisped  beard,  attributed  to 
him  by  Boccaccio  ? 

Dante  was  bom  in  1265  at  Florence,  and  died  in  1321. 
Boccaccio  was  bom — perhaps  at  Paris — ^in  1313  and  died  in  1375. 
In  the  traditional  portraits,  Dante  has  no  beard  at  all.  It  is  stated, 
however,  by  Boccaccio  that  when  the  poet's  first  love,  Beatrice,  whom 
he  had  lost  through  her  marriage,  died  an  early  death,  at  the  age  of 
24,  he  went  about  in  deep  grief,  remaining  unshaven,  and  with 
neglected  array  of  dress.  So  the  colour  of  his  beard  might  cer- 
tainly have  become  known. 

Yet,  is  Boccaccio's  assertion  in  respect  to  the  Poet's  hair  and 
beard  to  be  trusted  ?    Dante's  own  statement  contradicts  it  clearly  I 

There  is  the  correspondence  between  Giovanni  del  Yirgilio  (so 
called  because  he  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  old  Boman  poet)  and 
Dante  Alighieri,  who  then  was  in  exile.     Being  asked  whether  he 
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would  not  retnm  to  his  native  city,  to  take  part  in  a  contest  for 
poetical  honours,  Dante's  answer,  in  Latin  bexameters  (Edoga,  L), 
was: 

''  Nonne  trimnphales  melius  pezare  capillos, 
Et,  patrio  redeam  si  quando,  absoondere  canos, 
Fronde  sub  inserta  solitum  Jlavescere^  Samo." 

The  Latin,  it  will  be  seen,  is  somewhat  of  the  mediaoval,  not 
strictly  classic,  kind.  The  river  Amo,  at  Florence,  is  also  curiously 
called  in  these  verses  "  Samus/'  which  is  really  the  name  of  another 
stream,  near  Naples.  Still,  it  seems  that  this  custom  of  calling  the 
Amo,  in  Latin,  Sarnus,  prevailed  at  Dante's  time ;  whether  owing 
to  semi-barbarous  Latinity  or  from  what  other  reason,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  out  now. 

The  somewhat  crabbed  Latin  text  has  been  rendered  in  modem 
Italian  in  this  way : 

"  Non  sara  forse, 
Meglio  in  su  rAmo— e'egli  e  mio  destine 
Ch'  io  vi  ritumi  un  dl — la  trionfale 
Compor  chioma,  e  di  verde  ombrare  11  bianco 
Gh'era  gi4  biondo" 

Very  distinctly  Dante  asks,  in  this  verse,  whether,  if  ever  he  came 
back  to  the  river  of  his  native  land,  it  would  not  be  better  to  cover 
triumphantly  his  grey  hair,  which  once  had  been  Jlaaen.  Now,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Dante  knew  best — better  than  Boccaccio,  who 
was  only  a  little  boy  when  the  Poet  died. 

On  this  subject  a  note  in  the  Egloghe  di  Giovanni  del  Virgilio  i 
di  Dante  Alighierij  edited  by  Francisco  PaEqualigo  (Lonigo:  1877) 
says :  *^  From  this  we  learn  that  Dante,  in  youth,  had  hair  approach- 
ing a  blond  colour  (capelli  traenti  al  biondo).  Boccaccio,  even  as 
in  many  other  points,  so  also  in  this  one,  shows  that  he  works  from 
sheer  fancy ;  asserting  as  he  does,  in  his  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri, 
that  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  latter  were  black  and  crisp." 

Here  a  historical  fact  may  be  brought  in.  From  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  German  tribes  came  as  con- 
querors into  Italy  :  Cloths,  Longobards,  and  various  others.  They 
founded  States  there,  and  left  strong  traces  of  their  racial  charac- 
teristics— fair  hair  and  blue  eyes — as  well  as  thousands  of  their 
Teutonic  names,  among  the  native  populations,  especially  in  northern 
and  middle  Italy.  Thus,  Qaribaldi  is  a  purely  and  historically  well- 
known  German  name.  It  means  *^  Spearbold,"  or  '^  Warbold,"  and 
was  therefore  eminently  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  famed  Nizzard. 
From  his  whole  bodily  appearance  he  was  clearly  the  Italian  descen- 
dant of  ancient  Teutons.  In  Qaribaldi's  ancestry,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  traced,  there  was  on  the  female  side  a  Qandolfi :  another  purely 
German  name,  meaning  ''  Warwolf."     Even  in  England  there  is  a 
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village  in  Norfolk,  Garboldisham,  oaco  the  home  or  settlement  of  a 
(German  leader  of  that  name.  Bavarian  dnkes  of  the  Agilolfing  raoe 
bore  the  name  Graribald — onoe  an  ordinary  pre-name — ^in  the  edxth 
and  seventh  centuries.  Tentelinda,  the  daughter  of  Garibald  I.^  who 
resided  at  Begensburg,  was  married  to  the  Lombard  (German)  King 
Autharich. 

My  late  friend  Ghuribaldi  truly  rather  looked  like  a  German  or  Low- 
land Scot ;  quite  different  from  Mazzini..  But  who  will  count  the 
mass  of  other  Italian  names  of  Germanic  origin,  such  as  Tibaldi, 
Grimaldi,  Binaldi,  Bolandi,  Umberti,  Boberti,  Gioberti,  Sismondi, 
Baimondi,  Gherardi,  and  endless  others  ? 

I  only  rapidly  indicate  this  point  of  the  earlier  and  long  invasions 
of  Italy  by  Teutonic  tribes.  Afterwards,  from  the  time  of  Karl  the 
Great,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Grerman  Empire  held  sway 
in  Italy.  The  same  racial  characteristics  thus  came  in  again.  Now, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  even  Dante's  descent  to  a  Teu- 
tonic origin  through  his  surname  of  Alighieri  or  Alager.  The 
arguments  given  were  not,  however,  so  fiur  as  I  remember,  of  a 
strong  character.  The  flaxen  hair  would,  at  any  rate,  not  be  a  proof 
to  the  contrary. 

m. 

We  now  come  to  another  aspect  in  Dante's  features.  Boccaccio 
asserts  that  he  had  a  protruding  lower  lip  (''  del  labro  di  sotto  era 
quelle  di  sopra  avanzato  ") ;  and  this,  to  be  sure,  does  not  point  to  a 
Germanic  origin.  But  in  the  portraits  which  Chiappelli  now  supposes 
to  be  those  of  the  Poet,  the  lower  lip  of  what  is  held  to  be  his  face 
in  youth,  scarcely  projects,  or  nearly  imperceptibly  so,  whilst  the 
fiuse  of  the  aged  man  shows  the  upper  lip  as  very  strongly 
protruding ! 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Dante,  in  the  struggles  between  the 
Ghibellines  and  the  Guelphs — that  is,  between  the  Italian  adherents 
of  the  German  Empire  (Waiblinger,  Ghibellines)  and  its  antagonists 
(Welfen,  Guelphs) — ^the  Poet  took  the  side  of  Germany.  He  was 
content  with  the  ruling  influence  of  the  Empire  in  Italy.  He 
claimed  that  right  for  the  Kaisers,  without  the  sanction  by  the 
Papacy,  which  on  its  part,  with  priestly  arrogance,  imperiously 
claimed  a  world-dominion,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  over  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  right  of  unseating  their  rulers.  In 
so  far,  Dante  rightly  was  anti-Vaticanist. 

But  in  the  thirty-fourth  song  of  ''  Hell,"  in  which  Dante's  fancy 
hideously  runs  riot  in  monkish  mediaeval  manner,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  those  noblest  Roman  patriots,  appear  as  vile  criminals, 
immediately  after  Judas!  That  description  will  have  pleased 
Imperialists   of  the   extreme   despotic   kind.     The   fact   may  be 
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mentioned  without  any  wish  for  detracting  from  the  poetical  renown 
of  Dante. 

Whilst  the  likenesses  in  the  Ohnrch  of  S.  Maria  Novella — 
especially  the  one  representing  an  aged  man — certainly  fit  in,  in 
their  main  traits,  with  the  traditional  pictures  of  Dante,  they  yet 
are  different  from  the  latter  in  r^ard  to  the  lips*  Instead  of  the 
lower  lip  projecting,  the  upper  one  does  in  the  portrait'  of  the  aged 
man.  Did,  then,  Boccaccio  make  a  mistake  also  in  this  respect  ? 
Any  one  who  knows  his  '*  Tales  "  must  be  aware  that  he  often  gives 
descriptions  of  a  fancifully  impossible  kind  even  in  ordinary  matters 
of  life^  whereas  the  tale  itself  professes  to  be  based  on  strict  and 
gross  reality. 

The  question  of  the  new  portraits,  claimed  as  Dante's  likenesses, 
which  show  him  in  youth  with  a  nobler  aspect  of  the  mouth,  is 
complicated  by  the  £EMSt  of  a  piece  of  apparently  black  hair  peeping 
from  under  the  cap,  whilst  Dante  himself  describes  it  as  fair.  Yet 
his  own  testimony  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  subject  is  thus 
still  involved  in  some  difficulty.  We  have  to  wait  for  a  final 
solution,  though  the  indication  given  by  the  Poet  himself  is  an 
important  one,  overthrowing,  as  it  does,  a  traditional  notion  about 
his  personal  appearance — even  as  the  Florentine  pictures  would  do 
in  regard  to  the  Poet's  lips,  from  which,  six  hundred  years  ago, 
streamed  forth  strains  of  immortal  song. 

Karl  Bund. 
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THE  JEW  IN  history; 


What  is  Jewish  history?  How  oomes  it  that  a  people,  never 
among  the  foremost  nations  of  mankind  so  far  as  political  power 
and  ioflaenoe  or  mere  force  of  numbers  and  material  strength  may 
give  predominance,  has  yet  survived  and  still  survives  the  greater 
nations  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact  and  to  which  it  has 
been  made  sabject  ?  This  is  the  theme  which  Mr.  S.  M.  Dabnow 
has  set  himself  in  his  short  work  entitled  Jewish  History.  This 
essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  History  has  recently  been  issued  in  an 
English  garb,  translated  from  the  authorised  Glerman  translation, 
which  itself  is  translated  from  the  original  Russian.  Being  thus  a 
translation  of  a  translation,  it  loses  a  great  part  of  the  force  of  the^ 
original,  as  translations  are  apt  to  do ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  arouses 
great  if  not  absorbing  interest.  Jewish  history  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  main  portions,  each  of  which  may  in  turn  be 
subdivided  into  separate  periods;  the  main  dividing  point  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple  by  Titus  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
first  half  of  this  history  has  long  been  a  source  of  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  professors  of  Christian  learning,  to  whom  the 
events  chronicled  in  the  Old  Testament  and  those  which  led  up  to 
the  New  have  proved  a  well-stocked  storehouse  of  illustrations  and 
examples  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  history  and  morality.  But  the 
second  half  has  always  been  a  sealed  book,  uu  known  and  uncared 
for  by  the  learned  of  Christendom.  The  oblivion  which  enfolds  it 
is  partly  due  to  the  non<appearance  of  any  great  writer  to  describe 
and  illuminate  the  subject,  and  partly  to  the  desire  to  leave  shrouded 
in  darkness  a  history  which  is  one  long  record  of  misery  and 
suffering  inflicted  on  an  unoffending  and  defenceless  people  by  the 
intolerance,  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  men  professing  Christianity. 
But  M.  Dubnow  thinks  that  this  will  not  be  always  so. 

"  A  time  will  come,"  he  says,  "  perhaps  it  is  not  very  far  off,  when 
the  second  half  of  Jewish  history,  the  record  of  the  two  thousand  years  of 
the  Jewish  people's  life  after  the  Biblical  period,  will  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment.  This  latter  part  of  Jewish  history  is  not  yet  known,  and 
many,  in  the  thrall  of  prejudice,  do  not  wish  to  know  it.  But  ere  long  it 
will  be  known  and  appreciated.  For  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind  it 
will  be  a  source  of  uplifting  moral  and  philosophical  teaching.  The  thou- 
sand years'  martyrdom  of  the  Jewish  people,  its  unbroken  pilgrimage,  its 
tragic  fate,  its  teachers  of  religion,  its  martyrs,  philosophers,  champioi 
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this  whole  epic  will  in  days  to  come  sink  deep  into  the  memory  of  men. 
It  will  speak  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  men,  not  merely  to  their 
curious  mind.  It  will  secure  respect  for  the  silvery  hair  of  the  Jewish 
people,  a  people  of  thinkers  and  sufferers.  It  will  dispense  consolation  tb 
the  afflicted,  and  by  its  examples  of  spiritual  steadfastness  and  self-denial 
encourage  martyrs  in  their  devotion.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
time  is  approaching  in  which  the  second  half  of  Jewish  history  will  be  to 
the  noblest  part  of  thinking  humanity  what  its  first  half  has  long  been  to 
believing  humanity — a  source  of  sublime  moral  truths." 

And  yet  this  view,  however  welcome  and  gratifying,  would  appear 
too  sanguine ;  from  thinking  humanity  the  yoke  of  prejudice  may 
be  removed,  but  thinking  humanity  can  never  form  more  than  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  mankind.  Education,  or  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  education,  may  be  made  compulsory  and  rendered 
more  efficient,  but  it  teaches  men  to  absorb  the  thoughts  of  others 
rather  than  to  think  for  themselves.  The  tendency  is  for  prejudice 
to  be  ingrained  and  deepened  rather  than  removed,  and  so  long  as 
Christianity  remains  the  dominant  religion  there  will  always  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  its  votaries  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  long 
and  painful  story  of  oppression  of  Jew  by  Christian,  even  after  its 
final  cessation,  of  which  there  are  as  yet  unhappily  but  few  sigQS. 
Still,  this  latter  half  of  Jewish  history,  though  it  may  never  command 
aniversal  attention,  must  nevertheless,  showing  as  it  does  the 
struggle  of  a  people  to  retain  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  difficulties 
and  insuperable  opposition  its  separate  entity  and  national  existence, 
of  necessity  be  attractive  to  the  historical  student,  and  there  is 
ample  scope  for  a  great  writer  to  bring  to  light  the  records  of  this 
nnknown  or  forgotten  history.  Would  that  M.  Dubnow  with  his 
great  knowledge  and  wide  sympathy  would  expand  the  faint  outline 
sketched  in  his  short  but  pregnant  essay  into  a  compact  and  detailed 
history  ! 

The  possession  of  a  common  government  and  a  common  territory 
has  usually  been  considered  essential  to  consolidate  or  keep  together 
a  nation.  The  Jews  have  remained  a  nation  without  any  such 
binding  links,  held  together  by  a  community  of  suffering  and 
religious  and  moral  ideals  ineffaceably  instilled  into  them  by  their 
earlier  history,  and  buoyed  up  by  the  memories  of  a  historic  past  and 
the  hopes  of  a  great  future.  Theirs  has  been  one  long  unbroken 
story  'of  the  patient  endurance  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  nor  could  that 
endurance  have  been  well  maintained  had  there  not  been  in  the 
^ngulfiog  desert  of  persecution  and  misery  green  spots  or  oases  in 
which  the  Jew  might  live  in  comparative  ease  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life  which  distinguished  him  from  the  surrounding 
Gentiles.  But  in  all  ages  this  happy  lot  has  been  confined  to 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  race.  From  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple  the  Jews  still  clung  to  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  lands,  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
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l^nd  the  speedy  restoration  of  their  "earthly  kingdom."  The  time 
of  folfilment  eeemed  at  hand,  and  the  nation  rose  nnder  the  leader- 
ship of  Bar  Kochba,  bnt  the  rebellion  was  mercilessly  suppressed  by 
the  legions  of  Hadrian  ;  the  hope  of  establishing  a  Jewish  state  was 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  ideal  of  a  spiritual  nation  or  a  spiritual 
community,  wedded  to  an  ancient  bat  living  religion,  dwelling 
among  strange  nations,  but  always  kept  apart  and  distinct  from  them. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  fierce  persecution  of  sectaries,  which  followed,  made  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  Jewry  shiflb  from  Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  plains 
of  Babylon,  where  a  thousand  years  before  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Israel  had  lomented  the  desolation  of  Zion.  Therefor  some  centuries, 
nnder  the  peaceful  sway  of  Persia,  the  Jews  were  enabled  to  work  out 
their  spiritual  development.  Then  Islam  arose,  and  in  his  all 
conquering  train  the  light  of  Jewish  learning  and  spirituality  was 
transferred  to  the  sunny  land  of  Spain,  for  more  than  five  centuries 
justly  regarded  as  the  home  of  that  which  was  best  and  highest  in 
Israel. 

At  length  Christianity  broke  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  and  the 
Crescent  had  to  yield  to  the  Cross.  In  celebration  of  the  victory  the 
Jews  were  exiled  en  masse  or  forced  to  renounce  their  religion  by 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  The  story  of  the  Marranos,  those 
involuntary  converts,  who,  complying  outwardly  with  the  forms  of 
Christianity,  yet  retained  within  their  hearts  their  loyalty  to  their 
ancient  faith,  though  of  thrilling  interest,  can  be  but  mentioned 
here.  The  exiles  sought  new  homes  in  Italy,  whither  they  were  led 
by  Abarbanel,  once  thought  the  greatest  statesman  in  Spain ;  in 
Turkey,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet  exclaim- 
ing, '*  How  can  you  call  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  a  wise  king,  who  has 
made  his  land  poor  and  enriched  ours  ?  "  ;  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  especially  Holland,  where  they  bore  their  part  in  the  rebellion 
soon  to  break  forth  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  the  inhuman 
cruelty  of  the  Inquisition.  From  Holland,  some  generations  later,  a 
small  band  wandered  to  England,  where  Charles  II.  granted  them  an 
asylam  which  had  been  denied  to  them  by  the  Anglican  bigotry  of 
the  earlier  Stuarts  and  the  Puritan  intolerance  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  small  Jewish  community  in  England,  reinforced  by 
Marranos  from  Spain  and  her  dependencies,  established  offshoots  in 
the  British  plantations  beyond  the  seas,  and  so  founded  the  principal 
intellectual  centres  of  modern  Judaism. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Sephardim 
or  Southern  Jews  ;  the  Ashkenazim  or  their  northern  brethren,  had 
been  spread  over  the  European  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
still  dwelt  among  the  barbarians  who  dismembered  it ;  their  lot  was 
never  a  happy  one  ;  given  up  to  trade  and  especially  to  money-lend- 
ing, from  which  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the  land 
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forbade  all  Christian^  to  refrain,  and  which  was  therefore  their 
monopoly,  continnally  made  the  mark  of  oppression  and  robbery, 
they  had  little  opportunity  for  intellectual  activity.  They  were 
after  grievous  suffering  banished  from  England  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  from  France  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  throughout  Germany  and  the  Empire  were  pent  up  in  their 
narrow  and  overcrowded  ghettos.  In  Poland  alone  some  measure  of 
security  and  freedom  was  granted  them,  and  there  alone  was  their 
intellectual  development  possible.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  a 
great  blow  to  Jewry,  especially  as  many  of  its  followers  were 
absorbed  in  the  retrograde  and  barbarous  empire  of  the  Czar.  The 
spread  of  rationalism  in  the  eighteenth  centary  proved  a  great  boon 
to  the  Polish  and  German  J^ws.  The  French  Revolution,  with  its 
doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  domination  of  Napoleon, 
brought  them  freedom  and  equality  in  Western  Europe ;  but  this 
freedom  has  been  recently  endangered  by  the  growth  of  Anti- 
semitism,  just  as  the  hope  of  winning^it  for  Russian  and  Boamanian 
Jews  has  been  extinguished  by  the  equally  pernicious  doctrine  of 
Judaeophobia. 

When  the  history  of  all  these  movements  is  written  and  appre- 
ciated, then  perhaps  we  may  expect  the  attitude  of  mankind 
towards  the  Jews  to  change  ;  for,  says  M.  Dubnow,  "  It  is  incon-^ 
ceivable  that  the  Jewish  people  should  be  held  in  execration  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  its  history,  with  its  tragic  and  heroic 
past."  Then  perchance  men  will  not  take  as  the  type  of  a  Jew, 
though  there  are  many  such,  as  there  always  must  be  among  a  fallen 
and  downtrodden  nation,  the  man  whose  only  thought  is  his  own 
advancement  at  any  cost,  and  who,  to  attain  it,  will  gladly  relinquish 
all  the  ideals  for  the  sake  of  which  his  people  have  suffered  for 
countless  ages ;  bat  the  man  who  in  scorn  of  consequences  still 
cherishes  the  ideals  and  memories  of  his  nation's  past,  with  firm  faith 
in  its  exalted  mission,  though  unable  to  define  it,  and  believing 
that  all  the  woes  and  affliction  of  his  people  tend  to  the  fulfilment 
of  some  great  purpose  which  will  be  made  manifest  in  God's  own 
time.     Qiiov  \v  yovvaa-i  icarat. 

H.  S.  Q.  Henriques. 
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HUSBANDS  AND   WIVES   UNDER  THE 
NEW  LICENSING  ACT   OF  1902. 


Much  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Licensing  Act  of  1902,  which  came  into  force  this  year.  Mach  is 
heard  of  sach  of  its  earlier  provisions  (Sections  1  to  4)  as  to  the 
more  drastic  treatment  of  inebriates ;  and  nnder  these  sections  the 
police  will  no  doubt  be  actively  employed  in  hunting  up  and  secur- 
ing the  punishment  of  the  habitual  drunkard  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  reformed,  if  not  by  moral  suasion  at  any  rate  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  at  least  by  fear  of  loss  of  liberty  to  drink  as  and 
when  he  likes  during  a  period  of  three  years ;  but  there  are  other 
provisions  of  the  Act,  not  yet  brought  into  much  prominence,  but  which 
will  soon  attract  notice.  Amongst  others,  there  is  the  amendment 
of  the  law  having  reference  to  the  matrimonial  relations  of  people 
who  unhappily  give  way  to  drink.  It  is  to  be  feared  it  is  too  true 
that  domestiQ  life  is  rendered  one  of  much  endured  misery  owing 
to  the  intemperate  habits  of  some  husbands  and  some  wives.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  married  have  not  been  able  liitherto  (under 
fiuch  earlier  remedial  law  as  has  been  made)  to  secure  protection, 
the  wife  from  the  husband  and  the  husband  from  the  wife  when 
one  or  other  has  given  way  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  Some  years 
ago  only  the  affluent  could  by  costly  proceedings  in  the  Divorce 
Court  secure  relief  from  domestic  infelicity.  Judicial  separations 
on  the  ground  of  cruelty  and  desertion,  sought  for  and  obtained  by 
summary  proceedings  before  justices  and  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
poor,  were  unknown.  Now  this  is  all  past,  the  Legislature,  having 
once  begun  to  afford  relief  by  summary  jurisdiction  vested  in  magis- 
^trates  to  husbands  and  wives  in  respect  of  cruelty  in  the  nature  of 
aggravated  assaults,  and  by  means  of  separation  orders  which  the 
justices  are  empowered  to  make,  has  now  advanced  a  step  further 
and  have  given  justices,  by  this  Act  of  1902,  practically  the  same 
powers  of  making  separation  orders,  in  all  cases  of  confirmed 
drunkenness  of  a  certain  special  character  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  misconduct  whatever.  No  doubt  it  is  an  effort,  legisla- 
tively, to  grapple  with  a  vast  class  of  cases  which  from  time  to  time 
appealed  to  the  magistrates  for  relief,  but]which  in  the  local  temples 
of  justice  they  could  not  listen  to  because  of  the  limited  powers 
vested  in  them.     But  what  exactly  are  the  conditions  which  will  have 
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to  be  falfiUed  ere  the  relief  can  be  obtained  ?  It  is  to  aasist  in 
elucidating  this  that  it  has  been  thoaght  worth  while  to  write  this 
paper. 

From  the  manner  in  vogne  in  law-making  it  is  always  impossible 
for  any  one  to  say  from  the  mere  gernsal  of  any  provision  in  a 
given  Act  of  Parliament,  or  from  the  four  comers  of  it,  what 
exactly  the  whole  law  is ;  to  shorten  it  is  presumed  the  particular 
provision  or  section  being  enacted,  it  is  generally  found  that  older 
enactments  are,  for  purposes  sometimes  of  definition,  sometimes  of 
limitation  by  way  of  provisoes,  incorporated  by  express  reference ; 
the  result  is,  that  the  exponent  of  the  given  law  to-day  on  the 
subject  in  hand  must,  ex  necessitate  rei^  have  before  him  say  at  least 
half-a-dozen  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  then  he  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  define  exactly  what  the  Legislature  have  intended.  Now 
in  the  present  case  it  is  just  as  well  to  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  section  which  deals  with  marital  relations  before  making  com- 
ment or  reflection  founded  upon  either  the  language  of  the  older 
Acts  now  incorporated,  or  upon  the  case  law  which  these  older  Acts 
have  evolved  in  the  course  of  their  application.  "  Section  5 "  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  1902,  provides  thus  under  the  head  or  title 
•*  Protection  of  wife  or  husband  of  habitual  drurikardJ* 

''SuB-SEcnoN  1. — Where  the  husband  of  a  married  woman  is  a 
'  habitual  drunkard,'  as  defined  by  Section  3  of  the  Habitual  Drunkarda- 
Act,  1879,  the  married  woman  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  an  order 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act,  1895,  and  that 
Act  shall  apply  accordingly. 

"  Sub-Section  2. — Where  the  wife  of  a  married  man  is  a  <  habitual 
drunkard,'  as  defined  by  Section  3  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879, 
the  married  man  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction for  an  order  under  this  sub-section,  and  on  any  such  application 
the  Court  may  make  one  or  more  orders  containing  all  or  any  of  the 
following  particulars : 

**  (a)  A  provision  that  the  applicant  (husband)  be  no  longer  bound 
to  cohabit  with  his  wife  (which  provision  while  in  force  shall  have  the 
effect  in  all  respects  of  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  on  the  ground 
of  cruelty). 

**(6)  A  provision  for  the  legal  custody  of  any  children  of  the- 
marriage. 

"  (c)  A  provision  that  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  his  wife  personally,, 
or  for  her  use  to  any  officer  of  the  Court,  or  other  person  on  her 
behalf,  such  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,  as  the  Court,  having 
regard  to  the  means  both  of  the  applicant  and  his  wife,  shall  con- 
sider reasonable. 

"  {d)  A  provision  for  payment  by  the  applicant  (husband)  or  his 
wife,  or  both  of  them,  of  the  costs  of  the  Court,  and  such  reasonable 
costs  of  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  as  the  Court  may  think  fit.'' 

Then  follows  a  clause  making  generally  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
(Married  Women)  Act,  1895,  applicable  to  the  above  sub-section, 
making  all  references  in  that  Act  to  "  a  married  woman  and   her 
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husband ''  applicable  as  if  the  words  were  *'  a  married  man  and  his 
wife."  Then  comes  a  proviso  that  instead  of  making  an  order  in 
pursaance  of  paragraph  (a),  that  is  "  for  judicial  separation  on  the 
ground  of  cruelty/'  on  the  husband's  complaint  against  the  wife,  the 
Court 

**  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  wife,  order  her  to  be  committed  to  and  be 
detained  in  any  retreat  licensed  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1879  to  1900, 
the  licensee  of  which  is  willing  to  receive  her  ;  and  such  order  shall  have 
effect  as  if  she  had  been  admitted  to  the  retreat  under  Section  10  of  the 
Habitual  Drunkai-ds  Act,  1879,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  enactment ; 
and  the  Court  may  order  an  officer  of  the  Court,  or  constable,  to  remove 
her  to  the  retreat  accordingly." 

Now  the  very  first  observation  to  be  made  is  this,  that  in  order 
to  bring  into  play  the  mutual  remedies  (1)  by  wife  against  husband 
or  (2)  by  husband  against  the  wife,  it  is  a  condition  that  the  husband 
or  the  wife  shall  be  a  habitual  drunkard  as  defined  by  Section  3 
of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879.  When  that  condition  is 
fulfilled  then  the  section  of  the  new  Act  of  1902  applies;  but  in  its 
application,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relief  is  not  the  same  when  the  wife 
complains,  as  when  the  husband  complains. 

Further  be  it  observed  that  the  '*  habitual  drunkard  "  for  the 
purposes  of  a  separation  order  may  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
*'  habitual  drunkard  "  in  respect  to  whom  the  same  Act  of  1902 
makes  certain  regulations  for  prohibitive  purposes,  in  the  matter  of 
liquor  supply  and  who  may  be  declared  '*  H.  D.'s  "  and  photographed. 
What  these  are  must  be  found  by  reference  to  a  totally  different 
Act,  I.e.,  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898.  By  that  Act  he  is  **to  be  such 
person  who,  when  convicted,  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  an  order  of 
detention  could  be  made  under  Sections  1  or  2  of  the  Inebriates 
Act,  1898." 

But  for  the  definition  of  a  "  habitual  drunkard,*'  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ** judicial  separation"  we  must  turn  to  the  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act,  1879.  By  that  Act  "  habitual  drunkard^' means 
a  person  who 

**  not  being  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is,  notwithstanding, 
by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at 
times  dangerous  to  himself,  or  herself,  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of 
managing  himself,  or  herself,  and  his  or  her  afiairs.*' 

Therefore,  this  Act  of  1879  brings,  as  it  were,  the  class  of  persons 
whose  condition  from  habitual  intemperance  approaches,  if  it  has 
not  already  resulted,  in  lunacy,  into  the  category  of  such  lunatics 
as  are  dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  others,  and  who  should  there- 
fore, if  consenting,  forfeit  the  liberty  for  a  specified  time  which 
otherwise  they  would  enjoy.  It  was,  therefore,  by  the  authority  of 
the   same   Act  that  retreats  for  drunkards  were  permitted  to  be 
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licensed  and  kept  by  private  persons,  tinder  sapervision  and 
inspection,  and  by  which  the  patient,  after  admission,  was  boand 
nnder  penalties  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  was  subjected  to 
curative  treatment,  and  was  until  discharged  liable  to  be  brought 
back  until  cured,  or  until  the  expiry  of  the  prescribed  period  of 
detention.  But  so  long  as  this  Act  was  unamended  no  person  could 
be  sent  to  such  a  retreat  against  his  or  her  will. 

By  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  1879  the  habitual  drunkard 
desirous  of  being  admitted  to  a  licensed  retreat  had  to  make  personal 
application  for  admission,  and  the  subject  himself  or  herself  stipu- 
lated as  to  the  duration  of  time  for  detention,  supported  by  the 
statutory  declaration  of  two  persons  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant 
was  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  such  application  had  to  be  attested 
by  two  justices  of  the  peace.  So  therefore  every  care  was  taken 
to  safeguard  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  whatever  other  amending  Acts  have 
done  towards  giving  courts  of  justice  summary  powers  of  suspend- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  drunkard,  it  has  still,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
Licensing  Act  1902,  been  deemed  obligatory  that  the  liberty  of  the 
habitual  drunkard,  when  it  is  the  wife,  shall  only  by  and  with  her 
own  consent  and  in  the  manner  above  prescribed  be  suspended  as 
the  alternative  of  the  remedy  of  a  judicial  separation.  If  we  assume 
then  that  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  now  to  deal  have  fallen 
under  the  definition  of  "  habitual  drunkard,"  the  new  law  then 
advances  a  stage  beyond  the  remedies  formerly  available  to  the 
husband  and  wife.  Shortly  let  us  see  what  were  the  conditions 
before  1895,  when  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act 
was  passed,  then  consider  what  that  Act  did  in  respect  of  matri- 
monial offences,  and  the  remedies  it  afforded,  and  so  ultimately  link 
on  these  earlier  remedies  in  the  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to 
the  remedy  now  given,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  more  perfect 
picture,  so  to  speak,  of  the  law  than  could  otherwise  be  gathered 
from  a  mere  reading  of  the  last  Act  of  Parliament. 

For  the  foundation  of  this  superstructure  we  must  go  back 
to  1878.  Prior  to  that  year,  the  only  summary  remedy  the  wife 
had  against  her  husband  was  for  assault,  whether  simple  or  aggra- 
vated. And  the  husband  could  be  made  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  and  peaceable  behaviour  in  addition  to  being  fined,  where  there 
was  a  threat  to  do  acts  of  violence  either  accompanied  with  or  even 
without  actual  assault.  There  was  also  the  remedy  by  indictment 
for  aggravated  assaults,  assaults  occasioning  bodily  harm,  and  common 
assaults ;  but  for  mere  cruelty,  neglect,  desertion,  or  drunkenness,  or 
such  acts  as  would  be  deemed  cruel  by  the  Divorce  Courts,  and 
entitling  husband  and  wife  to  judicial  separation,  there  was  before 
1878  no  easy  summary  remedy.  In  such  cases  the  wife  was  com** 
pelled  to  resort  to  poor-law  relief,  and  if  she  obtained  it  then  the 
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Gaardians  might  take  proceedings  against  the  man  in  respect  of  the 
relief  granted  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Then  came  the  Matrimonial  Claases  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c. 
19,  sec.  4).     Therein  it  was  enacted  that : 

"  If  a  husband  shall  be  convicted  summarily  or  otherwise  of  an  *  aggra- 
vated assault/  within  the  meaning  of  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  100,  sec.  43,  upon 
his  wife,  the  Court,  or  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  convicted,  might,, 
if  satisfied  that  the  future  safety  of  the  wife  was  in  peril,  order  that  the 
wife  should  be  no  longer  bound  to  cohabit  with  her  husband,  and  such 
order  was  to  have  the  force  and  effect  in  all  respects  of  a  decree  of  judici£»l 
separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  such  order  might  further 
provide : 

"(1)  For  payment  by  the  husband  of  a  suitable  maintenance, 
according  to  his  and  his  wife's  means,  with  power  to  vary  the  same 
from  time  to  time. 

"  (2)  For  the  legal  custody  of  the  children  of  the  mairiage  undey 
ten  years  of  age,  to  be  given,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  the 
wife." 

Proviso  debarring  adnlterons  wife  from  relief  onless  adultery 
previously  condoned.  Likewise,  abrogation  of  order  if  the  wife 
afterwards  commits  adultery,  and  with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Divorce  Court  if  dissatisfied  with  the  order. 

This  then  was  the  first  step  to  place  the  poor  under  the  divorce 
law  in  something  like  the  same  advantageous  position  as  the  rich. 
But  here  again  it  was  found  that  the  conditions  were  too  restricted. 
A  wife  might  have  many  and  grave  complaints,  a  drunken  husband 
might  neglect  or  desert  her  and  act  in  every  possible  cruel  way,  yet 
if  he  never  committed  ''  an  aggravated  assault "  upon  her  (and  that 
really  meant  doing  her  some  serious  bodily  injury)  she  was  as- 
helpless  as  before,  even  though  he  had  daily  boxed  her  face  and 
habitually  starved  her  and  her  children  or  threatened  her  life.  What 
was  worse  was  this :  such  aggravated  assaults  when  committed  were 
usually  the  subject  of  indictment  at  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions ; 
and  if  the  man  was  convicted  he  probably  was  sent  to  gaol  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting 
his  wife,  and  in  such  a  case  it  was  useless  to  ask  for  an  order  for 
maintenance,  and  if  asked  would  probably  be  refused ;  and  even 
when  the  conviction  took  place  in  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
or  before  a  stipendiary,  and  the  stipendiary  made  an  order  under  the 
section  for  separation  and  gave  the  wife  the  custody  of  the  children 
but  did  not  provide  for  maintenance,  the  husband  having  been  sent 
to  gaol  for  one  year  for  the  assault,  afterwards  the  husband  having 
become  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  making 
good  wages,  it  was  held  that  there  could  be  no  further  order  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  for  sach  an  order  should  have  been 
made,  if  at  all,  when  the  separation  order  was  made,  and  not  afceir- 
wards. 

This  and  other  diflSculties  in  administering  the  law  of  1878  wei^ 
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recognised,  and  in  1895  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  law  on  a 
wider  and  better  footing.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Act  known 
as  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act  of  1895  was 
passed.  This,  as  we  have  shown  by  the  language  of  the  Licensing 
Act,  1902,  sect.  5,  is  the  Act  containing  the  nwdus  operandi  by 
which  relief  may  now  bd  sought  by  either  husband  or  wife  where 
the  sole  ground  of  complaint  is  confirmed  drunkenness ;  or  in  other 
words  the  condition  of  habitual  drunkenness  is  in  both  cases  of  the 
wife  and  the  husband  added  (by  iucorporation  of  the  Act  of  1895) 
to  the  several  causes  of  complaint  which  by  the  same  Act  of  1895 
were  restricted  to  and  in  favour  of  the  wife  alone ;  for  under  the 
older  law  of  1878  and  1895  the  husband  had  no  remedy  at  all, 
not  even  when  he  was  assaulted  or  deserted  by  his  wife. 

These  express  provisions  and  adaptation,  we  will  leave  for  the 
present,  so  that  we  may  now  take  up  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Act  of  1895,  as  those  which  must  exist  ere  the  wife  can  seek  her 
remedy  against  her  hu&band. 

Now  it  must  be  well  underatood  that  although  the  husband  be 
not  a  ''  habitual  drunkard  "  as  defined  by  the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act,  1879,  yet  his  wife  is  entitled  to  apply  for  an  order  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act,  1895,  as 
already  indicated,  provided  any  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions  have  precedently  happened : 

(1)  If  he  shall  have  been  convicted  summarily  of  an  aggravated 
assault  upon  her  within  the  meaning  of  section  43  of  the  Offences 
against  the  Person  Act,  1861,  i.e.,  assault  of  a  violent  character, 
doing  her  grievous  bodily  harm. 

(2)  If  he  shall  have  been  convicted  upon  indictment  (that  is  by 
and  as  the  result  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury)  of  an  assault  upon  her 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  more  than  five  pounds  or  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  exceeding  two  months. 

(3)  If  he  shall  have  deserted  his  wife. 

(4)  Of  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  persistent  cruelty  to  her. 

(5)  Or  gailty  of  wilful  neglect  to  provide  reasonable  maintenance 
for  her  or  her  infaot  children  whom  he  is  legally  liable  to  maintain. 

(6)  And  if  by  reason  of  such  cruelty  (4)  or  neglect  (5)  he  have 
caused  her  to  leave  aud  live  separately  and  apart  from  him, 

with  a  proviso  that  where  the  husband  has  been  convicted  upon 
indictment  under  the  above  condition  (2)  the  Cour%  becomes  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  without  a 
jury  can  hear  the  application  and  make  the  order. 

We  mu3b  now  have  before  us  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Act 
of  1895  and  the  Act  of  1902,  and  must  read  them  together  as  if  they 
were  one  Act,  if  we  are  to  determine  what  is  the  complete  remedy 
which  the  law  has  given  to  the  aggrieved  spouse. 
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There  was,  however,  another  phase  of  connubial  infelicity  with 
which  we  have  not  dealt,  but  which  had  received  legislative  atten- 
tion, and  that  was  the  case  of  "desertion  of  the  wife"  by  the 
husband.  Violence  towards  the  wife  had  afforded  her  relief,  as  wo 
have  seen  by  the  Matrimonial  Clauses  Act,  1878.  ''Desertion," 
too,  of  the  same  character  as  woald  have  founded  a  ground  for 
relief  in  the  Divorce  Court,  became  in  1886  by  the  Married  Women 
(Maintenance  in  case  of  Desertion)  Act  of  that  year,  also  a  ground 
for  relief  against  the  hasband.  By  that  Act,  if  a  married  woman 
was  deserted  by  her  husband,  she  might,  on  complaint  before  justices 
or  stipendiary,  prove  that  he  had  so  deserted  her,  that  is  to  say, 
being  able  to  maintain  her  and  his  family  wholly  or  in  part,  had 
wilfully  refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  and  deserted  her.  On  such 
proof  the  Court  could  order  the  payment  of  *'  alimony/'  that  was 
the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  not  exceeding  £2  as  the  justices 
should  think  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  means  and  having  regard 
to  the  wife's  means,  with  powers  to  vary  the  order  and  with  the  like 
powers  as  in  the  Act  of  1878  to  suspend  the  order  having  regard  to 
the  wife's  conduct. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married 
Women)  Act,  1895,  we  find  that  Act  takes  the  place  of  the  Act  of 
1878  (Aggravated  Assaults)  and  also  the  Act  of  1886  (Desertion),  the 
old  law  is  repealed  and  a  new  set  of  provisions  affecting  both  these 
grounds  of  complaint  reappear,  other  additional  grounds  of  com- 
plaint are  added ;  but  stilly  so  far  they  are  all  grounds  of  complaint 
by  the  wife  against  the  husband,  the  husband  as  yet,  and  not  until 
1902  (by  the  Licensing  Act),  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature no  relief  whatever. 

Shortly,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1895,  the  wife  could  seek  by 
summary  process  before  magistrates  orders  of  the  following  character : 

(a)  A  separation  order,  releasing  her  from  cohabitation  (having 
tho  effect  of  a  decree  for  judicial  separation  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty). 

(6)  Provision  for  the  custody  of  children  under  sixteen  to  be  given 
to  the  wife. 

(c)  Payment  to  the  applicant  (wife)  personally  or  for  her  use  to 
an  officer  of  the  Court,  or  to  a  third  person  on  her  behalf,  of  such 
weekly  sum  not  exceeding  £2,  as  the  Court  shall,  having  regard  to 
the  means  of  both  husband  and  wife,  consider  reasonable. 

(rf)  Payment *by  one  or  other  or  both  of  them  of  the  costs  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  costs  of  either  party.  But  no  order  can  be  made 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  wife  has  committed  adultery,  provided 
the  husband  has  not  condoned  or  connived  at  such  adultery,  or  if  he 
has  by  his  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conduced  to  such  act  of 
adultery. 

There  are    likewise  provisions  enabling   the  Court    to  vary  or 
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discharge  the  orders,  adaltery  by  the  wife  sabsequcntly  or  the 
resamption  of  cohabitation  being  grounds  for  the  discharge  of  the 
order. 

Such  is  the  remedy  now  also  made  applicable  to  the  case  of 
''  habitual  drunkards  ''  where  the  wife  is  the  complaining  party  ;  but 
where  the  husband  is  the  aggrieved  party  then  it  is  obvious  the 
relief  cannot  be  as  against  the  wife  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  and 
therefore,  although  the  modtcs  operandi  is  substantially  the  same  as 
by  the  Act  of  1875,  yet  we  find  express  provisions  suitable  in  respect 
of  relief  to  a  case  of  husband  against  wife. 

(7)  We  have  now  to  add  to  all  the  above  conditions  eutitliug  the 
wife  to  an  order  the  last  provided  by  the  Act  of  1902,  that  is  to  say, 
''  If  the  husband  of  the  married  woman  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  as 
defined  by  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,"  she  may  so  apply, 
and  notwithstanding  he  may  not  have  either  *^  assaulted  his  wife," 
or  been  convicted  thereof,  or  fined  more  than  £5,  or  been  guilty  of 
**  wilful  neglect,"  or  of  **  cruelty,"  or  of  "  desertion,"  and  notwith- 
standing she  may  at  the  time  of  her  application  be  not  liviog 
separate  from  him,  or  have  left  him,  she  may,  on  taking  the  proper 
steps  indicated  by  the  Act  of  1895,  obtain  a  separation  order  with 
the  several  characteristics  already  set  forth. 

We  have  now  finally  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  husband  ve7*sus 
the  wife.  It  is  well  that  at  last  the  Legislature,  composed  of  men 
entirely,  has  plucked  up  its  courage  and  has  discovered,  though  some- 
what late,  that  it  is  not  the  wife  alone  who  hitherto  has  had  grievances 
demanding  a  remedy.  It  is  a  lamentable  factor  in  our  national  and 
social  life  to  be  dealt  with  that  drink  amongst  women,  both  married 
and  unmarried,  is  vastly  on  the  increase.  What  is  the  cause  for  this 
sad  fact  we  have  not  now  time  to  consider.  The  remedy  for  the  disease 
mast  be  left  to  the  social  reformer,  our  business  now  is  to  recognise, 
and  if  possible  to  ameliorate,  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  man  and  his 
family  when  the  wife  and  mother  has  fallen  under  the  corse  of  drink. 
Bat  in  this  new  Act,  whatever  may  be  the  resalt  of  its  operations, 
and  opinions  difier  much,  yet  there  is  some  faint  attempt  to  assist 
the  social  reformer  and  to  encourage  the  sinning  wife  to  herself  aid  in 
her  own  reclamation.     What  is  then  the  husband's  remedy  ? 

Again,  turning  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1902,  it  is 
enacted  that  where  the  wife  of  a  married  man  is  a  habitual  drunkard, 
the  married  man  is  to  be  entitled  to  apply  to  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  for  an  order ;  but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  if  the 
order  be,  as  it  may  be,  a  provision  that  the  applicant  (husband)  be 
no  longer  bound  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  it  is  in  effect  a  judicial 
separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  involves  as  a  concomitant  a 
provision  for  the  legal  custody  of  any  children  of  the  marriage, 
without  regard  to  age,  and  is  as  a  necessary  result  subject  to  a  provision 
that  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  his  wife  for  her  use  such  weekly  sum 
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not  exceeding  £2,  aa  the  Court,  having  regard  to  the  means  both  of 
the  applicant  and  his  wife,  consider  reasonable. 

The  processes  under  the  wife's  Act  of  1895  are  thus  made  avail- 
able to  the  husband ;  but  whatever  the  remedies  now  available  to  the- 
wife  are,  it  will  be  seen,  in  respect  of  the  husband's  ill-treatment,  or 
desertion  by  the  wife,  there  is  no  corresponding  relief  given  to  the 
hnsband.  His  right  is  restricted  to  a  right  to  have  judicial  separa- 
tion on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  the  habitual  drunkenness  of  the  wife- 
being  for  this  purpose  only  to  be  deemed  ''  cruelty  "  to  the  husband* 

But  the  offending  wife  finds  a  locu^  poenitentice  provided  for  her. 
She  may  avoid  the  order  under  ''A"  for  separation  if  she  will,  for 
the  Court  may  (not  must),  with  the  consent  of  the  wife,  order  her 
to  be  committed  to  and  detained  in  any  retreat  licensed  under  the- 
Inebriates'  Acts  1879  to  1900,  the  licensee  of  which  is  willing  to  receive 
her,  and  the  order  is  to  have  effect  as  if  the  wife  had  been  admitted  to- 
the  retreat  under  Section  10  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  up  the  conditions  and  obligations 
to  be  found  under  the  several  Acts  from  1879  to  1900,  known  as- 
''  the  Inebriates  Acts."  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  inebriate  will  fall  upon  the  husband ;  and  that 
on  restoration  to  morality  as  regards  drink,  and  sound  health  after 
the  period  of  detention,  the  wife  may  again  be  restored  to  the 
husband  and  her  family. 

This  provision,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  one  that  will  be,  if  possible,, 
brought  much  into  play  ia  the  interest  of  both  husband  and  wife. 
Fears  are  justly  entertained  that  the  abuse  of  this  new  Act  may 
often  arise,  that  husbands  whose  neglect  or  bad  conduct  has  possibly 
produced  the  very  evil  of  which  they  complain,  may  gladly  seek  te- 
put  away  their  wives,  and  hope  to  eecape  their  support  by  sub- 
mitting to  small  payments  for  maintenance ;  that  husbands  may 
alEO,  acting  from  ulterior  and  bad  motives,  seek  to  get  rid  of  their 
wives,  and  that  in  any  case  the  maintenance  money  will  never  save 
his  wife  ;  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  a  woman  so  far  gone  wiU> 
not  work  to  supplement  the  dole  upon  which  she  must  live,  and 
will  go  further  and  do  worse  in  order  to  live,  or  that  (which  is  most 
likelj)  she  will  drink  the  money  and  become  destitute  and  throw 
herself  upon  the  rates.  AH  these  evils  are  no  doubt  quite  possible ;. 
and  although  the  desire  of  the  husband  may  be  strong  to  avoid  the 
necessarily  heavy  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  in  an 
inebriates'  retreat,  or  to  resist  the  idea  of  resuming  cohabitation 
with  his  once  drunken  spouse,  yet  it  would  seem  the  most  humane- 
administration  of  this  law  will  be  the  exercise  of  pressure  by  the- 
Court  upon  both  husband  and  wife  to  adopt  the  proviso,  and  to- 
enable  the  Court  to  assist  in  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  wif& 
And  her  restoration  to  her  home  and  family. 

J.  Edmondson  Joel. 
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Already  in  these  colnmns  have  been  noticed  two  important  books 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Stead's  In  our  Midst  and  Mrs.  Woolsey's  Hepublws 
versus  Woman,  dealing  respectively  with  the  shamelessly  nnjast 
position  of  women  in  Eagland  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sarely 
not  without  significance  that  the  contributions  to  this  vexed  question 
of  the  "  eternal  feminine/'  which  I  have  now  to  notice,  shoald  come 
from  the  continent  of  Earope,  and  deal  more  specifically  with  the 
position  of  women  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Everywhere 
it  is  the  same  complaint,  the  cruel  injustice  of  man-made  law  and 
custom  towards  women,  and  the  far-reaching  evil  consequences,  not 
only  to  woman  herself  but  to  man  her  oppressor,  and  to  the  present 
happiness  and  further  development  of  the  race. 

M.  Aug.  de  Morsier,  already  known  to  many  English  friends  as  a 
stalwart  opponent  of  the  infamy  of  the  "  Police  des  Moeurs/'  is  the 
worthy  son  of  a  noble  mother,  one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  France, 
who  led  the  way  in  the  great  uprising  of  women  of  the  caltured 
classes  against  the  outrageous  degradation  and  enslavement  of  their 
helpless  sisters ;  that  evil  system  which  the  Westminster  Beview 
has  always  strenuously  and  consistently  resisted. 

I  remember  well  how  hard  a  task  it  was,  in  the  autamn  of  1869, 
to  find  and  bring  into  active  co-operation  the  five  women  courageous 
enough  to  face  the  social  obloquy  of  publicly  denouncing  those 
measures  for  the  outlawry  and  enslavement  of  women,  which  had 
been  passed,  silently  and  surreptitiously,  in  1866  and  1869,  intro- 
duced by  the  Liberal  Ministries  of  those  years,  and  accepted  by  an 
obsequious  House  of  Commons ;  and  of  acting  as  the  first  Committee 
of  the  Ladies'  National  Association  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagions 
Diseases  (Women's)  Acts.  But  if  in  England,  where  the  novel 
system  had  not  yet  had  time  to  strike  deep  its  poisonous  roots,  a 
great  and  almost  desperate  courage  was  needed  in  those  who  resolved 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  evil  thing,  far  more  needful  was  it  in 
France,  where  the  ^'  Police  des  Moeurs  "  had  long  been  an  accepted 
social  institution,  and  the  degradation  and  enslavement  of  multitudes 

*  Le  Droit  des  Femme$  et  la  Morale  IntersexuelU,  By  A.  De  Morsier.  Geneve  : 
Henrj  Kandig,  Editeur,  11,  Corraterie.  Paris  :  Schleicher  Freres  et  Cie.,  Editeurs, 
15  Rue  des  St.-P^res.    1903.     2  fr.  50  c. 

LHuminiU  Nouvdie,  May  1903.  L'Independance  uconomiqae  de  la  Femme  aa 
XX«  Siecle.     By  Dora  B.  Montefiore.    2  fr.  net. 
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of  helpless  women,  and  the  even  worse  moral  degradation  of  a  still 
larger  namber  of  men,  had  been  its  natural  and  inevitable  result. 

All  honour  then  to  the  brave  woman  who,  in  Paris  itself,  was 
amongst  the  first  to  denounce  this  iniquity.  All  honour,  too,  to  the 
worthy  son  of  a  noble  mother  who  to-day  carries  on  her  work,  and 
inquiring  deeply  into  the  causes  of  our  moral  and  social  evils,  finds 
— -as  we  in  England  have  found  out — potent  beyond  all  others  the 
monstrosity  of  mere  and  sheer  sex-rule,  which  degrades  and  oppresses 
womanhood  at  every  point,  in  the  fancied  interests  of  manhood. 
Hence  the  thoughtful,  reasoned,  comprehensive  study  of  the  actual 
present  position  and  of  the  rightful  claims  of  women,  which  he  has 
just  published. 

The  conclusions  to  which  his  investigations  have  led  him  he  has 
himself  summed  up  as  here  translated : 

The  civic,  economic,  political,  and  social  dependence  of  woman 
must  come  to  an  end. 

Woman  must  be,  in  every  department  of  life,  "capable  and 
autonomous,''  freed  from  the  unjust  and  degrading  *'  profession 
sezuelle." 

The  young  girl  must  be  educated  to  become  a  woman,  and  not 
merely  a  wife. 

Slie  must  know  what  life  is,  and  what  awaits  her. 

She  has  the  right  to  know  :  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  is  left 
as  to  the  actual  facts  of  life  consorts  with  the  civil  infancy  in  which 
one  forces  her  to  live. 

This  traditional  refusal  to  recognise  her  rights  is  a  real  abuse  of 
confidence  towards  women.  t 

To  leave  woman,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  her  sex,  in  the  ignorance 
and  in  the  subordinate  position  in  which  she  is  forced  to  live,  is  a 
real  social  crime. 

The  essential  condition  of  human  progress  is  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  woman,  and  her  absolute  freedom  in  every  department 
of  life. 

M.  de  Morsier,  in  his  introduction,  reminds  us  of  Legouv6*8 
admirable  Histoire  morale  des  Femvies,  published  in  1848,  and  of 
M.  L6on  Richer's  Ze  Code  des  Feinvus,  published  in  1877,  to  which 
latter  Victor  Hugo  contributed  a  preface,  in  which  he  said  :  **  Woman 
is  civilly  an  infant,  and  morally  a  slave — a  reform  is  necessary. 
This  reform  will  bo  to  the  gain  of  civilisation,  of  humanity,  and  of 
intelligence."  M.  de  Morsier  has,  however,  to  mourn  the  unhappy 
fact  that,  in  the  long  years  since  those  distinguished  authors  wrote, 
woman  has  gained  so  little  in  France  of  what  was  then  demanded 
for  her. 

In  England  something  was  won  for  woman  between  1869  and 
1886  in  the  domain  of  civil  and  legal  rights.  In  1869  her  municipal 
vote  was  restored.     In  1870  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  give  the 
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wife  a  right  to  her  own  earnings,  and  in  1882  this  right  was 
extended  to  property  otherwise  acquired.  In  1886  the  right  was 
secnred  to  the  married  mother  of  the  guardianship  of  her  own 
children  after  her  husband's  death.  But  since  then  little  has  been 
won  in  this  department ;  or  if  won  has  been  lost  again.  In  other 
directions,  however,  jjrogress  has  been  made.  Women  have 
achieved  the  right  to  medical  education  and  to  medical  practice, 
and  have  entered  upon  many  industrial  avocations.  Still  the  legal 
profession  remains  closed  against  them,  though,  oddly  enough,  the 
Doctorate  of  Laws  is  the  title  most  frequently  conferred  upon  a 
woman  whom  any  University  elects  to  honour.  In  this  country,  I 
believe,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  France  or  elsewhere,  this 
slackened  rate  of  progress  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes :  (1)  the 
neglect  of  women  themselves  to  insist  on  their  full  recognitioti 
as  citizens  by  the  acquisition  of  the  parliamentary  vote ;  and  (2) 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  strictly  male  elec- 
torate, which  has  hindered  in  two  ways :  {a)  by  increasing  the 
number  of  purely  masculine  interests  to  which  the  attention  of 
Parliament  is  necessarily  called,  and  which  it  is  ready  to  consider, 
as  being  those  of  its  makers  and  masters  ;  and  Q>)  by  strengthening 
the  presumption  against  the  claim  of  women  to  fall  citizenship, 
which  is  more  and  more  regarded  as  an  exclusively  masculine  right. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  valuable  treatise,  M.  de 
Morsier  condemns  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  double  standard  of 
morality  set  up  by  men  for  masculine  convenience,  according  to 
which  they  almost  plume  themselves  upon,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
lightly  excuse  in  themselves,  conduct  for  which  they  would  zealously 
crash  down  a  woman  to  the  lowest  depths,  and  hold  her  there, 
**the  eternal  priestess  of  humanity,  branded  for  the  sins  of  the 
people." 

It  would  indeed  seem  that  the  main  purpose  of  men  in  their 
dealings  with  women  is  to  secure  to  themselves  two  classes  of  slaves, 
the  slave-wife  and  the  slave-prostitute,  and  against  both  forms  of 
slavery  M.  de  Morsier  energetically  protests. 

The  very  fact  that  no  man  can  come  into  existence  without  a 
mother,  and  that  mother  a  woman,  has  been  made  by  men  the  excuse 
for  trampling  upon  all  women.  Man,  retaining  still  too  many 
traces  of  his  savage  or  brute  ancestry,  prides  himself  on  being 
<*  a  fighting  animal,"  and  boasts  that  he  defends  his  country  and  lays 
down  his  life  for  it.  Yet  the  same  man  generally  holds  that  the 
maternal  function,  so  much  greater  than  any  function  that  natare 
has  entrusted  to  him,  effectually  excludes  not  merely  the  woman 
who  exercises  that  function,  but  the  whole  of  her  sex,  from  all  civic 
rights,  from  all  true  equality  with  himself,  or  as  M.  de  Morsier  puts  it, 

"  The  fault  begins  when,  from  the  fact  of  the  maternal  function,  man 
concludes,  first,  that  such  is  the  ideal  necessary  for  every  woman ;  and 
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then,  that  the  female  sex,  essentially  maternal,  is  incapable,  on  this  very 
ground,  of  possessing  the  same  social  and  civil  rights  with  himself.  For 
men,  who  have  always  made  laws  according  to  their  own  idea,  without 
consulting  the  other  half  of  humanity,  have  for  ages  past  sanctioned  the 
notion  of  the  inferiority  of  woman,  basing  themselves  on  the  fact  of  her 
sex.  Under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  protecting  her,  they  have  crushed 
her." 

Even  as  mother,  how  have  they  treated  her  ?  In  England,  as  in 
many  other  lands,  the  married  mother  is  not  in  lav  the  'parent  nntil 
her  husband's  death,  nnless  she  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  either  a 
separation  order  or  a  decree  of  divorce,  entitling  her  to  the  custody 
of  the  children  she  has  borne.  They  are  not  hers,  but  belong  to  her 
lord  and  master.  A  woman,  who  listened  in  the  ladies'  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  26, 1884,  to  the  foolish  utteranzes 
of  Members  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  Guardianship  of 
Infimts'  Billy  that  afternoon  before  the  House  for  second  reading 
{a  Bill  which,  had  it  become  law,  would  have  given  equal  parental 
rights  to  mother  and  father),  gave  expression  to  her  indignant 
feelings  in  passionate  verse  : 

**  The  bone  of  her  bone  you  may  take,  and  appeal 
As  of  right  to  the  law,  is  her  own  in  a  sense 

Which  can  never  be  known 

Save  for  this  thing  alone : 
The  child  that  is  reared  at  her  body's  expense. 
Her  part  is  a  growing  burthen  to  bear, 
Present  labour  and  after  cai*e ; 

The  prodigal  need  to  give  of  her  best. 

To  squander  herself  through  the  live-long  hours. 
A  sacrifice  of  perennial  birth, 
A  bondage  keeping  her  soul  to  earth, 

Keeping  it  down  with  a  chain  of  flowers ; 
A  swift  life-current  that  sets  to  her  breast. 
And  leaves  her  happy  and  dispossest, 

With  fading  beauty  and  'minished  powers, 
A  tender  torment,  a  priceless  pain, 

A  very  passion  of  fond  unrest ; 
Such  is  the  loss  and  such  the  gain. 

Of  the  woman  whom  love  has  crowned  and  blessed. 

Behold  the  wife  constrained  to  part 

Her  life  in  twain,  in  legal  bands 
Idly  eating  her  busy  heart, 

Vainly  wringing  her  empty  hands. 
Wearing  out  in  prayer  the  knees 

That  should  have  been  her  children's  lap, 
Spoiled  of  all  but  her  silken  ease, 

A  moaning  creature  in  a  trap, 
Wishing  that  her's  had  been  the  state 
Of  the  mother  who  never  knew  married  mate."  ^ 

^  "A  Rhyme  for  ths  Time.''     By  Emily  Pfeiffer.     Contemporary  Review,  June 
1884. 
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But  the  portion  of  "  the  mother  who  never  knew  married  mate," 
is  also,  nnder  English  law,  nnjnst  and  cruel,  since,  as  I  wrote  in  1884: 

<*  It  would  seem  needless  to  insist  upon  the  elementary  fact  that  every 
human  child  must  have  two  parents,  that  there  can  be  no  father  without 
a  mother,  no  mother  without  a  father ;  if  this  were  not  just  one  of  those 
primitive  truths  which  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  seems  expressly 
framed  to  ignore  or  to  disguise.  The  law  of  this  and  of  most  other 
countries  contravenes  common-sense,  humanity,  and  justice,  by  dealing 
with  every  child  as  the  offspring  of  one  parent  solely.  Upon  the  mother 
of  a  child  bom  out  of  marriage  it  imposes  duties,  liabilities,  and  penalties, 
whilst  it  concedes  to  her  only  the  most  shadowy  of  rights,  the  father  of 
such  a  child  being  a  person  unknown  to  the  law,  except  when  the  action 
of  the  mother,  or  of  the  guardians  of  the  ratepayers'  pockets,  has  com- 
pelled him  to  contribute  some  slight  share  towards  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child ;  other  legal  duties  and  responsibilities  he  has  none, 
but  neither  has  he  any  legal  rights.'' 

In  France  even  this  slight  responsibility  of  the  '*  unmarried 
father "  is  not  enforced  by  law,  all  inquiry  into  the  ''  paternity  " 
being,  in  such  oases,  strictly  forbidden. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  since  1886  the  married  mother  can  no 
longer  be  deprived,  by  the  appointment  of  her  husband,  of  the 
guardianship  of  her  children  after  his  death,  but  become  sole  guardian 
when  no  other  guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  father,  khA  joint 
guardian  should  he  have  made  any  such  appointment.  The  father 
of  children  bom  in  marriage  is  the  sole  parent,  so  far,  that  is,  as  legal 
rights  extend ;  their  mother,  as  such,  has  no  legal  rights,  though  the 
law  imposes  upon  her,  ''under  criminal  and  other  penalties," 
liabilities  and  duties  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  father. 

The  gross  wrong  to  the  child  of  such  legal  recognition  of  one 
parent  only  seems  quite  beyond  the  conception  of  our  masculine 
law-makers  and  law-interpreters,  a  painful  evidence  in  itself  of  the 
still  morally  undeveloped  condition  of  the  male  human  animal,  so 
seldom  altruistic  enough  fully  to  realise  that  the  human  child  needs 
the  free,  loving  care  of  both  parents.  So  long  as  this  evil  teaching 
of  the  law  continues,  we  need  wonder  little  at  the  mournful  display 
of  human  selfishness  in  other  directions,  or  that  the  maternal 
function,  the  crown  and  glory  of  womanhood,  should  be  made  the 
excuse  for  male  despotism  over  the  whole  female  sex,  a  despotism 
maintained,  as  M.  de  Morsier  powerfully  shows,  by  unjust  law,  evil 
social  customs,  and  a  base  double  code  of  sexual  morality. 

In  her  article  L'lncUpenda^ice  iconomique  de  la  Femme  au  XX*' 
Sticky  Mrs.  Montefiore  deals  with  another  aspect  of  the  same 
question,  showing,  as  did  Mrs.  Stetson  in  her  epoch-making  book, 
Women  and  EconoTnxcs^  how  the  servile  condition  of  woman  is  main- 
tained and  prolonged  by  her  economic  dependence  upon  man.  Not 
that  woman  does  not  contribute  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than, 
man,  to  all  that  makes  for  homan  well-being,  but  that  both  by  law 
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and  custom  she  is  robbed  of  her  jnst  reward,  and  forced  into  the 
.  seeming  position^  and  sometimes  fJso  into  the  actuality,  of  a  mis- 
chievous "  parasite."  The  forcible  exclusion  of  married  women 
from  fwid  employments,  and  their  compulsory  seclusion  in  the 
'^  home,"  as  urged  by  many  would-be  philanthropists,  mean  simply 
a  falling  back  to  the  worst  degradation  of  the  past,  by  the  enslave- 
ment of  woman  and  the  brutalisation  of  man.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  claim  for  the  exclusion  of  married  women  from 
paid  industry  was  never  raised  till  after  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act  of  1870  gave  to  a  wife  the  legal  right  to  her  earnings^ 
earned  apart  from  her  husband.  So  long  as  the  husband  could 
legally  appropriate  the  wife's  earnings,  receive  them  himself  from 
her  employer,  or  take  them  from  her,  withdraw  her  deposits  from  the 
savings  bank,  and  spend  them  as  he  liked,  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
cry  ''  A  working  wife  makes  a  lazy  husband/'  though  it  was  far 
more  true  then  than  it  is  now,  for  many  men  in  those  evil  daya 
deliberately  calculated  on  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  toil  of  wife 
and  children.  Since  then  the  cry  has  been  pretty  constantly  raised, 
and  is  now  tending  towards  the  larger  demand  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  female  employment  in  all  paid  industries.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  those  who  raise  this  cry,  that  the  unpaid  labour  of 
wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  in  the  home  is  one  main  factor  in 
creating  the  general  disrespect  for  women's  labour  ?  The  domestic 
labour  in  the  home  of  the  wife  and  mother  may  be,  and  humanly 
considered  is,  of  the  highest  possible  economic  value,  but  it  has  no 
recognised  monetary  value.  The  hardest  working  wife  and  mother, 
because  she  receives  no  wages  for  that  work,  is,  under  our  irrational 
system,  classified  industrially  as  an  '^  unoccupied  person,"  just  as  if 
she  were  an  infant,  or  an  idle  **  parasitic  "  man  or  woman.  Men 
are,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  a  valued  friend  of  mine,  ^*  economically 
dependent  upon  women,"  and  their  debtors  for  all  this  unpaid  labour. 
But  this  economic  dependence  has  a  further  result.  The  women 
who  do  so  much  unpaid  work  are  frequently  suddenly  called  upon 
to  earn  money,  and  take  into  the  'labour  market"  the  low  estimate 
formed  in  the  home  of  the  money-value  of  their  labour.  They 
accept  lower  wages  than  men  because  of  this  false  estimate,  and 
because  also  their  necessities  are  usually  greater  than  those  of  men ; 
and  thus  become  ^*  the  involuntary  blacklegs  of  the  labour-market." 
In  the  result,  this  affects  the  wage-value  of  the  labour  of  wage- 
earning  women  as  a  class,  and  ultimately  of  the  labour  of  men  also. 
And  then  men  get  angry,  and  talk  of  <'  the  invasion  of  the  various 
fields  of  industry  by  women,"  as  if  women  had  not  been  working  all 
the  time,  and  quite  as  hard,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  class  of  men. 

Not  by  such  enslavement  of  woman  is  the  moral  progress  of  man 
to  be  assured,  and  without  that  moral  progress  of  what  value  is  any 
material  gain  ?     Under  such  conditions,  were  any  such  gain  possibl^^ 
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it  coold  only  subserve  the  monej-power  and  increase  the  insensate 
Inxory  of  the  few,  whilst  reducing  the  multitude,  men  as  well  as 
women,  to  a  still  lower  condition  of  servitude  and  slavery.  Only  by 
justice  to  woman  can  man  uplift  himself : 

''  The  Woman's  cause  is  Man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf'd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 

Mrs.  Montefiore  argues  that  the  women  of  the  twentieth  century 
must,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  freedom  and  that  of  the  race, 
insist  on  the  necessity  for  themselves  of  professional  and  technical 
instruction  equal  to  t^at  given  to  men^  must  organise  themselves  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  their  work,  and,  finally,  must 
provide  against  the  exigencies  of  childbirth  by  means  of  a  ''maternal 
insurance,"  in  which  each  should  share  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  her  contributions.  I  must  confess  that  to  me  this  last  suggestion 
appears  more  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary  and  somewhat  doubtful 
palliative  than  of  a  remedy,  because  it  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  father,  as  well  as  the  mother,  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  child,  and  therefore  also  owes  to  it  parental  duty.  I  see  no 
reason  whatever,  except  the  carelessness  of  a  male  Parliament  as  to 
matters  affecting  women,  why  in  England  women  who,  under  our 
Factory  Acts,  are  by  law  excluded  from  the  factory  for  one  month 
after  childbirth,  should  not  receive,  when  necessitous,  and  without 
incurring  the  degradation  of  pauperism,  help  from  the  State, 
adequate  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  mother  and  child  during 
the  period  of  enforced  seclusion,  as  is  already  the  case  in  Denmark. 

I,  however,  would  rather  urge  women  to  work,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  secure  forthwith  that  just  equality  of  man  and 
woman  in  civic  right,  and  before  the  law,  which  is  the  first  and 
absolutely  essential  condition  of  the  growth  of  that  higher  humanity, 
those  worthier  social  conditions,  and  that  happier,  truer,  nobler 
human  life  which  poets  and  thinkers  have  foretold ;  for  which  many 
brave  souls  have  lived  and  worked ;  and  for  which  women  must 
continue  to  live  and  work,  till  justice  between  the  sexes  shall  have 
put  an  end  to  the  present  cruel  strife,  and  given  at  last  to  earth 

''  The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal, 
The  two-ceird  heart,  beating  with  one  full  stroke, 
life." 

Ignota. 


July 


HOW  DID   CALDERON  KNOW  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS? 


Mr.  6.  G.  Greenwood's  able  paper  on  "  The  Mystery  of  William 
Shakespeare,"  in  your  Review  for  December  1902,  has  brought  very 
vividly  before  my  mind  a  point  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  raised  in  the  Baconian  controversy,  bat  which  yet  has,  I 
think,  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Shake- 
spearian plays.  How  did  the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  Don  Pedro 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  become  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  plays  at  a 
date  certainly  earlier  than  1630  ?  So  far  as  we  know  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  best  biographers,  no  knowledge  of  English,  and  yet  there  is 
a  great  resemblance  between  his  Dcvocion  de  la  Cruz,  written  in  1619, 
when  the  dramatist  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  and  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Alcala,  and  Borneo  and  Juliet.  This  likeness  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Italian  "  Novelle  "  or  Bandello.  Various 
writers  have  traced  out  the  very  great  similarity  which  exists  between 
Othello  and  Calderon's  M  Medico  de  $u  Honra,  written  before  1630, 
whilst  anyone  who  has  studied  La  Cisma  de  Inglaterray  which 
deals  with  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn,  must  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  work  fully  convinced  that  its  author  must  have  seen  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  chronicles  which  Shakespeare  used. 

We  know  how  closely  Spanish  literature  was  studied  by  English- 
^tnen  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.,  but  we  are  rather 
-surprised  to  find  English  literature  studied  at  the  same  period  by 
Spaniards,  yet,  to  quote  only  one  instance,  Cervantes,  in  his  Ze^ 
Uspa'^ola  Inglesa,  shows  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  English  life 
.and  habits,  There  were,  of  course,  English  friars  at  Salamanca  and 
.at  Yalladolid,  who  trained  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  English  mission, 
whilst,  at  Madrid,  a  large  body  of  English  and  Catholic  exiles,  such  as 
the  Arthur  Dudley,  who  had  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Elizabeth  by 
Leicester,  and  several  of  the  O'Neils,  who  had  long  frequented 
Elizabeth's  Court,  gathered  during  forty  years  at  the  palace  of  that 
Jane  Dormer,  Duchess  of  Feria,  who  had  been  a  lady-in-waiting  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  who  survived,  as  an  honoured  guest  of  the  Spanish 
kings,  far  into  the  reign  of  our  James  I.  Were  any  of  these  cultured 
refugees,  who  before  their  exile  had  Iqiown  Spenser  and  Southamp- 
ton, Pembroke  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's 
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works  in  iheir  quarto  form,  and  did  Calderon  derive  his  knowledge 
of  Shakespeare  from  them  ?  The  English  Embassy,  too,  at  Madrid,  was 
a  centre  of  English  letters.  The  ambassador  was  the  art-loving  Digby, 
Earl  of  Bristol,  who  lost  his  place  through  the  treachery  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  successor  as  Charg^  d'Affaires  was  the  Sir  Arthur  Hopton, 
who  helped  to  form  the  galleries  of  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Arundel,  and 
some  of  whose  purchases  are  still  amongst  the  Wharton  pictures  in 
the  Hermitage  Collection  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  curious,  also,  that 
one  of  the  very  few  known  Spanish  pictures  of  an  Englishwoman 
by  any  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Seicento  is  a  "  Lady  Whitmore  " 
by  Zurbaran,  for  the  Whitmore  family,  who  had  purchased  Apley 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  were  settled  at  Lower  Slaughter  within 
twenty  miles  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  a  "  Walter  Whitmore  "  occurs 
in  Henry  VL  The  Dormer  family,  likewise,  were  connected  with 
Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire.  Was  Lord  Digby,  the  host  of 
Charles  I.  during  his  expedition  to  Madrid,  acquainted  with  the 
first  folio  Shakespeare?  It  is  not  impossible,  for  we  know  how 
much  Charles  I.  admired  the  bard,  and  also  that  Calderon's  friend 
Lope  de  Vega  frequented  the  English  Embassy.  But,  in  that  case, 
Shakespeare's  plays  must  have  been  known  to  Englishmen  abroad 
as  early  as  1619. 

Calderon  was,  himself,  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  Court  of  the 
Archdukes  from  1622  to  1625,  returning  to  Spain  in  time  to  cele- 
brate with  his  SUio  de  Breda  Spinola's  famous  victory,  the  memory 
of  which  is  still  kept  fresh  by  Velasquez'  Las  Lanzas  in  the  Museo 
del  Prado.  The  Netherlands  were,  of  course,  at  that  time  a  great 
centre  for  English  Catholic  refugees.  Not  only  was  all  the  corre- 
spondence between  English  Catholics  and  the  Pope  carried  on 
through  the  Nunciature  at  Brussels,  but  the  great  school  at  Saint 
Omer,  the  predecessor  of  Stoneyhurst,  swarmed  with  teachers  and 
papils  from  the  Midlands,  who  passed  to  and  fro  to  England,  until  the 
outlandish  dress  of  a  Saint  Omer 's  boy,  home  for  his  Christmas  holidays, 
became,  as  in  Heywood's  play,  a  by-word  of  the  London  stage  ;  the 
seminary  at  Douai  was  the  alma-mater  of  many  a  domestic  chaplain 
in  English  manor  houses,  and  the  convents  of  Bruges,  of  Antwerp, 
and  of  Ghent  educated  half  the  squires'  daughters  of  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire.  We  know  how  anxiously  Father  St.  Clair  in  John 
Inglesant  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  productions  of  the  English  press, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  many  prototypes  amongst  the 
teachers  who  trained  the  boys  who  twenty  years  afterwards  were  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  their  king  at  Naseby  and  at  Baglan.  Is  it 
improbable  that  the  quarto  Romeo  and  Juliet y  that  the  folio  Hcni^ 
VIIL,  "uid  that  the  soliloquies  of  ''  Hamlet "  which  are  so  strongly 
echoed  by  Calderon  in  his  Vida  es  StiefiOj  were  known  to  the  men 
whose  pupils  on  their  London  holidays  thronged  to  the  pit  and  boxes 
of  the  **  Globe  "  or  Blackfriars  ?     To  them  the  Catholic  tone  of  the 
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Shakespearian  writings  wonld,  indeed,  come  as  a  relief  from  the 
fierce  Protestantism  of  English  literature.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
wealthy  Spaniards  and  Netherlanders,  settled  in  London,  kept  in 
tOQch  with  the  most  cnltivated  classes  of  Englishmen.  Connt 
Gondomar,  himself,  knew  English  society  by  heart,  whilst  Datch 
engravers,  like  Droeshont,  illustrated  Shakespeare's  works,  and 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  like  Miereveldt  and  Janssens,  when 
they  came  to  London,  were  introduced  by  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
every  patron  of  Art  in  the  City  and  at  Court.  The  Whitmore  family, 
for  instance,  were  great  patrons  of  Comelis  Janssens,  whose  portraits  of 
Sir  George  Whitmore  and  the  Whitmore  ladies  rival  his  famous  panels 
at  Berkeley  Castle.  German  travellers,  likewise,  when  they  came  to 
England  patronised  the  English  stage,  and  some  of  the  few  drawings 
which  we  possess  of  an  English  theatre  under  Elizabeth  were  found 
in  a  library  at  Ltibeck.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  cultivated  men  who 
took  such  an  interest  in  English  life  did  not  occasionally  take  English 
writings  with  them  when  they  returned  home?  Consequently 
copies  of  Shakespeare's  works  must  have  been  accessible  to  students 
in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands  within  two  or  three  years  of  the 
•writer's  death.  By  what  other  means,  indeed,  could  Calderon  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  them,  for,  despite  the  silence  of  his 
biographers  on  the  subject  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  his  graphic  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  in  El  SUio  de 
Breda,  to  quote  no  other  instance,  could  only  have  been  drawn  by  one 
who  could  well  appreciate  the  homely  sayings  of  that  stately  giant  the 
general  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  who  was  destined  to  be  the  first  colonel 
of  the  Boyal  Scots  Regiment.  Calderon  could  never  have  written  El 
Medico  de  su  Honra  unless  he  had  known  Othello,  whilst  Sigismundo, 
in  La  Vida  es  SuefiOf  seems  to  recall  Hamlet,  especially  in  his  great 
soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  as  to  the  real  nature  of  our 
life.  Sach  facts  as  these  must  finally  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
emphasise,  as  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood  does,  the  paucity  of  contem- 
porary allusions  to  Shakespeare's  writings.  Calderon's  Henry  Yin. 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey  are,  indeed,  even  more  pathetic  figures  than 
Shakespeare's,  but  Henry  YIIL,  in  his  Spanish  dress,  must  have  been 
shaped  by  Shakespeare's  play,  on  which  Katherine's  interview  with 
Wolsey  after  his  fall,  and  Katherine's  death  scene,  seem  modelled. 
Charles'  visit  had,  for  the  time,  made  English  topics  the  fashion  of 
the  day  in  Spain,  and  Calderon  knew  how  to  please  his  audience. 
But  from  whom  had  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  ?  It 
would  make  a  pleasing  picture  if  we  could  fancy  the  stately  Bristol, 
whom  Vandyke  has  taught  us  to  know  so  well,  reading  the  great 
English  dramatist  to  the  even  statelier  Spaniard,  who  was  to  be  the 
last  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  if  we 
leave  Borneo  and  Juliet  out  of  account,  he  learnt  to  know  the 
bard  in  the  dull  cloister  of  St.   Omer's,  where  some  Jesuit,  shut 
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oat  for  ever  by  the  penal  laws  from  his  native  land,  was  poring  over 
the  dog*B-eared  quarto  which  his  scholar  had  brought  him  back 
from  his  London  holiday,  and  trying  to  call  up  before  his  eyes  the 
gay  '^Apollo  "  at  the  '^  Mermaid/'  or  the  long  galleries  of  Southampton 
House,  where  he,  too,  had  jested  with  Ben  Jonson  and  laughed  with 
Southampton  in  the  days  before  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Ben  Jonson 
lived  much  amongst  the  Catholics,  and  Milton's  father,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  love  for  Shakespeare,  had  been  disinherited  for  turning 
Protestant.  The  coincidence  is  curious,  but  it  may  serve  to  show 
that  Shakespeare's  works  were  early  known  in  Catholic  circles.  I 
am  ill-prepared  to  say  what  may  be  the  exact  bearing  o£  these  facts 
on  the  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  controversy,  but  I  would  only  ask 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  take  into  account  that  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  early  known  to  the  greatest  dramatist  in 
Europe  save  himself,  and  that  that  dramatist  was  a  foreigner. 

Hubert  Beade. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above,"*  a  possible  answer  to  my  own 
question  has  occurred  to  me.  We  know  the  very  great  use  which 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  teachers  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  made  of  dramatic  representations  as  a  means  of  teaching 
their  pupils  Greek  and  Latin.  For  instance,  the  performance  of  the 
Westminster  Play  is  enjoined  by  the  Foundation  Statutes  of  the 
School.  Is  it  possible  that  the  English  exiles  who  taught  in  the 
Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  abroad  encouraged  their  pupils  to 
perform  English  plays  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  purity  of  their 
English  ?  Several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  worked 
in  England  under  Charles  I.  were  renowned  for  their  eloquence  as 
preachers,  and  yet  they  had  all  been  educated  abroad.  If  such  were 
the  case,  Shakespeare's  plays  would  be  the  best  of  the  day  for  the 
purposes  of  Catholic  teachers,  as  they  contain  few  or  no  attacks  on 
Catholicism,  like  those  which  appear  in  other  contemporary  drama- 
tists, and  probably  not  a  single  allusion  which  could  be  offensive  to 
Spanish  pride.  Consequently,  they  could  be  performed  without 
giving  any  offence  to  the  authorities  in  any  seminary  in  the  Spanish 
dominions.  Calderon  was  a  close  student  of  the  epic,  dramatic,  and 
historic  literature  of  other  nations,  in  some  cases  borrowing  his  plots 
from  sources  as  remote  and  abstruse  as  Josephns,  and  modelling 
declamatory  verses  on  the  Lusiads  of  Camoens.  He  could  easily 
have  seen  English  plays  acted  at  Valladdid  or  Salamanca  even 
before  1619,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Romeo  and  JtUiet, 
OthdlOj  and  I  would  add  ffamlet,  are  amongst  the  most  Catholic  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  Even  Henry  VIIL  need  not  necessarily  offend 
Catholic  sentiment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  religion 
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is  Btill  an  open  one.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  Soyal  Library  at 
Madrid,  and  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  M.P.,  at  Qaan- 
tock  Lodge,  there  shonld  exist  copies  of  an  earlier  redaction  of  La 
Devodon  de  la  Cruz^  under  the  title  of  La  Crva  en  la  Septdtv/ra,  which 
stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  classic  edition  of  the  play  that  the 
quarto  edition  of  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  does  to  the  folio.  Mr.  Q.  G. 
Greenwood  has  well  pointed  out  that  Shakespeare's  quarto  was 
remodelled  for  the  reader  in  the  folio.  ''  Did  Calderon  proceed  on 
the  same  principle?"  In  any  case  Calderon  must  have  been 
acquainted,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  earlier  form  of  Borneo  and 
Juliet  before  1619,  a  knowledge  which  shows  that  the  play  must 
have  been  well  known  in  England. 
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"  REPUBLICS    VERSUS  WOMAN/'  1 

A  REVIEW  AND  A  REJOINDER. 


The  theory  of  this  book,  written  by  an  American  woman,  Mrs.  Kate 
Trimble  Woolsey,  is  that  republics  are  hostile  to  woman's  progress 
and  well-being,  and  subversive  of  all  that  goes  to  make  existence 
joyous  or  endurable  for  her  sex. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  so  denounce  republics  and  laud  mon-* 
archies  as  to  wean  womenkind  from  the  one  and  win  them  to  the  other. 

*^  Republicanism/'  says  the  author,  ^'  is  the  stone  at  the  sepulchre 
of  liberty."  Republics  as  they  exist  to-day  and  as  they  must 
inevitably  develop  are  ''the  enemies  of  woman's  influence,  power 
and  hope ;  they  are  the  assassins  of  her  opportunities  and  the  foes 
of  her  happiness."  From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  packed  with 
statements  and  illustrations  contrasting  democracy  with  aristocracy- 
republics  with  monarchies — to  the  blasting  of  the  reputation  of  the 
first  and  the  exaltation  of  the  latter. 

*'  Women  in  monarchies,"  says  the  author,  ''  have  political  power 
and  rank  conferred  upon  them.  But  in  republics  no  woman  is 
deemed  worthy  of  publicity,  honour  or  renown,  for  a  republic  is 
incapable  of  any  feeling  for  her  except  that  of  prejudice,  and  ever 
glories  in  seeing  her  prostrate,  covered  with  dust  of  obedience." 

Nearly  the  entire  body  of  "facts"  oflTered  in  support  of  the 
author's  contention  are  located  in  the  United  States.  Comparisons 
are  drawn  between  the  position  and  condition  of  the  women  of  that 
republic  and  the  women  of  monarchies,  even  including  Russia  and 
China,  invariably  and  overwhelmingly  to  the  discredit  of  the  United 
States.  The  method  followed  in  the  compilation  of  this  book  indi^ 
cates  the  most  careful  gleaning,  from  statistical  documents,  news- 
paper files  and  police  court  records  in  the  United  States,  of  every 
item  which  could  contribute  to  a  dismal  and  repulsive  picture,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  incident, 
fact,  tendency  or  truth  which  might  lighten  the  gloom  or  leave 
ground  for  human  hope  as  regards  the  tragic  lot  of  the  American 
woman.  The  result  of  such  a  method  could  be  none  other  than  a 
story  so  incomplete,  a  distortion  so  grotesque  as  to  relegate  the  entire 
fait  of  rodomontade,  to  the  realm  of  immoderate  comedy. 

The  lady  who  has  undertaken  this  amusing  tilt  against  republics 
1  London :  Gay  &  Bird 
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avers,  on  page  37  of  Bepvilics  versus  Woman :  **  My  allegiance  to 
every  member  of  my  sex  impels  me  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  the  whole 
trath,  and  nothing  bat  the  truth,  and  I  do  so  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  if  such  ever  becomes  known  [this  effort  was  first  delivered 
as  a  lecture  to  a  company  of  women]  I  shall  be  victimised  to  my 
very  grave."  As  an  American  woman  I  think  I  may  assure  the 
author  that  the  case  is  hardly  so  bad  as  that.  The  picture  as  a 
whole  is,  of  course,  unrecognisable,  but  the  recurrence  of  certain 
familiar  features,  such  as  references  to  the  unjust,  and  for  the  most 
part  obsolete  laws,  which  linger  from  the  time  of  the  transference 
of  the  **  Common  Law  *'  of  Old  England  to  the  statute  books  of  New 
England — these  are  good  old  acquaintances  of  every  live  and  loyal 
American  woman ;  indeed  the  work  of  compilation  of  the  whole 
formidable  list  was  done  by  American  woman  suffragists  whose  only 
possible  objection  to  their  being  thus  paraded  abroad  is  that  the 
manner  of  their  presentment  conveys  the  quite  false  impression  that 
they  cover  the  whole  American  case  and  that  they  are  in  perpetual 
eruption,  so  to  speak.  So  also  as  to  the  presentment  of  the  entire 
gruesome  batch  of  social  and  economic  evils,  calamities,  hindrances, 
perils  and  tragedies,  such  as  beset  and  overtake  poor,  stumbling 
humanityin  every  nation  on  earth — ^these,  too,  are  set  forth  in  the  book 
as  if  the  ghastly  features,  all  unaccompanied  by  their  more  numerous 
<k>ntra8ts,  made  up  the  entire  cast  of  countenance  of  the  Republic. 

If  an  Englishwoman  were  to  go  to  the  United  States  knd  publish  a 
book,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  argue  the  case  against 
aristocracies  and  in  favour  of  republics,  and  if  she  were  to  set  forth 
every  attractive  feature  of  republics,  suppressing  all  discouraging 
aspects ;  if  she  were  to  draw  upon  England's  blackest  happenings, 
keeping  absolutely  silent  as  to  all  things  of  an  upward  tendency- 
such  a  book  would  be  of  similar  value,  as  a  truthful  picture  and  a 
sincere  argument,  to  the  one  in  review.  If  this  Englishwoman  were 
to  tell  the  story  of  Lord  Penrhyn  and  say,  thus  do  English 
employers  treat  their  employees ;  if  she  were  to  cite  the  Penrud- 
dooke  case  and  say,  behold  this  is  justice  in  the  English  courts ;  if 
the  ghastly  grave  at  Moat  Grange  Farm  were  opened  to  make  a 
picture  of  rural  English  life ;  if  the  records  of  recent  divorce  cases 
in  Sir  Francis  Jeune's  court  were  proclaimed  as  samples  of  the 
character  of  English  nobility;  if  Marie  Corelli  were  quoted  as 
authority  that  "  The  English  Government  is  weak  and  corrupted, 
tod  Its  actual  rulers  vile  and  abandoned  women  " ;  if  the  books  of 
Miss  Corelli  were  offered  as  representative  English  literature ;  if  the 
report  given  at  the  annual  dinner  of  Church  Deaconesses  telling  of 
Women  working  eighteen  hours  a  day  at  ladies'  blouses  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  2d.  per  dos&en,  were  to  be  given  as  the  wage  rate  of  English 
women  workers ;  if  the  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Beformatory  Institution  telling  of  80,000  immoral  women  on  the 
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streets  of  London,  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  statement  showing 
116  pnblic-honses,  one  to  every  seventeen  hoases  in  Soho  district, 
were  left  as  the  sole  pictures  of  Greater  London ;  if  Lord  London- 
derry's statement  that  '^  the  national  physique  is  deteriorating/'  and 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice's  statement  that  "out  of  every  five  men  only 
two  are  available  for  enlistment  and  efiective  service  "  were  left  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  health  of  Englishmen — if  statements 
of  this  complexion  were  multiplied  and  left  unrelieved  by  even  one 
of  more  cheerful  colour,  and  if  the  purveyor  of  such  information 
were  to  solemnly  aver  that  these  things  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  monarchy,  and  proclaim  them  as  *'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth/'  would  any  sane  Englishman  own  up  to 
the  picture  ? 

As  a  sample  of  the  ''  whole  truths  "  dealt  out  by  Mrs.  Woolsey, 
we  find  the  voting  status  of  individual  American  States  described  in 
separate  paragraphs,  each  chanting  the  melodramatic  refrain  that 
'^  all  citizens  have  votes  except  idiots,  lunatics,  and  women/'  The 
list  of  States  is  alphabetically  given,  but  no  hiatus  marks  the  curious 
omission  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming — the  four  full 
suffrage  States.  Even  granted  that  at  the  time  of  deliverance  of  the 
"  lecture  "  three  of  these  omitted  States  had  not  given  the  ballot  to 
women,  the  perfect  sincerity  which  should  characterise  the  present 
discussion  of  so  dignified  a  subject  would  have  indicated,  at  least  by 
foot-note  in  the  book,  the  splendid  position  which  women  in  those 
States  now  occupy.  But  it  is  not  a  supposable,  case  that  the 
*'  lecture "  was  given  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and,  during  all 
that  time  the  women  citizens  of  Wyoming  were  exercising  the  fran- 
chise exactly  as  did  the  men ;  moreover,  in  several  of  the  listed 
States  women  had  at  that  time  school  suffrage,  and  the  women  of 
Kf^TiHAg  had  voted  at  municipal  elections  since  1887.  An  appendix, 
written  presumably  at  time  of  publication  of  the  book,  makes  the 
sole  mention  (and  that  in  the  most  inconspicuous,  unemphasised  way) 
of  the  fact  that  four  of  the  States  grant  full  suffrage  to  women,  and 
immediately  following  this  grudging  admission^  which  is  cramped 
into  one  short  paragraph,  the  following  dose  is  administered :  ^'  In 
republics  the  right  of  women  to  vote  lags  far  behind  the  right  of 
women  to  vote  in  other  civilised  governments ;  indeed  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  republic  will  ever  grant  women  generally  the  right 
to  vote/' 

'  Let  ns  inquire  as  to  women's  political  status  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Admittedly  the  most  important  element  in  the 
lile  of  a  nation  is  education.  In  1838  Kentucky  gave  school  suffrage 
to^widows.  In*1861  Kansas  gave  it  to  all  women.  From  1875  to 
1880  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Termont^  and  New  York  granted  school  suffrage  ;  later,  other  States 
to  the  number  of  twenty -eight  extended  some  form  of  suffirage  to 
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womeD.  In  1869  Wyoming  gave  full  sufirage  to  women,  in  the 
same  year  England  gave  limited  municipal  snffirage,  conditioned  by 
pro}>erty  relations,  to  women.  New  Brnnswick  and  Ontario  gave 
municipal  sufiQrage  to  single  women  and  widows  in  1886,  Kansas 
gave  unconditioned  municipal  sofirage  to  all  women  in  1887,  Quebec 
followed  in  1889  with  partial  municipal  sufirage  to  single  women 
and  widows.  In  1893  full  sufirage  was  given  to  women  in  Colorado 
and  in  New  Zealand.  In  1895  full  sufirage  was  granted  in  South 
Aastralia,  and  in  1896  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

In  Republics  versus  Woman  we  find  the  following :  *'  Democracy 
has  had  to  follow  the  army  of  progress  led  by  aristocracy,  but  it  has 
done  so  far  in  the  rear,  protesting,  denouncing,  ridiculiug,  and 
execrating."  To  my  own  certain  knowledge  the  example  and 
proximity  of  the  United  States  aided  Canada  in  the  progress  which 
she  has  made  towards  woman's  enfranchisement.  The  example  and 
testimonials  from  Wyoming  and  other  States  were  quoted  and  used 
as  a  leverage  by  the  women  of  New  Zealand  to  gain  political  rights 
which  women  in  the  United  States  had  eujoyed  long  prior  to  their 
own.  And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  known  that ''  full  sufirage  '* 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  does  by  no  means  carry  the  large 
significance  of  *'  full  sufirage  "  in  the  four  great  American  States. 
In  the  British  Colonies  women  may  vote  only  for  colonial  officials, 
but  not  for  officials  of  the  English  mother  nation,  whereas  in  the 
four  sufirage  States  of  America  women  vote  for  ''  state  "  officials, 
(the  equivalent  of  '^coloniar')  for  members  of  Congress  (the  equiva- 
lent of  members  of  the  British  Parliament)  and  also  for  the  Presi- 
dent— the  nearest  approach  to  a  monarch  in  which  a  republic  may 
indulge.  As  the  case  now  stands  in  the  sufirage  States  women  may 
vote  exactly  as  men  ;  they  may,  and  do,  sit  as  members  of  State 
legislatures ;  they  may  be  elected  to  the  National  Congress — both 
House  and  Senate  (the  equivalent  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords).  This  is  the  "  whole  truth  "  status  of  four  great 
American  Commonwealths.  Next  year  200,000  American  women, 
in  full  posseBsion  of  the  sovereignty  of  citizenship,'  will  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  and  for  President  of  the  United  States.  No 
women  elsewhere  in  the  world  hold  such  high  privilege. 

Is  Woman  Suffrage  Gaining  Ground  in  the  United  States 

In  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  suffrage  organisations,  com- 
posed of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  women,  are  actively 
and  constantly  at  work,  and  public  sentiment  is  enormously  increas- 
ing. The  splendid  national  organisation  held  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  conservative  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  after  an  entire 
week  of  overflowing  public  meetings  the  interest  demanded  more, 
from  which  thousands  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room.     The 
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annnal  address  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  president,  was 
characterised  by  a  distinguished  justice  of  the  supreme  court  as  ''a 
masterly  exposition  of  a  theme,  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  which 
he  had  never  heard  excelled/' 

The  National  Legislative  League,  under  the  statesmanlike  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  is  devoted  entirely  to  special  work 
with  State  Legislatures,  largely  for  the  repeal  of  old  laws  which 
remain  upon  statute  books  and  record  an  outgrown  time  when  the 
world's  conception  of  democracy  nowhere  included  women  in  its 
programme.  No  season  passes  which  does  not  record  a  victory  for 
woman's  work  along  this  line. 

A  recent  campaign  for  woman's  enfranchisement  in  the  staid  old 
State  of  New  Hampshire  failed  of  entire  victory,  but  was  marked  by 
such  splendid  growth  of  popular  sentiment  as  to  insure  success 
later  on. 

The  State  of  Arizona,  through  both  houses  of  its  latest  legislature, 
conferred  the  ballot  upon  women,  but  the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill : 
the  popular  anger  has  doomed  the  Governor  and  insured  the  re- 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  next  legislative  session.  Li  South 
Dakota  in  1890  woman  suffrage  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
23,610  votes,  at  the  next  attempt  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
3285. 

In  Oregon  woman  sufifrage  was  lost  in  1884  by  a  majority  of 
17,153.     In  1900  the  majority  was  only  2033. 

Popular  Sentiment 

No  political  organisation  for  progressive  statecraft  in  the  civilised 
world  is  more  intelligently  directed  than  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment in  America.  The  national  bureau  for  propaganda  through  the 
public  press  furnishes  plate  matter  for  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion. During  the  past  year  71,000  suffrage  articles  wei:e  published. 
In  twenty-five  States  suffrage  press  bureaux  furnish  articles  to  the 
local  press.  Nearly  the  entire  body  of  great  city  dailies  print  and 
pay  for  suffrage  articles,  they  send  their  representatives  great  distances 
to  make  extended  reports  of  suffirage  conventions,  their  editorial 
utterances  are  profoundly  serious  and  respectful,  nearly  always 
favourable,  and  all  admit  the  inevitable  future  enfranchisement  of 
American  women. 

The  following  statement  was  recently  sent  out  signed  by  all  but 
one  of  the  United  States  Senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  suffrage  States : 

''  We,  the  undersigned  Senators  and  Bapresentatives  in  Congress 
from  the  four  States  in  which  woman's  enfranchisement  has  been 
testedi  declare  each  for  his  own  State,  that  the  experiment  has 
proved    entirely  satisfactory.     Woman    sufiQrage   has    resulted  in 
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nothiog  objectionable,  and  in  mnch  that  is  advantageoas  to  botii 
the  individnal  and  the  State." 

Senator  Channoey  M.  Depew  recently  said,  in  reply  to  the  qneation^ 
Do  American  women  inflaence  politics  ?  '^  Most  assaredly,  yes,  they 
beat  men  at  the  i)oll8,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  argument  as  to  the 
effect  of  their  influence.  In  the  States  where  the  women  have  the 
franchise^  men  do  not  dare  put  np  an  undesirable  candidate." 

The  Gbvernor  of  Delaware,  in  his  last  message  to  the  legislature, 
said :  "  The  time  is  coming  when  the  participation  of  women  in  all 
our  civil  affairs  will  be  voluntarily  sought,  as  an  infusion  of  indis- 
pensably new  elements  in  our  citizenship." 

In  Colorado,  where  women  have  voted,  in  several  instances  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  men,  since  1890,  and  where  they  have 
sat  as  members  of  the  State  legislature,  they  are  consulted  on  every 
important  subject  of  legislation.  At  the  last  session  every  Bill 
specially  drawn  and  favoured  by  the  women  of  that  State  became  a 
law,  while  by  far  the  greater  percentage  of  the  Bills  urged  by  the 
men  failed  of  enactment.  Mrs.  Ellis  Meredith,  a  brilliant  and  in- 
fluential citizen  of  Colorado,  says :  ''  It  is  better  to  be  a  woman  than 
a  political  party  platform." 

In  an  Idaho  town,  whose  population  is  largely  composed  of  miners, 
the  town  council  received  a  petition  from  men  asking  that  public 
gambling  might  be  permitted.  It  began,  ''We,  your  petitioners, 
humbly  ipray  " ;  a  protest  against  the  proposal  from  the  women  began, 
''  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Idaho,  demand.^'  Needless  to  say 
the  ''  demand  "  of  the  women  citizens  prevailed  over  the  '^  petition  " 
of  the  men  who  sought  to  legalise  gambling. 

A  law  establishing  a  '^  Children's  Court  '^  was  one  of  the  several 
acts  which  the  women  of  Colorado  carried  through  the  last  legisla- 
ture. The  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  urging  their  own 
legislature  to  pass  a  similar  law,  said  :  "  The  Children's  Courts  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  other  large  American  cities  are  among  the 
most  important  social  developments  of  modern  times,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Great  Britain  is  still  familiar  with  that  kind  of 
prisoner  whose  head  scarcely  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  desk." 

On  page  35  of  EepvJblics  versus  Woman,  the  following  occurs : 

"  They  (republics)  have  occasionally  been  persuaded  to  amend  or  patch 
up  some  grotesque  law,  but  they  have  done  so  in  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness 
that  almost  drove  to  madness  the  proud  women  who  have  bad  to  appeal  to 
them.  Let  us  contrast  this  with  aristocracies,  where  many  legal  and 
political  privileges  have  been  granted  to  our  sex  by  those  in  power  (and 
generally  without  women  asking  them)  simply  as  a  matter  of  right  and  in 
accordance  with  the  advance  of  civilisation.  Let  us  take  Bussia,  for 
example.     Bussia,  God  bless  her,  .  .  ." 

For  further  remarks  on  Bussia  reference  might  be  made  to  the 
special  representative  of  the  Times,  recently  a  sojourner  in  that 
country. 
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Grermany  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  rapturous  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Woolsey.  Germany,  where  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German 
Society  for  Social  Reform,  the  chief  of  the  Cologne  police  prohibited 
Frao  Simon  of  Berlin  from  reading  a  paper  on  '^  The  Seduction  of 
the  Hours  of  Work  for  Female  Workers."  The  paper  was  read  by 
Professor  Franke  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Piefer.  Frau  Simon  was 
not  allowed  to  answer  the  criticisms  passed  on  her  paper.  Fancy 
what  would  happen  to  an  American  chief  of  police  who  would 
attempt  to  prevent  an  American  woman  from  reading  a  paper  at  a 
sociological  congress.  Mr.  Carruthers  Gould  with  a  microscope 
would  not  be  able  to  discover  fragments  of  the  remnants  of  that 
chief  of  sufficient  size  to  construct  a  cartoon.  Quite  recently  the 
law  forbidding  women  to  attend  political  meetings  in  Germany  has 
been  amended,  but  it  still  stipulates  that  at  such  meetings  women 
shall  sit  apart  from  the  men.  In  the  United  States  women  attend 
national  political  conventions  and  represent  their  respective  States 
as  delegates  with  precisely  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  men  dele- 
gates. They  make  speeches  upon  those  historic  occasions,  they  are 
placed  upon  committees,  they  help  to  make  party  platforms,  and  their 
votes  are  cast  for  Presidential  nominees.  No  political  orator  in  the 
United  States  is  more  in  demand  during  a  presidential  campaign^ 
nor  receives  higher  pay  for  service  than  Mrs.  Judith  Ellen  Foster, 
president  of  the  Woman's  National  Republican  League.  Women 
are  elected  by  popular  vote  to  municipal  and  State  positions. 
Women  occupy,  both  by  popular  vote  and  by  appointment,  highly 
responsible  municipal,  State,  and  national  positions.  Miss  Estella. 
Keel  holds  the  Federal  office  of  National  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  and  is  cited  as  the  most  useful  and  authoritative  official  in 
that  important  branch  of  national  service.  Women  lawyers  practice 
in  all  the  various  courts  of  the  nation,  including  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Women  physicians  practice  in  every  city  and  in 
nearly  every  village  in  the  United  States.  Public  opinion  has  long 
since  adjusted  itself  to  women  in  the  learned  professions.  The 
brilliant  young  Scotswoman  who  was  recently  refused  admission  to 
the  bar  of  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  reflect  upon  the  contrast  in 
the  instance  of  the  recent  appointment  of  an  American,  Miss  Floy 
Gilmorei  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  Michigan  University, 
to  the  important  post  of  Assistant.  Attorney-General  for  the 
Phillipines.  There  is,  however,  one  sort  of  '^  bar  "  in  Great  Britain 
where  women  are  not  refused  admission,  and  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  privilege  of  serving  as  barmaids  is  denied  to  girls  and 
women  in  America, 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  even  catalogue  the  multiplicity  of  voca- 
tions which  women  in  the  United  States  pursue  with  credit  and 
efficiency.  Coeducation  prevails  in  America  from  kindergarten  to 
imiversity.     Two  of  the  old,  tradition-hampered|  higher  seats  of 
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learning  still  resist  the  modem  tendency,  bat  numerons  other 
splendidly  equipped  colleges  and  universities  are  attended  by  young 
women  who  not  infrequently  carry  off  class  honours — always  to  the 
ungrudging  admiration  of  their  male  classmates. 

Bepvhlics  versus  Woman  draws  an  unrelieved  portrait  of  the 
American  man  as  a  tyrannical,  selfish  being  whose  chiefest  industry 
appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  suppression  and  oppression  of 
American  women.  No  faint  hint  of  the  existence  of  a  nobler  or 
more  generous  type  of  American  manhood  is  permitted  to  creep  into 
this  "  whole  truth  "  onslaught  upon  republics.  By  some  miracle  the 
author  managed  to  elude  the  American  men,  who  everywhere  abound, 
eager  to  render  assistance  or  to  further  any  project  which  women 
have  in  hand.  The  generous  recognition  which  men  in  the  United 
States  give  to  women's  achievements  more  often  exceeds  than  under- 
rates the  merits  of  the  case.  In  innumerable  instances,  men  in 
various  States,  where  women  hold  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  have  said  to  me  with  an  unmistakable  note  of 
pride  in  the  utterance,  "  We  have  a  woman  County  Superintendent 
here,  and  she  has  done  better  and  more  faithful  work  than  any  man 
we  have  ever  had."  There  are  now  over  300  women  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  all  elected  by  popnUur 
vote. 

Under  territorial  organisation  the  women  of  Wyoming  had  exer- 
cised the  franchise  equally  with  men  for  twenty-one  years.  When 
application  was  made  for  Statehood,  Congress  demurred  on  the 
point  of  woman's  equal  political  rights.  The  women,  fearing  lest 
Statehood  might  be  refused,  and  entirely  confident  that  the  men  of 
Wyoming  would  reinstate  them  later,  desired  to  retire  their  claim. 
But  the  men  sent  this  message  to  Congress :  '^  We  will  stay  out  of 
the  Union  a  hundred  years  ;  we  will  never  come  in  without  equal 
rights  for  women." 

All  history  fails  to  parallel  the  splendid  devotion  of  Henry  B. 
Blackwell  to  the  cause  of  woman's  advancement.  Mr.  Blackwell 
was  one  of  the  able,  young,  American  men  who  helped  to  organise  the 
great  Republican  Party.  He  might  have  made  for  himself  a  bril- 
liant career  in  American  politics,  but  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
devoted  his  every  faculty  to  the  cause  of  woman's  enfranchisement, 
deliberately  efiacing  himself  as  coadjutor  of  his  noble  wife,  Lucy 
Stone,  and  as  editor  of  the  national  advocate  of  woman's  progress, 
The  Woman's  Journal,  of  Boston. 

In  the  great  field  of  sociological  research  no  one  is  more  welcomed 
by  professors  and  educators  than  Jane  Adams,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago.  Miss  Adams  was  recently  called  at  midnight  to  the 
parlour  of  Hull  House  to  meet  a  delegation  of  firemen  who  had  just 
come  from  a  fire  where  a  number  of  horses  had  been  badly  burned, 
the  animals  were  suffering  horribly,  but  the  firemen  dared  not  violate 
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the  city  ordinance  which  forbids  the  shooting  of  horses  within  city 
limits  withont  special  order  of  the  Conrt  The  firemen  said  :  "  Miss 
Adams,  if  yon  will  give  us  the  order,  we  will  put  an  end  to  the 
suffering  of  the  horses."  Miss  Adams,  a  dainty  little  mite  of  a 
woman,  though  quite  without  lega)  authority,  assumed  personal 
responsibility,  and  those  big,  stalwart,  Chicago  firemen  knew  that  they 
had  an  influential  backing  which  would  enable  them  to  perform  a 
humane  act  even  though  they  violated  a  city  ordinance. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  evidence  among  American  men  than 
the  pleasure  and  pride  they  manifest  when  their  wives  render  fine 
service  in  civic  afiairs^  or  are  otherwise  distinguished  and  recognised 
as  superior.  I  sometimes  think  that  ancient  Chivalry,  which  the 
undisceming  lament  as  dead,  is  reincarnate  in  the  father?,  sons, 
brothers  and  husbands  of  the  fortunate  women  of  the  United  States. 
That  there  are  still  a  multitude  of  men  in  America  of  a  vastly  less 
generous  and  noble  type  is  of  course  also  true,  otherwise  the  problem 
of  civilisation  would  now  be  solved  instead  of  being  just  in  process 
of  solution. 

Mrs.  Woolsey  complains  that  in  republics  men  monopolise  ''  the 
honours,  glories,  favours,  distinctions,  pinnacles,  and  powers." 
American  women  can  wear  ''  no  imperial  purple,  wield  no  sceptres, 
fill  no  thrones,  wear  no  crowns,  nor  be  made  honorary  colonels  or 
admirals,"  and,  they  have  no  public  monuments  to  commemorate 
their  deeds.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  all  this.  I  may,  however,  say 
that  I  have  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  many  diatin- 
guished  women  of  America,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  pining 
for  a  *'  pinnacle."  And  as  for  monuments — really  I  can  imagine 
how  Susan  B.  Anthony  would  meet  a  proposition  to  erect  a  costly 
monument  in  her  honour.  She  would  say,  *' Nonsense,  put  your 
money  where  it  will  do  my  fellow-beings  some  practical  good.  Don^t 
dangle  any  pinnacles  or  other  ornamental  fol-de-rol  in  my  sight ; 
spend  your  money  and  your  time  to  advance  the  cause  of  woman  and 
a  higher  civilisation."  No,  the  ideals  and  the  aims  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  women  of  the  United  States  do  not  centre  upon  ''  glories  and 
favours,''  but  rather  upon  high  social  service.  They  know  also  that 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  even  exceptional  women 
find  their  most  usef  al  sphere  in  office  or  in  public  work  of  any  sort. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  womankind  the  home  and  motherhood  will 
always  command  their  supreme  service  and  constitute  their  highest 
mission.  And  it  is  chiefly  because  the  American  woman  realises 
that  her  home  must  be  environed  by  the  cleanest  civic  conditions  and 
the  noblest  national  life  that  she  is  impelled  to  participate  in  that 
wider  sphere  of  publicity  which  the  ever  broadening  basis  of  demo- 
cracy presents.  Republics  do  indeed  ''  snatch  royal  sceptres  "  from 
■ome  women,  but  they  offer  opportunity  to  all  women.  They  declare 
that: 
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"  The  coloners  lady  and  Judy  O'Grady, 
Are  sisters  under  the  skin." 

They  utter  the  prayer : 

"  O  God,  make  no  more  giants, 
But  elevate  the  race." 

It  is  in  no  vain-glorious  spirit  that  I  here  record  the  vastly 
superior  political  position  which  the  women  of  the  United  States 
occupy  over  that  of  the  women  of  England — the  best  and  noblest 
monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  with  profound  regret 
that  I  note  the  enormous  injustice  recently  done  to  the  devoted  and 
superior  Englishwomen,  who  have  so  efficiently  served  on  School 
Boards,  in  taking  away  their  right  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
With  all  possible  earnestness  I  express  my  hope  that  the  fear  of 
Englishwomen  that  their  right  to  sit  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  may 
be  taken  from  them,  even  as  was  their  right  to  sit  in  County  Conn- 
cils,  may  be  without  foundation. 

Eegarding  the  attempted  argument  in  Repvhlics  versus  Women 
drawn  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  it  need  only  be  said  that, 
notwithiBtanding  the  abounding  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother 
country,  they  are  in  all  but  name  self-governing  republics.  It  is 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  that  socialism  finds  its  best  experi- 
mentation :  It  is  there  that  the  theories  of  America's  great  political 
economist  and  philosopher,  Henry  George,  have  found  the  largest 
acceptance  and  application.  Indeed,  the  immediate  situation  quite 
pointedly  verifies  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Gorst  that  **  The  colonies 
intend  to  retain  an  absolutely  unfettered  fiscal  independence.  On 
that  point  Australia's  attitude  is  unmistakable.  Her  model  is  the 
United  States,  and  she  has  shown  more  than  once  in  the  last  year 
or  two  she  would  resent  any  attempt  to  include  her  in  a  crystalised 
Empire." 

The  really  strong  bond  which  unites  those  far-off  colonies  with 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  deep  and  abiding  affection,  rather  than  any 
similarity  of  political  construction.  It  is  a  sentiment  quite  akin  to 
that  which  the  **  New  England "  of  to-day  holds  for  the  Old 
England.  Scarcely  any  single  development  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  is  so  freighted  with  promise  of  things  noble  and  helpful  as 
the  quickened  sense  of  kinship  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

One  further  proposition  may  be  stated  to  point  the  utter  ground- 
lessness of  the  claim  that  aristocracies  advance  the  political  position  of 
women  more  certainly  than  democracies.  It  is  this :  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  democratic  sentiment  becomes  vital  in  any  nation, 
whatever  may  be  the  name  or  the  form  of  the  government,  just  in 
that  proportion  are  the  real,  the  substantial,  and  the  general  interests 
advanced.     The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  an  enormous  develop- 
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ment  of  democracy  under  the  "  Constitutional  Monarchy  "  of  Great 
Britain.  This  wave  of  progress  carried  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men  to  higher  political  positions — ^althongh,  of  course,  not  to  equal 
heights.  All  of  this  progress  was  dae  to  democracy  and  despite 
monarchy  'per  se.  ^he  political  rights  then  gained  by  the  British 
women  (all  related  in  some  degree  to  property,  never,  as  in  America, 
bottomed  upon  simple  humanity)  were  acquired  quite  in  defiance  of 
the  severe  disapproval  of  the  then  reigning  Sovereign,  who  issued 
the  following  manifesto : 

**  The  Queen  is  most  anxious  to  enlist  every  one  who  can  speak 
or  write  to  join  in  checking  this  mad,  wicked  folly  of  *  Woman's 
Rights '  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  on  which  her  poor  feeble  sex 
is  bent,  forgetting  every  sense  of  womanly  feeling  and  propriety." 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  far  higher  position  which  might 
at  that  time  have  been  secured  to  the  women  of  Great  Britain  had 
the  situation  not  been  handicapped  by  the  active  hostility  of  their 
revered  Sovereign,  Queen  Victoria. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  referred  to  the 
United  States  as  a  great  ^^  sham  Republic  which  iusults  and  degrades 
every  member  of  the  mother- half  of  the  race."  Is  it  not  more 
nearly  correct  to  designate  the  United  States  as  a  republic  in 
process  of  making  ?  We  do  not  call  a  boy  a  sham  man  even  though 
he  may  show  on  his  countenance  some  very  ugly  birth-marks,  or 
may  even  be  undergoing  serious  and  distressing  ailments.  There 
are  several  millions  of  American  women  who  refase  to  remain 
constantly  in  the  blue  and  bitter  depths  of  ''  iusult  and  degradation." 
They  prefer  to  work  cheerily  and  patiently  for  the  certain  develop- 
ment of  a  full  democracy  in  the  United  States. 

Annie  L.  Diggs. 
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SCIENCE. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  favourable  opioion  which  we 
formed  of  Meesrp.  J.  H.  Poynting  and  J.  J.  Thomson's  Properties  of 
Matter^  has  been  shared  by  the  pablic  to  sach  an  extent  that  a  new 
edition  has  become  necessary  in  the  brief  space  of  three  months. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  in  so  short  a  time  to  make  any  additions  to  the  work. 
With  the  second  edition  of  the  companion  volume  on  Sounds  by  the 
same  authors,  the  student  of  physics  will  be  well  equipped. 

E.  Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Universe^  has  also  appeared  in  a  new 
edition,  or  rather  in  a  new  form^  and  at  a  price  which  renders  it 
accessible  to  all  readers.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  latest  work 
of  a  great  biologist  and  thinker,  and  one  of  Darwin's  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters,  is  being  widely  read  in  this  country.  It  can  be 
recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  modem  science, 
especially  those  interested  in  the  monistic  theory. 

It  is  significant  of  the  increasing  number  of  readers  of  scientific 
works  that  cheap  editions  of  most  of  the  important  books  are  now 
issued.  The  Sationalist  Press  Association,  Limited,  have  done  good 
work  with  their  popular  reprints,  and  have  just  issued  a  book  which 
should  be  read  by  everybody,  namely,  Samuel  Laings  Human 
Origins.^  In  its  present  form,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
Mr.  E.  Clodd,  this  work  gives  a  clear  and  popular  description  of 
what  is  at  present  known  of  the  origins  of  the  most  ancient 
civilisations. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  value  of  the  scientific  method  cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  exact 
observation  and  deduction  based  upon  observation  is  the  instrument^ 
and  it  may  be  said  the  only  instrument  by  which  we  can  hope  to 

*  A  Text- Book  of  Physics,     By  J.  H.  Poynting  and  J.  J.  Thomson.     **  Properties  of 
Hatter."    Second  Edition.     London  :  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.     1903. 

*  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,     By  Emst  Haeckel.    London  :  Watts  &  Co.     1903. 

^  Human  Origins.    By  Samuel  Laing.     Revised  by  E.  Clodd.     London  :  Watts 
and  Co..  1903. 
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arrive  at  truth.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  apply  this 
method  in  every  direction,  and  to  whatever  subject  it  is  applied  it 
leads  to  some  extension  of  more  accurate  knowledge,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected by  some  that  it  will  always  lead  to  a  similar  result.  In 
physics  it  has  led  to  such  far-reaching  conclusions  as  are  expressed 
in  the  terms  "  evolution,"  "  the  reign  of  law,"  and  so  on.  Some  critics 
are,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  they  can  attain  similar  results  in 
the  field  of  history  and  art.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
Literary  Theories  of  Taine  and  Hcrlcrt  Spencer^  which  are  criticised 
by  Professor  A.  T.  W.  Borsdorf  in  two  lectures.  Mr.  Borsdorf 
examines  these  theories  with  much  ability  and  fairness,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  their  authors  fail  to  establish  them.  On 
Taine's  theory  it  is  not  impossible  to  deduce  some  conception  of  the 
individuality  or  personality  of  an  author  from  his  works,  but  we  are 
still  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  result  is  absolutely  correct. 
Certainly  in  no  scientific  sense  can  we  declare  it  to  be  exact.  And 
when  we  remember  that  by  literature  here  is  meant  only  poetry 
and  fiction — works  of  imagination,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised,  for 
in  such  works  of  art  the  author  exercises  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
an  unaccountable  element  enters  in  which  may  defy  all  attempts  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  any  theory,  while  the  critic  himself 
brings  in  a  personal  element  also  which  may  act  as  a  distorting 
medium.  ^'  How  is  it,"  asks  Mr.  Borsdorf,  *'  that  the  Shakespeare 
depicted  by  Taine  diBTers  so  entirely  from  the  Shakespeare  described 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  ?  "  That  it  is  necessary  to  ask  such  a  question 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  Taine's  theory,  without  we  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  Frenchman  attained  to  a  more  accurate 
conception  of  the  great  English  poet  than  his  own  countryman  has 
done.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  not  been  more  successful  in  his 
application  of  the  evolution  theory  and  biological  methods,  and  we 
must  still  wait  for  a  science  of  literature. 

Mr.  Belfort  Bax  concludes  his  studies  of  the  social  side  of  the 
German  Reformation  with  an  account  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
AndbaiAistsr  In  previous  parts  of  the  work  the  author  dealt  with 
(1)  German  society  at  the  close  cf  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  (2)  The 
Peasants'  War.  Though  Mr.  Bax  fully  appreciates  the  religious, 
theological,  and  psychological  sides  of  this  remarkable  movement, 
as  his  general  title  implies,  his  interest  is  mainly  in  its  sociological 
aspect ;  and  in  the  crude  communism  and  Utopian  dreams  of 
peasants  and  artisans  he  sees  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  modern 
socialism.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  have  more  in  common  than  he 
would  be  v/illing  to  admit.      Anabaptism  was   born  in   Zurich  in 

■»  On  the  Literary  TheoricB  of  Taine  and  Herbert  Spenrer.  Bv  A.  T.  W.  Borsdorf, 
Ph.D.     London  :  David  Nutt.    1903. 

*  Rite  and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptitts.  By  E.  Belfort  Bax.  *'  The  Social  Side  of  the 
<>erman  Reformation.*'  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  ic  Co.  New  York :  Mac* 
miUan.     1903. 
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1525,  spread  to  Germany,  where  its  chief  development  took  place, 
and  found  its  way  into  England,  where,  however,  its  inflaence  was 
comparatively  slight.  Anabaptism  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
wildest  aberrations  that  ever  attended  a  religious  movement,  but 
Mr.  Bax  shows  that  these  belonged  to  the  extreme  fanatics  who 
are  nearly  always  to  be  found  on  the  fringe  of  a  religious  revival, 
and  were  not  characteristic  of  the  leaders  or  a  necessary  consequence 
of  their  belief.  The  story  is  a  most  instructive  one  and  admirably 
told  by  Mr.  Belfort  Bar  ;  it  has  a  threefold  interest,  historical,  re- 
ligious, and  social. 

We  heard,  quite  recently,  of  the  case  of  a  Unitarian  minister  who 
announced  that  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening  he  would  take  for  the  , 
subject  of  his  sermon  ''  The  Hell  we  Fear,"  and  he  had  a  crowded 
congregation ;  on  the  following  Sunday  he  preached  on  "  The  Heaven 
we  hope  for,"  and  his  chapel  was  nearly  empty.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  some  minds  to  delight  in  horrors ; 
and  when  we  say  some  minds,  we  may,  judging  by  the  evidence 
before  us,  really  say  most  minds ;  at  least  that  has  been  the  case 
until  recent  years,  when  belief  in  hell  has  rapidly  declined,  though 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  it  still  survives.  We  should,  there- 
fore, expect  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  Traditioiml  Aspects 
of  ITell,  Ancient  and  Modern}  by  Mr.  James  Mew.  Though  in  his 
retrospect  of  the  features  of  the  most  prominent  ancient  and  modern 
conceptions  of  hell  Mr.  Mew  covers  a  very  wide  field,  he  does  not 
profess  to  give  more  than  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  without 
pretending  to  oSer  a  complete  account ;  but  the  account  is  sufficient 
to  display  the  alarming  and  extraordinary  fascination  which  the 
belief  in  future  torments  has  had  for  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Mew 
is  historical  rather  than  philosophical,  and  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  psychological  origin  of  this  strange  aberration.  The  wide- 
spread belief  in  hell,  however,  is  demonstrated  by  this  interesting 
review  of  the  form  it  has  taken  amougst  various  people,  and  perhaps 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Christians  have  no  monopoly  in  the 
infernal  regions,  as  they  used  to  claim  to  have  in  the  celestial ; 
though  his  account  of  the  Christian  hell  occupies  the  largest  space 
in  his  survey.  Those  who  no  longer  have  any  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  hell  will  greatly  enjoy  the  reading  of  this  book  ;  what  effect 
it  may  have  on  the  minds  of  those  who  still  believe  we  can  only 
conjecture  ;  but  it  should  help  to  convince  them  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  their  fears.  It  should  at  least  make  them  understand  that 
hell  has  not  been  a  subject  of  revelation,  but  the  creation  of  the 
human  mind,  which  has  exercised  the  most  fertile  ingenuity  in 
imagining  horrors  with  which  to  terrify  itself.  This  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the    seventy-nine    illustrations  from  original  sources 

^  Traditional  Aspects  of  IldL  Ancient  and  Modern      By  James  Mew.     London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    1903. 
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which  Mr.  Mew  has  fortunately  been  able  to  reproduce.  Mr.  Mew 
has  treated  his  subject  with  becoming  seriousness,  which  speaks  well 
for  his  self-control  and  his  respect  for  the  sensitiveness  of  people 
to  whom  hell  is  still  dear. 

One  can  hardly  glance  at  a  newspaper  article  or  a  review  without 
finding  some  allusion  to  psychological  principles ;  of  late,  too,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  so-called  psychological  novel,  which,  as  opposed 
to  the  naturalistic,  takes  for  its  subject  the  human  Ego.  Yet  pro- 
bably very  few  persons  have  a  very  precise  or  definite  notion  as  to 
what  the  term  **  psychology  "  means.  The  art  critic  or  the  novelist 
looks  at  psychological  principles  from  one  point  of  view ;  the  jurist 
or  the  psychologist  from  another.  To  the  former,  psychology  is  only 
a  more  or  less  felicitous  intuition  of  different  states  of  mind 
brought  about  by  varied  contingencies  of  individual  or  social  life ; 
to  the  latter,  it  is  an  almost  mathematical  formula  of  principles 
derived  from  experiments  and  long  experience.  The  one  regards 
it  as  an  art,  the  other  as  a  science.  Philosophers  are  so  much  at 
variance  among  themselves  that  one  might  be  tempte^d  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  one  psychology  but  many  psychologies  not  even 
logically  related  to  one  another.  In  Contemporary  Fsychology^ 
Professor  Valla  defines  it  as  '*  the  science  of  direct  subjective  ex- 
perience "  as  opposed  to  the  natural  sciences,  which  are  ^'  the 
science  of  indirect  objective  experience."  Psychology,  therefore, 
ifl  a  special  moral  science  of  a  very  general  character,  occupying 
the  same  relation  to  history,  philology,  and  sociology  as  dynamics 
does  to  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  Professor  Valla  establishes 
the  fact  that  psychology  and  philosophy  lead  us  to  the  monastic 
concept  of  a  grand  unity  embracing  the  two  series  of  physical  and 
mental  phenomena,  but  without  sacrificing  either  of  the  two.  **  The 
physical  world  is  subject  to  mechanical  laws ;  the  moral  world,  on 
the  contrary,  is  spontaneous  and  independent.  .  .  .  History,  society, 
arty  religion,  and  science  are  the  result  of  a  continuous  and  inces- 
sant action  which  has  no  precise  limits,  and  which,  issuing  from 
the  untrammelled  will,  is  the  expression  of  the  noblest  and  most 
elevated  part  in  man.  The  spiritual  world  exists  by  itself,  as  a 
psychical  reality,  as  positive  and  real  as  any  material  reality." 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

In  an  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  preface  to  A  Hidory  of 
Factory  Zegislation/^  by  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  Miss  A.  Harrison, 

*  Contemporary  Psychology.  By  Gnido  Valla.  Translated  by  Harold  Manacorda. 
Londou  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    1903. 

-  A  UUtory  of  Fcu^ory  Lcfjislation.  By  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  A.  Harrison,  B.  A.  (Lond.). 
With  a  Preface  by  Sidney  Webb.     Westminster  :  P.  S.  King  oc  Son.    1903. 
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Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes  that  ''  it  Has  been  left  to  the  authors  of  the 
present  volume  systematically  to  explore  the  origins  of  the  Act  of 
1802,  and  to  trace,  in  detail,  from  that  small  beginning  the  century- 
long  development  of  the  present  highly  organised  system  of  factory 
and  workshop  regulation  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Such  commen- 
dation, coming  from  such  an  authority  upon  social  economics  as 
Mr.  Webb,  is  of  itself  a  snj£cient  guarantee  of  the  value  of  this 
work.  From  the  protection  of  pauper  apprentices  in  1802  to  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Coi^solidation  Act,  1901,  collective  control  and 
supervision  of  labour  have  been  extended  in  this  country  to  every 
manual  worker  in  every  manufacturing  industry,  and  has  spread  not 
only  over  every  English-speaking  community  but  also  over  every 
civilised  country  of  the  Old  and  New  World  alike.  Very  naturally  it 
possesses  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  this  has  for  the  first  time  now 
been  exhaustively  catalogued  in  an  appendix  to  this  work.  Whilst 
some  contend  that  the  maximum  of  collective  control  has  been 
reached,  others  maintain  that  the  minimum  only  has  been  attained. 
In  the  case  of  many  trades — such,  for  instance,  as  the  cotton-spinning 
industry — it  is  true  that  the  Common  Rules  are  so  zealously  enforced 
that  no  individual  mill-owner  and  no  individual  operative  can  go  far 
in  degrading  the  standard  of  life.  But  in  many  others,  and  notably  in 
certain  dangerous  trades,  and  in  the  ''  sweated  "  industries,  regula- 
tions are  in  a  most  rudimentary  stage.  File-cutting,  one  of  the 
most  deadly  of  the  dangerous  trades,  has  only  just  been  declared  a 
dangerous  trade.  Carried  on,  as  it  largely  is,  in  domestic  workshops, 
it  still  remains  to  be  regulated.  The  authors  point  out  how  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  how  impossible,  it  is,  even  when  the  local 
authorities  are  in  earnest,  to  discover  and  to  supervise  these  domestic 
workshops.  A  system  of  dual  control  has  been  established  which, 
owing  chiefly  to  defects  in  the  law,  has  rendered  any  efficient  super- 
vision almost  impossible.  In  the  ''  sweated  ''  London  industries, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  slop  clothing  and  low-grade  furniture, 
these  difficulties  are  very  noticeable,  and  in  these  the  worst  features 
of  the  old  pre-factory  system  conditions  are  being  faithfully  repro- 
duced. The  evils  and  horrors  of  the  industrial  revolution  are  not  to  be 
attributed,  say  the  authors,  to  the  introduction  and  development  of 
machinery.  They  were  rather  the  greed  of  child-labour,  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  merciless  exploitation  of 
human  material  which,  we  may  add,  is  not  unknown  in  the  **  sweated  " 
industries  in  the  capital  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  seen. 
Mr.  Webb  does  well  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  the 
work.  Those  industries  are,  as  he  says,  parasites  which  feed  upon  the 
trade  of  the  nation,  fostered  as  they  are  by  a  continuous  bounty  in 
the  shape  of  unlimited  cheap  labour.  Mr.  George  H.  Wood  has  contri- 
buted a  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Course  of  Women's  Wages  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  In  their  description  of  the  file-cutting  industry 
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the  aathors  have  omitted  to  shov^  that  upon  the  ''  Btiddly  "  is  fixed 
a  piece  of  lead,  the  dust  from  which  is  the  chief  source  of  danger. 
We  cannot,  however,  speak  too  highly  of  the  ability  and  thorough- 
ness displayed  by  the  authors.  This  book  will  take  its  place  as  a 
classic  in  this  branch  of  economics. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Britain's  Next  Campaign,^  by  Miss 
Julie  Sutter,  has  reached  its  sixth  thousand.  It  is  a  book  which 
should  find  a  place,  and  that  a  prominent  one,  in  the  household  of 
every  citizen.  It  is  a  book  with  a  purpose,  with  a  story  to  tell  and 
a  scheme  to  unfold.  The  purpose  is  an  old  one — the  attainment  of 
justice.  The  story  is  an  old  one  too — the  miseries  of  the  masses  ;  but 
the  purpose,  as  Canon  Holland  remarks  in  his  preface,  has  been 
wrung,  at  white  heat,  out  of  the  furnace  of  pity,  and  the  story 
of  the  hideous  life  of  the  submerged  tenth  is  told  with  a  force  and 
a  freshness  which  makes  it  new,  and  the  scheme  is  no  mere  Utopian 
fantasy,  but  a  work-a-day  reality  in  some  of  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  of  Germany.  It  is  known  as  the  Elberfeld  system.  Its 
keynote  is  the  solidarity  of  the  community.  No  part  can  be 
diseased  without  affecting  the  rest.  As  Mr.  Ferriar  cynically 
observed,  when  advocating  factory  reform,  ^*  the  safety  of  the  rich 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  poor."  We  have 
not  space  to  describe  this  system.  It  consists  in  the  municipulisa- 
tion  of  individual  efforts.  Its  motto  is,  ''  In  our  city  none  shall 
starve.'*  We  strongly  commend  this  work  to  all  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Craggs  has  failed  to  convince  us  that  voluntary 
hospitals  are  more  economical  than  rate-supported,  in  his  Rate^ 
supported  versus  Voluntary  Hospitals,''^  His  comparison  with  the  hos- 
pital work  carried  on  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  appears  to 
us  ill-judged.  This  Board  deals  with  epidemic  diseases,  and  has  to 
maintain  extensive  buildings  and  a  numerous  staff  to  meet  great 
emergencies,  whereas  the  ordinary  hospital  works  upon  lines  which 
can,  by  means  of  averaging,  be  fairly  well  predicated.  As  long  as 
the  public  subscribe  sufficient  funds  for  the  requirements  of  our 
hospitals,  well  and  good,  but  when  they  cease  to  do  so,  as  Mr. 
Craggs  complains,  what  other  alternative  is  there  but  support  from 
the  rates  ?  At  the  same  time  we  should  hesitate  to  advocate  this 
until  some  fresh  source  of  taxation  is  made  available.  Until  the 
unearned  increment  of  the  idle  rich,  or  of  the  too  successful  exploiter 
of  human  material,  can  be  tapped,  our  hospitals  must  rely  upon  the 
charitably  inclined,  or  those  who  seek  to  insure  their  souls  or  their 
reputations  by  ostentatious  donations. 

*  Britain  9  Next  Campaign.  By  Julie  Sutter.  With  Prefaces  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Soott  HoUand  and  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council.  Sixth  Thousand. 
Ijondon  :  R.  Brimley  Johnson.    1903. 

>  JiaU'iupported  versus  Voluniary  Hospitals,  By  J.  G.  Craggs,  M.V.O.,  F.C.A. 
London :  The  Scientific  Press,  Ltd. 
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Ideas  move  slowly,  and  nowhere  perhaps  have  they  moved 
more  slowly  in  that  important  branch  of  onr  national  institutions 
than  in  oar  schools.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  we  should  welcome  The  Educational  Writings  of  Richard 
Mulcasicr  (1532-1611),^  now  collected,  arranged,  and  abridged  by 
Mr.  James  Oliphant  from  Mulcaster's  "  Positions,"  published  in 
1581,  and  *'  Elementarie,"  in  1582.  Mulcaster  was  the  first  head- 
master of  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  and  had  for  his  pupils  such 
well-known  men  as  Edmund  Spenser,  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Sir  James  Whitelock.  Here  he  reigned  for 
twenty-siz  years,  when,  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  council  of  the 
school,  he  resigned.  Two  jears  later  he  became  headmaster  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  dying  in  straitened 
circumstances  three  years  afterwards.  As  Mr.  Oliphant  points  out, 
Mulcaster  failed  to  gain  a  popular  hearing  owing  to  his  laboured 
style,  unlike  his  better-known  contemporary,  Eoger  Ascham,  who 
had  far  less  to  say,  but  knew  how  to  say  it  with  lucidity  and  ease. 
Wherever  one  turns  one  finds  recommendations  that  are  only  to  be 
expected  from  the  most  advanced  educationist  of  to-day.  For 
instance,  says  Mulcaster,  the  elementary  school  is  left  to  the  worst 
class  of  teacher,  but  the  first  grounding  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
best  teacher,  and  his  reward  should  be  the  greatest.  This  was 
written  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  we  have  not 
even  begun  to  see  its  truth  and  necessity.  Then,  again,  he  insists 
throughout  upon  the  special  training  of  the  teacher.  When  as  a 
people  shall  we  recognise  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  and  we  might  just  as  well  employ  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  who 
had  had  no  special  training,  as  a  teacher  with  such  qualifications. 
Upon  the  education  of  the  female  sex^  we  must  admit  Mulcaster  is 
not  quite  up  to  date. 

The  Report  of  a  Conference  on  tJte  Training  of  Teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  for  Boys^^  held  at  Cambridge  on  November  14  and 
15  last^  confirms  the  views  we  have  just  expressed.  Only  one 
speaker,  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,  seemed  to  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
great  advance  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  a  co-ordinated  scheme  of  training  schools  and 
colleges  for  teachers  upon  national  lines.  Although  Mr.  Barnett 
pointed  out  that  it  was  upon  those  lines  that  England  was  destined 
to  advance  also,  not  a  soul  got  up  to  make  further  inquiries.  If 
any  of  the  gentlemen  present  should  by  chance  see  these  pages,  we 
refer  them  to  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill's  Reports,  published  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

*  The  Educational  Writings  of  Richard  Mulcasicr  {loS;2-1611).  Abridged  and 
Arranged  with  a  Critical  Estimate,  by  James  Oliphant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.  Glasgow: 
James  Maclehose  &  Sons.    1903. 

^  Report  of  a  Conference  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys, 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    1902. 
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The  Report  of  tlie  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of  Ontario^  fcrr 
the  Year  1902,^  is  of  special  interest  for  its  discussion  of  some 
educational  problems  of  a  democracy.  There  is,  no  doabt,  much 
truth  in  the  recent  address  of  President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, U.S.,  who  dwells  upon  the  comparative  failure  of  education 
to  mitigate  the  evil  of  drink,  gambling,  crime,  vitiated  public 
taste  for  ephemeral  literature  and  amusements.  With  all  due 
respect  for  President  Elliot,  we  thought  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
systematic  teaching  in  American  schools  upon  the  abuse  of  alcoholism 
had  reduced  drinking  and  increased  the  average  of  life.  Amongst 
other  authorities  cited  is  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  late  Director  of  Special 
Enquiries  and  Reports  in  the  English  Education  Department. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Bret  Harte^  by  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  whose  colla- 
borator he  was  in  several  plays,  is  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  genius  who  portrayed  the  wild  camp-life  of  the  *'  Argonauts  " 
of  *49.  *'  Do  Americans  ever  think,"  Bret  Harte  once  asked,  '*  that 
they  owe  their  rights  to  California  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Mormon  brotherhood  ?  Yet  Father  Junipero  Serra,  ringing  his  bell 
in  the  heathen-wilderness  of  Upper  California,  and  Brigham  Young 
leading  his  half-famished  legions  to  Salt  Lake,  were  the  two  great 
pioneers  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49.  .  .  .  The  British  frigate  that 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Monterey  a  day  too  late  saw  the  American 
flag  that  had  crossed  the  continent  flying  from  the  cross  of  the 
Cathedral."  The  book  is  well  written,  well  illustrated,  and  furnished 
with  an  exhaustive  bibliography. 

Yowng  Peoples  History  of  Holland,^  by  Mr.  William  Elliott  GriflSs 
will,  pending  the  publication  of  the  larger  history  promised  us  by  its 
author,  afford  agreeable  and  instructive  reading  to  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  The  style  is  good,  the  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  that  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  writer  have  distorted  his  judgment  of  the  icono- 
clastic sectaries  who  wrought  so  much  mischief  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Tlie  Memories  of  Sir  Llewelyn   Turner  ^  have  a  more  than  local 

*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  £dv cation,  Province  of  Ontario,  for  the  Year  1002.     Parts 
I.  aDd  II.     Toronto :  L.  K.  Cameron.     190:3. 

''*  The  Life  of  Brtt  llarte.     By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton.     London  :  C.  Arthur  Tearson, 
Ltd.     1903.     '  ^  ^ 

*  Young  People's  Uistory  of  Holland.     By  William  Elliott  Griflis.    Boston  and  New 
York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

*  The  Memories  of  &ir  Uexcclyn  Turner.       Edited  by  E.  J.   Vincent.      London: 
IsbUter  k,  Co.    1903. 
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interest,  and  will  probably  be  read  by  thoosands  who  have  never  set 
foot  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.  The  incidents  recorded  therein 
go  back  to  137  years  ago — the  date  of  his  father's  birth.  Sir 
Llewelyn  Tamer,  who  has  lived  in  foar  reigns,  has  been  an  ardent 
yachtsman  and  prison-reformer,  and  is  still  a  zealous  and  learned 
archaDologist.  For  thirty  years  he  has  laboured  indefatigably  at  the 
restoration  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  of  which  he  is  deputy  constable. 
This  historic  pile  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  disgraceful  state 
of  neglect  and  decay.  His  Memories  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
Welsh  Bench  in  the  dajs  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system  of  Judicature.  We  should  like  to  quote  a  few  of  his  racy 
anecdotes  about  the  Welsh  clergy,  bat,  where  all  are  so  good,  the 
task  of  selection  is  embarrassing. 

Progress  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Ceniury}  by 
Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  consists  of  three  parts,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  Rise  of  Popular  Government,  the  Struggle  with  Slavery, 
and  the  Era  of  Industrialism.  The  author  of  this  volume  of  the 
Jfineieeyith  Centiny  Series,  though  evidently  a  good  patriot,  is  never- 
theless too  conscientious  an  historian  not  to  recognise  where  his 
country  has  been  at  fault.  For  instance,  in  reference  to  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  declares  that  *'  the  official  investigations  that  followed 
the  close  of  hostilities  could  not  by  any  ^  whitewashing '  process  do 
away  with  the  conviction  that  from  the  political  side  the  war  had 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Englishmen  did  not 
fully  realise  how  much  low  politics,  a  sensational  press,  and  demo- 
cratic incapacity  to  reason  in  the  midst  of  prejudices  and  passions 
had  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  crisis."  After  dwelling  on  the  vast 
energy  displayed  by  the  United  States,  he  adds :  "  Never  before 
have  such  colossal  fortunes  been  made  in  so  short  a  time;  never 
before  has  speculation  been  so  rife,  competition  so  fierce,  or  the 
rewards  of  energy  more  alluring.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  seemingly  never  before  has  labour  been  so  discontented, 
or  corporate  capital  so  heartless,  or  the  average  citizen  so  goaded  by 
the  desire  to  become  rich  and  notorioas."  The  fact  of  the  Republic 
having  survived  the  shock  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  modem  times 
proves  the  vitality  of  the  nation,  though  not  the  complete  success  of 
the  democratic  experiment,  ''  for  within  the  past  two  decades  social 
and  economic  questions  rather  than  political  have  confronted  the 
voters  of  the  country,  and  they  have  not  known  how  to  adjust  their 
party  machinery  to  them.  Political  corr option  and  social  and 
economic  unrest  have  grown  apace,  and  the  issue  is  not  yet" 

In  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography,^  Professor  James  Bryce 
has  aimed,  not  at  writing  biographies,  even  in  miniature,  of  twenty 

*  Progress  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Century.  By  William  P.  Trent, 
H.A.,  LL.D.    London  and  Edinburfrh  :  W.  &  H.  Chambers.     1908. 

*-*  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography.  By  James  Bryce.  London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.     1903. 
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eminent  men  iwbose  names  have  begnn  to  fade  from  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation,  bnt  rather  at  analysing  the  character  and 
powers  of  each  of  the  persons  described,  and  the  impression  which 
each  made  in  the  daily  converse  of  life.  In  the  six  studies  of 
politicians,  of  which  the  longest  are  devoted  to  Disraeli  and  Glad- 
stone, Professor  Bryce  has  sought  to  set  aside  political  predilections. 
Himself  deeply  interested  in  history,  no  less  also  in  politics  and 
jurisprudence,  his  appreciations  of  Lord  Acton,  Edward  Freeman, 
and  John  Richard  Green  are  most  illuminative.  ''As  Coleridge, 
when  he  divided  thinkers  into  two  classes,  took  Plato  as  the  type  of 
one,  Aristotle  of  the  other,  so  we  may  take  as  representatives  of 
these  two  tendencies  among  historians  Thucydides  for  the  critical 
and  philosophical,  Herodotus  for  the  imaginative  and  picturesque. 
.  .  .  Green  was  an  historian  of  the  Herodotean  type.  He  possessed 
capacities  which  belong  to  the  other  type  also;  he  was  critical, 
sceptical,  perhaps  too  sceptical,  and  philosophical." 
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Modem  English  prosody  dates  from  Coleridge's  dictum  that  the 
accents^  not  the  syllables,  of  his  lines  were  to  be  reckoned,  but,  as 
he  said  nothing  about  the  arrangement  of  these  accents,  his  theory 
lacked  completeness.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  America  and  England  has  been  occupied  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  our  verse-forms,  and  much  valuable  analysis  has  been 
made  of  phenomena  and  their  grouping.  In  A  Study  of  Metre}  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Omond,  time  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  English  verse,  but 
music  and  metre  are  not  regarded  as  synonymous.  "  Measurements 
are  held  to  depend  on  time-periods  rather  than  syllables,  whilst  the 
function  of  accent  becomes  mainly  directive  and  illuminative." 
Spenser,  Greene,  Campion,  and  some  others  tried  to  reproduce 
classic  metres  on  a  basis  of  quantity,  but  soon  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  No  metre  which  neglects  or  violates  accent  stands  a 
chance  of  being  naturalised  as  English.  Mr.  Omond's  essay  is,  to 
oar  thinking,  conclusive  as  to  its  main  principles,  but  in  their 
practical  application  he  is  very  often  at  fault — i.e.  either  inconsistent 
or  wholly  wrong.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  book  is  well 
worth  buying  ;  it  is  a  stimulative  performance. 

A  Ne'er-do-weel^^  by  "  Valentme  Caryl,"  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  little  oblong  volumes  of  the  ^'  Pseudonym  Library."  It  is  a 
sketch  of  remarkable  delicacy   and   intuitive   power,    difficult   to 

^  A  Study  of  Mare,    By  T.  S.  Omond.    London  :  Grant  Richards.     1903. 
'  A  Ne^er-do-wed,    By  Valentine  Caryl.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 
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analyse  in  brief,  but  easy  of  comprehension  by  all  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  artistic  temperament  The  most  attractiye 
character  in  the  story  is  that  of  Padre  Serafino — the  reincarnation, 
it  would  seem,  of  some  medisDval  saint — who  befriends  a  half-gipsy 
youth  who,  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
dumb  mother  amidst  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
could  only  express  his  thoughts  by  means  of  the  violin  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  murdered  father. 

On  reading  Histoire  Coimque^  one  is  tempted  at  first  to« doubt 
whether  the  title — evidently  suggested  by  Scarron's  Eoinan  Comique 
— is  quite  the  happiest  that  M.  Anatole  France  might  have  chosen. 
The  theme  is  tragic  rather  than  comic:  a  second-rate  comedian 
commits  suicide  because  an  actress  has  transferred  her  afiectiona  to 
an  aristocratic  rival.  Before  blowing  out  his  brains  he  exdaima : 
''  Je  vous  defends  d'etre  Tun  u  Tautre.  C'est  ma  derni^re  volont6. 
Adieu,  F6licie."  His  spirit  comes  between  the  girl  and  her  lover 
till  she  can  no  longer  bear  the  obsession.  They  part  with  these  words  : 
'^  Nous  nous  aimions  bien,  nous  deux.  C'est  fini.  Nous  ne  serons 
plus  jamais  Tun  li  Tautre,  plus  jamais.  .  .  .  li  ne  veut  pas !  "  A 
thread  of  cynical  philosophy  runs  through  this  morbidly  fascinating 
story  of  theatrical  life. 

Bcd'Headcd  Gill,^  by  Eye  Owen,  is  a  Cornish  story  at  once 
original  in  theme,  dramatic  in  treatment,  and  of  unusual  psycho- 
logical interest.  The  introduction  of  Indian  diablerie  amidst  the 
pastoral  surroundings  of  an  ancient  manor-house  is  so  skilfully 
manipulated  that  its  incongruity  is  unnoticed  by  the  reader.  We 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  hear  more  of  the  talented  writer  who 
conceals  her  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Rye  Owen." 

We  do  not  think  we  can  pay  Mr.  6.  P.  Abbott  a  higher  compli- 
ment than  to  express  our  opinion  that  his  Macedonian  Folklore^  is  a 
fitting  supplement  to  The  Ctcsto^tis  and  Lore  of  Modern  Greece,  by  Sir 
Bennell  Bodd.  This  substantial  volume,  which  testifies  almost  as 
much  to  Mr.  Abbott's  sense  of  humour  as  it  does  to  his  learning  and 
diligence,  contains  the  results  of  researches  carried  on  by  him  in  the 
Greek-speaking  parts  of  Macedonia  in  1900—1.  It  would  seem  that 
mystery  and  magic  pursue  the  Macedonian  peasant  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  He  does  not  measure  time  so  much  by  the  conven- 
tional calendar  as  by  the  labours  and  festivals  which  are  proper  to 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  around  which  a  vast  deal  of  folk- 
lore has  accumulated.  Everything  that  savours  of  antiquity  is  by 
the  Macedonian  peasant  attributed  to  the  two  great  kings,  Philip  and 
Alexander ;  the  mytho-historical  composition,  called  the  Chap-book 
(^uAXaSa)  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  one  of  the  numerous 

*  Hutoirc  Comique,    Par  Anatole  France.    Paris :  Calmann-L6vy,  Editeurs. 
a  Bed-Headed  OiU.    By  Rye  Owen.    Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.    1903. 
»  Macedonian  Folklore.    By  G.  F.  Abbott,  B.A.     Cambridge :   University  Press 
1903. 
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progeny  of  the  work  of  Psendo-CallistheDes,  is  still  as  popular 
with  this  simple  folk  as  were  the  various  vernacular  versions  of  the 
same  story  in  mediaeval  Europe.  The  drakos  (dragon)  is  regarded 
as  the  performer  of  feats  beyond  ordinary  human  strength ;  hence, 
in  Macedonia,  our  "  Devil's  Dyke "  would  become  the  *'  Drakos'  . 
Dyke."  Tuesday  is  there  regarded  as  an  unlucky  day,  for  on  it 
Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Mr.  Abbott  gives 
nine  stanzas  of  a  long-winded  song  of  the  type  of  "•  The  House  that 
Jack  built."  The  tribe  of  blind  minstrels  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
evil  days.  *'  Civilisation  and  barbarism  have  proved  alike  fatal  to 
its  existence,  and  its  few  representatives  eke  out  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  singing  the  products  of  their  rustic  muse  at  village  fairs 
and  weddings."  There  is  a  good  collection  of  bird  legends  and 
riddles. 

**  I  for  my  part  venerate  the  inventor  of  Indexes ;  and  I  know 
not  to  whom  to  yield  the  preference,  either  to  Hippocrates,  who  was 
the  great  anatomiser  of  the  human  body,  or  to  that  unknown 
laboiirer  in  literature  who  first  laid  open  the  nerves  and  arteries  of 
a  book."  Such  is  the  well-deserved  encomium  pronounced  by  Isaac 
Disraeli  in  his  Literary  Miscellaiiies,  Encyclopcedia  Britannica} 
vol.  XXXV.,  is  an  index  of  no  less  than  603,851  entries,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  £17,000,  in  type  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  with  an  accuracy  which  is  undoubtedly  marvellous  when  the 
complex  nature  of  this  vast  undertaking  is  borne  in  mind.  Macaulay, 
no  mean  indexer  himself  for  his  time,  regarded  the  compilation  of 
indexes  as  a  humble  art ;  ''  in()ex-makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze  *' 
are  classed  by  him  as  the  very  lovvest  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
coffee-houses  in  the  Dryden  and  Swiflb  period.  Neither  he  nor 
Isaac  Disraeli  could  have  foreseen  the  perfection  which  this  useful 
art  has  nowadays  reached  in  its  chief  exponents.  This  volume 
contains  a  *'  key  to  the  initials  affixed  to  the  articles." 

Bondman  Fi^ce?  by  Mr.  John  Oxenham,  is  a  fascinating  but 
somewhat  venturesome  attempt  to  search  out  the  relative  claims  of 
truly  human  and  altogether  lovable  motives  when  pitted  against  the 
laws  of  property.  John  Bellenger,  a  bank  manager  at  a  wretched 
salary,  embezzles  £75  in  order  to  prolong  or,  possibly,  save  the  life 
of  his  consumptive  wife.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the  case  is  that  a 
genial ''  hanging  judge  "  who,  having  sentenced  the  culprit  to  twelve 
months  imprisonment,  finally,  by  a  wonderful  series  of  coincidences, 
becomes  his  devoted  friend.  It  is  a  novel  of  more  than  ordinary 
charm,  in  spite  of  sundry  rather  superfluous  meanderings  in  the 
thread  of  the  story.  Mr.  Oxenham's  descriptive  power  is  great  and 
his  English  unaffected.  At  times  a  power  of  pretty  metaphor 
shows  itself ;  for  instance,  when  describing  the  prisoner's  promenade 

'  Eneydopadia  Britannica.      Vol.  XXXV.    London  :  The  Timet,  Printing  Honse 
Square. 
*  Bondman  Free.    By  John  Oxenham.    London  :  Horst  k  Blackett.    1903. 
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at  Helfitone  Gaol,  he  writes:  "The  prisoners  were  taking  their 
nsnal  exercise  along  the  strictly  defined  lines  of  the  flagged  paths, 
circling  ronnd  and  round  like  a  Kindergarten  illustration  of  the 
planetary  system,  while  the  Governor  surveyed  them  like  a  benevo- 
lent bat  strictly  disciplinary  sun."  It  is  a  fascinating  and  really 
human  story. 

''  There  is  as  little  free  love  in  Ireland  as  there  is  free  thought ; 
men  have  ceased  to  care  for  women  and  women  to  care  for  men. 
Nothing  thrives  in  Ireland  but  the  celibate,  the  priest,  the  nun,  and 
the  ox.  A  girl  marries  at  once  or  becomes  a  nun — a  free  girl  is  a 
danger.  There  is  no  courtship,  there  is  no  walking  out,  and  the 
passion  which  is  the  direct  inspiration  of  all  the  world's  music  and 
art  is  reduced  to  the  mere  act  of  begetting  children."  Neither  are 
these  the  sole  indictments  which  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  latest  volume, 
Tht  Untilled  Field}  has  against  the  present  condition  of  his  native 
country.  His  burden  that  the  emigrant-ship  is  annually  carrying 
across  the  Atlantic  Irish  Catholics  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand, 
and  thus  draining  away  the  ''  bone  and  sinew  '*  of  the  country,  is, 
however,  contradicted  by  Dr.  W.  E.  MacDermott  in  **The  Suicide 
of  the  Race  '* — an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Westminster  Eeview.  Of  the  thirteen  stories  which  make  up  this 
earnest,  interesting  volume,  the  two  entitled  *'  Some  Parishioners  " 
and  ^'  A  Letter  to  Borne  "  are  best  to  our  liking. 

In  his  prefatory  note  to  The  Finch  of  Prosperity^^  Mr.  H.  A. 
Vachell  says  that,  *'  Since  Flaubert  wrote  Madame  Bovary  there 
has  been  an  ever-increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  oar  writers  of 
fiction  to  present  one  character  standing  in  the  limelight,  supported 
by  a  shadowy  stock  company."  Mr.  Vachell  is  obviously  none  such 
a  sinner  as  poor  Flaubert.  The  multiplicity,  to  say  no  more,  of  his 
characters  is  confusing.  His  *^  twins,"  Bridget  and  Daphne,  whose 
rather  uninteresting  love  affairs  form  the  staple  part  of  the  book, 
would  hardly  have  suited  the  proprieties  of  the  Jane  Austen  era,  are 
scarcely  lovable  to  any  but  the  strictest  admirers  of  ''  Dodo." 

The  Legatee^  by  Alice  Prescott  Smith,  is  perhaps  too  racy  of  the 
American  soil  to  suit  English  tastes.  Yet  it  has  many  qualities  to 
recommend  it ;  the  characters  are  invested  with  a  strong  indi- 
viduality, and  there  is  a  realistic  description  of  the  forest  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Wilsonport  Lumber  Company's  mill. 

"  A  fleshly  incarnation  of  Grieg's  music  ;  odd — almost  to  irrita- 
tion ;  full  of  little  jerks  and  starts  and  surprises ;  of  unholy  little 
weirdnesses  ;  little  patches  of  irresistible  sulks  and  temper,  but 
sunny  through  it  all ;  uniquely  quaint — full  of  original  humour — 
with  little  splashes  of  exquisite  simplicity  and  unexpected  tender- 

*  The  UfUiUed  Fidd.    By  George  Moore.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1903. 
^  Hu  Pinch  of  Prosperity :  A  Study  of  Some  Twisted  Lives.     By  Horace  Annesley 
VacheU.    London  :  John  Murray.    1903. 
»  The  Legatee.    By  Alice  Prescott  Smith.     London  :  Gay  &  Bird.    1903. 
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nees."  The  foregoing  quotation  from  The  Flame  arid  the  Flood}  by 
Miss  Roeamond  Langbridge,  hits  off  the  character  of  its  tempestnous 
heroine  and  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the  author's  style.  The 
dSrumementf  which  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  convincing,  would  reflect 
credit  on  an  experienced  novelist ;  in  it  a  love-maddened  woman  of 
the  artistic  temperament  is  saved  from  moral  and  sogial  rum  by  a 
tardily  awakened  love  for  her  helpless  child.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
Ttu  Flavae  and  the  Floods  despite  certain  crudities  of  construction^ 
is,  in  psychological  insight,  quite  worthy  to  rank  beside  its  pre- 
decessors in  ''The  Krst  Novel  Library." 


POETRY. 

That  Captain  Craig  ^  should  have  reached  a  second  edition  is  proof 
enough  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Robinson  is  not  without  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Much  of  this  volume  is  in  Tennysonian  blank  verse  ;  for 
instance,  Isoojc  and  Archibald — a  genre  picture,  exquisitely  painted, 
of  two  old  men — ^is  not  only  Tennysonian  in  form  but  likewise  in 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title-poem  has  borrowed  the 
philosophy  of  Robert  Browning  together  with  no  little  of  his  enig- 
matical mannerisms  of  diction,  and  wedded  them  to  the  music  of 
Enoch  Arden.  The  Woman  and  the  Wife  and  The  Wife  of  Palissy 
are  unmistakably  Browningesque  in  all  respects.  The  Klondike  is 
perhaps  the  most  haunting  poem  in  the  collection  ;  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  its  opening  stanza : 

^^  Never  mind  the  day  we  left,  or  the  way  the  women  clung  to  us ; 
All  we  need  now  is  the  last  way  they  looked  at  us. 
Never  mind  the  twelve  men  there  amid  the  cheering — 
Twelve  men  or  one  man,  'twill  soon  be  all  the  same  ; 
For  tMs  is  what  we  know :  we  are  five  men  together, 
Five  left  o'  twelve  men  to  find  the  golden  river." 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  him  the  making 
uf  a  greskt  poet ;  but,  for  the  development  of  his  genius,  he  would  do 
well  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  English  poets  of  the  last  century, 
and  to  devote  more  study  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  whom 
he  shows  some  acquaintance.  His  faculty  for  assimilation,  unless 
kept  severely  in  check,  may  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  his  creative 


Anne,  Countess  of  Winchilsea — better  known  to  the  poets  and 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  day  under  her  nxym  de  guerre  of  Ardelia — 
enjoyed  some  measure  of  contemporary  fame  as  a  writer  of  all  the 
popular  literary  forms  except  comedy,  and  was  almost  forgotten  until 

^  The  Flame  and  the  Flood,  By  Rosamond  Langbridge.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unw  n 
1903. 

<  Captain  Craig :  A  Book  of  PoetM,  By  Sdwin  Arlington  Robinson.  London : 
BirdftOay.    1903. 
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Wordsworth's  correspondence  with  Alexander  Dyce  induced  the 
latter  to  incorporate  a  selection  of  her  poems  in  his  Specimens  qf 
British  Poetesses.  In  her  long  and  scholarly  "  Introdnotion  "  to  The 
Foems  of  Anne,  Countess  of  WinchHsea}  which  constitates  the  fifth 
volnme  (second  series)  of  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Miss  Myra  Bejmolds  does  not  claim  any  extraordinary 
aesthetic  valne  for  '*  Ardelia's  "  work,  but  lays  stress  on  its  place  in 
literary  evolation.  ^'  The  chief  elements  of  interest  arise  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  heretic  in  her  own  day ;  a  protestant  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  against  the  religious,  social,  and 
literary  canons  then  in  vogue ;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  some 
of  her  heresies  became  the  orthodox  faith  of  later  generations. 
Her  education  and  her  literary  activities  fall  entirely  within  the 
compass  of  the  classical  period,  but  her  poems  show  romantic  tastes 
unparalleled  in  her  own  day,  and,  indeed,  remained  so  until  the 
time  of  Cowper.  Satirised  as  a  '  blue-stocking/  she  anticipates 
Mary  Wollstencrof t  in  voicing  '  Women's  Rights ' : 

"  How  are  we  fal'n,  faVn  by  mifitaken  rules  ? 
And  Education's,  more  than  Nature's  fools, 
Debarred  from  all  improvements  of  the  mind, 
And  to  be  dull,  expected  and  designed, 
And  if  some  one  wou'd  soar  above  the  rest. 
With  warmer  fancy,  and  ambition  press*t. 
So  strong  th'  opposing  faction  still  appears. 
The  hopes  to  thrive  can  ne'er  outweigh  the  fears. 

She  was,  in  her  spiritual  history,  like  Wordsworth,  in  thai  her  chief 
poems  on  Nature  were  not  written  in  the  flush  and  fervour  of  youth. 
Personal  deprivations,  frustrated  ambitions,  loss  of  faith  in  man, 
doubts  of  the  providential  ordering  of  human  affairs,  were  the  deep 
waters  through  which  she  was  called  to  pass,  and  the  end  of  the 
bitter  experience  found  her  in  a  state  of  dejection  bordering  on 
despair,  a  condition  similar  in  kind  though  not  in  degree  to  Words- 
worth's condition  at  the  close  of  the  experiences  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution." 

The  Chatelaine  of  Vergi^  comes  to  us  escorted  by  more  than  six 
centuries  of  tears  and  admiration.  It  made  the  hearts  of  many 
great  lords  and  ladies  beat,  and  excited  the  pity  of  many  a  poet. 
Froissart  ranks  her  love  with  the  sad  loves  of  Tristan  and  Isoud,  of 
the  Lady  of  Fayel,  and  the  Chatelain  of  Conci — a  mediaeval  romance 
with  whose  heroine  she  became  confounded  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Marguerite  of  Navarre  translated  it  into  prose 
in  the  seventieth  tale,  seventh  day  of  her  Heptameron^  and  Bandello 

1  The  Poems  of  Anme,  Counter  of  WinchiUea,  From  the  Original  Edition  of  1713 
and  from  Unpublished  Manoscripts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Kotea,  bj 
Myra  Reynolds.    Chicago  :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     190S. 

*  The  Chatelaine  of  Vergi :  a  XIIL  Century  French  Romance,  Done  into  English  by 
Alice  Kemp- Welch.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  L.  Brandin,  Ph.D.  London: 
David  Vatt.    1903. 
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reprodaced,  with  scarcely  any  change,  her  version  in  part  iv.  of  his 
NoveUe.  Miss  (?)  Alice  Kemp- Welch  did  well  in  choosing  prose 
rather  than  verse  for  her  accurate  and  beantifnl  rendering  of  The 
Chatelaine  of  Vergi.  The  metre  of  the  Old  French  text  might 
possibly  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Bnglish  version  without  doing 
overmuch  violence  to  the  literal  meaning ;  but,  assuredly,  under  such 
a  process  much  of  the  more  precious  qualities — ^grace,  simplicity, 
and  pathos — would  have  evaporated.  The  format  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  the  reproductions  of  the  figures  on  the  ivory  casket,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  extremely  beautiful. 

Dramatic  Sonnets,  Poems,  and  Ballads  ^  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly 
representative  selection  from  Mr.  E.  Lee-Hamilton's  works.  He  is 
a  poet  of  many  moods,  but  his  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  sadness  in 
mind  and  sickness  at  heart — an  intellectual  pessimism  that  was  the 
outcome  of  the  same  terrible  malady  which  stretched  Heine  on  his 
mattress-grave  for  so  many  weary  years.  Even  in  Forest  Notes, 
which  are  hymns  to  nature  and  love,  the  chords  of  triumph,  struck 
on  his  marvellous  restoration  to  health  after  twenty  years  of  intense 
suffering,  are  dulled  by  the  loss  of  ancient  faith  : 

"  When  we  are  gone,  love, 
Gbne  as  the  breeze, 
Woods  will  be  sweet,  love. 
Even  as  these. 

•  *  • 

Others  unborn,  love, 

Maybe  will  sit 
Here  in  the  wood,  love, 
.     Leafily  lit. 

•  »  • 

Others  will  sigh,  love, 

Even  as  we : 
*  Only  a  day,  love,* 

Murmurs  the  bee." 

But  it  is  in  the  sonnet : 

"  the  pure  white  diamond  Dante  brought 
To  Beatrice ;  the  sapphire  Laura  wore 
When  Petrarch  cut  it  sparkling  out  of  thought " — 

that  Mr.  Lee- Hamilton's  genius  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the 
most  flawless  technique.  He  sometimes  employs  two  or  even  three 
sonnets  to  illustrate  a  single  theme  from  its  different  aspects.  His 
remarkable  faculty  of  pictorial  vision  is  best  displayed  in  the  beau- 
tiftil  Pageant  of  SUna,  where 

'*  Silent  and  empty  in  the  August  glare, 
The  old,  depopulated  city  sleeps  ; 
Its  dizzy  belfry  stabs  the  fiery  air 
Into  the  sky's  inexorable  blue." 

1  Dramatie  Sonnets,  Poems,  and  Ballade :  Sdectums  from  the  Poems  of  Eugene  Lee- 
Hamilton,  With  an  Introdnction  by  William  Sharpe.  London  and  Newoastle-on- 
Tjrne :  The  Walter  Soott  Pabliahing  Company. 
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He  can  open  to  na  fairyland,  as,  for  example,  in  the  sonnets  on  7^ 
DecUh  of  Prick,  or  thrill  ns  with  the  weird  in  studies  such  as  SiiUr 
Mary  of  the  Plague  and  Ipiissimtis.  Mr.  Lee-Hamilton  deserves  a 
wider  recognition  as  a  poet  than  he  has  yet  received. 


ART. 

Several  years  ago  the  Review  had  occasion  to  notice  a  work  of  the 
late  Professor  Anderson  on  T?ie  ArchUectwre  of  the  Benaissance  in 
Italy.     This  aathor  left  a  large  amoant  of  material,  with  several 
finished  chapters,  on  ITie  ArchUectwre  of  Greece  and  BomCf^  and  these, 
taken  up  and  completed  by  Mr.  B.  Phen6  Spiers,  whose  own  work 
on  The  Orders  of  ArchUectwre  is  well  known,  now  appear  in  a  sub- 
stantial volume,  published  with  that  perfection  of  printing,  illastra- 
tion,  and  general  bookmaking  which  Mr.  Batsford  gives  to  his  art 
books.     The  first  four  chapters — on  the  Mycenean  Age  in  Greece ; 
the  Archaic  Period  in  European  Hellas ;  the  Archaic  Period  in  Asia 
Minor;  and  the  Culmination  in  Athens — are  almost  entirely  Mr. 
Anderson's  work,  and  they  fully  justify  the  claim  of  his  editor  that 
''he  had  attained  a  masterly  grasp  of  the  principles  underlying 
Oreek  work,  more  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  Archaic  and 
Culminating  periods."     Mr.  Spiers,  who  is  entirely  responsible  for 
the  Etruscan  and  Roman  Architecture,  has  continued  the  chapters  as 
follows :  the  Culmination  in  Attica  and  in  the  Peloponnesos ;  the 
Alexandrine  Period ;  Secular  Work  in  Greece  ;  Etruscan  Archi-  ' 
tecture ;  Early  Work  in  Bome ;  Materials  and  Construction ;  the 
Roman  Orders ;  the  Forums  of  Bome  ;  the  Colonnaded  Streets  and 
Great  Enclosures  of  Temples  in  the  East ;  the  Temples,  Basilicas, 
Theatres   and  Amphitheatres;    the   Thermad  or  Imperial    Baths; 
Entrance  Gateways,  Arches  of  Triumph  and  other  Memorials,  Aque- 
ducts, Bridges,  Tombs ;  Palatial  and  Domestic  Architecture.     This 
shows  the  intensely  interesting  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  book  of 
800  large  octavo  pages,  which  is,  moreover,  furnished,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader,  with  a  full  glossary  of  terms  and  a  list  of 
selected  books  relating  to  Classic  Architecture,  with  a  competent  list 
of  the   179  richly  reproduced  illustrations,  and  a  very  complete 
index.     Besides  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  fundamental  work 
of  this  kind  in  English,  we  do  not  know  in  the  art  literature  of  other 
languages  any  book  which  covers  the  same  ground  so  compendiously 
and,  especially,  with  such  insight  into  those  principles  which  are  as 
necessary  to  the  student  of  history  and  literature  as  to  the  pro- 
fessional art  student. 

^  The  ArehUectwe  of  Oreeee  and  Rome,    Bj  the  late  William  J.  Anderson  and 
B.  Phen6  Spiers,  F.S.A.    London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.    1902. 
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Many  philanthropista  of  the  highest  diatiaction^  intellectual,  social^ 
and  literary,  many  too  of  English  nationality,  have  written  or 
spoken  feelingly  on  the  sabject  of  Irish  emigration  and  in  earnest 
language  bewailed  the  pity  of  it.  Goldsmith's  exquisite  creation, 
The  Deserted  Village,  comes  at  once  to  mind,  with  its  infinite  pathos 
and  reality.  Though  written  over  two  hundred  years  ago  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Ireland  of  to-day  remains  in  full  force. 

*'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

At  this  crisiB  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations,  whose  distinguishing 
traits  are  so  widely  difierent,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  ciroum- 
sfeances  under  which  so  many ''  exiles  of  Erin  "  fied  from  their  homes 
and  from  the  fairest  spot  upon  earth,  anciently  called  ''  the  Island 
of  Saints,"  a  name  the  right  to  which  is  manifest  to  this  day  in  the 
monumental  relics — ruined  churches,  monasteries,and  ancient  crosses, 
evidenoes  of  the  faith,  so  thickly  scattered  all  over  the  country,  whose 
liistoiy  dates  back  to  the  earliest  Christian  era.  The  title  is  also  made 
good  in  the  written  records  of  the  venerable  men  who  taught,  like 
the  Christian  Brothers  of  our  own  time,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  the  primitive  echools  and  colleges  of  ancient  Ireland,  sending 
forth  their  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  as  missionaries  throughout  the  whole 
world.  Many  people  believe  the  interminable  Irish  exodus  to  be 
amongst  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  for  the  teaching  and 
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propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  i%  toto  orbe  ierrarum,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  mandate  given  to  the  twelve  and,  by  conseqaence, 
to  their  Bnccessors.  *'  £antes  ergo  docete  omnos  gantes  .  .  .  et 
ecce  ego  vobiscam  earn  omnibos  diebus  usque  ad  consummationem 
saeculi."  Anyhow,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  to  whatever  region 
the  Irishman  emigrates,  in  search  of  the  scanty  subsistence  denied 
to  him  in  his  native  land,  there  the  **  Soggarth  Aroon  "  ^  goes  also, 
bearing  the  symbol  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  with  the  motto 
which  the  great  Christian  Emperor  Constantino  had  inscribed  upon 
his  banner  sixteen  hundeed  years  ago :  In  hoc  sigjw  vinces.  What- 
ever diversities  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  the  supernatural,  or 
pentateuchal,  idea,  the  physical  cause  of  Irish  expatriation  is  not 
far  to  seek,  nor  is  it  involved  in  any  mystery  whatever.  The  cause 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  men  and  all  nations,  namely,  the 
intolerable  sufferings,  destitution,  and  misery  of  the  people  under 
British  Oovernment ;  in  other  words,  under  what  is  commonly  known 
as  ''  The  English  Garrison  "  in  Ireland.  A  brief  digression  is  here 
necessary  to  describe  how  this  garrison  is  constituted.  It  is  made 
up  of  members  of  the  military  and  civil  services ;  a  small  Protestant 
minority  ;  the  police,  the  constabulary,  and  some  recreant  Catholic 
Irishmen,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  legal  classes,  whose  nests  have 
already  been  well  feathered  at  the  public  expen&e,  and  of  a  number 
of  expectants  who  are  animated  with  feelings  of  perfervid  loyalty 
to  the  British  Government  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  state,  but 
which  may  be  described  as  gratitude  for  favours  to  come.  Of  all, 
in  short,  who  either  have  had  their  rewards  in  the  shape  of  emolu- 
ments or  honours  or  who  expect  to  receive  then  in  due  season.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  few  Catholic  landlords  and  prosperous 
traders,  who  have  been  given  the  privilege  of  writing  Baronet,  or 
Privy  CouncUlor,  or  Deputy  Lieutenant  after  their  names.  Now, 
however,  that  a  new  leaf  has  been  turned  over ;  now  when  after 
•centuries  of  what  a  British  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  recently 
•called  *'  resolute  Grovernment,"  meaning  thereby  a  continuance  ot 
the  drastic  coercive  administration  of  British  made  law  by  British 
officials  sent  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  '*  stamping  out,"  or 
*'  driving  beneath  the  surface,"  disaffection  to  British  methods,  the 
moment  has  apparently  arrived  when  it  is  desirable,  and  may  be 
useful,  to  bring  to  mind  a  few  of  the  salient  facts. 

How  is  the  phenomenal  change  that  has  so  suddenly  flashed  over 
England,  like  a  meteor  illuminating  the  darkness,  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Is  it  that  having  tried,  in  vain,  for  centuries  to  torture  the 
Irish  nation  into  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to  her 
tyrannical  will,  this  ray  from  above,  acting  like  a  searchlight,  has 
shown  that  everything  dpne  since  ^^the  English  intruder,"  as 
Gold  win  Smith  mildly  calls  the  predatory  adventurer,  first  set  foot 

*  Irish  priest. 
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upon  Irish  soil,  was  done  after  the  maniier  of  ''  aascrapalouB  states- 
men "  and  "  conscious  brigands  *'  in  the  spirit  of  "  a  Pirate  Empire." 
Or  perhaps  it  may  be  that  some  master  mind,  within  the  British 
Cabinet,  or  in  Dablin  Castle  itself,  has  sacceeded  in  getting  pos- 
session  of 

"...  the  telescope  of  truth 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real." 

Some  one  who,  by  the  proper  use  of  this  aid  to  mental  per- 
spicacity, has  made  the  discovery  that,  all  through  the  murky  night 
of  seven  woefnl  centuries,  British  statesmen  have  been  "  groping 
blindly  in  the  darkness,"  and  it  now  almost  seems  as  if,  like  the 
Indians  in  Longfellow's  beautiful  allegory,  they  have  at  length 

*'  Touched  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness 
And  been  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  great  essay  entitled  Plain  Speaking  on  the 
Irish  Unionf  printed  in  the  Niruteenth  Century  JRevieta,  July  1889, 
showed  up  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  and  put 
the  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries  in  their  true  colours 
when  he  wrote :  ''The  parts  of  the  pander,  the  jobber,  and  the 
swindler  were  the  parts  habitually  played  by  this  great  and  strong 
country  towards  the  smaller  and  weaker  one."  He  went  on  with 
noble  and  righteous  indignation  :  '^  It  is  an  odious  task  to  record 
these  abominations,  btU  recorded  they  mitst  be  until  they  have  been 
€OT\fe$sed,  repented^  and  repaired.'* 

Yes,  England,  taking  the  hint  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  evidently 
examined  her  conscience,  found  out  how  grievously  she  has  sinned, 
made  a  fnll  confession  of  her  crimes,  and  with  every  demonstration 
of  heartfelt  contrition  now  cries  out  aloud,  Mea  cidpa^  mea  ctdpa, 
mta  m<ixima  culpa  ;  at  the  same  time  making  what  looks  like  a 
sincere  effort  to  amend  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  there  is  joy  in 
Ireland  over  the  repentant  Briton.  England,  moreover,  has  become 
convinced  of  a  truth,  which  has  long  been  obvious  to  all  other 
nations,  that  while  she  herself  is  consumed  by  an  insatiable  hunger 
for  the  extension  of  Empire,  always  ready,  like  the  first  murderer, 
to  imbrue  her  hands  in  an  innocent  brother's  blood  in  order  to  effect 
her  purpose,  and  then,  to  the  tune  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  making 
parade  of  her  plundered  acquisitions  as  proof  of  her  patriotism — a 
feeling  which  in  her  own  case  is  the  height  of  virtue,  but  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  is  regarded  with  contempt  and  derision  as  the  lowest 
depth  of  vice.  Yes,  England  has  deliberately  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  an  inextbguishable  love  of  native  land  is  deep-rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  which  no  tyranny  can  destroy  or  impair, 
a  love  ingrained  in  their  very  nature,  a  part  of  their  being  inde- 
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utrnctible  save  by  death  alone.  Lord  SaliBboiy's  panacea  of 
"resolnte  Government"  in  every  shape  and  form  has  been  rigorously^ 
even  savagely,  employed  from  generation  to  generation,  until  th& 
terrible  weapon,  worn  out  by  long  nse,  has  at  last  broken  in  th& 
hands  of  the  torturer.  The  most  inhuman  methods  of  persecntioa 
have  been  resorted  to ;  amongst  them  fire,  sword,  and  indiBcriminate 
massacre,  the  scourge,  the  pitch  cap,  picketiug,  half  haoging,  th& 
scaffold,  the  prison,  confiscation  of  the  land  thrice  over,  proscription 
of  the  native  language,  ferocious  religious  persecution,  suppression 
of  education  and  of  industries  of  all  kinds,  culminating  in  famine 
and  expatriation.  Instances  of  this  loug  catalogue  of  Eogland'a 
crimes  against  *'  the  Sister  Island  "  shall  be  presently  cited.  With, 
devilish  ingenuity  the  oppressors  of  ''  Holy  Ireland  "  have  tried  in 
turn  every  method  to  crush  out  the  glorious  amm  patrice  inherent 
in  the  Celtic  nature.  Had  not  the  Boman  poet,  Horace,  been  in 
his  grave  centuries  before  the  terrible  penal  laws  against  the  Irish 
were  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  put  into 
execution  by  British  agents,  civil  and  military,  one  might  well 
suppose  he  had  Ireland  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  memorable 
line  : 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori/' 

What  did  that  great  man,  Edmund  Burke,  say  of  the  penal  code  ? 
He  said :  '*  It  had  a  vicious  perfection — ^it  was  a  complete  system — 
full  of  coherence  and  consistency,  well  digested  and  well  disposed 
in  all  its  parts.  Jt  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance, 
and  was  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human 
nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man."  This  citation  will  probably  be  brushed  aside  as  "  ancient 
history  " — well,  the  history  of  persecution  is  not  so  ancient  after  all. 
We  need  not  go  far  back  along  the  via  dolorosa  to  find  evidences, 
at  every  turn  of  the  road,  of  that  noxious  importation,  the  bane  of 
unhappy  Ireland — the  poison  plant — the  deadly  nightshade,  whose 
corroding  venom  has  eaten  into  her  very  vitals  and  blighted  the 
whole  of  her  existence.  The  well  disposed  and  righteous  masses  of 
the  English  people,  who  are  so  distinct  from,  and  who  so  far  .out- 
number, the  classes — the  Jingoes,  the  ''  unscrupulous  statesmen  " 
and  **  oonecious  brigands,"  referred  to  by  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  splendid  book  upon  Pratical  Ethics — know  very 
little  of  the  deviFs  work  done  in  Ireland  by  the  Biitish  Government 
and  their  agents,  and  it  is  well  they  should  be  told  of  it,  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  what  good  reasons  Irishmen  have  hitherto 
bad  to  be  discontented  under  English  .rule.  As  personal  stattr- 
ments  of  mine  might  be  thought  wanting  in  weight  and  impoitance, 
I  here  give  Mr.  Gladstone's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  treatmeLt 
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meted  out  to  Ireland  by  '^  tbe  dominant  paitner."  He  stated  in 
1889,  speaking  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
Teference  to  the  Irish  question :  ''  It  was  a  cate  which  on  the  part 
•of  England,  or  of  those  who  used  its  authority,  combined  violence 
-and  fraud,  baseness,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  in  a  degree  rarely  if  ever 
|>aralleled  in  history."  Such  language,  if  mine,  would  be  considered 
hyperbolical,  but  it  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that 
the  infamous  acts,  committed,  systematically,  by  the  English 
<707emment  and  their  agents  in  Ireland,  far  exceed  the  possibilities 
of  exaggeration,  and  fully  justify  Mr.  Gladstone's  tremendous  indict- 
ment, it  will  be  conceded  that  a  generation  means  a  brief  span,  a 
single  heart-beat,  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Well,  not  many  genera- 
4iion8  have  passed  away  since  princes  of  royal  blood,  the  legitimate 
rulers  of  the  country,  the  O'Neills,  0*Donnells,  O'Mores,  0*Byrnes, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  were  deprived  of  their  birthrights — ^hunted, 
liarried,  and  persecuted  even  unto  death.  To  take  an  illustration, 
•tbe  case  of  the  O'Neills  and  Hugh  Boe  0*Donnell,  Lord  of 
Tyrconnell,  who  were  seized  and  confined  in  loathsome  dungeons 
an  Birmingham  Tower,  within  the  precincts  of  Dublin  Castle,  loaded 
.with  irons,  where,  according  to  the  annals  of  the  Fofwr  Masters^  a 
great  number  of  Irish  nobles  were  held  in  captivity  and  in  chains, 
amongst  them  being  Hugh  Roe  0*Donnell,  who  was  treacherously 
inveigled  on  board  a  British  ship  in  Lough  Swilly  and  carried  off  to 
Dublin,  and  Henry  and  Art  O'Neill. 

The  reader  smiles  incredulously,  perhaps  derisively,  at  the  mention 
of  Irish  princes  of  royal  blood.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Has  it  not  been  as  habitual,  with  certain  classes,  to  sneer  at  and 
•deride  everything  Irish  as  it  has  been  to  panegyrise  and  glorify  all 
that  is  English?  What  I  am  about  to  state  will,  therefore,  be  a 
-flurprise  to  many  readers.  I  have  here  before  me  the  genealogy  of 
•the  Kings  of  Leiz,  from  a  date  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Saxon  '^intruder "in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1169).  It 
-was  made  out  from  the  records  in  Dublin  Castle  by  William 
flawkins,  Esquire,  Ulster  King  of  Arms  and  principal  Herald  of  all 
Ireland,  during  the  Yiceroyalty  of  the  first  Marquis  Townshend, 
3767—72.  It  is  an  original  document,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
*book  form  in  the  office  of  the  present  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  Sir 
Arthur  Vicars,  in  Dublin  Castle.  I  have  also  before  me  as  I  write  a 
^rtrait  of  the  last  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Leix,  a 
'princely  looking  youth  of  almost  feminine  beauty  of  feature,  who 
died  at  an  early  age  in  a  foreign  land.  I  know,  moreover,  that 
there  are  many  descendants  of  the  family  on  the  maternal  side  now 
living,  one  at  least  of  whom  has  attained  to  a  position  of  great 
^realth  and  public  distinction  in  the  United  States  of  America.  But, 
it  may  be  adced,  what  does  all  this  lead  up  to  ?  Well,  if  any  curious 
inquirer  turns  into  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  in  Leinster  Lawn, 
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Dablin,  the  most  prominent  picture  therein  is  a  very  large  canvas 
representing  the  marriage  of  Eva,  the  beaatifnl  daughter  of  Dermot 
McMorrougby  King  of  Leinster,  and  grand-danghter  of  Cachogrios 
O'Morra,  King  of  Leix,  with  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Thp 
marriage  is  daly  recorded  in  the  document  before  me,  with  the 
statement  Ex  hoc  matrimonio  descendunt  lieges  AnglicB  per  Edwardumr 
quartum,  which  translated  reads  "  from  this  marriage  are  descended 
the  Kings  of  England  through  Edward  IV." 

But  to  return  to  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnell :  the  story  of  their 
escape  from  Birmingham  Tower  is  thus  related  in, Alfred  Webb's 
valuable  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography  (p.  391)  : 

**  They  managed  to  strike  off  each  other's  fetters  and  let  themselves  down 
through  the  jakes  ^  .  .  .  they  had  to  throw  off  their  outer  clothes  in  their 
descent,  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  their  limbs  were  cramped  from 
having  long  borne  fetters.  They  lost  Henry  O'Neill  in  passing  through 
the  city,  and  on  the  side  of  Slieve  Roe  (on  the  Dublin  mountains)  com- 
pletely exhausted  lay  down  under  a  rock,  while  O'Hagan  (their  guide) 
hurried  on  to  Glenmalure.  Fiagh  McHugh  O'Byrne  proved  a  sincere 
friend  and  sent  servants  with  assistance.  The  youths  were  found  covered 
with  snow.  O'Neill  was  dead  and  O'Donnell  wan  with  difficulty  restored 
to  consciousness.  They  buried  Art  O'Neill  beside  the  rock  which  had 
sheltered  them.  Hugh  O'Donnell  was  carefully  tended  in  Glenmalme  for 
some  days,  and  then  escorted  across  the  Liffey  by  a  band  of  horsemen." 

O'Byrne  paid  dearly  for  the  help  he  gave  0*Donnell.  He  waa 
killed  by  the  Euglish  shortly  after,  and  his  head,  like  the  heads  of 
so  many  other  distinguished  Irishmen,  was  impaled  over  the  gateway 
of  Cork  Hill  entrance  to  Dublin  Castle,  then,  as  now,  the  residence 
of  the  English  Viceroy.  Fiagh  McHugh  O'Byrne,  Prince  of 
Ballinacor,  is  oue  of  the  best  known  names  in  Irish  history.  He  it 
was  who  defeated  the  Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  with  great 
slaughter,  at  the  battle  of  Glenmalure,  driving  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  in  disorder  back  to  Dublin.  His  territories  were  extensive, 
and  included  the  mountainous  region  of  Wicklow ;  he  was  regarded 
with  enthusiasm  by  his  followers  and  feudatories  for  his  generous 
disposition  and  dauntless  courage.  The  Eoglish,  who  held  him  in 
great  awe,  nicknamed  him  "  The  Firebrand  of  the  Mountain." 

But  to  come  a  step  or  two  nearer  our  own  days,  the  romantic 
story  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  with  its  tragic  ending,  cannot  be 
described  as  ancient  history.  He  was  son  of  a  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  nephew  of  a  Duke  of  Bichmond.  At  this  time  ,agens  provoca- 
teur were  goading  the  people  of  Ireland  to  madness,  with  intent  to- 
force  them  into  ineurrection,  to  be  afterwards  quenched  in  blood, 
and  thus  afford  a  colourable  pretext  for  destroying  the  national  l^fo' 
of  Ireland  by  the  so-called  union  of  the  two  natioivi.  Lord  Edwajrd 
was  an  .Irish  Nationalist  to  the  heart's  core.     Speaking  in  the  Irish 

^  The  common  privy  opeciDg  into  the  Peddle  river,  which  rrns  underneath  Bir* 
mingham  Tower. 
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}Iou8e  of  Commons  he  once  need  words  the  purport  of  which  baei 
since  been  repeated  hundreds  of  times  in  the  English  Hoase  of 
Commons  from  the  Irish  benches  until  their  truth  has  at  last  been 
driven  home  to  the  English  mind.  Here  are  his  words  of  a  hundred 
years  ago : 

''  The  disturbances  of  the  country  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  any 
coercive  measures,  however  strong.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  effect  this  and 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country  but  a  serious  and  candid  endeavour 
of  Government  and  of  this  House  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
people/!  Lord  Edward,  disgusted  with  the  atrocious  persecution  of 
the  people  by  the  English  Government,  and  despairing  of  redress  by 
constitutional  means,  joined  in  the  insurrectionary  movement  and 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  an  informer  named 
Francis  Higgins  (known  as  •*  the  Sham  Squire  ").  He  resolved  not 
to  be  taken  alive,  and  made  such  a  desperate  defence  that  he  was 
wounded  to  death  by  his  captors  and  died  in  Newgate  prison  on 
June  14,  1798,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  by  Majors  Sirr 
and  Swann  in  the  course  of  his  arrest.  The  informer  received  £1000. 
for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  Lord  Edward's  remains  were 
interred  in  St.  Werburgh's  Church,  Dublin,  while  the  ashes  of  his 
beautiful  wife  Pamela,  first  interred  at  Montmartre,  Paris,  were 
removed  to  Eogland,  and  now  repose  in  the  quite  graveyard  attached 
to  the  little  church  at  Thames  Ditton,  near  London,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  To  take  another  of  the  patriot  martyrs  whose  story  is 
still  more  romantic  and  tragic,  and  does  not  come  under  the  title  of 
ancient  history — the  chivalrous  young  student  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  glorious  youth,  Robert  Emmett,  who,  at  the  ago  of 
twenty-three,  sacrificed  life  and  love  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  and 
of  whom  Moore  thus  wrote  : 

"  He  had  lived  for  his  love  for  his  country  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him  ; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him/' 

His  speech  from  the  dock  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  sensan 
tional  pieces  of  oratory  ever  delivered.  His  biographer.  Dr.  Madden, 
says  :  "  No  published  report  gives  any  adequate  idea  of  the  effect 
its  delivery  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors.''  The  hanging 
judge,  the  "  bloody  Lord  Norbury,"  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
conducted  the  trial  in  a  spirit  of  savage  harshness,  made  several* 
efforts  to  stop  Emmett's  speech,  but  failed,  abashed  by  the  dauntless 
bearing  of  tbe  young  patriot.  The  trial  only  occupied  one  day, 
September  19,  1803.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
execnted  tbe  next  day.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  address 
before  sentence : 

'*  The  grave  opens  to  receive  me.     1  sink  into  its  bosom  .  .  .  Let  no  man' 
write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dares  now  to 
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vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  nor  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them 
rest  in  obscurity  and  peace  ;  my  memory  be  left  in  oblivion  and  my  tomb 
remain  uninscribed  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written." 

The  nobility  and  grandeur  of  Emmett's  character  were  evidenced 
in  his  last  words  upon  the  scafifold.  He  had  been  browbeaten  and 
slandered  by  a  merciless  jndge  from  the,  so-called,  seat  of  justice ; 
he  had  been  taunted  with  unworthy  motives  of  ambition  and  self- 
interest,  and  as  he  passed  into  eternity  his  words  were:  '^My 
friends,  I  die  in  peace,  and  with  sentiments  of  love  and  kindness 
towards  all  men." 

After  hanging  for  a  few  minutes  his  head  was  severed  from  the 
body  and  held  up  before  a  weeping  and  horrified  crowd  of  sympa- 
thising people.  The  blood-money  paid  to  the  informer  in  this,  as 
in  Lord  Edward's  case,  was  £1000.  Sarah  Curran,  the  lady  of  his 
love,  did  not  long  survive  him.  Her  story  is  epitomised  in  two 
quatrains  of  Moore's  pathetic  poem  which  needs  no  elaboration : 

''  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps. 
And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing, 
But  sadly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

'*  She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking  : 
Ah  !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking.'^ 

If  the  savagery  of  the  Government  in  its  proceedings  in  1798  and 
1803  is  thought  to  be  too  ancient  history,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  finding  modem  instances  in  plenty.  Here  is  an  appropriate 
illustration.  In  quite  recent  years  we  have  had  the  execution  of 
three  young  Irishmen,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  at  Manchester  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  rescue  of  a  political  prisoner,  on  which 
<xscasion  a  policeman  was  killed,  it  was  said  accidentally.  There 
was  no  evidence  whatever  to  inculpate  them  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  aided  in  the  rescue.  Yet  these  brave  young  patriots,  who 
loved  their  country  not  wisely  but  too  well,  after  a  panic  trial,  by 
hostile  English  judges  and  a  fiercely  anti-Irish  jury,  were  delivered 
over  into  the  hangman's  hands  and  died  with  a  prayer  for  Ireland 
upon  their  lips,  the  words  they  uttered  with  their  last  breath  as  they 
were  launched  into  eternity  being  ''  God  save  Ireland,"  a  prayer  that 
has  echoed  and  re-echoed  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  world, 
wherever  an  Irish  heart  beats,  and  whose  reverberant  tones  shall  be 
heard  pealing  through  the  aisles  of  time  until  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

The  people  of  the  Irish  race  have  raised  a  monument  in  honour 
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of  **The  Manchester  Martyrs,"  as  they  are  always  tenderly  and 
reverently  spoken  of.  Bat  to  tarn  to  another  phase  of  the  subject, 
we  have  seen  within  the  last  few  years  the  aboard  lengths  to  which 
British  statesmanship  can  go  when  it  takes  the  bit  between  its  teeth 
«nd  rans  riot  in  trying  to  '*  drive  beneath  the  sarf ace "  discontent 
'with  tyranny  and  misgovemment.  Thas  we  have  seen  in  oar  own 
day  a  statatable  crime  invented  under  the  uncanny  name  of 
*^  reasonable  saspicion,"  in  order  to  get  at  political  opponents.  We 
liave  seen,  under  that  Statute,  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  and 
most  trusted  of  the  Irish  race,  Members  of  Parliament  and  others, 
thrown  into  prison  on  secret  information  miscalled  "evidence," 
eupplied  by  paid  informers,  or  by  policemen  of  the  Sheridan  type, 
«nd  kept  in  close  confinement,  during  the  will  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  without  trial 
cmd  without  even  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  them.  On  this  point  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the 
iate  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  late  Doctor  Kenny  may  be  mentioned  to 
<6how  the  class  of  men  upon  whom  Government  did  not  hesitate  to 
4ay  violent  hands  and  to  incarcerate  in  this  manner  for  protracted 
{)eriods.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Forster  was  Chief  Secretary  when 
these  things  were  done.  Personally,  he  was  humane  and  generous 
<ninded,  just  the  disposition  to  be  wrought  upon  by  any  designing 
and  unscrupulous  official  hostile  to  the  Irish  party  and  movement, 
<as  they  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  always  been.  The  '*  don't 
hesitate  to  shoot "  telegram,  sent  to  the  Constabulary  on  a  certain 
•occasion  by  one  of  this  class  when  it  was  resolved  to  stop  a  political 
meeting  at  all  hazards,  may  be  instanced  in  this  connection,  and  also 
the  fact  that  an  admittedly  humane  English  statesman  earned  for 
jiimself  the  nick-name  of  '*  buckshot  Forster/'  by  his  soggestion 
that  buckshot  should  be  used  to  disperse  proclaimed  meetings  as  a 
<nilder  repressive  measure  than  bullets,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
whereas  a  ballet  would  find  its  billet  in  the  body  of  a  single 
individual,  a  charge  of  buckshot  fired  off  iuto  a  crowd  would  to  a 
•certainty  kill  or  maim  half  a  score  of  people  or  more.  As  illustrative 
•of  the  blundering  of  Grovernment  at  this  period  a  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  can  be  quoted.  It  occurs  in  the  course  of  an 
'article  entitled  "  Mr.  Forster  and  Ireland,"  printed  in  the  September 
•number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  of  1888.  Here  is  the 
«ecital  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words : 

^'  The  statute  of  1881  authorises  arbitrary  imprisonment  on  the  ground 
•of  reasonable  suspicion  as  to  certain  things  done  in  the  past.  I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  while  Forster  construed  these  words  with  strictness 
...  he  idso  thought  that  once  in  goal  the  '  suspect '  individuaUy,  and 
rperhaps  even  the  body  of  suspects  collectively,  might  properly  be  dealt 
with,  and  detained  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  on  grounds  which  were  of 
public  poUcy.  .  .  .  He  may  have  thought  that  the  Act  inflicted  not  only 
%the  direet  damage  of  imprisonment,  but  also  *  consequential '  damages.    A 
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curious  case  happened  which,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  is  difficult  of  ex* 
planation.  Dr.  Kenny,  now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  the  Medical 
Officer  of  a  Poor  Law  XJnion  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster  deemed  it  necessary 
to  imprison  him  under  the  Act  as  a  suspect.  This  was  done  in  the  exercise 
of  his  undoubted  power.  But  he  went  further,  and  caused  him  to  be  dis- 
missed from  his  medical  office.  This  case  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  it  was  thus  that  J  obtained  my  first  knowledge  of  it.  Th^ 
proceeding  could  not  be  justified,  and  the  debate  ended  with  a  promise^ 
through  my  mouth,  to  reconsider,  that  is  to  say  to  reverse,  it.'* 

Dr.  Kenny  was  thus  liberated  by  the  personal  intervention  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Eoglaod,  who  could  not  Fee  eye  to  eye  with 
Mr.  Forster  and  whose  een&e  of  rectitude  led  him  to  make  repara- 
tion for  an  act  of  injostice  the  moment  it  came  under  his  notice^ 
Mr.  Forster  immediately  resigned  office  upon  the  head  of  it.  But 
how  did  Ireland  behave  in  the  matter  ?  One  of  the  divisions  of 
Cork,  on  the  first  opportunity,  sent  Dr.  Kenny  into  Parliament 
unopposed,  and  at  the  next  General  Election  his  native  city,  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  returned  him  for  the  College  Green  Division  by 
an  immense  majurity  over  two  other  candidates.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  when,  shortly  after,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  important  and 
lucrative  office  of  coroner,  Dr.  Kenny  was  elected  to  the  position. 
Such  incidents  show  how  difiicult  it  is  even  for  well  meaning 
Englishmen,  like  Mr.  Forster,  to  escape  the  pitfalls  with  which  the 
official  incapacity  or  personal  prejudices  of  subordinates  have 
surrounded  them.  The  righteous  people  of  England  live  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  Irish  history  and  of  the  evil  deeds  done 
by  Government  in  their  name,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  take 
everything  upon  trust,  accepting  as  Gospel  truth  whatever  the 
hostile  English  press  chooses  to  lay  before  them.  The  nation  has 
"consequently  gone  on  its  course  without  proper  knowledge  of  the 
things  done.  As  Mr.  Gladstone,  probably  the  only  Englishman 
who  had  a  complete  mastery  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
two  countries,  writing  about  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Ireland,  once 
eaid :  ''  Englishmen  are  in  truth  an  Imperial  race.  But  they  are 
not  and  cannot  be  faultless.  They  have  been  comfortably  ensconced 
in  a  belief  of  their  own  habitual  moderation  and  humanity,  past  ae 
well  as  present  {Nineteenth  Century  Review,  July  1889).  This  com- 
placent feeling  obviously  proceeds  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
trne  facts.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  righteous  masses 
of  the  Eoglish,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  unrighteous,  have 
hitherto  lived  in  a  Etate  of  ''invincible  ignorance"  of  Irish  aflFairs. 
They  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves.  Historical 
knowledge  does  not  come  by  intuition  ;  it  can  only  be  attained  by 
jBtndy  and  research.  Now  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  ignorance 
in  this  matter.  Of  course  English  readers  may  quite  natnrally 
regard  with  some  suspicion  the  statements  of  Irish,  especially 
Catholic  Irish,  writers,  but  there   is  no  lack  of  English  and  Pro- 
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testant  bistoriaas  of  repate,  who  have  told  the  terrible  tale  of  th0 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  British  in  Ireland,  whose  works  are 
easily  accessible,  and,  now  that  public  attention  is  concentrated  and 
riveted  upon  Irish  affairs,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  remaining 
any  longer  uninformed.  As  germane  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  essay,  I  must  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
whose  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  immediately  before 
his  death,  was  devoted  to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  great 
Irish  Tribune,  with  several  others,  including  two  priests  and  three 
editors  of  newspapers,  was  charged  with  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
to  intimidate  the  Government,  his  offence  being  that  in  advocating 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  he  held  public  meetings  at  which  enormous 
numbers  of  people  attended.  The  charge  was  simply  ridicolous. 
Now,  let  this  fact  be  specially  noted  and  strongly  emphasised  ;  foj 
agitating  in  a  perfectly  open,  above-board,  constitutional  way  to  get 
the  Act  of  Union  repealed,  an  Act  passed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  essay  (printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Rcvicio^  July 
1889),  by  the  most  infamous  methods  imaginable,  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  stigmatised  as  a  conspirator  and  put  upon  his  trial  before  a 
hostile  judge  and,  as  usual  in  all  such  cases,  a  packed  jury.  The 
indictment  covered  ninety-seven  feet  of  parchment.  The  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  Crown  occupied  ten  days  and  for  the  defence 
nine  days.  The  jury,  every  Catholic  being  ordered  to  *'  stand  aside," 
found,  of  course,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  traversers  were  sen- 
tenced, Mr.  O'Connell  to  twelve  calendar  mouths  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  £2000,  the  rest  to  nine  calendar  months  and  a  fine  of 
£50  each.  The  judgment  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  and  reversed,  on  which  occasion 
Lord  Denman,  a  great  and  righteous  English  judge,  declared,  '^If 
such  practices  as  have  taken  place  in  the  present  instance  in  Ireland 
should  continue,  the  trial  by  jury  would  become  a  mockery,  a  delusion^ 
and  a  snare."  But  Lord  Denman  was  not  the  only  Englishman  in 
a  great  public  position  who  denounced  the  action  of  the  British 
Government.  Lord  John  Russell,  speaking  next  day  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  declared :  ''  I  must  I  say  re-assert  my  own  opinion, 
more  than  once  expressed  in  this  House,  that  the  trial  of  Mr. 
O'Cpnnell  and  the  other  traversers  in  Ireland  was  not  such  a  trial 
as  would  give  the  impression  of  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the 
Grovemment.  .  .  .  The  trial  was  not  a  trial  by  a  fair  jury,  but  one 
elaborately  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  conviction,  and  charged 
by  a  judge  who  did  not  allow  any  evidence  or  consideration  in  favour 
of  the  traversers  to  come  before  his  mind."  Could  any  declarations 
be  more  convinciDg  than  the  foregoing  of  the  turpitude  of  the 
British  system  of  6overnment*a8  ai^lied  to  Ireland  ?  O'ConneU's 
last  speech  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  8, 
1847,  just  two  months  before  he  died^  when  famine,  and  faming 
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fever,  were  raging  in  the  land.  It  was  a  pitifal  appsal  to  the 
British  Gv>vernment  on  behalf  of  his  country,  conolading  thas :  ^'  She 
is  in  yonr  hands — in  your  power.  If  yon  do  not  save  her  she  cannot 
fiave  herself.  I  solemnly  call  on  yon  to  recollect  that  I  predict,  with 
the  sincerest  conviction,  that  one-fonrth  of  her  population  will  perish 
unless  yon  come  to  her  relief." 

It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  corn  factors  and  merchants  at  the 
principal  ports  in  England,  although  famine  prices  had  already  been 
reached,  held  over  their  stocks,  in  expectation  of  a  farther  rise,  until 
the  food  rotted,  and  that  the  ships  bad  to  be  taken  ^stealthily  out 
of  the  harbours  at  night  and  the  cargoes  discharged  into  the  sea. 
Some  benevolent  persons  sent  contributions  in  cash  and  corn  from 
America,  but  private  assistance  could  not  meet  such  a  case.  Mean- 
while the  people  were  djing  in  thousands  of  hunger  and  famine  fever, 
And  coffins  could  not  be  provided  for  the  dead,  while  there  was  not 
food  sufficient  for  the  living.  The  expedient  was  then  adopted  of 
A  coffin  with  sliding  bottom  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
the  poor  remains  of  famished  humanity  were  placed.  The  bottom 
was  withdrawn  over  the  grave  and  the  uncoffined  remains  dropped 
into  the  earth. 

We  now  know  how  far  Mr.  O'Conneirs  prediction  fell  short  of 
the  terrible  reality.  According  to  the  last  census  returns  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  has  decreased  not  by  one-fourth  but  by  nearly 
one-half;  the  figures  in  1841  were  8,174,124;  they  are  now  only 
4,458,775.  What  does  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  notable  Englishman, 
say  upon  this  very  point  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy ! 
'*  The  land  of  Ireland  like  the  land  of  every  other  country  belongs 
to  the  people  which  inhabit  it.  The  legislature  should  have  looked 
with  a  different  eye  upon  the  forced  expatriation  of  so  many  millions 
of  men  ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  leave  it  en  masse 
because  Government  does  not  leave  them  room  to  live,  that  Govern- 
ment is  already  judged  and  condemned."  Merciful  heaven,  to  think 
of  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  island  on  the  face  of  the  earth  forced 
by  cruel  persecution  and  misrule  to  sacrifice  half  her  population 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  Car  of  a  foreign  Government. 
It  is  now  well  over  half  a  century  since  I  myself  saw  sights  of  woe 
and  misery  such  as  a  writer  in  the  Dablia  Freeman's  Journal, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hannon,  recently  described  as  of  every  day  occurrence  at 
the  present  time.     Beferring  to 

^^  the  painful  exodus  of  the  Irish  people  from  their  own  country  which 
still  continues  with  increasing  intensity  (he  says)  any  Englishman  genuinely 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  who  desired  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  present  condition  of  the  people  in  many  districts  of 
Ireland,  should  travel  by  the  early  morning  train  from  one  of  the  western 
termini  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  on  any  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  morning.    These  are  the  days  on  which  the  emigrants  leave 
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their  homes  in  order  to  join  the  transatlantic  liners  at  Queenstown  on  the 
following  day  en  roaU  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hannon  goes  on  to  describe  how  at  every  station  along  the* 
line  a  number  of  jonng  men  and  women  joined  the  train  on  their 
way  to  America.  *'  Large  crowds  of  the  relatives  and  neighbours  of 
the  emigrants  were  assembled  to  give  them  a  send  off.  .  .  .  The 
parting  of  these  poor  creatures  from  their  friends  was  indiscribably 
pitiable  .  .  .  and  the  awful  wail  which  arose  as  the  train  moved 
away  from  the  station  was  heart-rending  in  the  extreme."  Now 
what  are  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  emigrant  as  he  leaves  hie 
native  laud  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  on  the  Irish  question  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commonp,  explained  and  justified  thenv 
in  a  brief  sentence:  ''He  bears  with  him  on  the  one  hand 
a  passionate  attachment  to  the  home  he  quits,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  bitter  and  burning  hatred  to  the  laws  and  Government  he 
leaves  behind."  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell !  All  the  books  in  thO' 
British  Museum,  were  they  every  one  a  treatise  on  Irish  affairs,  and 
nothing  else,  could  not  set  forth  the  state  of  the  case  more  con- 
vincingly. The  victim  who  is  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  rack 
cannot  help  feeling  *'  a  bitter  and  burning  hatred  "  to  the  execu- 
tioner  who  turns  the  handle  of  the  terrible  instrument  of  torture 
to  strain  and  wrench  his  aching  and  quivering  limbs.  The  inci- 
dents I  am  now  about  to  relate  came  under  my  own  observatioa 
when  returning  from  a  tour  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  1849,  imme- 
diately after  the  fatal  fambe  years,  when  the  peasantry,  at  least  all 
who  could  manage,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make  up  the  passage^ 
money  not  appreciating  "resolute  Government,"  were  flying  like* 
leaves  before  the  autumn  blast,  from  the  land  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  affections,  at  the  rate  of  120,000  a  year.  I  was  returning 
from  Limerick  '*  the  city  of  the  violated  treaty,"  by  a  river  steamer,, 
plying  between  Eillaloe  and  Athlone.  So  indelibly  are  the  scenes 
and  incidents  I  then  witnessed  branded  upon  my  memory  I  can, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  picture  to  myself  a  panoramic  ^iew  of 
them  and  can  recall  so  unimportant  an  item  as  the  name  of  th& 
vessel.  The  Lady  Burgoyne^  so  called  after  the  wife  of  one  of  those 
officials  of  the  conventional  type  sent  over  from  England  to  ad- 
minister that  same  "  resolute  Government "  in  a  country  about  which 
they  know  little,  and  care  less.  Speaking  parenthetically  I  am  not 
to  be  taken  as  including  in  this  category  the  high  officials  who  now 
administer  Irish  affairs.  Judged  by  recent  events,  or  rather  by 
what  is  occurring  at  the  present  time,  they  are  of  a  different  type 
from  the  normal  class  of  officials,  and  are  well  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  abnormals.  Oq  going  on  board  the  boat  at  Eillaloe  I  met  a  large 
party  of  distinguished  American  tourists,  principal  amongst  them 
being  Van  Buren  ex-President  of  the  United  States.  There  were 
also  General  BobertP,  Colonel  Campbell,  Captain   Folsom,  the  ex- 
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Preaident'd  son  John  Van  Baren,  &c.  The  scene  was  indescribably 
beautifal  as  we  steamed  np  the  glorioas  river  Shannon  into  Loogh 
Derg.     The  weather  was  ideal.     In  Longfellow's  words : 

'*  The  day  was  beautiful  as  if  new  bom 
There  was  that  nameless  sweetness  everywhere 
That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air 
Which  makes  the  passers  in  the  city  street 
Congratulate  each  other  as  they  meet." 

The  sunshine  shimmered  over  the  bright  waters  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  lighting  np  the  encircling  woods,  and  the  islands,  near  and 
far,  revealing  all  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  glorious 
scene.  The  Americans  were  enchanted  with  the  eurroundings,  and 
Captain  Folsom  said  to  me  with  enthusiasm,  "  The  grandeur  of  this 
river  scenery  reminds  us  strongly  of  our  own  country."  It  was  in 
truth  a  superb  panorama  which  lay  before  and  around  us  ;  so  calm, 
60  bright,  so  full  of  natural  loveliness,  and  yet,  as  we  passed  along, 
the  handiwork  of  the  demon  of  unrighteousness  became  visible  at 
every  stage.  After  centuries  of  *'  resolute  Government  "  the  people 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  because^  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
tersely  put  it,  "  Government  does  not  leave  them  room  to  live." 
Yes,  there  was  wailing  and  weeping  and  despair  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  and  humble  home  along  both  banks  of  the  lordly  Shannon, 
from  Portumna  to  Athlone,  for  were  they  not  sending  their  sad  con- 
tingents to  join  the  ranks  of  Irish  emigrants  to  the  United  States  ? 
Were  they  not  parting  with  their  loved  ones,  their  "  good  children," 
splendid  young  men  and  fine  girls,  perhaps  never  to  see  them  again 
on  this  side  of  eternity  ?  But  I  must  hurry  on  to  the  scene  I  want 
to  describe.  At  every  wayside  landiog-stage  numbers  of  young 
people  bound  for  the  United  States  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer.  The  lamentations  and  leave-takings  of  the  departing 
emigrants  and  of  their  friends  were  most  affecting.  The  group  of 
Americans  looked  on  with  sorrowful  and  sympathetic  faces,  deeply 
moved  and  interested.  At  length  the  Lady  Burgoyne  arrived  at 
Shannon  Bridge,  where  there  is  a  strong  stone  fortress,  with  cannon 
visible  in  the  embrasures,  sentries  on  guard,  officers  lounging  about, 
and  looking  on  with  indifference  at  the,  to  them,  familiar  scene 
enacting  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  not  wide  at  this 
point.  There  was  a  larger  contingent  of  emigrants  here  than  at  any 
of  the  other  places,  and  as  the  steamer  drew  alongside  the  landing- 
stage  the  heart-breaking  farewells  began.  Here  a  mother  was 
clinging  to  a  manly  frieze-coated  youth  who  tried  to  stifle  his  own 
agony  as  he  attempted  in  vain  to  soothe  his  mother's  distress.  There 
a  father  was  sobbing  bitterly  as  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  a 
weeping  daughter's  arms  from  around  his  neck.  In  all  my  long 
experience  of  life  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  heart-breaking 
scene.     As  I  turned  away,  overcome  by  my   feelings,  I  saw  Van 
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Baren  lay  hia  hand  oq  Colonel  Campbell's  shonlder  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  point  with  index  finger  ap  at  the  fortress  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  turning  roand  to  point  again  to  where  the  emigrants 
were  clasped  in  the  arms  of  their  afflicted  parents  in  a  last  pas- 
sionate embrace.  Some  of  them  had  to  bd  separated  by  their 
f  riendsy  dragged  away  forcibly,  and  pat  on  board  the  steamer.  The 
successor  of  George  Washington  in  the  Government  of  that  land  of 
freedom  which  flang  off  the  tyranny  of  England  aad  bailt  op  the 
mighty  Bepnblic  of  the  West  upon  its  rains,  continaed  to  look 
sternly  and  sorrowfully  upon  the  pitifal  scene.  Van  Baren  spoke  not, 
but  his  gesture  expressed  more  eloquently  than  words  what  he  thought. 
It  said,  here  is  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  typified  in 
this  fortress  with  its  garrison  aud  cannon,  holding  in  subjection  and 
poverty  a  country  to  which  she  has  no  other  claim  than  that  of  "  a 
pirate  Empire,"  and  behold  the  results  in  the  weeping  crowds  of 
wretched  people  rushing  away  from  their  beloved  homes  because 
Government  has  reduced  them  to  such  a  miserable  plight  that  they 
cannot  live  in  their  own  land. 

Befere  concluding  I  have  to  give  some  instances  of  the  methods 
of  British  rule  in  Ireland — not  very  ancient  history — as  contrasted 
with  the  spirit  that  now  prevails  in  Viceregal  councils  and  action. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  amongst  the  most  terrible  persecutors 
of  the  Irish,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  six  months 
after  his  appointment  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland :  ^'  I  am  of 
opinion  that  all  wisdom  adviees  to  keep  this  kingdom  as  much 
subordinate  and  dependent  on  England  as  possible,  and  holding 
them  from  the  manufacture  of  wool  (vehich,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
I  shall  by  all  means  discourage)  and  then  enforcing  them  to  fetch 
their  clothing  from  thence  (England)  and  to  take  their  salt  from  the 
King  (being  that  which  preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native 
staple  commodities) — how  can  they  depart  from  us  without  naked- 
ness and  beggary  ?  "  This  citation  and  the  following  ones  require 
no  comment.  I  place  them  before  the  reader  in  all  their  naked 
deformity. 

Fronde  has  related  how  savage  Malby,  the  President  of  Connaught, 
became  at  meeting  courteous  treatment  when  he  entered  the  Western 
Province.  Malby  has  left  this  under  his  own  hand  in  his  Report  to 
Government,  quoted  by  Fronde : 

**  I  thought  good  to  take  another  course,  and  so,  with  determination  to 
consume  them  with  fire  and  sword,  sparing  neither  old  nor  young,  I 
entered  their  mountains.  I  burned  all  their  corn  and  houses,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  sword  all  that  could  be  found.  ...  In  like  manner  I 
assaulted  a  castle  when  the  garrison  surrendered.  I  put  them  to  the 
misericordia  of  my  soldiers — they  were  all  slain — thence  I  went  on,  sparing 
none  which  came  in  my  way,  which  cruelty  did  so  amaze  their  followers 
they  could  not  tell  where  to  bestow  themselves.  ...  It  was  all  done  in 
rain  and  frost  and  storm,  journeys  in  such  weather  bringing  them  the 
sooner  to  submission." 
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The  oext  citation  is  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Deputy  Chioheeterr 
Baron  of  Belfast,  quoted  in  Gk)dkin'8  Lwnd  War^  which  reads : 

"  I  have  often  said  and  written  it  is  famine  must  consume  the  Irish  a» 
our  swords  and  other  endeavours  worked  not  that  speedy  effect  which  is* 
expected  ;  hunger  would  be  a  better,  because  a  speedier,  weapou  to  employ 
against  them  than  the  sword.  ...  I  burned  all  along  Lough  Neagh  within* 
four  miles  of  Dungannon  .  .  .  sparing  none  of  what  quality,  age,  or  sex 
soever,  besides  many  burned  to  death.  We  killed  man,  woman,  and  child,, 
horse,  beast,  or  whatever  we  could  find." 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  famous  Pacata  Hibernia  of  Sir 
George  Carew,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Totnes  for  his  services  in 
Ireland.     It  records  the  following : 

"  Having  received  certain  information  that  the  Munster  fugitives  were- 
harboured  in  these  parts,  having  before  burned  all  the  houses  and  come 
(Sir  George)  diverted  his  forces  into  East  Clanwilliam  and  Muskery  Quirke^ 
and  harassing  the  country  killed  all  mankind  that  were  found  therein  for 
a  terror  to  those  as  should  give  relief  to  the  runagate  traitors.  Thence  we 
came  to  Aherlogh  woods  where  we  did  the  like,  not  leaving  behind  us  man 
or  beast,  come  or  cattle." 

The  English  Protestant  historian,  Fynes  Morgson,  says:  "No 
spectacle  was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  the  towns,  and 
especially  in  the  wasted  countries,  than  to  see  multitudes  of  these 
poor  people,  the  Irish,  dead,  with  their  mouths  all  coloured  green  by 
eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  could  rend  above  the 
ground."  No  wonder  that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  wrote  :  "  The 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  completed  with  circumstances  of  cruelty 
sufiicient  to  plant  undying  hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  people."  Ne 
wonder  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  "that  the  relations  of  England  ¥dth 
Ireland  have  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  been  more  profoundly  disgraced 
by  cruelty  and  by  fraud  than  those  between  any  other  nation  in  the 
entire  history  of  Christendom." 

W.  J.  Corbet,  M.BJA- 
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THE   IRISH   LAND   BILL   AND 
HOME   RULE. 


One  great  fact  was  made  conspicuons  by  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  All  the  strongest  political  forces  of 
the  Empire  are  now  being  honestly  directed  towards  giving  full 
jastice  to  Ireland. 

So  evident  was  this,  that  it  made  the  short  discussion  of  a  most 
important,  most  complicated,  most  revolationar; — and  to  all  Irish 
vested  interests,  most  disturbing — measure  seem  almost  monotonous. 
The  best  point  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Dillon.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  told  Parliament  that  he  could  "  imagine  no  fault 
attaching  to  any  land  system  which  does  not  attach  to  the  Irish/'  as 
it  stands.  But,  as  the  member  for  Mayo  reminded  him^  no  less  than 
thirty-five  Land  Bills  have  passed  through  Parliament  during  com- 
paratively late  years,  and  very  many  of  them  while  he  was  himself 
a  power  !  I  should  think  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  felt  at  once  that 
he  had  exaggerated.  Since  the  gaining  of  their  Magna  Charia  ixk 
1881,  the  Irish  tenant-farmers,  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  "  fair- 
rents,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure,''  have  seen  the  ''  goodwills  "^ 
of  their  holdings  rise  in  value,  until  it  has  just  been  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Irish  Times — and  my  own  small  experiences  are  almost 
similar — they  sometimes  amount  to  £40  the  Irish  acre.  And  ''  signs 
on  it,''  as  we  say  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  I  doubt  that  there  is 
in  all  Europe  an  agricultural  population  much  more  thriving  than 
that  immediately  round  me  where  I  am  writing — near  a  not  incon- 
siderable town  in  the  north  of  the  County  Wexford. 

But  there  was  another  curious  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
which  for  some  unfortunate  people  must  have  had  an  unpleasant 
.  interest.  It  seems  that  the  Ashbourne  Act  of  1885 — which  he  holds 
to  have  been  ''  the  only  unmitigated  legislative  success  "  among  all 
these  Land  Acts — owed  its  origin  to  a  private  arrangement  between 
the  Irish  Party  and  the  Tory  Government  of  that  day.  The  parts 
of  that  Act  which  most  affected  the  present  writer  were  the  clauses 
forcing  on  all  owners  of  head-rents  secured  on  lands  of  more  than 
three  times  their  own  value,  compulsory  sale  on  the  very  harshest 
terms.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  we  who  have  been  subjected 
to  such  treatment  should  have  what  we  call  in  Ireland  a  "  holy 
horror ''  of  all  such  "  arrangements  *' !     When  asked  some  years 
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afterwards  at  what  prices  these  '^superior  interests/'  as  they  are 
ironically  called,  were  sold,  Mr.  Balfoor  told  the  House  that  the 
prices  varied  from  eighteen  years'  purchase  to  twenty-five.  He 
seemed  to  be  quite  uncouscious  of  the  injustices  glanced  at  in  that 
reply.  Beiog  all  first  charges  on  lands  of  more  than  three  times 
their  own  value,  they  should  all,  in  any  well-ordered  State,  be 
securities  of  the  very  highest  rank.  And  yet  some  poor  victims  to 
the  harshness  of  the  Government — and  ofmers  of  such  properties 
are  often  comparatively  poor  meu — which  had  abandoned  them,  and 
perhaps  to  incompetent  professional  advice,  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  perfectly  innocent  properties  at  eighteen  years'  purchase !  I 
have  myself  refused  thirty  for  a  similar  rent  when  it  was  much 
easier  to  get  high  interest  than  now.  And  I  would  venture  to  assert 
that  this  Act— <iuite  apart  from  its  injustice  to  an  unoffending  class 
— has  been  by  no  means  an  ''  unmitigated  success,"  since  it  has  led 
to  the  wish  of  the  ''predominant  partner"  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
sister  kingdom,  being,  in  my  opinion,  rather  spoiled  by  being  con- 
creted with  our  new  Land  Bill.  No  doubt  the  people  who  got  large 
presents  from  other  people's  moneys  to  help  them  to  turn  their 
fixity  of  tenure  into  absolute  fee-simple,  while  paying  even  lower 
rents,  have  kept  their  engagements — why  should  they  not  ? — but 
their  very  existence  as  a  privileged  class  made  those  around  them 
discontented,  and  thus  gave  its  only  reasonable  pretext  to  an  agita- 
tion which  seems  now  about  to  force  that  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  Ireland  which  is  neither  landlord  nor  tenant,  to  contribute 
by  its  taxes  to  make  large  presents  to  two  classes,  one  of  which  is 
already  the  almost  ur justly  petted  child  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  accurate  knowledge  about  the  figures,  but  the 
amount  of  property  already  handed  ovor  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland 
by  these  thirty -five  Land  Acts  in  houses,  offices,  fair-rents,  free  sale, 
and  fixity  of  tenure  must  be  plainly  value  for  a  very  large  number 
of  millions.  And  the '' dual  ownership "  has  done  them  no  great 
harm — except  perhaps  morally,  in  encouraging  the  worst  of  them  to 
allow  their  farms  to  appear  unimproved.  It  is  upon  the  landlords 
that  it  has  pressed  so  heavily.  I  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  is 
reasonable,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  the  paper  that  the  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Review  was  good  enough  to  publish  in  May  last,  that 
the  giving  the  farmers  now  the  value  of  a  great  additional  sum  of 
money  will  make  all  Ireland  contented ;  because  it  will  be  nnjost, 
and  injustice  never  makes  any  nation  contented.  The  cynical  answer 
to  this,  no  doubt,  may  be,  that  the  farmers  are  the  larger  number, 
and  that  therefore  it  does  not  matter  much  what  the  others  think. 
But  the  average  Irish  farmer  has  at  least  two  sons ;  and  one  of  these 
will  be  constantly  going  over  to  the  minority  of  the  landless,  and 
thus  helping  to  turn  what  is  now  a  very  large  minority  (the  working 
men)  into  an  absolute  majority.     But,  quite  apart  from  this  cynical 
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answer  to  a  cynical  argament,  these  pages  woald  try  to  pat  forward 
the  most  earnest  opinion  that  it  is  by  doing  absolute  jastice,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  all  classes  that  this  country — or  indeed  any  country 
—-can  be  made  contented  and  prosperous.  In  my  opinion — and  it 
is  an  opinion  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  put  forward  for 
more  than  twenty  years — full  justice  would  have  been  done — aa  far 
as  full  j  ustice  can  be  done  by  any  revolutionary  measure — to  both 
the  tenants  and  landlords  of  Ireland  if  at  that  time,  the  beginning 
of  what  we  know  as  "  the  three  F's  "  (fair  rents,  free  sale,  and  fixity 
of  tenure)  had  been  turned  into  their  logical  form  as  leases-for-ever 
— at  rents  either  fixed,  or  to  vary  automatically,  according  to  the 
choice  of  each  tenant — and  the  landlords  had  been  compensated  by 
small  fines  from  the  State  for  the  legal  rights  and  legal  property  in 
houses,  offices,  &c.,  which  were  taken  from  them.  Bat,  instead  of 
taking  this  plain,  honest,  and  generally  applicable  course,  our 
governing  powers  chose  to  make  a  "  private  arrangement "  with  the 
eo-called  "Irish  Party,"  and  have  thus,  by  encouraging  partial 
presents  under  the  name  of  *' purchases/'  lefb  agitators  chances  of 
working  up  the  excitement  necessary  for  their  purposes  among  the 
farmers,  who  had  already  been  given  so  much,  because  a  few  among 
them  had  been  given  even  more.  Of  course  I  have  no  doubt — for 
we  must  be  just  even  to  Governments — that  they  did  what  seemed 
to  them  to  be  best  at  a  very  difficult  time.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
when  the  farmers  were  given  their  "  three  F's,"  and  property  in  the 
improvements  made  by  their  predecessors  in  title,  tEey  were  given 
'  even  more  than  was  entirely  due  to  them  in  equity,  and  the  laws  of 
the  land  should  then  have  been  upheld  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  which  there  was  no  power  in  this  country  that  could  resist,  and 
which,  as  it  was  only  exerted  in  the  cause  of  justice,  would  have 
left  no  dregs  of  reasonable  hatred  behind.  As  long  as  there  are 
great  injustices  to  give  real  earnestness  to  agitation,  it  may  be  very 
formidable;  but  as  soon  as  those  injustices  are  removed  it  becomes, 
in  a  strong  and  well-ordered  State,  mere  froth. 

And  now  that,  as  I  said,  all  the  great  political  forces  of  the 
Empire  are  anxious  to  make  this  Western  Island  of  ours  contented 
and  happy,  I  am  convinced  that  their  aim  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  to  do  justice  to  all.  To  begin  with,  I  think  they  should 
try  to  make  the  thirty-sixth  Irish  Land  Bill  of  this  generation  what 
Mr.  Wyndham  promised  to  make  it — 2k  fined  Bill.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  agricultural  populations  being  no  longer  tempted  to  substitute 
agitation  for  industry  would  improve  the  towns.  But  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  who  should  certainly  be  a  good  authority,  tells  us  that  this 
Bill  as  it  stands  at  present  caniiot  be  a  final  Bill.  And  surely  this 
is  plain  to  common  sense.  You  cannot  possibly  make  with  the 
money  of  other  classes  what  Mr.  O'Brien  calls  the  "  compulsion  of 
attraction  "  so  strong  as  to  make  all  the  landlords  sell !     But  why 
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not — Bhall  we  say  as  a  choice  between  less-goods? — make  th» 
present  principle  of  the  Bill — abolition  of  the  ^'  daal  ownership  "  by 
State-aided  purchase— -combine  with  that  other  prbciple  (which  Mr.. 
Mill  tells  US  is  quite  as  effectual  for  the  purpose),  and  which  certaiuly 
could  be  worked  out  with  much  less  injustice  to  individuals — aboli- 
tion of  the  dual  ownership  by  leases-for-ever,  and  by  making  a  choice 
between  either  of  them  compulsory^  have  a  really  final  Bill,  and  final 
without  inflicting  any  great  injustice  upon  either  the  landlord  or  the- 
tenant  as  such  ?  If  the  landlords  and  tenants  can  agree  to  the  terms- 
of  a  sale,  well  and  good ;  and  in  that  case  let  the  landlord,  have,, 
say  a  bonus  of  three  years'  purchase  from  the  State,  which  is  plainly 
bound  in  common  justice  to  give  some  compensation  for  contracts 
expressed  or  implied  being  flagrantly  broken.  But  if  they  cannot 
agree,  then  from  that  out  let  every  fair  rent  fixed  in  the  Courts  be 
turned  into  a  lease-for-ever ;  and  if  the  tenant  wishes  for  it,  into  a 
lease-for-ever  that  will  vary  automatically  with  the  prices  of  produce 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  of  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom 
generally.  But  in  the  case  of  giving  a  lease-for-ever  instead  of, 
sale,  let  the  landlord  be  paid  by  the  State  a  bonus  of  only  two  years'* 
purchase.  All  this  would  seem  to  be  tolerably  just — as  far  as  a 
revolutionary  measure  can  be  tolerably  just — as  between  tenant 
and  immediate  landlord,  and  considerably  fewer  millions  would  have- 
to  be  advanced  by  the  State,  to  make  up  for  its  not  securing  itself 
by  setting  the  very  doubtful  precedent  of  taking  another  fifth  off  the- 
fair  rents  of  an  already  well-treated  class.  But  perhaps  it  would  b& 
likely  to  bring,  as  we  Irish  say,  a  blessing  on  this  final  attempt,  if 
this  last  Bill  is  not  to  be  marred  by  that  gross  injustice  to  owners 
of  so-called  ^^ superior  interests"  which  has  so  far  disfigured  the- 
others.  The  owners  of  head-rents  secured  on  lands  of  three  times 
their  own  value  never  unjustly  seized  upon  their  tenants'  improve- 
ments because  they  could  not  seize  upon  them,  nor  raised  their  rents 
because  they  could  not  raise  them.  Why,  then,  is  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  their  perfectly  innocent  property  to  be  handed  over  as  spoil 
to  the  other  two  classes  who  have  been  fighting  about  those  improve- 
ments? Surely  such  rents  could  be  apportioned.  Or  the  being 
compelled  to  sell  should  make  prices  at  least  fair. 

But  this  class  of  owners,  being  few  and  with  few  votes,  never  can 
get  up  a  very  formidable  agitation  ;  and  so  a  cynical  arguer  can  pass 
them  by.  But  it  is  the  main  contention  of  this  paper,  that  if  you 
now  take  off  a  fifth  from  the /air  rents  of  the  Irish  tenant  (whose 
*'  good  will "  is  rising  so  rapidly)  in  addition  to  helping  him  by  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  the  fee-simple,  you  thereby  inflict  what  may 
be  really  dangerous  injustice  upon  the  Irish  labourer — if  you  leave 
him  very  much  as  he  stands.  For  his  class,  constantly  recruited,  as 
I  suggested,  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  farmers,  can  plainly  get  up 
an  agitation,  and  possibly  a  very  dangerous  one,  because  it  would 
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then  have  real  suffering  from  injustice  behind  it.  Labourers  often 
represent  through  the  effects  of  what  are  still  called  ''the  bad 
years/'  the  families  who  really  made  the  fences  and  built  the  old 
houses  iu  the  farms  which  their  people  had  to  leave  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  famine.  In  any  case  it  is  plainly  inflicting  a  real 
iDJastice  on  them  not  only  to  deprive  them  of  their  fair  share  of  the 
many  millions  with  which  the  ''  predominant  partner  "  is  now  making 
«p  for  his  old  iniquities — millions  paid  both  in  hard  cash  and  in  the 
iise  of  credit — but  even  to  make  some  of  their  own  hardly-earned 
shillings  help  to  swell  the  huge  presents  which  the  State  are  thereby 
fnaktng  to  another  class.  I  have  already  stated,  at  least  once,  my 
opioion  that  the  farmers  have  got  already  all  that  was  due  to  them 
in  mere  jastice,  and  they  are  now  getting  very  great  State  help 
to«7ards  acquiring  the  fee-simple.  I  again  confess  to  being  no 
Authority  on  figures,  but  I  fancy  most  people  who  have  mastered 
the  facts  would  find  that  their  gifts  from  the  different  Land  Acts — 
iucluding  the  Local  Government  Act — are  far  more  than  ten  times 
as  great  in  value  as  the  little  that  has  been  done  for  the  labourers, 
who  are  almost  as  numerous.  If,  then,  the  inequality  of  lots  between 
the  farmer  who  has  purchased  and  the  farmer  who  has  not  purchased 
is  so  unendurable  that  the  whole  of  Ireland  must  be  bought  up  by 
the  State  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  inequality  of  both  gifts  and  lots  now 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Irish  farmer  and  the  Irish  workman  will  be 
found  to  be  still  more  unendurable.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  value  handed  over  by  the  State  to  the  farmers 
under  their  astute  leaders,  should  be  given  to  the  Irish  workman  to 
make  up  for  the  crushing  of  our  manufactures  and  the  other  old 
iniquities.  This  might  easily  take  the  form  of  State-aided  insurances 
for  old  age.  Why  should  not  the  workman  be  tempted  into  laying 
cp  a  modest  competence  for  his  years  over  sixty,  by  the  State  adding 
two  shillings  to  every  shilling  he  will  himself  put  by  for  the  purpose, 
and  guarding  him  against  any  positive  loss  under  any  circumstances  ? 
Some  arrangement  like  this  would  plainly  be  encouraging  the  fine 
irirtue  of  thrift  among  the  masses ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
oien  whose  thrift  helped  a  wise  and  benevolent  Government  to  lay 
by  a  secure  provision  for  their  old  age,  will  be  sure  to  stand  by  the 
State  ic  difficulties.  Plainly,  too,  it  would  help  to  stop  an  undue 
-e migration  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  as  a  last  personal 
word,  that  a  chapter  advocating  old-age  pensions  for  the  worn-3ut 
workman  appeared  in  my  first  book  written  by  a  man  of  forty,  and 
not  so  very  far  from  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  yet  there  was 
then  by  no  means  as  great  a  difference  between  the  lot  of  the  Irish 
workman  and  that  of  his  neighbour,  the  small  farmer,  as  there  will 
i)e  if  the  present  Bill  passes  even  now,  when  a  very  important 
amendment  still  allows  the  subdivision  of  farms.  And  as  it  may 
easily  bj  the  destiny  of  labour  to  come  more  "  to  the  fore  "  in  some 
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future  Parliament,  would  it  not  be  well  for  present  majorities  rather 
to  set  an  example  of  standing  by  justice,  and  encouraging  honest 
thrift,  than  of  even  with  the  best  intentions,  and  in  deference  to 
many  votes,  inflicting  a  great  injustice  on  the  great  working  class? 
Would  it  not  be  well  also,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  to  have  the- 
question  of  taxation  as  between  Ireland  and  England  settled  once 
and  for  ever  by  a  Commission  of  Judges  ?  Until  that  is  done,  no 
matter  how  much  England  gives  us,  we  shall  always  think  we  ought 
to  have  got  more.  And  I  have  certainly  known  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  one  very  able  Unionist  that  we  could  not  have  got  on  at  all  but 
for  the  very  large  shares  of  Imperial  moneys  which  we  receive  every 
year.  Of  course  all  such  payments  should  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  very  possibly  the  Commission  would  leave  things  pretty  much 
as  they  are.  But  then  it  would  be  plain  to  every  one  that  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  secure  absolute  justice  had  been  done. 
And  if  the  verdict  of  such  a  Commission  should  be  still  in  our 
favour,  there  are  plainly  very  many  admirable  things  which  could  be 
done  for  us  poor  Irish  people  by  the  enormous  wealth  of  England 
which  would  not  injure  her  credit  in  the  least.  As  I  saggested  io 
the  other  paper  which  has  already  appeared  in  this  Review,  the  State 
could  lend  money  borrowed  at  2|^  per  cent,  on  Irish  mortgage3  at 
3|^  per  cent,  and  spend  the  difference  upon  creating  most  valuable 
properties  for  itself  by  rearing  young  larch  forests  on  our  barren 
hills.  Instead  of  losing  credit  by  soch  help,  it  would  be  making 
itself  richer  without  the  slightest  risk  ;  and  snug  hollows  where  th& 
soil  was  deepest  might  be  set  apart  for  little  peasant  properties  only 
to  be  bid  for  by  its  own  workmen.  This  would  be  giving  us  fin& 
value  in  improving  our  country,  although  it  would  be  costing  the 
British  taxpayer  absolutely  nothing.  And  if  the  judges  found  th& 
balance  of  taxation  very  much  in  our  favour^  might  not  our  poor 
Irish  women  be  let  off  the  tax  on  their  tea  ?  But  the  great  blessing 
would  be  that  all  this  would  be  really  doing  justice,  and  not  tainted 
even  by  a  suspicion  of  yielding  to  **  blackmailing."  When  we- 
remember  that  the  tenants  of  Ireland  have  already  been  given  by 
the  State  many  millions  worth  of  property  in  houses  and  out-o£SceB 
which  belonged  by  common  law  to  their  landlords — that  their 
tenants' interests  or  ''goodwills"  have  been  made  by  the  gifts  of 
'' fair  rents,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure"  often  nearly  as  valuable 
as  the  rents  paid  out  of  the  same  farms  to  their  landlords — and  that 
now  they  are  finally  to  be  enabled  to  bequeath  to  their  children  or 
grandchildren  the  fee-simple  of  those  farms  without  its  costing 
themselves  one  penny — it  certainly  does  look  like  an  undue  yielding 
to  unjust  agitation,  to  injure  any  innocent  class  or  classes  in  order  to* 
take  another  fifth  off  these  tenants' /atV  rents.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
State  cannot  buy  up  all  Ireland  safely  without  that  reduction,  it- 
would  seem  to  be  a  sound  answer  that  the  State  need  not  buy  \x\ 
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or  have  booght  up — all  Ireland  at  all,  it  being  possible  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  evils  of  the  ''  dual  ownership  "  qaite  as  well  by  insistiog  on 
the  Land  Courts  giving  such  leases-for-ever  as  have  been  suggested 
in  tbis  paper,  taking  care  by  special  provisions  that,  if  wages  are 
raised  in  any  immediate  neighbourhood  by  the  State  itself  planting 
the  hills,  the  farmers  shall  not  suffer.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  which  both  justice  and 
sound  policy  really  called  for,  and  the  choice  between  other  courses 
made,  or  to  be  made,  could  only  be  a  choice  among  "  less-goods." 

Then,  again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  tell  us  plainly  that  even  this  very  large  concession — 
buying  up  all  Ireland  at  a  fancy  price — to  the  agitation  they  lead, 
is  by  no  means  to  put  an  end  to  that  agitation  or  its  organised 
efforts.  These  are  to  continue  until  Ireland  has  secured  for  herself 
legislative  separation.  Judging  from  the  results  of  all  past  think- 
ings, this  must  mean  either  that  Ireland  is  to  lose  its  share  in  the 
British  Empire  by  losing  its  share  ia  the  Imperial  Councils,  or  that 
we  Irish  are  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  iu  English  home  affairs 
although  England  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  ours — or 
that  the  two  kingdoms  are  only  to  be  united  henceforth  into  a  con- 
federation like  that  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Of  the  three,  the  last 
would  seem  to  be,  on  the  face  of  things,  the  only  plan  that  could  be 
carried  into  effect  without  inflicting  the  great  injustice  of  depriving 
the  large  Unionist  minority  in  this  country  of  their  share  in  the 
British  Enpire,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Eoglish  people  should 
now  look  this  fact  in  the  face  before  committing  themselves — or 
even  after  committing  themselves — to  a  new  and  gigantic  financial 
undertaking.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  last  thirt^-five  Irish 
Acts,  one  certain  result  of  yielding  to  Irish  agitation  is  to  encourage 
it  to  new  efforts.  Personally,  as  an  Irishman,  I  would  prefer  our 
present  union  to  any  such  federation,  as  I  believe  that  the  enormous 
wealth  of  England  enables  her  by  the  nse  of  her  credit,  without  the 
least  risk  to  herself,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  paper,  to  give 
U8  great  help  along  the  road  to  prosperity.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  plain  that,  if  '^  Home  Bale  ''  had  been  gained  on  its  original 
lines,  we  should  have  lost  all  the  great  helps  we  have  been  getting 
of  late  from  our  partnership  with  a  very  rich,  and  reasonably  repent- 
ing, England,  and  still  be  only  a  little  Helot  State  with  no  control 
over  our  own  custom-house,  without  a  fleet  or  a  foreign  office,  and 
%ith  no  real  position  as  a  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Is  it  not  far  pleasanter  and  more  for  our  real  advantage,  to  have,  as 
now,  our  fair  share  of  governing  that  world's  greatest  and  richest 
Empird  ?  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Cosby's  very  remarkable  paper 
on  '*  Home  Rule  and  the  King's  Visit  to  Ireland,"  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review,  opens  up  a  very  pleasing  prospect  of  Irish  futurity 
as  he  would  direct  its  developments.     **  With  regard  to  the  risk  to 
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England  in  giving  Ireland  Home  Bale/'  he  writes,  '*  it  can  easily 
be  shown  that  England,  with  command  of  the  army,  navy,  harbours 
and  fortresses  of  Ireland,  would,  with  the  help  of  the  Orangemen, 
crash  any  rebellion  or  attempt  at  foreign  invasion  in  less  than  a  week." 

Now,  does  this  seem  to  point  to  any  very  dignified  position — or, 
for  that  matter,  to  any  very  safe  position — for  our  new  nation  ? 

Then,  agab,  he  tells  us  that  his  new  ''  Lower  House  "  should 
'' consist  of  say  100  members  elected  as  now,  hut  on  a  somewhai 
higher  franchise  and  qualification  than  noiv  obtains"  The  italics  are 
mine  ;  but  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Davitt — or  even  Mr.  O'Brien — would 
think  of  such  a  new  Parliament !  But,  indeed,  it  is  no  great  wonder 
that  Mr.  Crosby,  who  has  been  one  of  the  principal  abettors  of  the 
new  arrangements,  should  not  wish  to  put  too  mach  political  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor  people  whose  little  taxes  are  to  contri- 
bute to  the  hoge  presents  to  be  made  to  the  tenants,  and  to  the 
perhaps  too  large  fines  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  landlords. 

Would  it  not  then,  on  the  whole,  be  better  to  leave  us  with  our 
present  fair  share  of  that  Imperial  power  which  has  been  partly 
built  up  with  our  own  blood,  by  leaving  us  our  103  members  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  who  should  use  their  power  in  endeavour- 
ing to  secare  justice  as  far  as  possible  for  all  mankind,  beginning 
with  ourselves  ?  That  last  justice  would,  I  think,  have  been  best 
done  by  settling  first  of  all  the  question  of  over-taxation,  by  the 
decision  of  a  Commission  of  Judges,  and  then  by  dividing  all  that 
was  found  to  be  fairly  dae  to  us^  as  fairly  as  possible  among  all 
classes  in  this  country.  Still  no  one  can  deny  that  this  new  move- 
ment towards  justice,  peace,  and  amity  between  the  two  partner 
kingdoms,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  movement  towards  right.  And  if 
it  is  followed  up,  should  the  present  Bill  be  passed — as  I  see  that 
Mr.  Wjndham  has  promised  that  it  shall  be  followed  up — by  a 
large  and  generous  giving  of  good  things  to  our  working-men — 
and  above  all  by  not  stealing  from  us  our  fair  share  in  Imperial 
Government — it  may  easily  inaugurate  very  different  and  very 
much  happier  relations  between  the  two  sister  islands.  But  in  any 
case — and  even  apart  from  being  myself  a  sufferer — ^it  seems  to 
me  to  be  plain  that  this  new  Bill  should  not  have  been  disfigured 
by  making  those  owners  of  the  fee-simple,  whose  fee-farm  rents  are 
secured  on  lands  of  more  than  three  times  their  value,  lose  one-fifth 
of  their  incomes,  by  compelling  them  to  sell  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase.  Such  rents  should  not  fall  with  the  times,  because  they 
never  rose  with  the  times ;  and  it  was  of  their  very  nature  to  hand 
over  all  improvements  to  the  lessees.  I  cannot  think  that  it  is 
settbg  a  good  example  to  futurity,  to  confiscate  without  any  equit* 
able  reason  one-fifth  of  such  perfectly  innocent  property. 

Walter  Sweetman. 


I903- 


THE   FALSE   PROPHET. 


The  propbecies  contained  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  have  at  all  times 
been  held  to  refer  to  matters  of  religion ;  bat  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  the  Churches  contained  in  the  second  and  third  chapters, 
there  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  restricted  view.  The 
rest  of  the  Book  appears  to  have  a  political  and  even  an  economical 
bearing,  in  which  all  the  great  nations  and  empires  of  the  world 
are  made  to  play  their  part.  In  short,  it  is  a  higbly  idealised  history 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  final  doom — from  the 
Alpha  to  the  Omega. 

Commentators  have  usually  regarded  the  beast  with  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns  as  a  type  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  this  interpre- 
tation may  be  acquiesced  in  as  correct  to  some  extent.  Protestant 
writers,  however,  have  confined  the  interpretation  to  spiritoal  Rome 
— ^that  is,  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
But  this  interpretation,  though  argued  with  much  learning  and  great 
ingenuity,  has  lost  much  of  its  force  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  looked  at  in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  and 
therefore  with  a  more  tolerant  eye.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary 
to  search  for  a  wider  and  non-ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the 
inaion  referred  to. 

In  the  interpretation  of  John's  vi&ion  we  are  told  that  the  seven 
beads  are  seven  mountains  or  kingdoms ;  and  that  there  are  seven 
kings,  five  of  whom  were  fallen,  one  was  then  in  power  and  the 
other  had  not  yet  come.  Now  the  seven  kings  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  warlike  empires  or  civilisations  of  the  world,  of  which 
we  find  that  there  have  been  seven,  namely,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Phoenicia  or  Carthage,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Moslem.  Five  of 
iSiese  had  already  fallen  when  John's  Apocalypse  was  written,  Rome 
being  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  and  one  having  not  yet  cjme, 
tiamely,  the  Moslem  or  Mohammedan  Empire.  The  head  which  was 
wounded  unto  death  is  probably  Rome,  which  after  her  destruction 
as  an  imperial  power  revived  again  as  a  spiritual  power  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  To  this  extent,  no  doubt,  Protestant  writers  are 
<x>rrect  in  their  interpretation  of  the  vision. 

The  Prophet  Daniel  had  a  somewhat  similar  vision  of  a  beast 
^th  ten  horns,  but,  so  far  as  explained,  having  only  one  head.  Com- 
oentatoTB  have  also  identified  this  beast  with  Rome,  and  the  horns 
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with  tea  kiDgdoms  which  took  the  place  of  the  Boman  Empire.  It 
is  not  easy  to  distingaiab  these  kingdoms  at  the  present  day,  bat 
ronghly  speaking  there  are  ten  European  kingdoms,  namely,  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia — those  connected  by  the 
conjunction  being  counted  as  one,  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States 
beiug  left  out  of  account  as  belonging  to  the  Moslem  Empire,  and 
Switzerland  being  held  to  belong  in  race  and  language  to  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Then,  according  to  Daniel, 
we  have  a  little  horn  before  whom  three  of  the  first  horns  were 
plucked  up  by  the  roots.  This  is  undoubtedly  Britain,  and  the 
reference  is  to  the  overthrow  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  France^ 
and  Spain,  which  gained  for  us  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  But 
although  the  naval  power  of  these  nations  was  subdued,  they 
are  still  powerful  on  land,  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  count 
them  again  we  find  there  are  still  seven  warlike  horns  left, 
namely,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland. 
Britain  is  thns  the  eighth  horn  or  member  of  the  European  military 
concert. 

John  had  also  a  vision  of  another  beast  which  came  up  out  of  the 
earth,  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon. 
Now  a  very  little  ingenuity  will  enable  us  to  identify  this  second 
beast  with  the  little  horn  already  referred  to,  namely.  Great  Britain. 
Then  if  we  consider  the  abstract  natures  of  the  two  beasts,  we  shall 
find  that  the  first  beast  is  a  symbol  or  personification  of  war,  and 
the  second  beast  a  symbol  or  personification  of  trade. 

What  better  emblem  of  war  conld  we  have  than  the  seven 
empires  already  referred  to  ?  These  all  took  the  sword  and  they 
have  all  perished  by  the  sword.  Then  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Britain  is  the  personification  of  international  trade,  having  practi- 
cally invented  it  and  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  the  Pbceuicians.  Trade  is  the  beast  which 
was  and  is  not  and  yet  is.  It  was  alive  in  the  time  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  was  dead  or  almost  extinct  under  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  Apostle  foresaw  that  it  should  again  come  up  out  of  the 
earth — that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  not  be  so  universal  as  war  which 
came  up  out  of  the  sea.  Britain  thus  became  the  eighth  beast  or 
empire  which  has  held  almost  universal  s^ay  over  the  habitable 
globe. 

It  is  said  that  the  second  beast  exercised  all  the  power  of  the  first 
beast  before  him  ;  and  caused  that  all  who  would  not  worship  the 
image  of  the  first  beast — that  is  war — should  be  killed.  Now  we 
know  that  the  object  with  which  wars  of  conquest  were  undertaken 
was  always  the  aggrandisement  and  enrichment  of  the  aggressive 
nation  ;  and  we  know  that  Britain  has  succeeded,  by  peaceful  meane 
generally,  in  making  herself  exceedingly  rich  and  poweful.     Since 
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the  overthrow  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  she  has,  without  coming 
into  serions  conflict  with  any  of  the  European  Powers,  made  herself 
by  means  of  commerce  a  greater  empire  than  any  that  was  ever 
bailt  np  by  the  sword.  As  to  making  an  image  to  the  first  beast  it 
is  well  known  that  the  commercial  man  of  to-day  mnst  be  as 
remorseless  and  hard-hearted  as  any  warrior  of  old.  It  may  not 
be  literally  true  that  any  one  in  Britain  who  refuses  to  mix  himself 
np  with  trade  is  put  to  death.  Nevertheless  it  is  figuratively  true, 
because  no  one  in  this  country  can  obtain  a  livelihood  without 
entering  into  or  encouraging  trade  in  Eome  way.  The  monied 
person  lends  his  money  to  the  trader  and  lives  upon  the  interest^ 
and  if  the  trader  fails  he  fails  also.  The  landed  proprietor  receives 
his  rents  in  money,  and  purchases  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  open  market.  The  farmer  never  dreams 
of  using  the  produca  of  his  fields  except  to  feed  his  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  he  sends  to  market  along  with  what  is  left  of  the 
produce,  and  bujs  his  own  provisions  and  clothes  in  the  m&rket 
town.  The  farm  servant  receives  his  wages  in  money  and  follows 
a  similar  course.  The  fisherman  may  live  partially  upon  the 
spoil  of  his  net,  but  even  he  must  sell  the  greater  pare  of  his 
fish  to  buy  bread  and  clothes  and  other  necessaries  for  his  house- 
hold use.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  mechanic  and  other 
dwellers  in  towns^  who  must  perforce  purchase  everything  which 
they  use  or  employ  in  any  way.  Tons  every  one  in  order  to  live  is 
obliged  to  patronise  the  trader  in  Eome  way,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  thief  and  the  beggar,  and  these  if  not  literally  put  to 
death  are  at  least. socially  and  economically  dead. 

But  the  reference  in  the  prophecy  is  more  particularly  to  the 
merchants,  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
to  the  government  which  makes  an  image  to  the  first  beast — that  is 
to  say,  backs  up  by  the  sword  the  enterprise  of  the  trader  and  helps 
him  to  enforce  his  rights  and  introduce  his  trade  wherever  he  finds  a 
snitable  market.  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad,  we  find  it  literally 
true  that  those  who  refuse  to  worship  the  beast  are  put  to  death. 
It  is  well  known  that  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  comes  in 
contact  with  native  aboriginal  tribes  these  gradually  die  out.  The 
North  American  Indian  has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  are  vanishing  away.  The  blacks  of  Australia  are  becoming 
fewer  and  the  Maories  do  not  multiply.  The  natives  of  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  disappearing  before  the  fiocks  of  the  sheep 
fanner ;  but  happily  the  great  bulk  of  the  tribes  of  South  America 
survive,  through  coming  under  the  rule  of  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Portuguese  whose  whip  of  scorpions  is  evidently  not  so  inexorable  as 
the  iron  hand  of  trade.  The  civilised  man  is  at  present  part  of  an 
indnstrial  machine,  and  if  he  is  not  always  in  his  place  another  must 
be  foand  to  fill  it.     The  freeborn  savage  cannot  realise  this,  so  he 
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•drops  out  of  his  place  soppoaing  he  has  ever  been  indaced  to  fill  it, 
And  anon  he  is  no  more.  In  China  only  a  few  years  ago  thoasanda 
of  li^es  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  trade. 

We  have  also  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  a  description  of  a  vision 
tn  which  the  Apostle  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet  coloured  beast, 
full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
Here  we  have  trade  sitting  upon  the  back  of  v/ar — that  is,  Great 
Britain  sitting  on  the  back  of  Europe.  The  woman  was  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  we  who  have  lately  heard  so  much 
;abont  an  imperial  policy  and  painting  the  map  of  the  world 
red  must  be  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait.  The  woman  is 
decked  with  the  emblems  of  her  riches,  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations  and 
Pithiness  of  her  fornication.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
signification  of  the  word  fornication,  as  it  is  almost  a  perfect 
-synonym  for  commerce.  The  name  written  upon  her  forehead  was 
^'  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  Harlots  and  abominations 
•of  the  Earth."'  London  has  long  been  known  as  the  modem 
Babylon,  and  not  even  the  most  sceptical  mind  will  deny  the 
applicability  of  the  vision  to  her.  The  allurements  to  which  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  business  are  subjected  by  the  possession  of 
money,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  who  would  succeed  in  business 
are  compelled  to  delay  or  refrain  from  marriage,  will  explain  to*n8 
why  trade  is  called  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
•earth.  London,  therefore,  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
merits  the  appellation. 

The  second  beast,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  personification  of 
trade.  The  two  horns  may  be  appropriately  named  Buy  and  Sell ; 
the  lion's  voice  is  the  military  and  naval  armament  behind  the 
{)eacefnl  exterior  of  commerce;  the  miracles  are  doubtless  the 
^triumphs  of  science  in  the  shape  of  the  steam  engine,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone ;  while  the  fire  from  heaven  is  the 
•electric  light.  By  means  of  these  miracles  he  deceived  those  that 
dwelt  upon  the  earth.  Twenty  years  ago  trade  was  looked  upon  as 
the  very  gospel  of  peace.  Looking  at  the  peaceful  conquests  of 
•Great  Britain  men  thought  that  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
necessity  for,  or  possibility  of,  war.  At  that  time  the  bare  mention 
of  war  with  a  civilised  power  was  enough  to  call  forth  vigorous 
{)rotests  from  the  press  and  torrents  of  denunciation  from  the  pulpit. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  men  began  to  see  from  the  jealousies 
engendered  by  commercial  rivalry  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
an  image  to  the  first  beast ;  and  we  have  now  the  spectacle  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  standing  armed  to  the  teeth  ready  to  defend 
their  trade  or  coerce  weak  nations  into  accepting  it.  Now  the 
press  assures  us  that  the  maintenance  of  large  armaments  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  peace ;  and  the  pulpit  preaches  the  gospel  of  the 
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Bv^ord  with  a  fearlessnesa  wbich  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
Chriatianity. 

Previoas  interpreters  of  this  prophecy  have  usually  discovered 
that  the  numerals  contained  in  the  letters  of  a  word  or  a  name  when 
added  together  have  made  np  the  mystic  number  or  mark  666,  which 
the  beast  caused  all  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond, 
to  receive  in  their  right  hands  or  in  their  foreheads.  Now  if  w& 
take  the  words  Buy,  Sell,  Trade,  and  add  together  the  numbers  of 
the  letters  as  they  stand  in  the  English  alphabet,  we  find  that  they 
amount  in  ea^h  case  to  the  number  forty-eight.  Now  the  '^  boast 
that  was  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth/'  and  if  we  divide  th& 
numbers  48,  48,  48,  by  eight  we  have  6G6.  Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  constitute  an  elementary  education,  which  is  usually 
termed  the  three  R's.  R  is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  three  sizes  are  eighteen.  The  Latin  word  edu/co  gives  forty- 
eight  as  before,  which  must  be  something  more  than  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  An  elementary  education  at  least  is  necessary  to  all 
who  buy  and  sell.  And  where  are  the  marks  of  education  bestowed 
but  in  the  forehead  and  in  the  right  hand — that  is  to  say,  the  head 
is  stored  with  learning  and  the  right  hand  is  tanght  to  wield  the 
pen  ?  For  thirty  years  this  education  has  been  compulsory  in  this 
country  and  for  longer  on  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  which  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  compulsory  education  is  the  trade  mark 
of  the  second  beast. 

The  second  beast  is  identical  with  the  false  prophet  referred  to 
in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  ;  and  it  is  not  difR- 
cult  to  prove  that  trade  is  a  false  prophet.  Many  will  be  ready  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  Success  in  trade  means  fortune, 
and  trade  has  always  been  as  capricioas  as  fortune  in  the  bestowal 
of  its  favours.  It  smiles  upon  some  and  deceives  others.  It 
promises  to  the  honest  trader  a  competency  and  social  position,  and 
gives  him  instead  the  benefit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  It  promises 
to  the  hard  working  business  man  a  fortune,  and  gives  him  instead  a 
shattered  constitution  and  an  enfeebled  brain.  It  promises  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  a  comfortable  income,  and  allows  their  all  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  speculator  and  the  company  promoter.  It 
promises  to  the  working  man  regular  employment  at  good  wages, 
and  throws  him  adrift  upon  the  world  at  the  first  commercial 
crisis. 

The  proposed  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  commercial 
corruption  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  state  of  morality 
engendered  by  trade.  No  merchant  ever  scruples  to  use  any  private 
knowledge  he  may  possess  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  take 
advantage  of  his  rivals  or  of  those  with  whom  he  deals.  Indeed  all 
his  efforts  are  usually  directed  to  obtaining  this  private  knowledge. 
It  is  well  known  that  false  raports  of  political  and  intdrnational 
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affairs  are  fabricated  and  spread  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
epecalators  to  make  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Men  have 
supposed  that  their  wealth  gave  them  the  right  to  buy  up  the  whole 
grain  produce  of  a  country  or  district  in  order  to  make  themselves 
richer  by  starving  the  multitudes,  thus  endeavouring  to  put  into 
practice  in  a  new  form  the  old  principle  that  might  is  right,  for  the 
wealthy  man  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  mighty  man  of  valour  of 
our  day.  Trade  has  brought  about  a  struggle  for  existence  in 
which  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour,  and  has  destroyed 
all  social  feeling  and  happiness,  so  that  the  spirit  of  gaiety  which 
was  so  prevalent  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  has  been  almost  extin- 
guished in  the  laud. 

The  three  unclean  spirits,  which  came  oat  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  false  prophet,  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  the  kings  of  the 
-earth  to  gather  their  armies  together  into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon.  The  dragon  is  the  reptile  press,  the 
beast  is  war,  and  the  false  prophet  trade ;  and  we  know  that  the 
spirits  of  these  three  have  lately  been  gathering  representatives  of 
the  European  nations  and  portions  of  their  armies  together  into 
China  and  also  into  Africa.  Although  the  limits  of  territory  and 
spheres  of  influence  in  China  have  been  so  far  peacefully  delineated, 
the  danger  is  ever  present  that  a  clash  of  interests  there  or  in  Africa 
will  precipitate  a  general  European  war.  Then,  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  there  will  be  such  an  earthquake  as  never  was  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  now.  The  fleets  of  the  nations  will 
doubtless  go  round  bombarding  all  the  towns  and  cities  within  reach 
of  their  guns,  and  we  are  told  that  men  will  blaspheme  God  because 
of  the  hail,  for  the  plague  thereof  will  be  exceeding  great. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  predict  the  time  when  this  great  war 
will  take  place,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  war  of  commer- 
cial competition  which  is  now  comn^encing  will  sooner  or  later  lead 
to  actual  bloodshed.  In  the  event  of  a  general  European  war  the 
financial  ruin  and  commercial  distress  brought  about  by  it  will  be 
enormous,  and  will  probably  be  a  much  greater  cause  of  suffering 
than  the  actual  ravages  of  the  sword.  Great  Britain  will  come  off 
little  better  than  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  this  conflict.  The 
empire  will  be  divided  into  three  parts — that  is  to  say,  probably 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  will  become  independent  countries. 
When  the  islands  have  fled  away  and  the  mountains  are  not  found — 
or  in  plain  language,  when  the  ironclads  have  been  sunk  and 
the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  changed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  form  of 
government  will  be  left  in  Europe.  An  earthquake  in  prophetical 
langnage  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  war ;  and  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  great  social  and  political  revolution  which 
must  necessarily  be  brought  about  by  such  a  war  as  that  described. 
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After  this  great  conflagration  or  revolatlon  has  burned  itself  out, 
we  may  confidently  look  for  a  millenniam  of  peace  ;  for  we  are  told 
in  figurative  language  that  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  will 
both  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire.  A  millennium  from  which 
the  chance  of  money  making  is  eliminated  will  not  be  very  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  have  been  successful  in  trade ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  vast  multitudes  who  have  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of 
capitalism  will  hail  it  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Eights  in  private 
property  will  be  almost  if  not  entirely  abolished,  and  some  form  of 
socialism  or  communism  will  then  become  universally  prevalent. 
But  to  pray  that  the  time  may  come  is  to  pray  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and  for  a  time  of  suffering  and  tribulation  such 
as  never  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now. 

Ajidrew  Allax. 
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MAXIM   GORKY. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  DEPTHS. 


NowiiKRE,  perhaps^  in  the  realca  of  modern  biography  has  the  old 
adage  that  '*  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  "  received  a  more  con- 
vincing illustration  than  in  the  life  of  Maxim  Gorky,  the  famous 
Russian  novelist.  ''  I  have  come  from  below/'  he  says  of  himself^ 
''  from  the  nethermost  ground  of  life,  where  is  nought  but  sludge 
and  murk  *' ;  and  from  this  nethermost  ground  he  has  suddenly  sprung 
into  the  highest  place  amongst  Russian  novelists.  His  career  has 
in  it  all  the  wonder  of  a  romance,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  outside  of 
Russia,  could  such  a  life,  either  in  its  past  sorrows  or  its.  present 
successes,  be  possible.  Out  of  this  unknown  and  untrodden  realm^ 
where  dwell  the  wretched  outcasts  and  pariahs  of  society,  he  has 
emerged ;  a  strange  being  as  from  another  world,  with  a  knowledge 
of  a  life  almost  outside  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  a  life  hidden  in 
cells  and  loathsome  underground  places,  at  enmity  with  order  and 
government,  with  society  and  civilisation,  bound  together  by 
common  hatreds,  yet  at  heart  at  enmity  with  itself.  Of  these 
outcasts,  homeless,  hopeless,  abandoned,  their  thoughts  and  speech ; 
their  acts  and  feelings;  their  struggles  and  sorrows;  their  lives 
and  their  deaths,  he  writes.  Nor  is  Gorky  an  alien  in  their  midst ; 
one  who  with  journalistic  enterprise  sees  possibility  of  original 
'*  copy  "  in  these  subterranean  realms,  and  who,  putting  aside  for  a 
while  the  dress  of  civilisation,  makes  an  excursion  hither  with  note- 
book in  his  hand.  He  comes  up  out  of  their  midst,  he  tells  us,  as 
one  of  them,  bearing  the  marks  of  their  life  upon  him^  sent  up  to 
tell  men  of  the  unknown  life  lived  around  them  by  those  who  have 
almost  lost  the  instincts  of  humanity,  of  "  creatures  who  once  were 
men. '  ''  I  am  the  truthful  voice,"  he  says,  ''  the  harsh  cry  of 
those  who  still  abide  down  there,  and  who  have  let  me  come  up  to 
bear  witness  to  their  suflferings." 

For  his  vocation  Gorky's  baptism  of  fire  was  long  and  severe. 
Born  on  March  26,  1869,  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  of  Nishni- 
Novgorod,  Alexei  Maximovitch  Peshkoif,  alais  Maxim  Gorky,  tasted 
almofet  from  his  birth  the  bitterness  of  want  and  disaster.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  fell  ill  of  the  cholera,  the  infection  of  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  father,  who  died  from  it.  His  mother  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  little  character,  and  less  hearty  for  marrying  again 
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'^he  seemed  to  have  tired  of  the  burden  of  his  upbringing,  and  passed 
him  on  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  a  sordid  miser,  who  starred 
him  when  he  had  money,  and  turned  him  adrift  when  he  had  lost 
it.  Sent  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  at  the  age  of  nine,  ill-luck 
«till  pursued  him,  for  he  was  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  boot  store  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  when  he  was  returned  as  useless,  h&ving 
severely  scalded  his  hands.  From  this  time  the  demon  of  unrest 
•seems  to  have  entered  into  him,  and,  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  from  occupation  to  occupation, 
-picking  up  a  precarious  living,  enduring  untold  privations,  and 
mixing  with  the  outcasts  and  all  the  moral  lepers  of  society. 
Having  thus  sunk  down  into  the  depths,  his  first  upward  step  was 
when,  on  a  steamer  plying  on  the  Volga,  he  met  and  engaged 
•  himself  to  the  cook  Smoory.  Smoory,  who  had  served  in  the  ranks, 
and  who  possessed  a  fair  education  and  a  trunkful  of  books, 
relieved  the  monotony  of  his  occupation  by  acting  the  part  of 
instructor  to  his  young  apprentice.  Immediately  a  new  world 
opened  up  to  Gorky's  imagination,  a  world  which  he  longed  to 
enter  into  and  possess.  Hitherto  his  education  had  been  of  the 
scantiest.  "  Till  the  cook  appeared  I  could  not  endure  books,  or 
indeed  any  scrap  of  printed  paper,  passports  included,"  he  says. 
To  gratify  this  new-born  love  of  learning  he  made  his  way  to  the 
university  city  of  Elazan,  "  fondly  imagining  that  learning  was  given 
gratis  there  to  every  one  who  sought  it."  Sadly  disillasioned  he 
was  forced  for  bare  existence  to  enter  into  a  cracknel  factory,  and 
the  time  he  passed  there  forms  perhaps  the  darkest  experiences  of 
his  life.  In  his  sketch.  Twenty-six  and  One,  he  gives  a  lurid  des- 
cription of  the  sufferings  men  endure  in  these  stifling  dens : 

"  We  were  twenty-six  men — twenty-six  living  machines  cooped  up  in  a 
damp  cellar,  where  from  morning  until  evening  we  were  kneading  dough 
and  making  cracknel  biscuits.  The  windows  of  our  cellar  looked  out  upon 
a  pit  dug  in  the  face  of  them,  and  lined  with  bricks  grown  green  from 
the  damp ;  the  sashes  were  railed  round  on  the  outside  with  an  iron  net, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  could  not  filter  in  to  us  through  the  panes  of  glass, 
which  were  coated  with  flour  dust.  .  .  .  Our  employer  usually  addressed 
us  as  rogues,  and  set  before  us  at  the  midday  meal  putrescent  tripe  by 
way  of  meat. 

''  We  were  stifled  and  crushed,  living  in  this  stone  box,  under  the  low, 
heavy  ceiling,  which  was  stained  with  black  smoke  and  coated  with  cob- 
webs. We  were  weary  and  sick  within  the  thick  walls,  which  were  dyed 
with  blotches  of  dirt  and  mildew.  .  .  .  We  were  wont  to  rise  at  five  in 
the  morning,  before  we  had  a  night's  sleep,  and  at  six  we  sat  down,  stupid 
and  listless,  at  the  table  to  shape  cracknels  of  the  dough  prepared  for  us 
by  our  mates,  who  had  toiled  while  we  were  sleeping.  And  thus  the  live- 
long day,  from  early  morning  until  ten  at  night,  we  kept  it  up  .  .  . 
^ttmg  at  a  long  table  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  nine  on  each  side, 
we  went  on  moving  our  hands  and  fingers  with  a  merely  mechanical 
motion,  and  so  accustomed  had  we  grown  to  our  work  that  we  never  for  a 
moment  reflected  on  our  movements.     We  hid  looked  upon  each  other  so 
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often,  too,  and  so  closely,  that  we  each  of  us  knew  every  wrinkle  on  th& 
faces  of  his  mates  •  .  . 

"  Day  after  day,  in  flour-dust,  in  dirt  carried  in  by  our  feet  from  the 
yard,  in  the  dense,  evil-smelling,  stifling  vapours,  we  kept  rolling  out 
dough  and  making  cracknels,  moistening  them  with  our  sweat.  We 
loathed  the  very  sight  of  our  handiwork,  turning  from  it  with  nausea,  nor 
could  we  ever  eat  of  anything  that  left  our  hands,  preferring  to  the 
cracknels  coarse  black  bread/' 

The  wage  earned  by  these  slaves,  upon  whose  -Bad  livee  Grorky 
sheds  the  sombre  light  of  his  genius,  amounted  in  all  to  three 
roubles,  or  about  six  shillings  per  month  !  It  is  a  gloomy  picture^ 
almost  unrelieved  in  the  depth  of  its  shadows,  and  every  sentenoe  ia 
bitten  in  with  the  acid  which  fills  Gorky's  soul  as  he  recalls  these 
terrible  months.  Nor  ought  the  reader  to  forget  them  in  judging 
what  he  has  written.  More  literally  coald  it  be  said  of  Grorky  than 
of  Dante,  '*  Behold  the  man  who  has  been  in  Hell." 

About  this  time  Gorky  reached  the  lowest  depths  to  which  a  man 
may  reach  when  he  confesses  that  the  world  is  too  maoh  for  him, 
and  seeks  escape  through  the  portals  of  death.  The  bnllet> 
however,  with  which  he  soaght  relief,  failed  fortunately  to  reach  a 
vital  part ;  after  a  short  detention  in  the  hospital ''  I  was  restored 
to  health,"  he  says,  '*  in  order  to  embark  in  the  apple  trade."  The 
apple  trade,  however,  was  not  to  keep  him,  nor  any  of  the  other 
trades  which  at  this  time  claimed  his  attention  for  a  few  days  or 
months.  Once  more  he  emerges  in  his  native  city  of  Nishni- 
Novgorod,  and  here  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  second  step  of  the 
ladder  leading  bim  upward.  On  to  this  step  he  was  lifted  by  the 
kindly  offices  of  a  lawyer  named  Lanin,  who  not  only  employed 
him  in  his  office,  but  interested  himself  in  his  education,  suggesting 
subjects  for  study,  and  lending  him  books.  "  His  influence  upon 
my  education  was  enormous,"  says  Gorky.  ^*To  that  highly 
educated  and  most  noble  man  I  owe  more  than  to  anybody  else." 

From  this  time  the  meshes  of  civilisation  began  to  close  in  upon 
him,  but  not  without  much  struggling  on  the  part  of  Gbrky  to  free 
himself,  and  not  without  one  relapse  into  the  old  life.  In  Nishni 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  ''  liberal "  opinions,  and  the  violence  with  which  he 
attacked  existing  institutions.  He  was  not  altogether  tamed,  how- 
ever, and  after  two  years  spent  in  good  society,  the  passion  for  the 
rolling  steppe  and  the  free  life  again  claimed  him  as  its  victim. 
His  probation  was  not  yet  ended,  and  for  two  years  more  he  lived 
amongst  the  submerged,  driven  about  from  pillar  to  post. .  At  Iengtb> 
in  the  autumn  of  1892,  there  appeared  at  the  office  oith^KavkaB,Xtx^ 
leading  newspaper  in  Tiflis,  a  young  man,  dressed  in  workman's  garb, 
offering  a  manuscript  for  publication.  The  editor  glanced  over  it^ 
accepted  it,  and  promised  to  publish  it  in  the  following  issue  of  his 
paper.     "  But  you  have  not  signed  it,"  he  observed.     ^^  No^  bnfr  you 
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can  sign  it  for  me — Gorky — Maxim  Gorky."  (Gorky — ^bitter,  in 
BoBsian.)  The  MS.  was  entitled  ''  Makar  Chadra/'  and  was  daly 
pnblished.  Gorky  had  emerged  1  From  this  time  his  rise  into 
fame  was  by  leaps  and  bonnds.  In  less  than  five  years  he.  was 
heralded  in  Bossia  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  less  than  ten 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  every  European  language.  Few 
men  in  the  history  of  literature  have  risen  with  such  swiftness,  none 
perhaps  from  such  depths.  It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
oonsider  to  what  this  success  is  due^  whether  to  novelty,  or  genius, 
or  both. 

That  Gorky  arouses  interest  by  the  sheer  novelty  of  his  appear- 
ance goes  without  saying.     For  one  to  have  emerged  at  all  from 
the  society  of  those  *'  creatures  who  once  were  men,"  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  arouse  intense  curiosity.     To  appear  aleo  as  the  apostle 
of  the  damned,  to  possess  a  first-hand   acquaintance  of  the  life 
lived  in  the  gloom  below,  to  set  upon  the  stage  strange,  repulsive 
figures,  beings  as  from  another  world,  to  make  them  speak  their 
langoage  and  lay  bare  their  lives,  is  enough  in  itself  to  arouse  the 
passionate  interest  of  an  age  which  has  grown  bias  6,  and  which 
craves  for  some  new  excitement.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Gorky 
fulfils  his  promise.     His  success  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  gaiuiheric 
of  his  puppets.     Were  this  all  he  had  to  ofier  he  would  not  have  sa 
long  survived,  would  have  proved  but  a  seven  days'  wonder,  taken, 
np  to  be  ruthlessly  dropped  when  the  shock  was  no  longer  felt. 
With  great  and  inevitable  limitations,    Gorky  possesses  the  trne^ 
dramatic  instinct  and  the  wizard's  touch.     His  creatures  are  not. 
poppets,  they  are  living  beings,  however  inhuman  and  repulsive  they 
appear.     Up  from  the  murky  depths  in  response  to  his  summons 
they  arise,  gaunt  and  shaggy  figures,  their  eyes  glowing  with  passion 
and  cruelty,  their  laugh  sardonic  in  its  harshness,  their  speech  full 
of  blasphemies  and  imprecations  against  society,  yet  at  times  grow- 
ing soft  with  sorrow,  and  with  visions  and  longings  for  better  things. 
Sometimes  Gorky  summonses  up  a  whole  contingent  of  these  strange 
beings,  evil  smelling  and  revolting,  and  unites  them  in  a  common 
hatred  against  law  and  order  ;  the  next  moment  they  turn  against 
each  other,  separating  like  the  mist  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  with 
a  shriek  like  the  wind  in  anger,  vanish  away.     In  a  sketch  entitled 
*'  Creatures  who  once  were  Men,"  quoted  in  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  book 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Gorky,  we  have  a  picture  drawn  in 
charooal  of  such  a  community.     Hie  scene  is  laid  in  a  wretched 
hovel  crowded  with  miserable  wretches,  some  of  them  fallen  from 
good  positions,  but  all  of  them  tainted  with  infamy.     The  presiding 
genius  is  a  villain  called  Eoovalda,  who  voices  the  hatred  of  the 
mass  to  the  conventions  of  civilised  society.     They  discuss  among 
themselves  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives,  and  applaud  the  downfall 
of  their  oppressors.     But  though  united  in  hatred  against  law  and 
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order,  they  are  never  united  among  themselves,  and  so  remain  im- 
potent in  their  blind  fary.     Gorky's  description  is  traly  appalling: 

"Suddenly  comes  an  outburst  of  fiendish  rage,  a  paroxysm  of  fury 
ibreaks  out  among  these  hounded-dowu  people,  harrowed  by  their  cruel 
destiny.  Or  else  there  is  a  stirring  and  bustling  among  them  as  they 
instinctively  feel  the  approach  of  that  inexorable  foe  within  them  who  has 
turned  their  entire  life  into  one  bitter  absurdity.  But  this  enemy,  being 
'unknown,  can  never  be  seized.  And  on  his  appearance  they  would  fall 
ioul  of  each  other,  striking  out  lustily,  beating  each  man  his  neighbour 
with  the  cruelty  of  a  wild  beast.  .  .  .  Thus  in  blunted  hate,  in  aching 
which  wrung  their  hearts,  in  gloom  which  hid  from  them  the  issue  which 
might  lead  them  out  of  this  infamous  life,  they  dragged  through  days  of 
•autumn,  awaiting  the  still  more  dreary  days  of  winter." 

Dark  indeed  is  the  picture,  yet  so  sure  is  the  tench  that  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  is  a  vast  pity.  For  Gorky's  realism  is  not  of  that 
low  order  which  revels  in  the  abnormal  and  impure,  until  every- 
thing becomes  bestial ;  even  in  his  most  lurid  pictures  there  steals 
in  some  softer  light  which  corrects  the  impression,  and  relieves  the 
.gloom.  And  in  this  Gorky  shows  himself  the  true  artist.  His 
figures,  coarse,  unlettered,  terrible  often,  are  yet  quivering  with 
life ;  they  are  cut  out  with  passionate  strokes,  but  they  live  in  the 
imagination,  and  bite  into  the  brain.  And  beneath  all,  beneath  his 
•contempt  and  scorn,  his  hatred  against  society  and  its  conventions, 
there  is  the  true  man  groping  after  truth,  and  the  old  pity,  pity 
born  in  the  soul  that  broods  over  life's  enigma,  and  the  strange 
•destiny  of  man,  and  the  sorrows  that  are  his  lot. 

While  it  can  be  generously  admitted  that  Gorky  is  more  than  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  "  genre,"  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  he 
has  sprung  from  the  pit  full  armed.  The  truth  is  that  his  writings 
offer  an  interesting  psychological  study  to  the  attentive  reader.  For 
there  are  two  Gorkys — Gorky  the  tramp,  anarchic,  passionate  in  his 
resentments,  unregulated  in  his  wrath;  and  Gorky  the  artist,  with  the 
artist's  pity,  and  his  sense  of  proportion  and  aloofness.  Out  of  the 
<5onflict  of  these  two  forces  a  new  Gorky  is  slowly  emerging,  a  civilised 
Gk)rky,  yet  with  sudden  and  futile  relapses  into  the  old  passions,  and 
vain  cries  after  the  old  free  life,  now  no  more  possible,  yet  all  the 
more  attractive  through  the  gilding  of  his  imagination,  and  through 
the  restraints  of  his  new  life.  In  his  writings,  sometimes  tlie  tramp, 
•sometimes  the  artist,  is  uppermost,  and  when  it  is  the  former  his  art 
is  straightway  sacrificed  to  his  passion.  His  wrath  against  society 
plays  havoc  with  the  truthfulness  of  his  picture  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  art.  Even  when  the  artist  is  uppermost  he  is  hampered  by  the 
•chaotic  movement  from  below.  He  has  not  yet  entered  into  posses- 
fuon  of  himself,  and  so  has  not  patience  enough  to  think  out  his 
characters,  be  cannot  stand  aloof  from  them,  and  look  at  them  from 
without  in  the  patient  tutored  way  of  the  true  artist ;  he  must  needs 
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^g  himself  into  them  until  they  become  more  or  lees  disguised 
Maxim  Gorkys.  They  speak  his  language  and  think  his  thonghtS|. 
and  so  become  nnnataral  and  too  big  for  the  canvas.  One  cannot 
help  recalling  the  witticism  of  Goldsmith.  *'  If  yon  were  to  make 
little  fishes  talk,"  he  said  of  Johnson,  ^*  they  would  talk  like  whales."' 
All  Maxim  Gorky's  little  fishes  talk  like  whales ;  he  puts  into  the  lips 
of  his  gypsies  the  most  entrancing  descriptions  of  nature,  and  hi& 
tramps  are  all  philosophers  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  most 
abstract  theories.  Notwithstanding  his  claim  that  the  genuine  tramp 
gets  to  the  bed-rock  of  facts^  and  so  sees  things  as  they  are,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  they  are  capable  of  such  mental  feats  as  he  would 
have  us  believe. 

More  true  and  convincing  is  he  when  he  analyses  the  motives 
which  lead  so  many  of  his  countrymen  to  join  the  "  barefoot 
brigade."  These  divide  themselves  into  many  classes,  but  the  class 
with  which  Gorky  is  most  in  sympathy,  and  which  he  most  success- 
fully depicts,  is  that  which  is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  freedont 
and  the  hatred  of  all  social  restraints.  This  thirst  for  freedom  in 
Gorky  has  something  of  the  instinct  of  the  animal  in  it,  it  is  the 
craving  of  the  untamed  nature  for  the  open  jungle,  the  broad  steppes, 
the  free  boundless  life  of  the  prairie : 

*'  Friend,  I  love  that  vagabond  life  [says  one  who  was  once  in  the  ranks]. 
It's  cold  and  hungry,  but  full  of  freedom.  You  don't  have  any  master 
over  you.  .  .  .  You  are  master  over  your  own  life.  .  .  .  You  might  bite 
your  head  off,  and  nobody  could  say  a  word  about  it.  .  .  .  Well  ...  I 
was  hungry  in  those  days,  I  was  angry  .  .  .  and  now  I  am  looking  up  at 
the  sky.  The  stars  are  winking  down  at  me,  and  saying,  '  No  matter^ 
Lakutin,  walk  the  earth,  but  never  submit  to  anybody '  .  .  .  and  so  I  feel 
happy." 

A  deeper  note  is  struck  by  the  ex-ncbleman  Promtoff.  He  thus^ 
explains  himself : 

"  I  believe  I  am  one  of  those  men  for  whom  life  is  too  narrow.  .  »  In 
the  life  of  a  tramp  there  is  something  which  draws  you  to  it,  sucks  yoa  in» 
swallows  you  up.  It  is  good  to  feel  yourself  free  from  obligations,  from, 
the  numerous  petty  ties  which  join  you  to  others.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if  the* 
truth  must  be  told,  all  those  solemnly  stupid  relations  which  have  come  to^ 
be  established  among  decent  people  in  cities  are  a  tiresome  comedy.  .  •  . 
Aye,  and  a  vile  comedy,  too." 

Notwithstanding  the  glamour  which  Gorky's  imagination  throws 
over  this  free  life  it  is  found  when  analysed  to  be  but  the  hatred  of 
the  lawless  animal  of  restraint,  it  is  but  licence  gilded  over  with  a. 
thin  veneer  of  romance.  As  Buskin  reminds  us  *'  the  rottenest  thin^r^ 
about  a  rogue  is  his  religion,"  and  these  same  lovers  of  liberty  have 
a  curious  code  of  morals.  It  is  as  we  might  expect,  that  '*  might  is- 
right/'  and  it  is  preached  with  unblushing  boldness  by  Gorky.     la 
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his  description  of  Ignat  Gordyeer  he  produces  a  Titan  after  his  own 
heart,  and  follows  on  with  his  gospel  of  force : 

"  Built  on  heroic  lines,  handsome,  and  no  fool,  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  succeed  always  and  in  everything,  not  because  they  are  talented  and 
industrious,  but  rather  because,  possessing  an  immense  reserve  of  energy, 
they  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be  particular  in  the  choice  of  mean^ 
necessary  to  their  ends  and  recognise  no  law  but  their  own  wills.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  they  speak  with  terror  of  conscience ;  at  times  even 
their  struggle  with  it  gives  them  torments,  but  conscience  is  a  power  which 
only  feeble  souls  find  invincible.  The  strong  are  not  so  easily  subjugated 
by  it ;  nay,  they  weld  it  according  to  their  desires,  for  involuntarily  they 
feel  that,  if  once  they  give  it  space  and  freedom,  it  will  break  up  their 
lives  altogether." 

This  is  the  voice  of  Gorky  the  tramp^  and  he  comes  up  from  below 
with  the  morals  of  the  pit^  and  with  the  marks  of  the  miry  clay. 
^'  It  is  strong,  and  therefore  it  is  moral  and  good/'  says  one  of  his 
characters,  and  this  maxim  is  too  often  illustrated  not  to  detect  in 
it  an  echo  of  Gorky's  own  code  of  ethics.  It  is  not  a  surprising  code, 
perhaps,  remembering  where  it  was  learned,  but  it  is  a  singularly 
brutal  one. 

Where  the  real  Gorky  appears — Gorky  the  artist — is  where  he 
enters  into  and  expresses  those  hidden  and  elusive  emotions  which 
in  all  hours  of  joy  or  sorrow  powerfully  move  the  human  heart ;  in 
a  realism  which  is  so  vivid  that  the  figures  are  etched  into  the  brain, 
and  so  true  that  they  are  recognised  at  once  as  living  creations ;  and 
above  all  in  his  power  to  unite  nature  and  man  together  in 
harmonious  touches.  The  realm  in  which  his  artistic  genius  is 
most  unfettered  is  the  vast  Russian  steppe,  rolling  and  billowing 
league  upon  league  until  it  melts  into  the  horizon ;  and  upon  this 
vast  stage  he  places  a  few  solitary  nomads,  ragged  and  lawless,  with 
the  wildness  of  the  steppe  in  their  natures,  and,  like  it,  unsubdued 
of  man.  As  they  trudge  along  the  weary  leagues  until  the  day  sets, 
or  sink  down  hungry  and  tired,  with  only  the  night  around,  and  the 
silent  stars  above,  the  artist  in  Gorky  emerges.  Something  of  the 
vastness,  the  solitariness,  the  sadness  of  the  scene  enters  into  the 
heart,  and  with  it  the  old  world  sorrow,  the  sense  of  the  tears  of 
things,  and  all  the  mystery  that  lies  around  the  world  aud  mixes  in 
human  life.  And  mixing  with  these  emotions  which  come  through 
nature  there  arises  a  vast  pity  for  these  homeless  wanderers,  a  pity 
which  even  their  coarse  language  and  lawless  desires  cannot  destroy. 
For  into  their  soul  states  Gt)rky  enters,  and  draws  down  into  them 
the  spirit  of  Nature,  and  blends  human  emotion  with  nature's 
effects.  It  is  done  with  such  ease  and  such  sympathy  that  one 
does  not  hesitate  in  such  moments  to  hail  him  as  a  Master.  We 
close  with  an  illustration  of  Gorky  the  artist.  It  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  entitled  Emelyan  Pilai,  and  is  translated  by  Dr.  Dillon.  A 
couple  of  tramps  are  on  the  march  in  search  of  food,  and  on  their 
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way  meet  some  shepherdsi,  who,  after  some  skirmishing  give  them 
fiome  bread  to  appease  their  hanger : 

^'  The  little  Russians  wended  their  way  towards  the  interior  of  the  steppe 
with  heavy  swaggering  gait,  looking  back  at  us  every  minute.  We 
remained  seated  on  the  earth,  and,  paying  no  further  heed  to  them,  tackled 
the  savoury  white  bread  with  the  suet. 

<*Emelyan  champed,  snuffled,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  avoided 
meeting  my  gaze. 

**  The  day  was  wearing  into  evening.  Far  off  over  the  sea  the  birth  was 
visible.  Slowly  it  crawled  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  drawing  a  light 
blue  film  along  the  gentle  ripple.  Away  in  the  same  distant  depths  of 
distance  arose  a  ridge  of  yellowish-lilac  clouds,  fringed  with  roseate  gold, 
and,  further  intensifying  the  murk,  floated  over  the  steppe.  And  in  the 
fiteppe  itself,  far,  far  away  on  its  utmost  ed/s^e,  a  vast  purple  fan  of  sunset 
glories  spread  itself  out  softly  and  tenderly,  suffusing  earth  and  heaven 
with  a  mellow  glow.  The  waves  kept  on  beating  the  beach,  and  the  sea, 
rose  here,  there  of  a  dark-bluish  hue,  throbbed  wonderously  beautiful  and 
mighty.  ..." 

Their  hanger  appeased,  Emelyaa  begins  to  recount  some  of  his 
past  experiences,  aad  recoants  how  he  is  tempted  by  another  to 
commit  a  marder : 

**  Here  he  paused  awhile,  and  slowly  twirled  his  cigarette. 

*'  The  simset  splendours  were  nearly  all  blotted  out,  only  one  little  rosy 
ribbon,  growing  paler  every  second,  still  slightly  tinged  the  corner  of  a 
downy  cloud  which  had  become  motionless,  as  if,  fallen  into  lassitude,  it 
had  got  frozen  and  fixed  in  the  darkening  heavens.  The  steppe  was 
wrapped  in  silence  and  sadness,  and  the  soothing  plash  of  the  waves 
rolling  restlessly  in  from  the  sea  with  a  monotonous  soft  sighing  intensified 
the  sadness  and  silence.  On  every  side  started  up  great  weird  shadows 
and  glided  towards  us  along  the  smooth  steppe,  which  lay  languid  from 
the  sultry  heat  of  the  day,  and  seemed  to  have  sunk  in  slumber.  And 
above  the  sea  the  stars  one  after  another  burst  gleaming  into  sight,  so 
pure,  80  new,  as  if  they  had  been  created  but  yesterday,  to  bespangle  the 
deep  velvety  heaven  of  the  south.  ,  .  ." 

When  Emelyan  resumes  he  tells  how  in  the  darkness  of  an 
October  night  he  went  oat  to  wait  by  a  bridge  crossing  a  river  for  a 
rich  merchant  whom  he  intended  to  rob : 

** .  .  .  Well,  I  lay  there  and  waited  for  one  thing,  and  what 
happened  was  something  wholly  different.  I  looked ;  some  one  was 
comiog  from  the  city  .  .  .  drunk  it  would  seem  .  .  .  I  hear  him  sob 
•  •  .  He  draws  nearer,  and  taming  my  eyes  I  behold — a  woman  !  " 
The  woman  has  come  oat  to  drown  herself,  being  forsaken  by  her 
lover.  In  the  sadness  of  her  condition  he  forgets  all  aboat  the  rich 
merchant  and  his  plans  to  rob  him.  A  new  nature  seems  suddenly 
to  emerge  as  he  comes  into  contact  with  her,  and  when  she  bids 
him  fmewell  at  her  own  door  he  refuses  the  money  she  fain  would 
press  vpon  him.  Then  the  watchman  appears,  he  is  accused  of 
ioitering  with  intent  to  steal,  there  is  a  scuffle,  and  he  spends  the 
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night  in  prison,  but  he  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  life,  and  thus  bi£s 
story  ends,  ''He  fell  silenf,  and  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
ground,  laying  his  arms  nnder  his  head,  and  gsziDg  at  the  beavenp^ 
velvety  and  star-studded.  And  everything  was  hushed  rouud  about. 
The  roll  of  the  Eurf  grew  softer  still  and  fainter,  and  came  floatiug 
towards  us  like  a  gentle  sigh  in  sleep." 

James  Burns,  B.A^ 


1903. 


MARRIAGE   WITH   DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER. 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  gifted  authoress  of  the  article  on. 
'^  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister/'  in  the  Jane  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century — and  After ^  hardly  does  full  justice  to  the- 
advocates  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  law,  inasmuch  as  she 
omits  some  points  on  which  those  advocates  rest  their  contention 
while  laying  more  stress  than  is  necessary  on  a  few  of  their  lesser 
arguments. 

Although  evidently  careful  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  those  wha 
differ  from  her  on  this  question  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman  is  not 
entirely  successful  in  concealing  the  distrust  with  which  she  regards 
her  opponents.  Possibly  if  she  could  for  a  moment  free  herself  ^ 
from  religious  prepossessions  she  might  be  led  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  other  side  than  appears  to  her  at  . 
present,  and  that  the  motives  of  the  advocates  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  may  be  as  pure  as  those  of  their  hand  fide 
adversaries.  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
question  beyond  remarking  that  the  prohibition  of  such  marriages- 
nowadays  is  only  rigidly  upheld  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  as 
British  subjects^  are  not  obliged  to  belong  to  that  Church  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  members  of  other  communities,  or  people  of  na 
particular  community,  should  be  bound  by  the  tenets  of  a  church  of 
which  they  are  not  members.  The  law,  if  passed,  will  not  interfere- 
with  a  strict  Anglicans  conscience  but  leave  him  as  free  as  he  is 
now  to  CDnform  to  the  doctrine  of  his  church ;  it  will  simply  enable^ 
a  non- Anglican  to  act  with  the  same  amount  of  freedom  which  is. 
enjoyed  by  everybody  out  of  England.  True  that  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  allowed  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  without  first 
obtaining  a  dispensation,  but  as  that  dispensation,  saving  exceptional 
cases,  is  invariably  granted,  the  rule  cannot  be  described  as  a  pro- 
hibition. 

Discussing  tbe  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
seriously  attach  any  weight  to  the  sentimental  argument  based  on 
the  presumed  fraternal  relationship  which  the  present  law  is  supposed 
to  safeguard.  Feelings,  fraternal  or  otherwise,  cannot  be  called  into 
existence  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  by  Church  rules.  A  fraternal 
feeling  may,  and  in  fact  does  often,  exist  between  parties  who  are 
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not  connected  either  by  the  tiea  of  consang^nify  or  of  affinity,  as  in 
the  case  of  people  who  have  known  each  other  from  infancy,  bat 
that  feeling  most  be  of  spontaneons  growth  and  cannot  be  created 
by  law.  Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  law  to  prevent  a  widower 
and  his  late  wife's  sister  from  faUing  in  love  with  each  other ;  and 
the  law  being  pov^erless  in  that  respect  it  is  most  unfair  that  its 
power  should  be  exerted  in  preventing  the  natural  sequel  to  a 
perfectly  natural  situation.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  love  between  a  widower  and  his  sister-in-law  is  an  evil  (a  pro- 
position which  on  rational  grounds  cannot  be  maintained),  the 
present  law  does  not  suppress  the  evil  but  merely  withholds  the 
remedy. 

Mrs.  Chapman  quotes  a  case : 

"  The  wife  has  grown  sickly ;  she  has  asked  a  young  and  pretty  sister  to 
help  her  in  her  family  cares,  and  she  becomes  aware  that  the  fraternal 
relation  is  waning,  and  that  a  feeling  abhorrent  to  it  is  growing  up 
between  the  two  persons  she  has  loved  and  trusted  most.  Can  any  one  say 
that  there  is  no  degradation  of  family  life,  no  stepping  down,  in  all  this  ?  ^ 

I  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Chapman — nobody  could  deny  the  degrada- 
tion, and  the  shame  of  it,  but  what  has  the  law  to  do  with  it  ?  Are 
we  to  understand  that  while  the  law  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his 
sister-in-law  after  his  wife's  death  there  is  no  degradation  in  his 
falling  in  love  with  her  while  the  wife  is  alive  ?  Can  it  be  held 
that  the  alteration  of  the  law  would  provide  temptation  where  none 
at  present  exists  ?  Or  will  it  be  maintained  that  so  long  as  there  is 
no  possible  prospect  of  marriage  there  can  be  no  danger  of  unlawful 
love  while  the  wife  is  living  ?  And,  farther,  does  Mrs.  Chapman 
look  upon  the  legal  fiction  of  fraternity  as  so  reliable  a  safeguard 
that  the  young  and  pretty  sister  above  referred  to  could  go  and 
live  with  her  widowed  brother-in-law  ?  And  if  she  could  not  do  so 
without  loss  of  reputation  what  becomes  of  the  boasted 
fraternity  ? 

Bat  why  should  the  sister  be  singled  cut  as  the  only  woman 
who,  being  called  to  assist  a  sickly  wife,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  that  wife's  husband  in  the  event  of  the  latter  becoming  a 
widower  ?  A  woman  may  have  a  dear  friend,  who  is  more  than  a 
tsister  to  her,  and  whom  she  would  naturally  send  for  if  in  want  of 
assistance,  or  whom  she  might  gladly  take  to  live  with  her  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  enjoying  her  company.  This  is  no  far-fetched 
hypothesis,  for  it  is  frequently  done.  Now  the  law,  to  be  consistent, 
ought  to  extend  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  widower  to  any 
woman  who  has  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him  in  his  wife's 
lifetime.  Cousins  often  occupy  that  privileged  position,  but  the 
law  does  not  contemplate  them ;  and  here  I  may  remark  the 
atrangeness  of  a  law  which  allows  a  man  to  marry  his  first  cousin, 
who  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  relationship  of  a  sister — a 
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genaine  sUter,  mind  yoa,  not  a  fictitioasly  legal  one — and  yet 
forbids  marriage  with  a  woman  who  is  a  complete  stranger  to  his 
blood. 

Mrs.  Chapman  objects,  and  others  have  objected  before  her,  to 
oar  treating  the  subject  in  piecemeal  fashion  instead  of  dealing  with 
the  principle  of  marriages  of  affinity  generally,  and  proceeds  to  ask 
why  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  his  stepmother,  or  a 
woman  her  son-in-law,  &c.  ?  My  answer  to  this  is  simply  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  such  marriages,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not 
be  considered.  We  do  not  legislate  when  there  is  no  call  for 
legislation.  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  desideratom,  and  as  such  it  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

Going  back  to  the  pleasant  fiction  of  fraternity  by  affinity, 
ehoald  the  desired  alteration  in  the  law  be  carried,  and  shoald  the 
change  entail  a  diminution  of  the  familiar  intercourse  between 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  I  should  not  greatly  regret  that  result. 
My  experience,  I  grieve  to  say,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the 
amiable  contributor  to  the  Nineteenth  Century — and  After.  I  have 
lived  most  of  my  life  on  the  Continent,  and  during  many  years  in 
the  Consular  service  of  a  foreign  country  I  have  officially  had 
frequent  and  painful  opportunities  of  investigating  the  antecedents 
of  unfortunate  women  who  are  placed  under  police  surveillance. 
Those  investigations  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  first  cause  of  the  fall  of  those  unfortunates 
was  the  brother-in-law.  So  much  for  the  comforting  assertion 
that 

"  the  fraternal  relation  by  adoption  is  secured  from  passion  by  the  most 
fltringmit  and  time-honoured  of  sanctions." 

Against  Mrs.  Chapman's  hundreds  of  sisters-in-law  who,  she  feels 
sure,  would  bear  her  oat  in  saying  that 

*Hhe  relation  between  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  is  one  of  the 
flowers  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  that  it  is  the  fraternal  relation  with  a  differ- 
ence, that  it  has  a  fragrance  of  its  very  own,  for  there  is  what  we  call 
'*  romance  "  in  it,  quite  apart  from  love-making." 

I  could  set  a  greater  number  to  whose  ears  that  pretty  sentiment 
would  sound  like  a  bitter  mockery,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that, 
but  for  the  dangerous  intimacy  which  the  legal  relationship  of 
affinity  sanctions,  many  a  poor  girl,  whose  sad  case  was  brought 
nnder  my  notice,  might  have  been  saved  and  reserved  for  a  pure 
and  honest  life. 

Let  me  wind  up  with  another  and  more  cheerful  statement,  also 
drawn  from  personal  experience.  I  count  friends  by  the  dozen  on 
the  Continent  who  are  married  to  their  deceased  wives*  sisters,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  is 
not  happy  in  his  second  marriage  ;  most  of  them  have  children  by 
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tbe  first  wife,  and  I  imagine  that  it  was  chiefly  for  that  very 
reason  that  they  each  chose  for  hia  second  wife  his  sister-in-law  aSt 
the  most  likely  person  to  prove  an  affectionate  stepmother.  The 
legality  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  evidently  works 
well  in  onr  Coloniep,  at  least  I  presume  so,  for  if  attended  with  ill 
effects  Mrs.  Chapman  would  not  have  failed  to  point  them  ont^ 
whereas  she  contents  herself  with  saying  that 

''  the  ideal  of  life  in  the  Colonies  is  necessarily  a  very  imperfect  one  aa- 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mother  Country.  We  have  a  long  and  varied^ 
past,  and  our  community  at  this  day  embraces  many  elements,  social  and> 
educational,  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  as  well  as  of  practical, 
experience,  which  the  oldest  of  colonial  communities  do  not  and  cannot- 
possess.  If  we  look  to  the  history  of  the  English  race  in  the  past,  and  onr 
its  various  constituents  at  present,  it  seems  simply  grotesque  that  England 
should  alter  her  man  iage  law  because  her  Colonies  have  altered  theirs  ?  " 

No ;  the  law  should  not  be  altered  because  the  Colonies  have  altered^ 
theirs,  but  because  the  alteration  would  gladden  many  a  heart, 
without  doing  harm  to  anybody,  and  because  colonial  ezperiencei 
added  to  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  prove  that  the  dread  of 
injury  to  family  life  which  the  change  is  supposed  to  involve  i» 
unfounded. 

"It  is  for  disinterested  parties,**  says  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman, '* to> 
look  at  the  question  in  a  broader  light  than  do  those  who  are  interested! 
either  as  principals  or  advocates." 

Quite  so,  but  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  "  Who  looks  at  the  ques- 
tion in  the  broader  light  ?  Those  who  rest  their  case  on  the  expe- 
rience and  testimony  of  the  whole  civilised  world  to  the  exception 
of  Great  Britain,  or  those  who,  while  afiSrming  their  opinion  that, 
the  question  is  not  one  either  of  theology  or  Biblican  scholarship,, 
insist  that  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  onr  gnid» 
on  the  question  of  marriage  ?  " 

The  upholders  of  tbe  marriage  law  as  it  stands  at  present  could 
not  have  found  an  abler  exponent  of  their  sentiments  than  the  Hon.. 
Mrs.  Chapman,  for  she  has  succeeded  in  making  the  most  of  a  case* 
which,  I  beg  leave  to  consider,  weak.  Nobody  could  doubt  her 
sincerity,  and  the  charm  of  her  graceful  style  is  most  alluring.  Her- 
appeal  to  science,  however,  adds  nothing  to  the  arguments  suggested! 
by  her  devotion  to  Anglican  precepts ;  and  when  she  tells  us  of* 
there  being  no  doubt  that  human  progress  is  a  record  of  slow  stepe^ 
upward  from  the  brute  level,  she  weakens  the  force  of  her  appeal  ta" 
time-honoured  traditions,  for  she  must  then  logically  admit  onr 
right,  nay  our  duty,  to  improve  laws  dating  from  remote  ages  and 
conceived  by  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  antiquity,  were  necessarily^ 
nearer  the  brute  level  than  we  are. 

Walter  Lisle. 


'9«3- 


THE   ETHICS  OF   WHEELS. 


It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  wheel  has  had  an  ethical  inflaence 
opon  the  destinies  of  primeval  man  in  his  upward  trend  towards  the 
.position  occupied  by  his  civilised  descendant  of  to-day.  If  individual, 
civic,  national  and  international  life  were  robbed  of  the  wheel  of 
civilisation  a  panic  would  immediately  result,  and  the  cosmos  of 
living  would  be  reduced  to  a  chaos.  Nothing  that  could  be  con- 
ceived could  produce  such  a  revulsion  of  thought,  such  a  cataclysm, 
AS  it  were,  of  catastrophe,  and  such  a  paralysis  of  private  and  public 
life  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  wheel  and  its  use.  If  any  man  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  exact  a  tax  as  coming  from  the  world  s 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  upon  the  wheel,  his  purse  would  be  filled 
with  untold  wealth,  poured  in  from  all  parts,  all  climes,  and  all  races 
of  mankind. 

It  is  only  when  such  a  loss  is  contemplated  that  the  true  value 
And  significance  of  such  an  apparently  simple  piece  of  mechanism 
is  comprehended.  Unless  such  an  imposed  tax  were  paid,  all 
.  watches  and  clocks,  many  instruments  invaluable  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  life,  innumerable  locomotive  appliances  indispen- 
sable to  private  and  public  necessities,  all  carriage  and  transportation 
on  earth  and  sea  of  various  peoples,  goods  and  chattels,  would  be 
immediately  stopped,  and  nothing  but  stagnation  and  paralysis 
would  result.  Indeed,  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  withdrawal  of  the 
.  wheel  from  the  common  uses  of  man  is  unthinkable.  Mankind 
would  for  the  moment  be  rendered  impotent,  and  life  would  be  at  a 
standstill. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  civilisation  started  with  the  advent 
of  the  wheel.  Primeval  man  can  be  imagined,  as  the  first  glimpse 
of  enlightenment  penetrated  his  dark  brain,  bewildered  at  the 
thought  of  the  dampness  and  inconvenience  of  his  houseless  exist- 
ence, striving  mentally  to  overcome  the  difficalties  of  the  situation. 
.  For  protection  against  the  elements  some  sort  of  shelter  was  neces- 
.  sary.  With  his  crude  axe  trees  were  felled,  and  huge  trunks  and 
branches  were  rolled  along  the  earth's  surface  to  the  desired  place 
of  retreat  from  the  storms  and  stress  of  weather.  Sach  rudimen- 
tary methods  were  slow  and  cumbersome,  and  it  may  farther  be 
imagined  that  his  awakened  intellect  bethought  itself  of  a  more  easy 
way  of  transporting  his  wood.     To  save  the  friction  of  the  ground, 
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naturally  increased  by  the  weight  of  bis  timber,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  few  small  branches  smoothed  and  nsed  as  rollers  rendered  the 
task  comparatively  lighter.  These  crade  rollers  are  to  their  original 
parents  representatives  of  the  present  up-to-date  wheel.  Later  on 
the  prehistoric  ancestor  of  civilised  man  found  the  continual  pick* 
ing  up  of  these  rollers  left  behind  a  tedious  and  slow  occupation. 
Thrown  back  upon  his  wits,  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  his 
dull  imagination  that  could  the  rollers  but  be  fixed,  yet  capable  of 
revolving,  another  step  in  advance  could  be  secured.  In  this  manner 
the  crude  framework  to  attach  the  rollers  was  designed,  and  tiie 
parent  of  the  earliest  carriage  was  created. 

The  rudimentary  carriage  was  sufficient  only  for  its  day,  and  the 
awakened  intellect  of  primeval  man  being  still  dissatisfied  with  his 
poor  methods  of  locomotion  again  set  to  work  to  construct  what  is 
now  known  as  the  solid  wheel  still  in  existence  in  certain  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  natural  sequence  of  events  the 
substitution  of  spokes  for  the  solid  wood  and  the  introd  action  of 
metal  a*t  the  wearing  parts  came  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  whole  object  of  the  wheel,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  to  reduce 
friction  to  a  minimnm,  aud  the  present  bicycle  wheel,  with  its 
delicate  mechanism,  and  f rictionless  ball  bearings,  only  points  the 
way  to  unknown  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  wheel  may  be 
regarded  as  a  section  through  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  and  the  sphere 
itself  is  a  wheel  in  the  widest  sense  capable  of  revolution  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  the  use  of  the  spherical  wheel — if  such  it  may  be 
termed — is  endless.  From  babyhood  upwards  the  friction  of  life 
is  lessened  by  the  utilisation  of  various  implements  and  instruments 
without  which  so-called  civilisation  might  possibly  be  unbearable. 
To  lessen  the  friction  of  seriousness  the  wheel  plays  its  part  grandly 
in  recreation.  Without  it  our  national  games  would  be  non-existent. 
Cricket,  football,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  croquet,  billiards — allrequiro 
a  ball.  Looking  upwards  towards  the  canopy  of  heaven  a  whole 
constellation  visible  to  the  eye  of  man  betrays  the  marvellous 
wonders  of  astronomy,  and  points  to  the  imaginative  thinker  such  a 
spherical  wheel  unthinkable  in  its  marvellousness.  The  planets  as 
seen  through  the  most  powerful  telescope,  revolving  on  their  wondrous 
orbits,  awakens  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  worlds  as  yet  unknown 
because  unseen,  and  further  a  multitude  of  solar  systems,  revolving 
on  unknown  stupendous  orbits,  inconceivable  to  man. 

Hence,  the  wheel  takes  its  place  in  the  simple  and  complex  life 
of  primeval  and  civilised  man.  Step  by  step  it  has  led  him  to 
abandon  his  crude  methods  of  barbarism  to  take  up  more  highly 
skilled  appliances,  and  delicately  wrought  machinery.  The  wheel 
is  symbolic  of  movement,  and  movement  with  least  friction  is  revo- 
lution, and  revolution  takes  the  form  of  a  ^'  spherical "  or 
'*  sectional "  wheel,  so  a  wheel  is  representative  of  an  influence  that 
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permeates  all  that  is  seen  or  known  of  the  infinite  great  and  infinite 
small,  and  existence  without  the  common  and  familiar  object  known 
as  the  wheel  is  incomprehensive  to  man. 

The  wheel,  however,  has  its  dark  side,  as  all  other  weapons  of 
man's  enlightenment  and  civilisation,  for,  although  originally  designed 
to  aid  man,  it  eventually  was  yoked  as  an  instrument  of  torture  and 
destruction.  In  Germany  the  wheel,  as  an  instrument  of  torture^ 
was  used  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  previous  to  this  period  was  common  in  England  for  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class.  Even  Shakespeare 
apparently  refers  to  this  in  Coriolanus,  iii.|  2  : 

'^  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears^  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheels  or  at  wild  horses'  heels." 

The  Bible  contains  many  references  to  the  wheel  as  a  weapon  of 
destruction  and  of  warfare,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  chariots  on 
wheels  were  known  as  early  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ 
was  bom.  Judging  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  and  by  reference 
to  many  prophecies  contained  in  Jeremiah,  the  wheel  had  a  mar- 
vellous hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  thinking  generations  at 
that  time,  and  wheels  of  flying  machines  are  prophesied  as  follows : 
''•  .  .  and  when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up^  the  wheels 
were  lifted  up  .  .  •  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the 
wheels." 

Illustrative  of  the  hold  that  the  wheel  had  upon  the  imagination 
of  even  early  writers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Greek  mythology 
narrates  the  punishment  of  a  hero,  who  had  boasted  of  a  certain 
sin  with  a  goddess,  by  being  fastened  in  hell  to  a  fiery  wheel  per- 
petually turning  round.  Referring  to  perpetual  motion,  this,  too, 
takes  its  form  in  an  overbalancing  wheel,  which  was  a  favourite 
contrivance  of  those  who  sought  to  perpetuate  their  fame  with 
the  invention  of  an  ever-moving  apparatus,  and  was,  in  fact, 
adopted  as  such  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  a  few  centuries 
ago. 

In  literature,  and  especially  in  poetry,  the  wheel  has  had  a 
peculiar  influence  upon  the  author's  imagination,  as  many  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Homer,  &c, 
will  show.  Shakespeare  refers  to  one  of  the  attributes  of  fortune 
as  the  emblem  of  mutability  in  the  following  : 

"  The  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel." 

— He^iry  F.,  iii.,  (?• 

Then  again,  as  illustrative  of  the  burden  or  refrain  of  a 
ballad: 
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"  You  must  sing  a-down,  a-down. 
An  you  call  him  a-down-a, 
0^  bow  the  wheel  becomes  it !  " 

— Hamlet,  iv.,  5. 

A  very  fiae  quotation  is  obtained  from  South,  illustrative  of  the 
circumgyration  of  life,  which  reads  as  follows: 

*^  According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  of  thingp,  the 
proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long  trampling  upon  others,  come  at 
length  to  be  trampled  upon  themselves." 

An  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humour  latent  in  the  human  encepbalon 
is  discovered  in  the  phrase,  to  "  break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel,"  as 
showing  a  suggested  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offence  and  importance  of  the  offender,  or  to  employ  great  means 
or  exertions  for  trifling  ends.  Then  there  is  the  ethical  appeal  to  do 
one's  best,  whatever  that  is,  in  the  phrase  ''  to  put  one's  shoulder 
to  the  wheel/'  i.e.,  to  assist  in  bearing  a  burden,  or  in  overcoming 
a  difficulty ;  to  exert  or  to  bestir  one's  self. 

There  is  also  the  quotation,  '^  wheels  within  wheels,"  which  refers 
so  adequately  to  the  complication  of  life's  circumstances,  influences, 
motives,  &c. 

In  calm  domesticity,  by  the  advent  of  the  wheel  in  the  shape  of 
the  sewing-machine  and  the  bicycle,  what  a  great  change  in  the 
.  habits  and  customs  of  men  is  wrought !  Even  Punch  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  some  words  of  wisdom  in  a  fanny  sense,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  quotation :  '*  A  man's  life  revolves  on 
.  curves  of  intellect.  It  is  on  the  hard  lines  of  the  emotions  that 
a  woman's  life  progresses.  Both  revolve  in  cycles  of  masterpieces. 
They  should  revolve  on  bi-cycles  built,  if  possible,  for  two." 

Another  humourist  relates  that  at  the  advent  of  the  wheel  woman 
•ceased  to  be  a  lonely  molecule  wandering  in  a  world  of  homogeneous 
particles,  and  became  a  being  capable  of  enjoying  individual  and 
•collective  life ;  while  Lady  Colin  Campbell  gives  the  following 
unstinting  eulogy  of  the  pastime  of  cycling : 

"On  a  bicycle  to  wish  and  to  do  in  the  matter  of  speed  are  one; 
there  is  no  using  of  whip  on  a  poor  tired  horse,  no  protest  from  one's 
conscience  at  urging  on  a  weary  fellow-creature.  And  so,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  as  swiftly  as  softly,  and  as  silently,  Ixiona  carries  one 
back  to  the  haven  where  I  would  be  by  the  shores  of  the  unvintaged 
sea." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the  aid  of  wheels  a  new  world  of 
ptoasure  awaits  to  be  explored.  Where  before  humans  crept  about 
on  legs,  they  now  glide  hither  and  thither,  gathering  health, 
strength,  and  interest  as  the^  flit.  Not  only  rapid  thought,  quick 
judgment,  and  prompt  action  are  inspired  by  the  pastime  of  cycling 
or  motoring,  but  a  charming  sense  of  independence  is  enjoyed,  and 
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what  the  late  Sir  BeDJamin  Ward  Richardson  styled  as  the 
''  athleticism  of  the  soqI  *'  is  cultivated.  An  enthusiast  thus  gives 
expression  to  the  depths  of  his  feelings : 

''  You  may  keep  your  spur  and  saddle. 

Naught  I  care ; 
If  you  like  canoe  and  paddle. 

That  is  fair. 
On  my  wheel,  away  in  flight. 
Rosy  morn  or  glorious  night. 
What  with  cycler's  keen  delight 

Can  compare  ?  " 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  note  what  evolution  and  revolution  have 
been  wrought  by  the  advent  of  new  instrumentalities  in  the  hands 
of  man.  A  piece  of  metal  twisted  in  a  certain  way,  coupled  with 
other  metallic  parts,  fitted  with  a  little  rubber  here,  a  portion  of 
leather  there,  and  a  few  cnpfuls  of  air,  and  a  mechanism  is  created 
that  seemed  to  be  unconsciously  designed  from  the  first  to  revolu- 
tionise the  traditions,  habits,  an(}  customs  of  the  highest  civilised 
races,  to  bring  wisdom,  health,  and  happiness,  and  to  redeem  society 
firom  much  unnecessary  enslavement.  New  worlds  hitherto  un- 
explored await  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  scientifia 
cyclist  can  potter  along  hedgerows  hunting  for  specimens,  and  even 
the  ordinary  rider  can  discover  milestones,  boundary  posts,  obelisks, 
finger  boards,  diversions  of  old  roads,  bank  cuttings  and  road 
sni&ces  which  afibrd  interesting  points  of  observation,  and  fre- 
quently problems  not  obviously  easy  of  solution,  strange  dialects, 
quaint  names,  queer  customs,  can  be  noticed  in  a  day's  ride  from 
any  centre.  The  cycling  enthusiast,  indeed,  has  many  joyful  ways 
before  him,  and  he  who  chooses  a  moonlight  trip  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  nature  from  quite  a  new  point  of  view. 

Although  the  wheel  has  mostly  been  democratic  in  its  utilisation,, 
it  has  also  been  aristocratic  and  plutocratic.  In  the  early  Yictorian- 
ers,  when  railways  were  first  invented,  it  was  considered  infra  dig^ 
for  the  aristocrat  family  to  travel  by  rail  except  in  their  own 
carriage,  which  was  carried  bodily,  passengers  and  all,  on  a  truck 
specially  built  for  the  purpose.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the 
prejudice  of  travelling  in  public  vehicles  was  overcome  by  the 
separation  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  of  travellers  in 
different  compartments.  The  twentieth  century  has  adopted  the 
more  democratic  plan  of  arrangement  with  the  adoption  of  the  tube 
railway  and  the  electric  car  tramway,  which  make  no  distinction 
of  classes  except,  indeed,  between  the  smoking  and  non-smoking 
passengers.  This  democratisation  of  travellers  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  ethical  influence  upon  passengers,  and  even  upon  civilised  life, 
for  it  points  to  the  coming  cleanliness  of  apparel  of  the  so-called 
working  classes,  who  may  feel  sensitive  while  sitting  on  the  same 
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seats  and  next  to  cleanly  attired  people.  It  is  this  democracy 
of  the  wheel  that  gives  so  hopefnl  a  colour  to  the  fatare 
developments. 

In  tracing  the  wheel  and  its  inflaence  upon  individaalistic  and 
collective  life,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ethical  character  of  the 
various  improvements  which  have  led  to  the  rise  and  fall,  the  nse 
and  non-nse,  and  the  supply  and  demand  of  various  instruments. 
Take,  for  instance,  warfare ;  how  much  more  concentrated  action 
was  required  by  a  party  of  men,  all  working  simultaneously  for  a 
set  purpose,  in  the  manipulation  of  a  cannon,  as  compared  with  the 
individual  effort  necessary  for  the  firing  of  a  rifle.  Many  other 
comparisons  of  a  like  nature  exist  in  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  life,  and  demonstrate  independence  and  interdependence 
of  individual  and  collective  life  as  they  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
The  wheel  has  ever  been  in  the  midst  of  all  reforms  and  counter- 
reforms  suggested  by  progressive  minds  in  a  conservative  population. 
It  can  surely  be  truthfully  stated  that  no  machinery  has  ever  been 
invented  without  some  part  or  portion  of  it  taking  the  shape  of  a 
wheel  or  roller,  and  no  building  has  ever  been  constructed  without 
the  aid  of  that  ever  present  helper  of  man,  the  wheel,  except  indeed 
a  hut  constructed  by  primeval  tribes. 

.  There  has  never  been,  and  probably  there  never  will  be,  any 
question  of  monopoly  connected  with  the  wheel  by  any  one  man,  or 
.any  special  section  of  mankind ;  it  has  always  been  the  property  of 
humanity.  The  aristocrat  and  plutocrat  may  have  possessed  tem- 
porary domination  of  it,  but  only  for  a  period,  and  then  the  subjects 
•of  King  Demos  have  always  had  some  connection  with  it,  however 
islight.  The  wheel  and  its  appurtenances  may  have  been  owned  by 
the  few,  but  the  mass  has  worked  it. 

But  the  great  and  fioal  attribute  of  the  wheel  is  that  it  has 
redeemed  man  from  slavery.  It  has  led  to  his  abandonment  as  a 
beast  of  burden  ;  it  has  raieed  him  to  a  drawer  or  a  driver  from  a 
•carrier ;  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  his  evolution  from  a  hand- 
worker to  a  superintendent  of  delicate  and  valuable  machinery,  and 
from  a  walker  to  a  traveller.  What  it  will  do,  or  what  it  has  in 
store,  for  man  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen.  Wonderful  inven- 
tions are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air,  and  men's  thoughts  travel  to  the 
control  of  the  wind  and  air  as  an  agency  of  locomotion,  and  there  is 
much  talk  in  various  quarters  of  marvellous  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
stmction  and  utilisation  of  water  wheels,  to  say  nothing  of  road 
machinery  capable  of  travelling  at  a  hitherto  unheard  of  rate  of 
speed. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  what  the  ethics  of  wheels  has  done  in 
the  past,  but  what  is  to  happen  in  the  future  cannot  be  prophesied 
in  these  pages.  The  nse  of  expensive  and  delicate  machinery  has 
led   to  the  construction  of  well  lighted  and  comfortably  warmed 
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workshops ;  the  steam-eDgine,  the  motor-car,  and  the  bicycle  have 
paved  the  way  for  speedy  and  clean  rail  and  road  transit,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  wheel  in  the  pursuits  of  war  and  peace  has  led  to 
highly  skilled  labonr  as  it  relates  to  industrial  and  collective  life. 
In  fact,  man  by  his  wit  and  wisdom  has  apparently  never  invented 
anything  that  can  compare  with  the  wheel  concerning  its  ethical 
value  to  humanity. 

N.  G.  Bacon. 


Auc- 


ON   PUTTING    PRACTICE  BEFORE 
THEORY. 


There  are  two  main  divieions  in  all  work  and  effort — ^the  mentaf 
and  the  mannal,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Though  th» 
fields  of  thought  and  action  are  closely  united,  we  nevertheless- 
recognise  a  wide  gap  between  them,  and  often  serions  appai'ent 
contradictions.  In  actual  experience,  doctrine  and  life  in  religion,, 
and  theory  and  practice  in  morals,  science,  and  social  life  often 
present  great  divergencies,  which  are  not  always  uniform.  In 
morals,  theory  is  generally  better  than  practice;  in  theology, 
science,  and  social  life,  practice  is  often  superior  to  theory.  Bat,, 
in  neither  case  is  practice  necessarily  dependent  on,  or  absolutely 
governed  by,  theory.  We  do  not  need  a  complete  scheme  of  ideaa 
and  relations  before  we  can  pursue  any  course  of  action,  or  even  of 
intellectual  inquiry.  Men  act  largely  from  habit,  custom,  and 
traditions ;  and  truth,  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  has  been 
reached  rather  through  practical  investigation  of  facts  than  through 
d  priori  theories  or  abstract  speculation.  To  arrive  at  true  doctrinea 
or  theories  in  science  or  religion,  practice  has  been,  and  must  be, 
put  before  theory,  or  be  closely  allied  with  it.  To  put  theory  before 
practice,  or  to  dissever  them,  has  always  impaired  truth  or  led  to 
error. 

Not  only  is  theory  valueless  except  so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to 
practice,  but  unless  reached  through  practice  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  false.     History  shows  that  the  successful  pursuit  of  human ' 
industries   or   knowledge,  or  even  the  discovery  of   new  truths,.  ^ 
simply  demands  genius  and  ideas — a  working  plan,  such  as  that  of  \ 
an  architect  in  building — not  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  a  speculative  l 
conception   of  processes   and  results.     So  fieur  as  a  philosophical  ! 
explanation  of  things  is  attainable,  we  reach  it  through  practice ;  to  , 
formulate  it  apart  from  facts  and  experience  is  to  risk,  if  not  to , 
court,  error. 

Is  not  this  one  explanation  of  much  of  man's  abortive  effort  and 
erroneous  and  unjust  judgments  ?  Doctrine  and  theory  are  ueces^aij ; 
true  theories  are  as  essential  to  noble  life  and  character  as  true 
practice ;  abstract  speculation  has  its  place  in  education  and  culture  ^ 
but  we  cannot  begin  with  theory,  or  sever  it  from  practice.    Nor  has 
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the  world  oatgrown  the  dangerons  tendency  of  unguarded  reliance 
on  theory.  The  mere  theorist  is  still  abroad ;  and  Dickens'  satirical 
phrase,  ^'How  not  to  do  it,"  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the 
fx)litical  and  social  conditions  of  onr  day.  In  this,  as  in  every  age, 
the  knowledge  needed  by  the  majority  of  men  is  concrete,  not 
abstract;  moral,  not  metaphysical;  religious,  not  speculative; 
practical,  not  theoretical.  So  far  as  the  average  man  can  reach  the 
latter  terms  in  this  series,  he  will  reach  them  through  practice  of 
^he  former.  Through  the  experience  of  the  concrete,  the  moral,  the 
<«ligious  and  the  practical,  he  will  realise — so  far  as  he  realises  them 
At  all — the  abstract,  the  metaphysical,  the  speculative,  and  the 
theoretical. 

It  is  to  the  reversal  of  this  process — putting  theory  firsfc — ^that 
•some  of  the  greatest  errors,  falsehoods  and  tyrannies  in  human  history 
ore  traceable.  By  mere  thinking,  whether  in  science  or  religion, 
men  have  never  reached  the  truth.  It  is  only  as  they  have  united 
action  with  thought,  sought  to  know  what  was  really  fact,  apart 
Altogether  from  any  preconceived  notions  of  their  own,  that  tiiey 
have  come  to  know  anything.  Condillac  tells  an  instructive  story 
on  this  point,  of  a  philosopher  who  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
principle  which  sufficed  to  account  for  all  the  strange  phenomena  of 
chemistry.  He  hastened  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  a  skilful 
chemist,  who,  having  patiently  listened  to  him,  told  him  there  was 
^Mily  one  unfortunate  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  chemical  facts 
47ere  precisely  the  converse  of  what  he  had  supposed  them  to  be. 
!But  far  from  being  abashed  by  this  discouraging  answer,  this 
philosopher  was  such  an  inveterate  theorist  that  he  immediately 
4«plied,  "  Well,  then,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  the  facto 
4ire,  that  I  may  explain  them  on  my  system."  This  is  putting 
^eory  before  practice  indeed,  and  we  see  what  came  of  it.  But 
*the  same  thing  has  been  done  again  and  again  in  education,  science, 
politics,  religion  and  social  life;  not  eimply  in  the  minds  of 
•individuals,  but  ia  schemes  of  thought  and  life;  by  nations, 
ohurches,  govemmento,  systema,;  and  it  is  being  done  to-day,  in 
perhaps  unsuspected  ways,  with  the  most  banefal  results. 

We  ipay  illustrate  this  by  glancing  for  a  moment  at  what  putting 
theory  before  practice  has  meant  in  the  realm  of  natural  science. 
In  our  reference  to  what  are  called  *'  the  dark  ages,"  we  cast  no 
reflection  on  the  astrologers  and  alchemists,  but  simply  use  their 
^conduaions  as  a  lesson.  They  did  not  possess  the  means — the 
instmmento  and  contributory  knowledge — ^belonging  to  modem  times, 
and  their  eflbrta  were  doubtless  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  ours. 
ITone  the  less,  we  see  that  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  and  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  erred  in  putting 
*tlieofy  before  practice,  and  were  consequently  doomed  to  failure. 
And  the  coarse  of  scientific  inquiry  since  has  completely  justified 
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this  verdict.    It  has  only  been  by  reversing  this  method,  by  following^ 

the  Bftoonian  or  inductive  philosophy — putting  practice  before  theory 

— that  advance  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  science,  or  even 

of  general  knowledge.     In  astronomy,  for  instance,  it  was  only 

through  the  actual  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the  aid  of 

powerful  telescopes  and  the  help  of  the  higher  mathematics,  that 

the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  modem  science  has  been  attained.    It 

was  his  devotion  to  mathematics,  the  most  exacting  and  demonstrable 

of  the  sciences,  which  led  Copernicus  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the 

earth's  motion,  and  similar  studies  led  Newton  to  establish  it.     In 

physics,  advance  has  similarly  been  made  through  practical  observa* 

tion.     It  was  the  movement  of  the  swaying  lamp  in  Pisa  cathedral 

that  suggested  to  Galileo  the  isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of  the 

pendulum ;  the  fall  of  an  apple  which  revealed  to  Newton  the  law 

of  gravitation ;  and  it  was  watching  the  rushing  steam  from  his 

mother's  tea-kettle  that  taught  James  Watt  its  elastic  force  and  led 

to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.     The  history  of  geology, 

chemistry  and  electricity,  bears  the  same  testimony  to  practice  as 

being  the  road  at  once  to  just  ideas  and  to  utility.     It  was  ''The 

Testimony  of  the  Eocks  " — the  actual  interrogation  of  the  secrets  of 

the  earth's  crust — ^that  led  to  the  revolution  in  our  notions  of  the 

earths  antiquity,  formation,  &c. ;'^   and  the  practical  experiments 

and    analysis    of   substances,    by  men   like   Priestley,  Cavendish, 

Lavoisier    (the   discoverer    of    oxygen),    Guy   Lussac,     Berzelius^ 

Thomson,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and   IParaday,  that    have  virtually 

created  the  sciences  of  modern  chemistry  and  electricity. 

Faraday's  career  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

practical  experiment  leads  to  truth  and  discovery  in  science,  which 

oonld  never  otherwise  be  reached.     Both  the  discovery  of  electro*'- 

magnetism  by  Oersted,  and  of  magneto-electricity  by  Faraday,  illus*^ 

trate  this.     The  former  failed  to  demonstrate  his  conviction  of  the 

relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism  so  long  as  the  wire  from 

the  battery  was  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  magnetic  needle,  but 

the   instant  it    was    placed  parallel    with    the    needle    the    latter 

oscillated,  and  by  reversing  the  current  the  needle  deviated  in  the 

contrary    direction.       Professor    Hansteen  remarked    at    the   time 

that  Oersted  might  truly  be  said  to  have  ''  tumbled  over  this  by 

accident."     "  But,"  he  added,  as  Lagrange  said  of  Newton,  '*  such 

accidents  only  meet  persons  who  deserve  them."     Faraday,  as  every 

scientific  student  knows, ''  completed  Oersted's  deteotidn  (as  Professor 

'  Speaking  of  Hagh  Miller,  Peter  Bajne  sajs  :  "  As  a  geologist,  his  repntatioD  is 
secarelj  based  upon  his  actaal  discover)*  of  important  fossil  organisms,  one  of  which 
bears  his  own  name;  and  on  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  formation* 
in  which  these  organisms  occur.    His  eye  to  eye  acquaintance  with  nature  is  attested 


on  every  page.  His  powers  of  observation  were  singularly  strong  and  accurate.' 
{Life  and  Letters.)  "  In  indurated  clay  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  fonna- 
tion  he  discovered  and  dug  out  nodules  which,  when  laid  open  by  a  skUful  blow  of 
the  hammer,  displayed  certain  organisms  that  had  never  been  seen  by  a  human 
eye." — kxi.  Efkeyelopadia  BritannUa, 
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Hansteen  Bays)  by  inverting  the  experiment,  by  demonstrating  that 
an  electrical  current  can  be  excited  by  a  magnet,  and  this  wa&  no 
accident,  bat  a  consequence  of  a  clear  idea/'  But  notwithstanding 
this  "  clear  idea/'  which  was  itself  bom  of  years  of  practical  electrical 
researches — "  so  vast/'  says  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  "  that  it  seems  im- 
possible one  man  could  have  done  so  much  " — Faraday  continued 
his  experiments  for  four  years  after  Oersted's  discovery  before  he 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  its  compliment — magneto-electricity — 
of  the  practical  utility  of  which  in  electro-plating,  electric  lighting, 
and  electric  traction  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Oar  point  simply  is, 
that  this  success  was  gained  by  putting  practice  first,  by  a  supreme 
regard  for  facts.  Faraday's  motto  was,  *'  Try  it ;  try  it."  *'  Without 
experiment,"  he  says,  *'  I  am  nothing,  but  still  try,  for  who  knows 
what  is  possible  ?  "  But  it  is  astonishing  how  far  the  popular  mind 
is  from  this  practical  standpoint,  how  prone  people  are,  like  th& 
philosopher  quoted  by  Condillac,  to  divorce  practice  from  theory. 
Faraday  was  constantly  beset  by  persons  who  imagined  that  they 
had  *'  discovered  something,"  but  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  patience  to  practically  test  their  ideas.  '^  The  volunteers,"  he- 
says,  *'are  serious  embarassments  generally  to  the  experimental 
philosopher.  Of  the  numerous  suggestions,  hints,  and  propositions 
of  various  kinds  ofiered  to  me,  very  freely  on  the  part  of  the 
proposers,  for  my  exclusive  investigation  and  final  honour,  all 
(though  the  number  was  remarkably  great),  with  only  a  single 
exception,  proved  absolutely  worthless." 

Oar  position  then  is,  that  except  in  the  realm  of  purely  abstract 
thought,  knowledge  can  only  be  discovered  by  putting  practice 
before  theory,  by  linking  thought  indissolubly  with  action — that 
concrete  thought  not  reached  through  action,  or  dissevered  from  it, 
will  have  some  element  of  falsehood  or  error.  May  we  not — to 
illustrate  great  things  by  small — take  a  lesson  on  this  point  from 
the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  ?  Here  we  have — as  more  or  less 
in  all  animals — an  automatic  union  of  thought  and  action.  The 
ant,  in  the  structure  of  its  nests  and  in  the  btoring  of  grain,  and 
the  bee,  in  formiog  the  honeycomb  of  hexagonal  cells  with  pyramidal 
bases — the  strongest  and  lightest  structure  known — and  in  the 
choice  of  nectar-yielding  flowers  for  obtaining  honey,  show  a  com- 
bination of  thought  with  action  which  is  truly  remarkable.  This,  as 
with  all  instinct,  is  involuntary,  and  admits  of  no  variation  or 
increase ;  but  it  none  the  less  suggests  that  man's  high  prerogative 
of  severing  these  two  powers — of  thinking  without  acting — is  not 
only  a  great  responsibility,  but  (if  truth  can  be  reached  only 
through  their  union)  may  become  a  serious  temptation.  Is  there 
not  in  the  life  of  these  comparatively  insignificant  creatures  a 
rebuke  to  our  frequent  useless  and  purposeless  thought  ?  How  the 
nectar  got  into  the  flowers,  why  there  is  more  in  some  than  in  others, 
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what  is  the  composition  of  the  wax  ezndatioD,  and  a  thousand 
other  questions  that  might  be  started  in  reference  to  the  bee's 
handiwork,  are  of  no  moment  to  the  ioEect^  and  do  not  for  an 
instant  delay  its  toil  any  more  than  speculation  on  the  objects 
which  its  products  are  to  serve.  It  ikivks  of  nothing  but  what  has 
reference  to  present  action.  Is  this  not  one  of  nature's  suggestions 
as  to  the  way  in  which  thought  may  be  conserved,  instead  of  being, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  wasted  by  severance  from  action ;  by 
thinking — logically,  of  course,  as  all  thought  must  have  reference 
to  some  action  or  issue — yet  doing  nothing  but  think ;  just  as 
Hamlet,  according  to  Coleridge, ''  is  continually  resolving  to  do,  yet 
doing  nothing  but  resolve." 

But  we  have  yet  to  justify  our  assertion  that  men  are  still 
chargeable  with  putting  theory  before  practice,  and  that  this  is  the 
source  of  numberless  evils  and  abuses.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
found  in  our  physical,  social,  and  religious  life.  Take,  for  example, 
in  connection  with  the  first  sphere,  the  question  of  health  and 
disease.  How  enormously  mankind  have  sufiered,  in  the  realm  of 
medicine,  through  putting  theory  before  practice.  Think  of  the 
bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  and  free  use  of  the  knife  of  a  past 
age,  all  now  practically  discarded,  but  all  then  carried  out  in 
obedience  to  implicitly  believed  theories.  Was  Voltaire  so  very 
wrong  when  he  defined  medicine  as,  in  his  day,  ''  the  art  of  putting 
drugs  of  which  we  know  very  little  into  bodies  of  which  we  know 
nothing  at  all ''  ?  Great  advances  have  undoubtedly  been  made  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  since  then,  but  it  was  only 
through  the  fearful  failure  of  these  heroic  methods  that  an  opposite 
course  was  pursued,  and  men  condescended  to  learn  the  theory — ^the 
true  principles — of  cure  through  practice.  A  medical  school,  how- 
ever, has  risen  up  of  late  years,  which  is  characterised  by  all  the 
blind  reliance  on  theory  of  earlier  times,  coupled  with  specially 
repulsive  features  of  its  own.  We  refer  to  what  is  called  "  pre- 
ventive medicine,"  the  system  of  inoculation,  which  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  all  diseases  are  the  products  of  microscopic 
organisms,  called  microbes  or  bacilli,  and  that  certain  preparations, 
involving  frightful  cruelties  to  living  animals,  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  **  vivisection,"  are  necessary  to  cure  them.  Thb 
system  rests  entirely  on  theory.  From  its  very  nature,  practice  and 
observation  could  not,  as  in  more  rational  systems,  possibly  have  led 
to  it.  And  if  our  thesis  be  true,  that  truth  is  reached  only  by 
putting  practice  before  theory ;  it  is  philosophically,  apart  from  all 
the  horrors  incident  on  it,  self-condemned.  But  long  and  painstaking 
study  of  this  question  of  vivisection,  assisted  by  many  years'  practical 
acquaintance  with  medical  science,  convinces  us  that  this  system  of 
cure  is  as  futile  in  practice  as  it  is  false  in  theory.  '<  The  fadiionable 
medical  craze  of  inoculation  has  so  far  resulted  in  the  torture  of 
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thousands  of  animals,  and  the  sacrifice  of  nnmeroos  human  lives."  ^ 
'''Statistics  gathered  from  all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  have 
proved  to  demonstration  that  diphtheria  laughs  an ti- toxin  to  scorn  " ; 
«nd  the  same  failares  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  regard  to  so- 
-called cores  of  anthrax,  tubercle,  tetanus,  rabies,  cholera,  plagae, 
typhoid,  &c.  Dr.  Koch,  as  is  well  known,  has  publicly  abandoned 
jliis  theory  of  the  identity  of  animal  and  human  tuberculosis,  on 
which  his  recommendation  of  tuberculin  rested,  aod  his  ''  latest 
discovery  "  is  "  that  fresh  air  is  practically  the  only  remedy  for  the 
^disease."  ^  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  a  system  which 
necessitated  the  awful  atrocities  of  vivisection  could  have  been  a  real 
4cure  for  human  disease.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  this  matter 
lends  itself  to  humorous  treatment — thoogh  it  is  almost  too  serious 
for  that — let  him  read  the  truly  clever  skit  on  "  Inoculation " 
which  appeared  in  Truth  of  October  9,  1902,  bat  which  is  too  long 
*o  quote  here.^ 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  also  received  encouragement 
through  potting  theory  before  practice,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
both  physical  and  mental  health.  The  old  idea  that  they  were 
«trengthening  and  necessary  to  vigour  was  a  pare  assumption,  which 
practical  inquiry  into  the  real  facts  as  to  the  natare  of  alcoholism 
^md  its  relation  to  the  human  organism  have  entirely  disproved.  It 
iias  been  through  reversing  this  process,  putting  practice  before  theory, 
4Uid  listening  to  the  teaching  of  experience  that  total  abstinence 
principles  have  been  verified  and  have  received  such  a  large  measure 
«of  public  acceptance.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  oat  here  the 
iDistake  sometimes  made  in  suppoaiog  that  practical  work  requires 
iess  knowledge  and  keenness  of  thought  than  theoretical.  The  fact 
.is  that,  apart  from  purely  abstract  thought,  theorising  demands  far 
less  knowledgOi  and  makes  a  far  inferior  demand  on  the  mind,  than 
practical  work.  Hence  we  often  hear  of  vague  and  wild  theories, 
.and  it  is  only  when  something  practical  is  attained  that  any  scheme 
or  proposal  is  considered  to  have  any  worth.  How  often  one  has 
^lieard  persons  urge  the  young  to  obtain  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge ;  and  what  provision  is  now  made  for  this  in 
^1  centres  of  education.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  the  latter  is  of 
litUe  use  without  the  former.  *'  That  is  all  very  well  in  theory^*  we 
often  hear  persons  say  of  any  proposed  improvement,  ''but  the 
•question  is.  How  will  it  work  out  in  practice  ?  "  or,  '*  it  would  never 
^^nswer  practically." 

1  Th€  Ahdiiioni^  October  1902,  p.  80. 

'  Dr.  Hadwen,  in  The  AbolUioniH  for  October  1902,  p.  74. 

'  Quoted  in  The  Abolitionitt  for  October  1902,  p.  80.  The  Medical  Brief  for  March 
1903  njs  :  "All  the  benefit  deriyed  from  antitoxin  is  due  to  the  antiseptic  in  it — 
ithe  carbolic  acid,  trikesol,  or  other  antiseptic  "—added  to  preserve  it,  not  from  anj- 
ithing  dependant  on  animal  experimentation.  This  is  what  anti-yivisectionists  have 
Alwayi  maintained,  and  it  ezj^aina  the  nnreliabUitj  of  antitoxin,  which  (like  '*aU 
rantiieptica  **)  "  la  of  no  aiail  nnlen  used  early.'* 
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There  are  two  poiats  in  conDOction  with  social  life  that  specially 
show  the  importance  of  putting  practice  before  theory — the  failure 
of  all  communistic  communicies  and  the  equivocal  character  of 
certain  sports  and  amusements.  The  absolute  theory  of  equality 
advocated  by  extreme  Socialists  has  always  broken  down  in  practice. 
A  strikbg  instance  of  this  has  recently  been  reported  in  the  case  of 
a  company  of  persons,  said  to  be  followers  of  Tolstoi,  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  rich  German  lady  and  an  Italian  Count  and 
Countess,  formed  a  communistic  community  on  the  Monte  Maria,  a 
beautiful  hill  just  outside  Rome.  After  a  short  time  dissensions 
sprang  up,  and,  the  lady's  money  being  exhausted,  the  house,  with 
its  vineyards  and  fields,  will,  it  is  said,  have  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
community  dispersed — an  inevitable  issue  of  all  such  schemes, 
which  has  doubtless,  in  this  instance,  long  since  taken  place. 
Practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  life  clearly  shows  that, 
whatever  the  evils  of  individual  ownership,  and  freedom  of  contract 
and  efifort,  communistic  schemes  will  never  cure  them.  The  idea 
that  no  limit  should  be  set  to  the  cruelty  of  sport  and  the  dangers 
and  excitement  of  amusements  also  rests  on  pure  theory.  Fracti-^ 
cally,  it  violates  the  morality  and  philanthropy  which  are  essential 
to  human  welfare.  The  artificial  methods  by  which  birds  are,  in  the 
shooting  season,  forced  by  **  beaters  "  to  fly  out  of  the  coverts  cnly 
to  be  at  once  shot  down  by  the  waiting  sportsmen,  involves  a 
practical  disregard  of  humanity  which  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  revolting ; 
and  this  applies  to  all  similar  forms  of  modern  ''  sport,"  such  as 
hunting  tame  stags,  &c.  Restriction  ought  also  to  be  placed  on  all 
forms  of  amusement  involving  injury  to  moral?,  or  danger  to  life  or 
limb.  In  practice,  whatever  some  theorists  may  say,  this  implies 
no  interference  with  individual  liberty,  since  no  one  has  a  right  to 
endanger  his  own  life.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  recently 
occurred  in  a  midland  county,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  parachutist,  who 
met  with  a  fearful  death  through  the  parachute  failing  to  act  on 
her  quitting  the  balloon.  An  excuse  was  made  that  it  was 
impossible  to  test  a  parachute  before  performance,  and,  if  so,  one  of 
the  most  perilous  acts  would  depend  on  mere  theory,  and  should 
certainly  be  prohibited.  Even  a  satisfactory  trial,  in  a  case  so 
beset  with  dangers,  and  bo  morally  objectionable,  could  not  justify 
its  permission. 

In  the  sphere  of  religious  life,  the  most  striking  example  of 
putting  theory  before  practice,  with  its  attendant  evils,  is  found  in 
Romanism  as  contrasted  with  Protestantism.  Romanism  starts 
with  the  theory  that  all  that  is  needed  to  christianise  men  is  a 
dogmatic  chnrch,  furnished  with  priests  and  sacraments,  providing 
an  infallible  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  governed  by  an 
infallible  Pope.  According  to  this  theory,  the  land  having  the 
largest  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  churches  ought  to  be 
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the  most  religious  and  progreesive.  Bat  is  this  so  ?  Take  Spain 
for  answer.  ^'  In  Spain  there  are  4  cardinals,  9  archbishops,  51  bishops, 
548  church  dignitaries,  1239  cathedral  canons,  692  clergy  belonging 
to  noble  families,  172  clerical  assistants,  16,939  parish  clergy,  23,698 
clerical  incumbents,  8471  parish  chaplains,  16,876  assistant  clergy, 
5531  mass  attendants,  18,224  assistant  priests,  57,363  monks,  2200 
male  novices^  7802  lay  brothers,  151  priests  of  congregations  of  orders, 
20,550  nuns,  1005  female  novitiates,  1150  lay  sisters  (total,  177,675).*' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  amazing  number  of  clergy,  and  '*  although 
Spanish  clergy  claim  to  be  hard  at  work  educating  the  people,  the 
number  of  illiterate  people  in  Spain  is  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population."  This,  we  say,  is  a  result  of  putting  theory 
before  practice.  Contrast  the  place  of  theory  in  Romanism  and  in 
Protestantism,  and  mark  the  effect.  Luther  and  the  Reformers  had 
their  doctrines  and  usages  ;  yet  these  were  not  arbitrary  tyrannical 
creeds,  enforced  by  pains  and  penalities,  bat  truths  appealmg  to 
reason  and  conscience,  to  be  voluntarily  examined  and  accepted. 
Theory  was  not  put  before  practice.  The  raison  d*itre  of  religion 
was  not  the  Church  but  the  people ;  and  its  essential,  not  a  clerical 
hierarchy  but  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of 
man.  There  might  be,  as  there  are  still,  differences  about  doctrine ; 
but  there  can  never  be  any  difference  about  the  opposite  position  it 
occupies  in  Romanism  and  Protestantism  ;  that  while,  in  the  former 
it  is  the  mere  dictum  of  a  Church,  in  the  latter  it  is  the  expression 
of  individual  conscience  in  direct  contact  with  Gods  word.  And  the 
whole  course  of  history  has  witnessed  to  and  illustrated  this  contrast ; 
shown  that  religious  truth  can  be  reached  only  by  putting  practice 
before  or  alongside  theory.  More  and  more  as  Rome  has  formulated 
her  "  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  having  no  possible  relation  to 
religious  life  and  practice,  have  her  errors  been  attested  by 
immense  secessions  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  most  devoted 
workers  from  her  ranks ;  while  as  Protestantism  has  increasingly 
sought  to  put  practice  in  the  forefront  and  make  doctrine 
contributory  to  it,  every  day  has  brought  growing  proofs  of  her 
wisdom  and  consistency. 

How  true  this  principle  of  putting  practice  before  theory  is  in  the 
sphere  of  personal  religion  may  easily  be  seen  in  Christ's  and  the 
Apostles'  teaching,  supplemented  by  our  own  experience.  In  His 
teaching — His  parables  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — not  less 
than  in  His  death,  it  was  the  practical  side  of  religion  which  Christ 
emphasised.  Thonght  was  never  for  a  moment  severed  from,  or 
placed  above,  action.  It  was  ever  in  acts — in  deeds  and  character, 
not  in  speculations  or  subtleties — that  Christ  affirmed  religion  to 
consist.  As  what  Christ  was  and  did  made  Him  the  Saviour,  so 
what  man  is  and  does  makes  him  the  disciple.  It  was  *'  by  their 
fruits  "  that  Christ's  true  followers  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
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pretenders,  not  by  any  elaborate  pecnliaritiea  of  doctrine  or  ritaal. 
Not  that  this  place  of  practice  dispenses  with  a  trae  doctrine — ^that 
was  never  Christ's  teaching — ^bot  that  by  putting  practice  prst^  by 
beginning  with  action,  a  sare  and  clear  road  is  opened  to  the  true 
doctrine.  *^  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  myEelf." 
(John  vii.  17.)  It  is  the  same  with  "the  apostles'  doctrine." 
Though,  in  the  Epistles,  they  deal  with  the  deepest  mysteries,  and 
teach  the  profoondest  truths,  they  never  fail  to  put  practical  efibrt 
And  attainment  in  the  forefront.  Their  appeal  to  men  everywhere 
was  to  aci^  not  to  speculate ;  to  believe,  seek,  work,  fight,  pray. 
Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  and  Peter  in  Cornelius'  house,  alike  put  reli- 
^ous  practice  before  theory,  on  the  principle  that  the  religious  act 
is  the  universal  pathway  to  the  true  religious  thought  and  relation ; 
that  *'in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  him."     (Acts  z.  35.) 

It  is  men's  unwillingness  to  put  practice  before  theory  in  reli- 
gion which  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  materialism  and  unbelief. 
The  worldling  and  the  sceptic  virtually  join  hands  in  putting  theory 
£rst,  in  their  denial  of  the  spiritual  and  refusal  to  take  a  step 
beyond  it ;  the  one,  by  assuming  that  all  reality  and  good  consist  in 
material  things ;  the  other,  by  demanding  an  intellectual  explana- 
tion of  all  mysteries  as  a  condition  of  religious  faith  ;  both  thus 
effectually  barring  themselves  ag&ii^t  religious  knowledge  and 
experience.  This  position,  as  regards  the  sceptic,  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  attitude  when  he  said,  "  I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
living  man  give  me  a  clear,  coherent  definition  of  the  ?i|ord  '  Grod/ 
and  I  have  never  read  any  definition  from  either  dead  or  living  men 
expressing  a  definite,  comprehensible  idea  of  Deity."  To  refuse  to 
believe  in  God  for  want  of  '*  a  clear,  coherent  definition  of  the 
word  "  was  indeed  to  put  theory  before  practice  ;  to  demand  in  terms 
of  sense  what  can  only  be  expressed — and  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed  in  Scripture — in  terms  of  spirit ;  to  strip  oneself  of  all 
the  moral  strength  and  spiritual  enrichment  belonging  to  the  thought 
of  God  because  it  defies  expression.  Here,  as  shown  in  a  former 
Article,  tht  iTvdefinite  is  the  Trm} 

The  unbeliever  may  indeed  claim,  as  he  often  does,  to  be  more 
practical,  as  regards  character  and  conduct,  than  the  Christian 
believer,  because,  as  he  says,  he  puts  morality  in  the  place  of 
religion.  But  this  is  not  really  putting  practice  before  theory.  It 
is  simply  separating  two  things  which  are  essentially  one,  component 
parts  of  one  whole,  and  rejecting  one  of  tbem  altogether.  In  so 
•doing,  the  unbeliever  severs  morality  from  its  most  vital  inspiration, 
the  recognition  of  an  external  and  supreme  authority,  and  the 
source  of  the  power  to  fulfil  it.  So  that,  for  the  majority  of  men  at 
1  Westmikstsb  Review,  Febrnary  1901. 
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any  rate,  to  aubstitate  morality  for  religion  would  be  fatal  to  both — 
alike  in  principle  and  practice.  A  high  moral  ideal  would  no 
more  logically  lead  to  a  negative  theory  of  God  and  the  universe 
than  a  negative  belief  logically  create  a  high  moral  life.  AU 
history  and  experience  shows  that  moral  systems  or  ideas,  denuded 
of  a  religious  basis,  can  never  be  permanent  or  useful  safefl[uards  for 
character — they  would  put  the  pyramid  on  its  apex.  The  unbeliever 
is  not  thus  the  practical  man  he  supposes.  He  really  begins,  not 
with  practice,  but  with  theory — with  his  irreligious  creed — and  hia 
advocacy  of  morality  (apart,  of  course,  from  personal  sentiment)  is  a* 
kind  of  after-thought  to  preserve  social  order  and  well-being.  To 
think  of  this  world,  with  all  its  beauty  and  order,  as  coming  into 
existence  without  any  intelligent  cause ;  of  man,  with  his  noble  and 
varied  powers,  as  identical  in  constitution  with  the  clods  beneath  his 
feet ;  and  of  life,  with  its  spiritual  aims  and  aspirations,  as  ending 
with  the  grave,  may  well  hinder  men  from  that  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  the  first  essential  and  surest  road  to  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  its  truths  and  blessings. 

We  think  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  shown  in  the  foregoing 
pages  that,  while  in  this  professedly  practical  age  practice  is  often 
put  before  theory — e.(/.,  in  science,  literature,  and  in  some  measure 
in  education  and  art — with  the  best  results,  there  are  other  spheres 
— tg,,  law,  medicine,  politics,  religion — in  which  theory  still  too 
often  takes  precedence  of  practice  with  more  or  less  disastrous  con- 
sequences. We  may  see  these  contrasting  relations  as  regards 
practice  and  theory  exemplified  in  almost  every  age.  Robust  think- 
ing and  manly  energy  have  been  uniformly  allied  with  putting  the 
former  first,  while  futile  thinking  and  decadent  tendencies  have  been 
invariably  coincident  with  giving  preceden-se  to  the  latter.  The 
contrast  between  the  apostolic  and  the  patriotic  ages,  and  between 
the  age  of  the  Echoolmen  and  that  of  the  Reformation^  may  weU 
illustrate  this.  We  sometimes  get  a  similar  contrast  between  men 
in  the  same  age,  as  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  while  the  former  is  a  theorist,  the  latter  is  a  practical 
philosopher.  "  What,  for  instance,  does  Plato's  *  Republic '  mean  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Plato  meant  it  as  a  model  for  any 
State  which  he  expected  or  wished  to  be  established.  .  •  Then  what 
was  it  written  for  ?  That  is  the  puzzle.  Perhaps  to  work  out  by 
a  long  and  elaborate  process  a  complete  idea  of  justice ;  to  show  it 
was  not  one  separate  virtue  like  honesty,  but  the  result  of  a  com- 
bined action  of  all  the  virtues."  Oa  the  other  hand,  ^'  Aristotle  had 
the  spirit  of  a  modem  scientist  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
ancient  philosopher.  Indeed  he  was  saturated  with  it.  He  was  a 
Baconian  born  out  of  due  time,  being  a  dose  and  keen  observer  of 
facts.     The  knowledge  of  Aristotle  of  the  facts  of  nature  was,  for 
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his  age,  marvellons.  His  theory  of  vision,  for  instance,  comes  very 
near  to  the  one  which  is  now  generally  accepted.  .  .  The  difference 
between  him  and  Plato  in  this  respect  is  so  wide  that  they  might 
have  been  separated  by  a  gulf  of  3000  years." 

One  great  evil  and  injustice  of  the  old  habit  of  putting  theory 
before  practice,  of  treating  them  as  cause  and  effect,  was  the  in- 
dignity it  placed  on  the  ordinary — or,  as  we  should  say,  the  practical 
— man.  It  encouraged  the  assumption  that  the  common  people^ — 
the  profanum  vvlgxts — not  being  professional  thinkers,  were  incapable 
of  any  participation  in  lofty  sentiments  or  just  actions.  Thus, 
<<  Montaigne,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  essay  on  Prayers  and 
Orisons^  argues  that  the  vulgar  should  rather  be  kept  in  ignorance 
than  be  in  the  position  to  discuss  these  mysteries "  [of  religion], 
^'  It  is/'  he  says,  ''  a  shame  to  suffer  the  same  to  be  profaned  in  the 
mouths  of  ignorant  and  popular  people.''  Do  we  not,  in  our  Im- 
perialist ideas,  cast  something  of  this  slight  on  ''  the  man  in  the 
street,"  and  incline  to  sacrifice  the  individual  to  the  nation  ?  Would 
not  practical  considerations,  if  listened  to,  sweep  away  even  the 
lingering  remnants  of  such  unworthy  feeling  ?  For,  after  all,  it  is 
on  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  common  man  that  progress 
really  depends,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
centres.  More  and  more  we  are  seeing  that  it  is  the  practical,  in 
every  department  of  life,  which  actually  tells,  and  that  practice  has 
its  experts  and  specialists,  and  is  no  longer  slavishly  linked  to  theoiy ; 
the  practical  rather  begetting  the  theoretical,  than  the  theoretical 
the  practical! 

Our  last  word,  then,  is  an  urgent  appeal  to  all  thinkers,  writers, 
teachers,  speakers,  employers,  and  politicians  to  learn,  both  from 
the  past  and  the  present,  the  importance  of  putting  practice  before 
theory  in  all  their  ideas  and  teaching  and  enterprises.  Had  this 
principle  been  duly  recognised^by  our  present  Government,  oould 
they  have  dealt  as  they  have  with  primary  Edncation  in  the  Bill 
now  passed  into  law,  which  has  created  so  much  animosity  and  dis- 
cussion.^ Would  not  putting  practice  fird  also  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  the  Established  Church,  while  giving  it  new  life  as  a 
Free  Church.  The  theory  of  a  National  Church  is  doubtless  attrac- 
tive and  has  often  appealed  to  high-minded  men,  but  its  social  and 
religious  anomalies  in  practice,  falsifying  all  their  lofty  expectations, 
have  proved  that  they  would  never  have  advocated  it  had  they  put 
practice  first.  In  a  hundred  ways  this  principle  would  work  for 
good.  How  it  would  moderate,  for  instance,  in  the  religions  world, 
both  the  excesses  of  sacerdotalism  and  the  extremes  of  the  higher 

1  To  say  nothinj?  of  the  Boer  War,  which,  like  all  war,  was  indeed  putting  theoiy 
before  practice.  It  has  been  tralj  said,  that  while  '*  scouting  arbitration  as  a  pious 
opinion,  we  preferred  war  and  spent  three  years,  two  hundred  millions  of  money, 
and  over  twenty  thousand  lives  in  prosecuting  it.  And  at  the  end  we  find  ourselves 
with  as  difficult  a  situation  as  that  with  which  we  began." 
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criticism.  How  it  woald  check  oar  feveriibh,  luxurious,  too 
precarious  life.  How  it  would  make  wealth  and  power  minister 
more  than  ever  to  want  and  miEery,  and  curb  and  destroy  all 
oppression  and  injustice.  And  surely,  if  applied  to  politics,  this 
principle  of  putting  practice  first  would  furnish  an  overwhelming 
verdict  in  favour  of  Liberalism  ;  of  that  true  Liberalism  which,  in 
opposition  alike  to  Toryism  and  to  all  false  imitations  of  Liberalism, 
stands  for  the  condemnation  and  demolition  of  artificial  inequalities, 
alike  in  individual,  social,  and  national  life;  and  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  world-wide  society,  in  which  all  shall  enjoy  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  regardless  of  colour,  clasp,  creed,  or  nationality. 

Chas.  Ford. 

[Note. — The  point  of  this  article  finds  striking  illustration  in  our  recog- 
nised need  of  increased  technical  education.  Presiding  recently  at  a  prize- 
giving  at  the  City  of  London  Institute,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  said:  **We 
are  a  trading  nation,  and  must  always  remain  so.  What  was  wanted  was 
that  the  necessity  of  scientific  training 'should  be  brought  home  to  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country.  We  were  still  much  below  other  countries ; 
for  every  technical  student  in  this  country,  there  were  four  in  Germany. 
And  what  was  true  of  Germany  was  even  more  true  of  the  United  States. 
Still  worse  was  the  proportion  of  men  who  took  the  full  course  of  study  in 
any  technical  subject.  In  England,  amongst  engineering  students,  there 
were  only  847  third  year  men;  Germany  had  over  1200.  Of  fourth 
year  men,  we  had  52 ;  Germany  some  1800.  The  same  figures  approxi- 
mately applied  to  chemistry." 

On  the  subject  of  "  Preventive  Medicine,"  see  the  following  publications : 
AfUi' Toxin  ;  What  it  w,  and  what  it  is  not. — Whai  I  saw  in  Paris.  By  T. 
A.  Williams  (reprinted  from  the  Echo). — Hydrophobia  in  relation  to  M. 
Pasteur's  Method.  By  Dr.  Lutard. — Babies  and  Pasteur.  By  Drs.  Lutard 
and  Boucher. — Lord  Lister  and  Experimentation:  a  Reply. — Pasteur's 
Prophylactic.  By  Chas.  Bell  Taylor,  M.D.  (reprinted  from  National  Review^ 
July  1890).  To  be  had  of  the  London  Anti-Yivisection  Society,  18  Regent 
Street,  S.W. ;  or  the  British  Union^  14  St.  James's  Barton,  Bi-istol. — C.  F.] 
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HEADMASTERS  AND  EFFICIENCY 
OF  SCHOOLS. 


Whether  we  are  in  earnest  or  not,  the  talk  to-day  is  all  about  effi- 
ciency— efficiency  in  the  public  services^  in  commerce,  in  education. 
When  there  is  a  loud  demand  for  the  thorough  reform  of  some 
departments  of  State  administration,  the  public  school  can  hardly 
expect  to  remain  long  exempt  from  criticism ;  and  accordingly  thet 
British  parent  is  beginning  to  ask  whether  he  is  getting  for  his- 
sons  advantages  at  all  commensurate  with  what  he  pays  for  their 
education.  The  question  raised  in  what  is  about  to  be  written  herd 
is  whether  the  highest  efficiency  of  a  school  under  modern  conditions 
is  attainable  with  the  autocratic  rule  of  a  headmaster,  or  whether 
the  democratic  method  of  divided  responsibility  would  not  tend  to* 
better  results. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  said  that  in  some  quarters  it  is  held 
to  be  fiat  blasphemy  to  hint  that  the  public  school  is  not  a  fault- 
lessly perfect  institution.  Since,  however,  the  number  of  doubters 
is  on  the  increase,  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  writer  to  suggest  one 
way  in  which  the  public  school,  and,  with  it,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, might  be  improved.  Unfortunately,  in  so  doing,  it  is 
necessary  to  broach  another  heresy.  In  the  writer's  view 
it  is  not  the  school  that  should  be  called  in  question,  but  the 
headmaster ;  and  to  say  such  an  audacious  thing  is  to  incur  the 
charge  of  shocking  profanity.  Accordingly,  the  reader  whose 
orthodoxy  is  of  the  squeamish  order  is  advised  at  once  to  put  down 
this  article  and  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Those  of  stronger  stomach  who  do  not  shrink  from  argument  will 
straightway  invoke  the  great  and  venerable  names  of  Arnold  and 
Thiing.  These  are  indeed  a  valuable  asset  to  the  defenders  of  the 
orthodox  position,  the  popular  mind  being  predisposed  to  the  notion 
that  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  Arnold  and  Thring  is  to  inherit  a  double 
portion  of  their  spirit.  In  reality  the  use  to  which  these  names  are- 
put,  the  frequency  with  which  they,  and  not  the  whole  apostolic 
succesfiioD,  are  held  up  for  admiration,  seems  to  show  a  weakness  in 
the  case  for  the  defence.  Not  only  has  there  been  but  one  Arnold 
at  Bugby  and  one  Thring  at  Uppingham,  but  in  the  whole  history 
of  British  pedagogy  scarcely  any,  if  any,  other  headmasters'  named 
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<;an  be  quoted  as  really  inspiring  examples  for  those  engaged  in 
teaching.  It  is  probably  trae  that  no  other  profession  is  so  badly 
off  in  the  matter  of  conspicaoas  names  which  can  be  invoked  as  those 
•of  ideal  exponents  of  its  principles.  Great  scholars  there  have  been 
in  abundance,  but  of  great  schoolmasters  only  a  few.  Phenomenal 
«kill  in  the  manufacture  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses  has  often  been 
•counterbalanced  by  a  lack  pf  those  qualities  which  are  essential  in 
the  training  and  the  quasi-parental  oversight  of  the  boy.  We  read 
of  a  distinguished  headmaster  who  deputed  to  his  butler  the  moral 
discipline  of  his  boarding-house,  and  another  who  flogged  all  the 
Confirmation  class  on  a  Monday  morning,  taking  them — good,  easy 
man ! — for  the  weekly  gaol  delivery.  And  we  smile  as  we  read  of 
•such  things,  but  they  might  make  us  pause  to  consider  whether 
the  academic  success  of  the  schools  so  governed  was  not  dearly 
bought. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  our  public  schools,  what  do 
we  find  ?  Education  was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  complex.  The 
subjects  taught  were  few  in  number,  and  the  school  was  small  and 
well  within  the  capacity  of  a  single  master,  assisted  to  some  extent 
by  an  usheri  to  instruct.  Practically  the  school  was  taaght  by  the 
master,  and  the  usher  was  not  required  nor  supposed  to  be  the 
equal  of  his  chief  in  capacity  and  learning.  As  the  school  grew, 
new  requirements  were  met  by  the  appointment  of  assistant  masters, 
of  whom  a  higher  standard  was  demanded  than  in  the  case  of  the 
usher.  But  quite  up  to  our  own  times  the  curriculum  continued  to 
be  of  a  simple  order.  As  a  rule  it  was  confined  to  Greek  and  Latin 
scholarship  and  mathematics.  And  although  the  school  had  out- 
grown the  system  under  which  the  one-man  rule  was  instituted,  yet 
the  incongruity  of  the  latter  with  modem  circumstances  was  not 
very  flagrant.  The  last  forty  years,  however,  have  brought  a  multi- 
tude of  changes  that  call  for  new  methods  of  treatment.  A  school 
is  no  longer  a  seminary  for  instruction  in  two  or  three  subjects ;  it 
is,  as  it  were,  a  junior  university — to  use  this  last  word  in  its 
popular  sense  in  which  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  is  offered  for 
study.  For  the  teaching  of  all  these  subjects  no  one  man  is  com- 
petent, and  to  one  headmaster  in  a  hundred  it  is  not  given  efficiently 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  various  teachers.  If  his  own  tastes 
are  exclusively  classical,  science,  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
«nd  studies  connected  with  preparation  for  the  army  and  navy,  the 
public  services,  commerce,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  are  bound  to 
suffer.  If  he  is  himself  the  product  of  the  newer  education,  the  old 
«*  humanities  "  languish  through  his  imperfect  sympathy  with  them. 
Yet  we  still  go  on  as  if  the  requirements  of  a  school  were  the  same 
«8  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  we  wonder  why 
there  is  so  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  efficiency. 

Another  point  is  worth  noticing,  which  is  this.  The  old  single 
Vol.  i6o« — ^No.  2.  K 
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master  has  gone  through  a  canons  process  of  evolntion.  He  has 
expanded  into  a  glorified  being,  the  greater  part  of  whose  fanotionB 
are  performed  for  him  by  a  score  of  ministers  who  are  as  highly 
qualified  as  himself,  but  who  represent  the  old  usher  in  a  state  of 
arrested  evolution.  For  the  usher,  while  he  has  improved  in  qoality, 
remains  still  in  his  abjectly  inferior  status.  His  income  is  reckoned 
in  fewer  hundreds  than  tbe  thousands  his  chief  receives.  He  is  at 
his  beck  and  call.  He  depends  for  his  immediate  living^  and  per- 
haps for  his  entire  prospects,  upon  the  caprice  of  a  superior  invested 
with  arbitrary  powers.  Moreover,  it  is  accepted  as  a  sort  of  axiom 
that  a  new  headmaster  on  his  arrival  must  weed  out  the  staS,  » 
process  which  means  ruin  to  the  men  who  have  grown  old  in  the 
profession.  Tne  following  is  a  faithful  description  of  what  often 
happens.  A  headmaster  is  appointed,  perhaps  quite  a  young  man, 
without  a  particle  of  experience  in  teaching  boys  or  governing  men  ; 
perhaps  also  sufieriug  from  tiie  mordie^  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  would  say,  or,  worse  still,  from  lack  of  breeding.  A 
brilliant  degree  is  supposed  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  professional 
qualifications.  He  comes  with  absolute  powers,  knowing  also  thafc 
the  governing  body,  in  order  to  justify  themselves  for  having 
appointed  him,  will  back  him  up  in  anything  he  does — at  least  for 
a  few  years,     Very  soon  the  school  is  aware  that 

fpayyq  \kivap\oq  oiS*  vn'cvfluvoc  Kparii. 

oTTac  8 J  Tpa\ifc  oaric  av  veov  K/oary. 

Our  young  tyrant  reveals  himself:  picks  a  quarrel  here,  rebukes  a 
master  there  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  and  generally  makes  him- 
self obnoxious.  The  next  step  is  to  serve  notice  to  quit  on  men 
who  were  teaching  while  he  was  puling  in  his  nurse's  arms,  who 
have  gained  the  esteem  of  colleagues  and  generations  of  pupils, 
who  have  never  been  reproached  for  incapacity  or  neglect  of  duty. 
What  follows  is  abominable.  It  usually  happens  that  there  is  no 
pension  fund — headmasters  have  troubled  only  about  their  own 
pensions — and  the  victims  of  this  petty  autocrat  are  sent  adrift  with 
such  a  stigma  upon  them  that  the  doors  of  their  profession  are  for 
ever  closed  against  them,  while  their  value  in  the  pedagogic 
market  has  been  reduced  to  nil  by  the  very  length  of  their  faithful 
service.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  paths  of  headmasters 
are  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  ruined  lives,  though  some  of  them 
are  often  repeating  from  the  altar  that  most  beautiful  injuncti(»i» 
**  Be  merciful  after  thy  power." 

The  real  relations  that  subsist  between  the  headmaster  and  hUi 
assistants  are  cleverly  concealed  from  the  public.  On  speech  day 
and  state  occasions  the  assistant  masters  are  ''  my  colleagues."  But 
there  are  two  aspects  in  which  the  administration  can  be  seen.  There 
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is  that  of  the  strong  man  with  a  good  stick,  and  thera  is  that  of  th^ 
good  man  with  a  strong  staff.  The  latter  is  for  show  purposes,  the 
former  for  every  day.  In  a  book  recently  written  by  a  headmaster 
his  colleagnes  are  idealised  into  the  Knights  of  the  Ropnd  Table, 
with  the  king  among  them  as  primm  inter  pares.  Whether  that 
idyllic  state  of  things  existed  in  real  fact  at  Glenalmond  or  not,  it 
presents  an  idea  that  is  worth  considering.  Divested  of  poetry,  it 
resolves  itself  into  something  like  the  system  of  the  college  in  the 
universities ;  and  if  there  are  the  colleagues,  the  complete  analogy 
postulates  the  college.  In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  the 
government  is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  fellows,  or  of  an  inner 
circle  of  seniors.  Now  the  assistant  masters  in  a  public  school  ar& 
men  of  like  academic  standing ;  many  of  them  are  fellows  or  ex- 
fellows  themselves.  As  assistant  masters  they  occupy  the  position 
of  the  medieeval  nsher.  They  are,  however,  to  say  the  least,  as 
keenly  interested  as  the  headmaster  in  the  art  and  science  of  peda- 
gogy. Indeed,  if  the  truth  were  known,  nearly  every  educational 
reform  has  been  inspired  by  them,  while  their  superiors  have  been 
agonising  in  conference  over  the  momentous  question  whether  the 
scholarship  examinations  at  the  universities  should  be  held  early  or  late 
in  the  year.  While  assistant  masters  have  been  studjing  boy -character, 
methods  of  discipline,  new  systems  of  instruction,  headmasters  hava 
been  running  a  race  for  scholarships  wherewith  to  advertise  them- 
selves and  their  schools.  Bat  all  the  time  the  success  of  the  boy6>^ 
the  gaining  of  scholarships,  the  discipline  of  the  classes,  the  moral 
training  of  the  school,  the  encDuragement  of  sports,  of  individual 
tastes,  of  interest  in  the  world  of  nature  or  literature  or.  afi^urs — ^in 
a  word,  everything  that  concerns  the  well-being  of  the  school,  is  just, 
as  much  the  concern  of  the  assistant  as  the  headmaster.  .  The  only 
difference  is  that  one  gets  all  the  kvSoc  and  the  wealth ;  the  other- 
lives  a  life  in  which  ambition  is  useless,  is  even  dangerous,  and  in< 
which  even  his  modest  professional  prospects  depend  upon  the- 
caprice  of  an  all-powerful  chief.  But  in  the  class-rooms  there  are 
possible  Arnolds,  who  for  lack  of  opportunity  must  remain  "  mute,, 
inglorious." 

TI41B  question  then  arises,  and  is  actually  forcing  itself  upon  public 
attention,  whether  a  system  in  which  the  state  of  things  described 
above  is  possible — and  it  is  no  mere  invention  on  the  writer's  part 
— ^is  likely  to  attract  the  best  men  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  has  been  noticed  of  late  that  there  has  been  a  falling-off  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  applicants  for  masterships.  And  that  this 
should  happen  at  this  time  above  all  others,  when  efficiency  in 
education  is  loudly  demanded,  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment.  The 
■choolmaster's  life  and  status  and  stipend  must  offer  inducements  to 
men  of  energy,  attainments,  and  ambition.  In  other  callings  there 
is  scope  for  a  man  to  exert  his  powers,  and  there  is  the  stimulus  of 
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vowiid  in  the  shape  of  power  or  wealtli  or  wide  eeteem.  The  neher 
of  the  peat  ie  now,  in  everything  bat  p3wer  and  proSt,  the  equal  of 
ills  chief ;  let  him  share  the  power  and  tiie  rewards.  If  he  ia  as 
well  qualified  to  teach  as  the  headmaster,  he  is  as  fit  to  share  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  There  ia  nnqoestiooaUy  mnch  to  be  said 
for  the  ex-warden  of  Glenalmood'a  Bomid  TsUe. 

Stzippedy  however,  of  its  poetical  fiwm,  and  exhibited  naked  in 
fffose,  the  idea  is  so  strange,  so  oatrngeous  some  wiU  say,  that  it  is 
nseless  for  the  present  to  suggest  details  reelecting  the  mode  of  its 
-development.  Befine  the  idea  oonld  be  broo^t  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics  assistant  masters  most  co-operate  for  their  emanci- 
pation from  servitude.  They  are  still  in  the  condition  of  those 
.artisans  who  have  not  seized  the  advantage  of  trades  unionism. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  an  Assistant  Masters'  Association,  an  admirable 
institntion,  but  quite  young  still,  and  many  assistant  masters  are  too 
tinud  or  too  apathetic  to  join  it  Those  who  have  lived  a  few  years 
under  the  benumbing  influence  of  their  humiliating  position  ask, 
^with  exasperating  acquiescence  in  their  &te,  what  is  the  use  of 
combination  ?  It  will  be  a  long  time,  therefixe,  before  the  coll^;iate 
idea  outlined  above  will  commend  itself  even  to  the  assistant 
master. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  aU-impoitant  ftctor  in  the  case,  which 
^cannot  be  overlooked.  Where  do  the  governing  bodies  come  in  ? 
As  things  are,  the  headmaster  is  the  school,  and  it  is  with  him  alone 
that  the  governors  transact  all  their  business.  If  theactual  adminis* 
tration  of  the  school  were  to  be  shared  by  the  staff,  or  ito  senior 
members,  conjointly  with  the  headmaster,  the  relations  between  the 
governors  and  the  schod  would  be  placed  on  an  entirely  new  footing. 
It  may  be  a  shocking  thing  to  say,  but  it  shall  be  said  that,  in 
fixiffting  circumstances,  governing  bodies  know  amazingly  little  about 
the  schools  they  govern.  Often  quite  ignorant  of  educational  theory 
and  practice,  and  not  seldom  indifferent  to  botii,  they  depend 
largely  upon  the  direction  of  the  headmaster.  But,  if  the  fore- 
going argument  is  a  sound  one,  he  cannot  properly  represent  all  the 
varied  interests  of  the  school,  and  frankly  makes  no  pretence  of 
representing  the  interests  of  his  colleagues,  as,  indeed,  why  should 
he  ?  He  belongs  to  a  separate  caste,  a  close  body  of  prelatee,  above 
«nd  outside  of  the  ordinary  teaching  profession,  from  the  proletariat 
of  which  he  can  hire  as  many  Gracculi  esurientes  as  he  wants  to  do 
his  work  for  him.  A  typical  instance  that  illustrates  the  fact  is  that 
of  the  headmaster  who,  when  complimented  in  the  school  playing 
fields  on  his  staff,  which  was  all  at  play  with  the  young  barbarians, 
replied,  as  cont€rso  poUiu  he  symbolically  doomed  them  to  dee- 
smction,  "  Oh,  I  could  fill  their  places  to-morrow  ten  times  over  with 
men  as  good  or  better."  That  is  the  sort  of  idea  that  has  been 
impressed  from  time  immemorial  upon  governing  bodies,  and  ia 
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traditionally  held  by  them.  It  will  take  mncb  time  to  uproot  it» 
and  to  make  them  see  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  an  bonoarable 
profession  to  boot ;  and  that,  if  the  schools  of  the  fature  are  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  the  new  reqatrements,  the  governors  must  consider 
that  they  are  engaging  the  co-operation  of  experts,  not  the  hired 
services  of  the  headmaster's  lacqueys. 

Emeriids.. 


Aug. 


THE  ROMANS  IN  GREECE. 


From  the  Roman  conquest  in  146  b.c.  Greece  lost  her  independence 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Daring  twenty  centuries 
the  country  had  no  separate  existence  as  a  nation,  but  followed  the 
fortunes  of  foreign  rulers.  Attached,  first  to  Eome  and  then  to 
Constantinople,  it  was  divided  among  various  Latin  nobles  after  the 
fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1204,  and  succumbed  to  the  Turks 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  From  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brief  Venetian  occapation  of  the  Peloponnesos,  and 
the  long  foreign  administration  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  remained 
an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  till  the  erection  of  the 
modern  Greek  kingdom.  Far  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  history  of  Greece  under  foreign  domination,  for  which  large 
materials  have  been  collected  since  Finlay  wrote  his  great  work. 
Yet,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  bondage,  the  annals  of  Greece  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  admirers  of  ancient  Hellas. 

The  victorious  Romans  treated  the  vanquished  Greeks  with 
moderation,  and  tbeir  victory  was  regarded  by  the  masses  as  a  relief 
from  the  state  of  war  which  was  rapidly  consuming  the  resources  of 
the  taxpayers.  Satisfied  to  forego  tbe  galling  symbols,  provided 
that  they  held  the  substance,  of  power  in  their  own  hands,  the  con- 
querors contented  themselves  with  dissolving  the  Achaian  League, 
with  destroying,  perhaps  from  motives  of  commercial  policy,  the 
great  mart  of  Conntb,  and  with  subordinating  the  Greek  commu- 
nities to  the  governor  of  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia,  who 
exercised  sopreme  supervision  over  them.  But  these  local  bodies 
were  allowed  to  preserve  their  formal  liberties ;  Corfd,  the  first  of 
Greek  cities  to  i^ubmit  to  Kome,^  always  remained  autonomous,  and 
Athens  and  Sparta  enjoyed  special  immunities  as  ''  the  allies  of 
Rome,"  while  tbe  sacred  character  of  Delphi  secured  for  it  practical 
autonomy.  A  few  years  after  the  conquest  the  old  Leagues  were 
permitted  to  revive,  at  least  in  name ;  and  the  land  tax,  payable  by 
most  of  the  communities  to  the  Roman  Government,  seemed  to  fulfil 
the  expectation  of  the  natives  that  their  fiscal  burdens  would  be 
diminished  under  foreign  rule.  Tbe  historian  Polybios,  who  success- 
fully pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  at  this  great  crisis 
in    their    history,  has  contrasted    the  purity  of    Roman  financial 

*  Idromeno?,  Zvpottik}i  l^ropla  ttjs  Kipxipas,  p.  43. 
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administration  with  the  corrnption  of  Greek  pnblio  men,  and  has 
cited  a  saving  corrent  in  Greece  soon  after  the  conqaest:  ''If  we 
had  not  perished  quickly,  we  should  not  have  been  saved."  While 
this  was  the  popular  view,  the  large  class  of  landed  proprietors  was 
also  pleased  by  the  recognition  of  its  social  position  by  its  new 
masters,  and  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of 
organising  the  conquered  country  at  the  outset  of  its  new  career 
wisely  availed  themselves  of  the  disinterested  services  of  Polybios, 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  E?eh 
Mummius  himself,  the  destroyer  of  Corinth,  if  he  carried  off  many 
fine  statues  to  deck  his  triumph,  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  his 
gentleness  to  the  weak,  as  well  as  that  of  his  firmness  to  the  strong, 
and  might  have  been  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  those  qualities 
which  Virgil,  more  than  a  century  later,  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  pax  Homanaj  which  the  Roman  conquest  seemed  likely  to 
confer  upon  the  jealous  Greeks,  was  occasionally  broken  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  tiew  administration.     The  sacred  isle  of  DSlo?,  which 
was  then  subordinate  to  Athene,  and  which  had  become  the  greatest 
mart  for  merchandise  and  slaves  in  the  Levant  since  the  destruction 
of  Corinth,  and  the  silver-mines  of  Laurion,  which  had  of  old  pro- 
vided the  sinews  of  naval  warfare  against  the  Pereian  host,  were 
the   scenes  of  servile  insurrections  such  as  that  which  about  the 
same  time  raged  in  Sicily,  and  a  democratic  rising  at  Dyme  not  far 
from  Patras  called  for  repression.     Bat  the  participation  of  many 
Greeks  in  the  quarrel  between   Rome  and  Mithridates,   King  of 
Pontus,  eatailed^ar  more  serious  consequences  upon  their  country. 
While  the  warlike  Cretans,  who  had  not  bowed  as  yet  beneath  the 
Roman  yoke,  sent  their  redoubtable  archers  to  serve  in  his  ranks, 
the  Athenians  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  rhetox'ic  of 
their  fellow-citizen,  Athenfon,  or  Aristlon,  a  man  of  dubious  origin, 
who  had  found  the  profession  of  philosopher  so  paying  that  he  was 
now  able  to  indulge  in  that  of  a  patriot.     Appointed  captain  of  the 
dty,  he  established  a  reign  of  terror,  and  included  the  Roman  party 
and    his   own   philosophic   rivals   in  the    same  proscription.     He 
despatched  the  bibliophile  Apellikdn,  who  had  purchased  the  library 
of  Aristotle,  with  an  expedition  against  D61os,  which  failed  ;  but  a 
similar  attempt  by  the  Pontic  forces  was  successful,  and  the  pros- 
fentj  of  the  island  was  almost  ruined  by  their  ravages.     When  the 
Annies  of  Mithridates  reached  the  mainland,  there  was  a  great  rising 
against  the  Romans,  and  for  the  second  time  the  plain  of  Chair6neia 
witnessed  a  battle,  which  on  this  occasion,  however,  was  indecisive. 
A  great  change  now  took  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war.     Snlla 
arrived  in  Greece,  routed  the  Athenian  philosopher  and  his  Pontic 
•coUeagne  in  a  single  battle,  cowed  most  of  the  Greeks  by  the  mere 
terror  of  hia  name,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens  and  the  Pirsdus,  which 
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offered  a  vigorous  reBistance.  The  groves  of  the  Academy  and  the* 
Lycenm  f arnisbed  the  timber  for  his  battering  rams ;  the  treasaries- 
of  the  most  famoas  temples,  those  of  Delphi,  Olympia  and  Epiianros^ 
provided  pay  for  his  soldiers ;  the  remains  of  the  famoas  "  long^ 
walle/'  which  had  united  Athens  with  her  harbour,  were  converteA 
into  siege-works.  The  knoli  near  the  street  of  tombs,  on  which  a- 
tiny  church  now  stands,  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  Sulla's  mouud^ 
ahd  the  bones  found  there  those  of  his  victims.  An  attempt  to- 
relieve  the  besieged  failed ;  and,  as  their  provisions  grew  scarce,  the 
Athenians  lost  heart  and  sought  to  obtain  favourable  terms  from  the- 
enemy.  In  the  true  Athenian  spirit,  they  prayed  for  consideration* 
on  the  ground  that  their  ancestors  had  fought  at  Marathon.  Bot- 
the  practical  Roman  replied  that  he  had  ''  not  come  to  study  history,, 
but  to  chastise  rebele,"  and  insisted  on  unconditianal  surrender,  la 
86  B.C.  Athens  was  taken  by  assault,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants* 
were  butchered ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  indifference  to  the  glories  of 
Marathon,  the  conqueror  consented  to  spare  the  fabric  of  the  city  for 
the  sake  of  its  ancient  renown.  The  Akropolis,  where  Aristlon  had 
taken  refage,  still  held  out,  and  the  Odeion  of  Perikl^^,  which  stood 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  it,  perished  by  fire  in  the  siege.  Want 
of  water  at  last  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  Piraeus  by  the  Pontic  commander  made  Sulla  master  of  thai 
important  position  also.  To  the  Piraeus  he  showed  as  httle  mercy  a» 
Mummius  had  shown  to  Corinth.  While  from  Athens  he  carried 
off  nothing  except  a  few  columns  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympios,. 
a  large  Eum  of  money  which  he  found  in  the  treasury  of  the* 
Parthenon,  and  a  fine  manuscript  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  he- 
levelled  the  Pirseus  with  the  ground,  and  inflicted  upon  it  a  punish- 
ment from  which  it  did  not  recover  till  the  time  of  Cunstantine* 
Then  he  marched  to  Chair6neia,  where  another  battle  ended  in  the 
rout  of  the  Pontic  army,  and  the  Thebans  atoned  for  their  rebellion 
by  the  loss  of  half  their  territory,  which  the  victor  consecrated  to  the* 
temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia  as  compensation  for  what  he  had 
taken  from  them.  A  fresh  Pontic  defeat  at  OrchomeD6i  in  Bceotia. 
ended  the  war  upon  Greek  soil,  but  the  struggle  long  left  its  mark 
upon  the  country.  Athens  still  retained  her  privileges,  and  the 
Cappadocian  King  Ariobazdnes  II.,  Philop&tor  and  his  son,  restored 
the  Odeion  of  Perikles,^  but  many  of  her  citizens  had  died  in  the* 
siege,  and  the  rival  armies  had  inflicted  enormous  injuries  on  Attica, 
and  Boeotia,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war.  Some  email  towns  nevei^ 
recovered,  and  Thebes  sank  into  a  state  of  insignificance  fromi 
which  she  did  not  emerge  for  centuries. 

The  pirates  continued  the  work  of  destruction,  which  the  firsi 
Mithridatic  war  had  begun.  The  geographical  configuration  of  th& 
^gean  coasts  has  always  been  favourable  to  that  ancient  scourge  o£ 
,     ^  Two  Athenian  inscriptions  (Bockh,  C.I.G.,  i.  409)  allude  to  this  icstoration.. 
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the  Levant,  and  the  cooclasion  of  peace  between  Borne  and  the 
Pontic  kiog  let  loose  upon  aociety  a  number  of  adventurers,  whose 
occupation  had  ceased  with  the  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  and 
Crete  excelled  above  all  others  in  the  pratstice  of  this  lucrative 
profession,  and  many  were  their  depredations  upon  the  Greek  shores- 
and  islandp.  One  pirate  captain  destroyed  the  sanctuaries  of  Deloa 
and  carried  off  the  whole  population  into  slavery ;  two  others  defeated 
the  Roman  admiral  in  Cretan  waters.  This  last  disgrace  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  that  fine  island  by  the  Boman  proconsul  Quintus 
Metellus,  whose  difficult  task  fully  earned  him  the  title  of  ''  Creticus.''* 
The  islanders  fought  with  the  desperate  courage  which  they  have* 
evinced  in  all  ages.  Beaten  in  the  open,  they  retired  behind  the 
walls  of  Kydonia  and  En(>ss69,  and  when  those  places  fell,  a  guerilli^ 
warfare  went  on  in  the  mountains,  until  at  last  Crete  surrendered, 
and  the  last  vestige  of  Greek  freedom  in  Europe  disappeared  in  the 
guise  of  a  Boman  province.  Meanwhile,  Pompey  had  swept  the' 
pirates  from  the  seas,  and  established  a  colony  of  those  marauders  at 
Dyme,  the  scene  of  the  previous  rebellion.  Neither  before  nor  since 
has  piracy  been  put  down  with  such  thoroughness  in  the  Levant,  and 
Greece  enjojed,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  welcome  immunity  from  ita 
ravages. 

But  the  administration  of  the  provinces  in  the  last  century  of  the- 
Boman  Bepublic  often  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  unfortunate 
provincials.  Even  after  making  due  deduction  for  professional 
exaggeration  from  the  charges  brought  by  Cicero  against  extortionate- 
governors,  there  remains  ample  evidence  of  their  exactions.  The 
notorious  Verres,  the  scourge  of  Sicily,  though  he  only  passed 
through  Greece,  levied  blackmail  upon  Sikj6n  and  plundered  the* 
treasury  of  the  Parthenon,  and  bad  governors  of  Macedonia,  like* 
Cains  Antonius  and  Piso,  had  greater  opportunities  for  making- 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks.  As  Juvenal  complained  at  a 
later  period,  even  when  these  scoundrels  were  brought  to  justice  on 
their  return  home,  their  late  province  gained  nothing  by  their 
punishment,^  and  Cains  Antonius,  in  exile  on  Eephallenla,  treated 
that  island  as  if  it  were  his  private  property.  The  Boman  money- 
lenders had  begun,  too,  to  exploit  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
Grreeks,  and  even  so  ardent  a  Philhellene  as  Cicero's  correspondent, 
Attiens,  who  owed  his  name  to  his  long  sojourn  at  Athens  and  to  hi? 
interest  in  everything  Attic,  lent  money  to  the  people  of  Sikydn  on 
such  ruinous  terms  that  they  had  to  sell  their  pictures  to  pay  off  the 
debt.  Athens,  deprived  of  her  commercial  resources  since  the  siege 
by  Snlla,  resofted  to  the  sale  of  her  coveted  citizenship,  much  as 
some  modem  States  sell  titles,  and  subsisted  mainly  on  the  reputation 
of  her  schools  of  philosophy.     It  became  the  fashion  for  young 

1  **Exq1  ab  octaT&  Marius  bibit  et  finitnr  die 

Iimtif,  at  ta  victriz  provincia  ploras." — Juvekal,  i.  49. 
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Romans  of.  promise  to  stady  there ;  thas  Cicero  spent  six  months 
there  and  revisited  the  city  on  his  way  to  and  from  his  Cilieian 
governorship,  and  Horace  tells  ns  that  he  tried  '*  to  seek  the  truth 
an^ong  the.  groves  of  Academe."^  Others  resorted  to  Greece  for 
purposes  of  travel  or  health,  and  the  hellebore  of  Antlkyra  (now 
Aspra  Spitia)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  still  popular  baths  of 
^dep66s  in  Enboea  were  fashionable  cares  in  good  i^man  society. 
Moreover,  a  tincture  of  Greek  letters  was  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  education  of  a  Roman  gentleman.  Cicero  coDStantly  uses  Greek 
phrases  in  his  correspondence,  and  Latin  poets  borrowed  most  of 
their  plumes  from  Greek  literature. 

.  The  two  Roman  civil  wars  wh  ch  were  fooght  en  Greek  soil  between 
49  and  31  bc,  were  a  great  mibfortune  for  Greece,  whose 
inhabitants  took  sides  as  if  the  cause  were  their  own.  The  struggle 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  was  decided  at  Phd^-fa^os  in  Tbesealy, 
^nd  mott  of  the  Greeks  found  that  they  had  chosen  the  cause  of 
the  yanquiahed,  whose  exploits  against  the  pirates  and  generous  gift 
of  money  for  the  restoration  of  Athens  were  still  remembered.  Bat 
Gaesar  showed  his  usaal  maguauimity  towards  the  misguided  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Megareans,  whose  stubborn  resistance  to 
his  arms  was  severely  punished.  Most  of  the  survivors  of  the 
siege  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  one  of  Caesar's  officials,  writing  to 
Cicero  a  little  later,  says  that  as  he  sailed  up  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the 
once  flourishing  cities  of  Megara,  the  Piraeus  and  Corinth  lay  in 
ruins  before  his  ejes.  ^  It  was  Ciesar,  however,  who  in  44b.c., 
raised  the  last  of  these  towns  from  its  asbes.  Bat  the  new  Corinth, 
which  he  founded,  was  a  Roman  colony  rather  than  a  Greek  city, 
whose  inhabitants  were  chiefly  freedmen,  and  whose  name  was  at 
^rst  associated  with  a  lucrative  traffic  in  auiiquities,  derived  from 
the  plunder  of  the  ancient  tombs.  Had  he  lived,  Ciesar  had 
intended  to  dig  a  canal  throogh  the  Isthmus — a  feat  reserved  for 
the  reign  of  the  present  king.  On  his  death,  his  murderer,  Brutus, 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Athenians,  who  erected  statues 
to  him  and  Cassius  besides  those  of  the  ancient- tyrannicides,  Har- 
m6dios  and  Aristogelton.  But  the  struggle  between  him  and  the 
Triumvirs  was  decided  outside  the  confiues  of  Greece,  and  had  little 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  that  country,  though  there  were  Greek 
contingents  on  either  side.  After  the  fall  of  Brutus,  Antony  spent 
a  long  time  at  Athens,  where  he  flattered  the  susceptible  natives 
|)y  wearing  their  costunie,  amused  tbem  by  his  antics  and  orgies  on 
the  Akropolis,  gratified  them  by  the  gift  of  ^ginaand  other  islands, 
find  scandalised  them  by  the  presence  of  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he 
expected  them  to  bestow  the  highest  honours.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  him  and  Octavian  for  the  mastery  of  the  Roman 
world,  Greece  for  the  second  time  became  the  theatre  of  her  masters' 
'  Horace  :  Epitt.  ii.  2,  45.  *  Cicero  :  EpUtda  ad  Ditrrtoa,  iv.  6,  4. 
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fratricidal  -strife*  At  no  previona  time  since  the  conqaest  had  the 
ijnhappy  country  saffered  saoh  oppression  as  then.  Tbe  inhabitants 
were  torn  from  their  homes  to  serve  on  the  ships  of  Antony,  the 
Peloponnescs  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  accordiog  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  great  naval  battle  of  Aktion 
the  fleeiog  ship  of  Cleopatra  was  parsoed  by  a  Lacedaemonian 
galley.  The  geographer  Strabo,  who  passed  through  Greece  two 
years  later,  has  left  us  a  grim  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
Bosotia  was  utterly  mined  ;  Ldrissa  was  the  only  toven  in  Thesealy 
worth  mentioning;  many  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnescs were  barren  wastes  ;  Mega!6polis  was  a  wilderness,  Laconia 
had  barely  thirty  ^towns';  Dyme,  whose  citizens  had  taken  to  piracy 
again,  was  falling  into  -  decay.  The  Ionian  Islands  and  Teg6a 
formed  pleas»nt  exceptions  to  the  general  misery,  but  as  an  iostanoe 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  tbe  ^gean,  the  islet  of  Gy  aros  was 
unable  to  pay  its  annual  tribute  of  £5.  The  desolation  of  Greece 
impressed  Octavian.  so  deeply  thttt  he  founded  two  colonies  for  his 
veterans  on  Hellenic  soil,^  one  in  30  bc.  on  the  spot  ^here  his 
camp  had  been  pitched  at  the  battle  of  Aktion,  which  received  the 
name  of  Nik6polis  ("City  of  victory")  in  memory  of  that  great 
triumph,  ithe  other  at  Patra?,  a  site  most  convenient  for  the  Italian 
trade.  In  both  cases  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  colonists  were 
augmented  by  the  compulsory  immigration  of  the  Greeks  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouiiog  cities  and  villages.  This  measure  had 
the  bad  effect  of  increasing  the  depopulation  of  the  surrounding 
country,  but  it  imparted  immediate  prosperity  to  both  Patras  and 
Nik6p^is,  and  the  factories  of  the  former  gave  employment  to 
numbera  of  women,  while  the  celebration  of  the  "  Aktian  games*' 
at  the  latter  colony  attracted  sight-seers  from  other  places.  Augustus, 
as  Octavian  was  now  called,  made  an  important  change  in  the 
administration  of  Greece,  Feparating  it  from  the  Macedonian  com- 
xnand,  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  combined,  and  forming  it  in 
27  B  c.  into  a  separate  senatorial  province  of  Achaia,  which  was 
practically  identical  with  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Greek 
kingdom^  and  of  which  Cassar's  recently  founded  colony  of  Corinth 
was  made  the  capital.  But  this  restriction  of  the  limits  of  the 
province  did  not  affect  the  local  liberties  of  the  different  communi- 
ties, though  here  and  there  Augustus  altered  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Thus,  in  order  to  give  Nik6polis  a  ehare  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council,  he  modified  the  composition  of  that  ancient 
4)ody,  and  he  enfranchised  the  Free  Laconians  who  inhabited  the 
central  promontory  of  the  Peloponnesos,  from  Sparta ;  thus  founding 
ihe  autonomy   which   that  rugged  region    has  so  often    enjoyed.^ 

•    '  The  pretest  frontier  jqst  cxclndes  Nik6poIis  from  the  Greek  kingdom. 

'  Paparreg6poiiJos,  ^Irropk^k  ro\)  'EXX^jrixoC  "E^rour  (ed.  4),  ii.  440,  inclines  however 
to  tbe  view  that  their  enfranchisement  was  of  earlier  date. 
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Bat  Athens  and  Sparta  both  continaed  to  be  *'  allies  of  Rome/'* 
Angastus  made  a  Spartan  Prince  of  the  LacedffimoniaQS,  and 
honoured  them  by  his  o«?a  presence  at  their  public  meals.  If  he* 
forbade  the  Athenians  to  sell  the  honour  of  citizenship,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  his  friend,. 
Agrippa,  presented  Athens  with  a  new  theatre.  As  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  the  Athenians  dedicated  a  temple  on  the* 
Akropolis  ''to  Augustus  and  Rome/' a  large  fragment,  of  which 
may  still  be  seen,  and  erected  a  statue  of  Agrippa,  the  pedestal  or 
which  is  still  standing  in  a  perilous  position  at  the  approach  to  the- 
PropljaBa.  It  was  in  further  honour  of  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  that  an  aqae<luct  was  constructed  from  the  Kleps^dra- 
fountain  to  the  l^ower  of  the  Winds,  which  the  Syrian  Andr6niko8. 
had  built  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  domination* 
The  adjoining  gate  of  Athena  Archeg6tis  was  raised  out  of  money 
provided  by  Caesar  and  Augustus,  a  number  of  friendly  princei^ 
proposed  to  complete  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  while  an  inecrip- 
tion  still  preserves  the  generosity  of  another  ruler,  Herod,  King  of 
the  Jews,  towards  the  home  of  Greek  culture. 

The  land  now  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace,  and  began  to- 
recover  from  the  efffcts  of  the  civil  wars.  A  further  boon  was  the- 
transference  of  Acbaia  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  soon  after  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  who,  whatever  his- 
private  vices  may  have  been,  was  most  considerate  in  his  treatment- 
of  the  provincials.  He  sternly  repressed  attempts  at  extortion,  kept 
his  governors  in  office  for  long  terms,  and,  when  an  earthquake* 
injured  the  city  of  Aigion  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  excused  the  citizens- 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  three  years.  The  restriction  of  the 
much-abuted  right  of  asylum  in  various  temples,  such  as  that  oT 
Poseidon  on  the  island  of  TSnos,  and  the  delimitation  of  the 
Messenian  and  LacedaBmonian  boundary,  showed  the  interest  of  the* 
Roman  Government  in  Greek  afifairs  ;  and  the  cult  of  the  Imperiak 
family,  which  was  now  developed  in  Greece,  was  perhaps  due  to* 
gratitude  no  less  than  to  the  natural  servility  of  a  conquered  race. 
The  visit  of  the  Emperor's  nephew,  Germanicus,  to  Athens  delighted 
the  Athenians  and  scandaliEed  Roman  officialdom  by  the  Imperiak 
traveller's  disregard  of  etiquette ;  and  it  was  insinuated  even  at  that- 
early  period  that  these  voluble  burgesses,  who  talked  so  much  about- 
their  past  history,  were  not  really  the  descendants  of  the  ancient- 
Greeks,  but  '*  the  offscourings  of  the  nations "  So  deep  was  the 
impression  nade  by  the  courtesy  of  Germanicus  that,  several  years^ 
later,  an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  his  son  Drnsus,  found  a 
ready  following  in  Greece,  which  he  traversed  from  the  Cyclades  to* 
Nik6polis.  It  became  the  custom,  too,  to  banish  distinguished 
Romans,  vtho  had  incurred  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  to  an  .^Elgeaxk 
island,   and    Amcrg6s,  ^}thnop,   S6riphos,  and  Oyaros  were   th^ 
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eqaivalent  of  B^taay  Bay.  The  last  two  islets  ia  partlcalar  were 
regarded  with  intense  horror,  and  Javenal  has  selected  them  as  types 
of  the  worst  panishment  that  coold  bebll  one  of  his  coantrymen.^ 
Caligala,  less  moderate  than  Tiberias  in  his  treatment  of  the  Greeks, 
carried  ofiE  the  famons  statne  of  Eros  from  Thespise,  for  which  his 
unaccomplished  plan  of  catting  the  Isthmas  of  Corinth  was  no  com- 
pensation. Claadins  restored  the  stolen  statue,  and  in  44  a.o. 
banded  07er  the  province  of  Achaia  to  the  Senate — aa  arrangement 
which,  with  one  brief  interval,  continned  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Government  for  the  fatare.  Meanwhile,  alike  nader  Sena- 
torial and  Imperial  administration,  the  Greeks  had  acquired  Roman 
tastes  and  had  even  adopted  in  many  cases  Roman  names.  If  old- 
fashioned  Romans  complained  that  Rome  had  become  "a  Greek 
city,"  where  glib  Hellenic  freedmen  had  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  and 
starving  Greeklings  were  ready  to  practise  any  and  every  profession, 
the  conservatives  in  Greece  lamented  the  iatrodaction  of  sach 
pecnliarly  Roman  sports  as  the  gladiatorial  shows,  of  which  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Corinth  are  a  memorial. 
The  conqaering  and  the  conqaered  races  had  reacted  oa  one  another ; 
the  Romans  had  become  more  literary;  the  Greeks  had  become 
more  material 

It  was  at  this  period,  about  54  a.d.,  that  an  event  occurred  which 
profoundly  modified  the  future  of  the  Greek  race.  In,  or  a  little 
before,  that  year  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Athens,  and,  stirred  by  the 
idolatry  of  the  city,  delivered  his  famous  speech  in  the  midst  of  the 
Areopagos.  The  nnvamished  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  does  not  disgnise  the  failure  of  the  great  teacher's  first 
attempt  to  convert  the  argumentative  Greeks,  to  whom  the  new 
gospel  seemed  "  foolishness."  But  *'  Diony sios  the  Areopagite  and  a 
woman  named  Ddmaris,  and  others  with  them,"  believed,  thus 
forming  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Church  which  grew  up  there  in 
later  days.  From  Athens  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Corinth,  where 
he  stayed  ''  a  year  and  six  months."  The  capital  of  Achaia  and 
mart  of  Greece  was  a  fine  field  for  his  missionary  labours.  The 
Soman  colony,  which  had  now  been  in  existence  almost  a  century, 
had  become  the  home  of  commerce  and  the  luxury  which  usually 
accompanies  it.  The  superb  situation,  commanding  the  two  seas, 
had  attracted  a  cosmopolitan  population,  including  many  Jews,  and  the 
vices  of  the  East  and  the  West  seemed  to  meet  on  the  Isthmus — ^the 
Port  Said  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  may  trace  in  the  language  of 
the  two  Epistles,  which  the  Apostle  addressed  to  the  Corinthians 
later  en,  the  main  characteristics  of  the  seat  of  Roman  rule  in 
Greece.  The  allusions  to  the  fights  with  mid  beasts,  to  the  Isthmian 
gameS|  to  the  long  hair  of  the  Corinthian  dandies,  to  the  easy  virtue 

»  Juvenal,  i.  78,  x.  170.    Tacitus  Awnaltz,  il.  63-55,  85  ;  iii.  38,  63,  70  ;  iv.  13,  30, 
43 ;  ▼.  10. 
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of  the  Corinthian  women,  all  show  what  was  the  daily  life  of  the 
mo3t  floorishing  city  of  Greece  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Yet  even  at  Corinth  many  were  persaaded  by  the  argaments  of  the 
tent-maker,  and  a  Christian  community  was  founded  at  the  port  of 
Kenchreae  on  the  Saronio  6nlf.^  At  the  outset  the  converts  were  of 
humble  origin,  like  '^  the  house  of  Stephao^?,  the  first  froits  of 
Achaia ; "  but  Gains,  Tertias,  Quartus,  and  "  Erastus,  the  chamberlain 
of  the  city/'  were  persons  of  better  position.^  That  a  man  like 
Gallio,  the  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher  and  uncle  of  Lucan  the 
poet,  a  man  whom  the  other  great  poet  of  the  day,  Statins,  has 
desciibed  as  ''  sweetness  "  itself,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Achaia, 
shows  the  importance  attached  by  the  Romans  to  their  Greek 
province.  St.  Paul  had  not  the  profound  classical  learning  of  the 
governor's  talented  family,  bat  the  two  "  Epistles  to  the  Thes8a«- 
bnisDS,"  which  he  wrote  during  this  first  stay  at  Corinth,  have 
conferred  an  undying  literary  interest  on  the  capital  of  Roman 
Greece.  Silas  and  Timotheus  joined  the  Apostle  at  that  place ;  and 
after  his  departure  the  learned  Alexandrian,  Apoll69,  carried  on  the 
work  of  Christianity  among  the  Corinthians.  But  the  germs  of 
those  theological  partiep,  which  were  destined  later  on  to  divide  the 
Greek  Christians,  had  already  been  planted  in  the  congenial  soil  of 
Achaia.  The  Christian  community  of  Corinth,  with  the  fatal 
tendency  to  faction  which  has  ever  marked  the  Hellenic  race,  was 
soon  split  up  into  sections,  which  followed,  one  St.  Paul,  another 
Apoll6s,  another  the  supposed  injunctions  of  St.  Peter,  another  the 
simple  faith  of  Christ.  Even  women,  and  that,  too,  unveiled,  like 
the  Laises  of  Corinth,  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  speak  at 
Christian  gatherings,  and  drinking  and  the  other  sensual  crimes  of 
that  Inxnrions  city  had  proved  temptations  too  strong  for  some  of 
the  new  converts.  This  state  of  things  provoked  the  two  "  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  "  and  the  second  visit  of  the  Apostle  to  the  then 
Greek  capital,  where  be  remained  three  months,  writing  on  this 
occasion  also  two  Epistles  from  Greece — ^that  to  the  Romans  and 
that  to  the  Galatians.  For  the  sake  of  the  greater  security  which 
the  land  route  afforded,  he  returned  to  Asia  through  Northern 
Greece,  accompanied  among  others  by  St.  Ln^e,  whose  traditional 
connection  with  Greece  may  be  traced  in  the  wax  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  be  his  work,  which  the  author  saw  in  the  monastery  of  Megas^ 
pe]aeon,^and  in  the  mnch  later  Roman  tomb  venerated  as  his,  at  Thebes. 
With  the  exception  of  his  delay  at  Fair  Havens  on  the  sooth  coast  of 
Crete,  we  are  not  told  by  the  writer  of  the  **  Acts"  that  St  Paul 
ever  set  foot  on  Greek  territory  again;  but  he  left)  Titus  in  that 
island  '*  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  and  contemplated  spending 
a  winter  at  Nik6polis.^     A  tradition,  unsupported,  however,  by  good 

EpisOt  to  the  Romana.  xv?.  1.  ^  lb.  xvl  22,  23. 

5  Travels  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East,  p.  245.         *  Ej^dstle  to  Titus,  i.  5  ;  lii.  12. 
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evidence,  has  been  preeenred  to  the  effect  that  he  was  liberated 
from  his  Roman  imprisonment,  and  it  has  been  sapposed  that  he 
employed  part  of  the  time  that  remainei  before  his  death  in  re- 
visiting Corinth  and  Crete.  His  "  kinsmen/'  Jason  and  Sosipater^ 
bishops  of  Tarsns  and  Ikoninm,  preached  the  Word  at  Corfti,  where 
one  of  tbetn  was  martyred,  and  where  one  of  the  two  oldest  churches 
of  the  island  still  preserves  their  names.^  The  Greek  jonrney  of 
the  pagan  philosopher,  Apoll6nios  of  Tyana,  who  tried  to  restore 
the  ancient  life  of  Hellas  and  to  check  the  Romanising  tendencies 
of  the  age,  took  place  only  a  few  years  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  Greece. 

Another  visitor  of  a  very  different  kind  next  arrived  in  the  classic 
land.  Nero  had  already  displayed  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts  by 
despatching  an  emissary  to  Greece  with  the  object  of  collecting 
statues  for  the  adornment  of  his  palace  and  capital.  Delphi,  Olympia 
and  Athens,  where,  in  the  phrase  of  a  contemporary  satirist,  ^'  it  was 
easier  to  meet  a  god  than  a  man/'  farnished  an  ample  booty,  and 
the  Thespians  again  lost,  this  time  for  ever,  the  statue  of  Eros.  Bat 
Nero  was  not  content  with  the  sculpture  of  Greece  ;  he  yearned  to 
display  his  manifold  talents  before  a  Greek  audience,  ''  the  only 
one,"  as  he  said,  ''  worthy  of  himself  and  his  accomplishments." 
Accordingly,  in  66,  he  crossed  over  to  Kassopo  io  Corfti,  and  began 
his  theatrical  tour  by  singing  before  the  altar  of  Zaus  there.  Such 
was  the  zeal  of  the  Imperial  pot-hunter,  that  he  commanded  all  the 
national  games  to  be  celebrated  in  the  same  year,  so  that  he  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  winning  prizes  at  them  all  in  the  same  tour. 
In  order  to  exhibit  his  musical  gifts,  he  ordered  the  insertion  of  a 
new  item  in  the  time-honoured  programme  at  Olympia,  where  he 
built  himself  a  house,  and  at  Corinth  broke  the  Isthmian  rules  by 
contending  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  As  a  charioteer  he  eclipsed 
all  previoQS  performances  by  driving  ten  horses  abreast,  upsetting 
his  car  and  stUl  receiving  thd  prize  from  the  venal  judges ;  as  a 
victor,  he  had  the  efirontary  to  proclaim  his  own  victory,  and  the 
number  of  his  wreaths  might  have  done  credit  to  a  royal  funeral.  In 
return  for  their  compliance,  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  the  voice 
of  the  Emperor  himself  on  the  day  of  the  Isthmian  games  that  they 
were  once  more  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  and  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.^  The  name  of  freedom  and  the  practical 
advantage  of  fiscal  immunity  appealed  with  force  to  the  patriotic  and 
commercial  sides  of  the  Greek  character,  and  outweighed  the  extor- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  to  such  a  degree  that  Nero 
became  a  popular  hero,  in  whose  honour  medals  were  struck  and 
statues  erected.     To  signalise  yet  further  his  stay  in  Greece,  he 

^  EpMt  to  ike  Jtomam,  zn.  21.     Mastoxidi,  Delle  Cose  Corciresh  pp.  403,  404,  xi. 
'  la  1888  an  iDscription,  containing  thU  proclamation,  was  foand  at  the  Boeotian 
Kirditsa.     Karolides,  not3  31  to  Paparregjpoalob,  op.  cit.  ii.  448. 
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bade  tbe  long  projected  canal  to  be  dag  across  the  Isthmns.  This 
time  the  work  was  actnally  begnD,  and  a  prominent  philosopher,  who 
had  incnrred  the  Imperial  displeasure,  was  seen  digging  away  with 
a  gang  of  other  convicta  Nero  himself  dag  the  first  sod  with  a 
golden  spade,  and  carried  away  the  first  spadefals  of  earth  in  a 
basket  on  his  shoulders.  Bat  the  task,  of  which  traces  may  still  be 
eeen,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  his 
throne  recalled  the  Emperor  to  Italy.  But  first  he  consulted  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi,  which  fully  maintained  its  ancient  reputation  for 
obscurity  and  accuracy,  but  was  bidden  henceforth  to  be  damb.  The 
two  most  celebrated  seats  of  Greek  antiquity,  Athens  and  Sparta,  he 
left,  however,  unvisited — Sparta,  because  he  disapproved  of  its 
institutions ;  Athens,  because  he,  the  matricide,  feared  tbe  vengeance 
of  the  Furies,  whose  fabled  shrine  was  beneath  the  Areopagos.^ 

The  civil  war,  which  raged  in  Italy  between  the  death  of  Nero 
and  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  had  little  inflaence  upon  Greece, 
except  that  it  gave  an  adventurer,  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  late  Emperor  and  shared  his  mueical  tastes,  the  opportunity 
of  personating  him.  But  this  pretender,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  K>  thnos,  was  soon  suppressed,^  and  Vespasian,  as  he 
visited  Greece  on  his  way  from  the  East  to  Rome,  could  calmly  study 
the  condition  of  that  country.  The  stern  old  soldier,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  Greek  culture,  had  fallen  asleep  during  Nero's  recitations,  had 
no  sympathy  with  Greek  antiquities,  and  maintained  that  the  Hellenes 
•did  not  know  how  to  use  their  newly-restored  freedom,  which  had 
involved  the  impoverished  Boman  exchequer  in  the  loss  of  the  Greek 
taxes.  He  accordingly  restored  the  organisation  and  fiscal  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  in  force  before  Nero's  proclamation,  only  that 
the  province  of  Achaia  under  the  Flavian  dynasty  no  longer  included 
Thessaly,  Epiros,  and  Akamania.  For  a  long  time  Greece  had  no 
political  history ;  but  we  know  that  Domitian,  like  Tiberius,  was  as 
considerate  towards  the  provincials  as  he  was  tyrannical  to  the  Boman 
nobles ;  that  he  cherished  a  special  cult  for  the  goddess  Athene ; 
and  that  he  deigned  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  Archon 
Ep6nymo8  of  Athens  for  the  year  93 — an  instance  which  shows  the 
continuance  of  an  institution  which  had  been  founded  nearly  eight 
centuries  earlier.  Trajan's  direct  connection  with  Greece  was  limited 
to  a  stay  at  Athens  on  the  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  but  he  counted 
among  his  friends  the  most  celebrated  Greek  author  of  that  age,  the 
famous  Plutarch,  who  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  small 
Boeotian  town  of  Chair6neia,  where  his  so-called  '*  chair,"  obviously 
the  end  seat  of  one  of  the  rows  in  the  theatre,  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
little  church.  Like  Polybioa  in  the  first  period  of  the  Boman  con- 
quest, Plutarch  served  as  a  link  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  their  masters. 
At  once^an  Hellenic  patriot  and  an  admirer  of  Bome,  he  combined 
>  Suetoniup,  Nero,  19,  22-24.  2  Tacitus,  Htstoria,  ii.  8,  9. 
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iove  of  the  past  independence  of  his  ooontry  with  a  shrewd  sense  of 
the  adTantages  of  Roman  rale  in  the  existing  circnmstances.  Trae, 
iihe  Greece  of  his  time  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Gblden 
Age.  While  the  single  city  of  Megara  had  sent  3000  heavy  armed 
men  to  the  battle  of  PlatsBa,  the  whole  province  of  Achaia  oonld  not 
raise  a  larger  number  in  his  days.  Depopulation  was  going  on 
apace ;  Eabcsa  was  almost  desolatOi  and  the  inland  towns  of  the 
mainland  were  mostly  losing  their  trade,  which  was  gravitating  to 
the  coasts.  The  expenditure  of  the  Greek  taxes  at  Rome  led  to  the 
want  of  f ands  for  public  objects,  and  the  Roman  system  of  making 
immunity  from  taxation  a  principle  of  Roman  citizenship  divided  the 
Greeks  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  former  led 
luxurious  lives,  built  expensive  houses,  added  acre  to  acre,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  money-lenders  of  Corinth  or  Patras. 
The  latter  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  and  it  was 
noticed  that,  while  the  Greek  women  had  become  more  beautiful,  the 
classic  grace  of  Hellenic  manhood  had  declined.  But  Greece  con- 
tiuued  to  exercise  her  perennial  charm  on  the  cultured  traveller. 
In  spite  of  the  Thessalian  brigands,  tourists  journeyed  to  see  the  Vale 
of  Tempe,  and  a  race  of  loquacious  guides  arose,  whose  business  it 
was  to  explain  the  history  of  Delphi,  Men  of  the  highest  rank  were 
proud  to  be  made  Athenian  citizens,  and  one  of  them,  Antlochos 
Phil6pappos,  grandson  of  the  last  king  of  Eommagene,  was 
commemorated  in  the  last  years  of  Trajan  by  the  monument  which  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  all  Athens. 

The  reign  of  HMrian  was  a  very  happy  period  for  the  Greeks. 
A  lover  of  both  ancient  and  contemporary  Hellas,  which  he  visited 
several  times,  the  Imperial  traveller  left  his  mark  all  over  the 
country.  We  may  gather  from  Pausanias,  whose  own  wanderings 
began  at  this  period,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  Greek  city  of 
importance  which  had  not  received  some  benefit  from  this  Emperor.^ 
Coins  of  Patras  describe  him  as  ^'  the  restorer  of  Achaia,"  Megara 
regarded  him  as  her  "  second  founder,"  Mantineia  had  to  thank  him 
for  the  restoration  of  her  classical  name.  Alive  to  the  want  of 
through  communication  between  the  Peloponnesos  and  Central 
Greece,  he  built  a  safe  road  along  the  Skironian  cliffii,  where  now 
the  tourist  looks  down  on  the  azure  sea  from  the  train  that  takes 
him  from  Megara  to  Corinth.  He  provided  the  latter  city  with 
water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  from  Lake  Stymphalos,  and  began 
the  aqueduct  at  Athens  which  was  completed  by  his  successor.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  his  many  Athenian  improvements.  His 
affection  for  Athens,  where  he  lived  as  a  Greek  among  Greeks  and 
had  held  the  office  of  Archon  Ep6uymo3,  like  Domitian,  led  him  to 
Msign  the  revenues  of  Eephallenla  to  the  Athenian  treasury,  to 

1  Fftnfania8,i.3,  2;  5,  5;  18,  6;  18,  9;  24,  7;  44,  6;  U.  3,  5;  17,6:  tI.  16,  4; 
19,9;  TiiL8,12;  9,7;  10,2;  11,8;  22,3;  x.  34,  4 ;  35,6. 
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regolate  the  oil-trade,^  that  important  branch  of  Attic  commerce,  to 
repair  the  theatre  of  Didnysos,  and  to  present  the  city  with  a 
Pantheon,  a  library,  contained  within  the  Sto6  which  still  bean  his 
nam€t  and  of  which  part  is  still  standing,  and  a  gymnashun.  He 
also  bailt  there  a  temple  of  H6ra,  and  completed-  that,  of  Zens 
Olympics,  which  had  been  began  by  Peisietratoe  more  than  six 
centaries  before  and  had  provided  Salla  with  spoil.  The  still 
standing  columns  of  this  magnificent  bailding  formed  the  nadens  of 
the  ''new  Athens,"  which  he  fonnded  ontside  *^the  old  dty  of 
Thesens,"  and  to  which  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  as  the  inscription» 
upon  it  show,  was  intended  as  the  entrance.  With  another  of  his 
foundations,  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhell6nios,  was  connected  the 
institution  of  the  Panhellenic  festival,  which  represented  the  unity 
pf  the  Greek  race  and,  like  the  more  ancient  games,  had  a  religious 
basis.  Hadrian  called  into  existence  a  synod  of  *' PanheUeneSi** 
composed  of  members  of  the  Greek  communities  on  both  sides  of 
the  ^gean,  who  met  at  Athens  and  whose  treasurer  was  styled 
''  Hellenotamfas,"  or  '<  steward  of  the  Hellenes  " — a  title  borrowed 
from  the  classical  Confederacy  of  Delos.  In  name,  indeed,  the 
golden  age  of  Athens  seemed  to  have  returned,  and  the  enthusiastia 
Athenians  heaped  one  honour  after  another  upon  the  head  of  the 
great  Philhellene.  They  adored  him  as  a  god,  and  the  President  of 
the  Panhellenic  synod  became  his  priest ;  his  statues  rose  all  over 
the  city,  his  name  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  months,  a  thirteenth 
tribe  was  formed  and  called  after  him,  and  the  thirteen  wedges  of 
the  repaired  theatre  of  Di6ny80S  contained  each* a  bust  of  Hadrian; 
even  an  unworthy  favourite  of  the  Emperor  was  dubbed  a  deity 
with  the  same  ease  that  we  convert  a  charitable  tradesman  into  a 
peer. 

Hadrian's  two  immediate  successors  continued  his  Philhellenic 
policy.  Antoninus  Pius  erected  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors  to  that  fashionable  health-resort,  the  Hier6n  of  Epidauros ; 
and  in  graceful  recognition  of  the  legend,  according  to  which  the 
founders  of  the  first  settlement  on  the  Palatine  were  emigrants  from 
Palldntion  in  Arkadia,  raised  that  village  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  with 
the  privileges  of  self-government  and  immunity  from  taxes.  Marcus 
Aurelius  seemed  to  have  realised  the  Utopian  ideal  of  Plato,  that 
philosophers  should  be  kings  or  kings  philosophers.  The  Imperial 
author  of  the  Meditations  wrote  in  Greek,  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Greek  teachers,  and  greatly  admired  the  products  of  the  Greek 
intellect.  But  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  warlike  alarms,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  at  this  period  the  first  of  those  barbarian  tribes  from 
the  North,  which  inflicted  so  much  injury  upon  Greeoe  in  later 
centuries,  penetrated  into  that  country.  The  Greeks  showed,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  not  in  the  long  years  of  peace,  forgotten  how  to 
^  His  edict  on  this  subject  may  still  be  read  on  the  gate  of  Athen&  Ajrchegitis. 
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defend  themsekeB.  At  E'dteia  the  Eostobokes — sach  was  the  name 
of  the  maranders — received  a  check  from  a  local  force  and  withdrew 
beyond'  the  frontier.^  In  spite  of  his  distant  campaigns,  Marcas 
Anrelins  fonnd  time  to  visit  Athens,  restored  the  temple  at  Eieusis, 
was  initiated  into  the  Eleasinian  mysteries,  and  founded  in  176  the 
Athenian  University.  It  was,  indeed,  the  heyday  of  Academic  life, 
and  Atheos  was  nnder  the  Antonines  the  happy  hanting-groond  of 
professors,  who  received  salaries  from  the  Imperial  excheqaer,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  costly  public  duties.  One 
of'their  number,  Her6Jes  Atticus  of  Marathon,  has,  by  his  splendid 
gifts  to  the  city,  perpetuated  his  fame  to  our  own  time.  His  vast 
wealth,  united  to  his  renown  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  not  only  made 
him  the  most  prominent  man  in  Athens,  where  he  held  the  post  of 
President  of  the  new  Pauhellenic  Synod,  but  gained  him  the  Romaik 
consulship,  the  friendship  of  Hadrian,  and  the  honour  of  instructing' 
the  early  years  of  Marcos  Aurelius.  When  Verus^  the  colleague  of 
the  latter  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  visited  Athens,  it  was  as  the  guest 
of  the  sophist  of  Marathon ;  when  the  University  was  founded,  it  was 
Her6des  who  selected  the  professors.  The  charm  of  his  villas  at 
Elephisi^,  then,  as  now,  the  suburban  pleasauuce  of  the  dust-choked 
Athenians,  and  in  his  native  village,  has  been  extolled  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  while  the  Odeion  which  still  bears  his  name  was  erected  by 
him  to  the  memory  of  his  second  wife.^  He  also  restored  the 
St^ion,  which  had  been  boiit  by  Lykourgos  about  five  centuries 
earlier,  and  within  its  precincts  his  body  was  interred.  There  stilk 
exist  remains  of  his  temple  of  Fortune,  a  goddess  of  whom  he  had> 
varied  experiences.  For  his  vast  wealth  and  the  sense  of  their  own* 
inferiority  caused  the  Athenians  to  revile  their  benefactor,  and  as 
many  of  them  owed  him  money^  he  was  naturally  regarded  as  their- 
enemy  until  his  death.  Many  other  Oreek  cities  benefited  by  hia. 
liberality ;  he  built  a  theatre  at  Corinth  and  restored  the  bathing 
establishment  at  Thermopylae ;  and  he  was  even  accused  of  making 
life  too  easy  for  his  fellow-countrymen  because  he  provided  Olympia. 
with  pure  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the  Exedra  is. 
itiU  visible. 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  the  traveller  Pausanias  wrote  hiB> 
fiunons  Description  of  Greece,  a  work  which  gives  a  faithful  account 
of  that  country  as  it  struck  his  observant  eyes.  Compared  with 
what  it  bad  been  in  Strabo's  time,  the  land  seemed  prosperous  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  though  some  districts  bad  never  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Roman  wars.  Much  of  Boeotia  was  still  in 
the  desolate  state  in  which  Sulla  had  left  it ;  .^tolia  had  not  been 
inhabited  since  Octavian  carried  off  its  population  to  Nik6polis ; 
the  lower  town  of  Thebes  was  quite  deserted,  and  the  ancient  name 
then,  as  now,  confined  to  the  ancient  Akropolis^  while  the  sole 
»  Paasanias,  x.  34,  5.  «  Ibid.y  vii.  20,  6. 
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occnpants  of  DSlos  were  the  Atheniaas  sent  to  gnard  the  temple. 
Bat  Delphi  was  in  a  floarishiag  condition,  the  Roman  colonies  of 
Patras  and  Corinth  continued  to  prosper^  and  among  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesoa,  Argoa  and  Sparta  still  held  the  foremost 
rank,  while  the  much  more  modem  Megal6polis,  apon  which  snoh 
Ugh  hopes  had  been  built,  shared  the  fate  of  Tiryns  and  MycensB. 
Moreover,  despite  the  robbery  of  statues  by  Romans  from 
Mummius  to  Nero,  Pansaniaa  found  a  vast  number  of  ancient 
masterpieces  all  over  the  country,  and  even  the  paintings,  with 
which  Polygnotos  had  adorned  the  Sto^  Poikil6  at  Athens,  were 
•still  visible.  As  for  the  relics  of  classical  lore  and  pre-historic 
legend,  they  abounded  in  every  city  that  could  boast  of  a  hero,  and  the 
remark  of  Cicero  was  as  true  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  that  in  a 
'Greek  town  one  came  upon  the  traces  of  history  at  every  step.  In 
i}he  second  century,  too,  good  Doric  was  still  spoken  by  the 
Messenians;  and,  if  the  pure  Attic  of  Plato  had  been  somewhat 
•corrupted  at  Athens  by  the  presence  of  many  foreign  students,  it 
was  still  preserved  in  all  its  glory  by  the  peasants  of  Attica.  The 
writings  of  Lncian  at  this  period  show  how  even  a  Syrian  could,  by 
long  residence  at  Athens,  acquire  a  masterly  gift  of  Attic  prose. 
The  illusion  of  a  classical  revival  was  further  kept  up  by  the  con- 
i)inuance  of  ancient  institutions,  even  though  they  had  lost  the 
reality  of  power.  Pausanias  mentions  the  existence,  and  describes 
-the  composition,  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  in  his  time,  when  it 
was  still  the  guardian  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Court  of  the 
Areopagos  preserved  its  ancient  forms  at  Athens ;  the  Ephors  and 
•other  Spartan  authorities  had  survived  the  disapproval  of  Nero ;  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Free  Laconians,  though  reduced  in  size,  still 
included  eighteen  cities ;  Boeotia  and  Phokia  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  local  assemblies.  The  great  games  still  attracted  competitors  and 
fipectators ;  the  great  oracles  still  found  some  believers,  who 
consulted  them  ;  and  the  old  religion,  if  it  had  little  moral  force, 
was,  at  least  in  externals,  still  that  of  the  majority,  though  philoso- 
phers regretted  it  and  enlightened  persons  like  Pausanias  inclined 
to  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  myths,  and  told  stories  of  bribes 
administered  to  the  Pythian  priestess.  Christianity  had  made 
little  progress  in  Greece  during  the  three  generations  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  visit  of  St.  Paul.  Mention  is,  indeed,  made 
by  the  Christian  historian,  Ensebius,  of  large  communities  at  L&riasa, 
Sparta,  and  in  Crete ;  but  Corinth  still  remained  the  chief  seat  of 
the  new  faith,  and  the  Corinthian  Christians  still  retained  that 
factious  spirit  which  St.  Paul  had  rebuked.  Athens,  as  the  home 
of  philosophy,  was  little  favourable  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  Aristides,  was  not  only 
converted  to  Christianity,  but  presented  an  Apology  for  that  creed 
to    Hadrian   during   his   residence   in   the   city;     while   another 
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•  Athenian,  Hyignos,  was  chosen  Pope  in  the  age  of  the  Antoninei.. 

Anacletos,  the  second  Bishop  of  Borne  after  St  Peter,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Athens^  and  a  third,  Xystos,  perished,  as  Pope 
Sixtas  II.,  in  the  persecution  of  Valerian.  The  tradition  that* 
Dionysiop,  the  Areopagite,  became  first  Bishop  of  Athens,^  and^ 
there  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  that  St.  Andrew  snffered' 
death  at  Patras,  has  been  cherished,  and  in  the  case  of  Patras  has 
had  a  considerable  historical  inflnence. 

With  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelins  the  series  of  Philhellenic 
Emperors  ended,  and  the  Homan  civil  wars  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
second  centnry  occupied  the  attention    of  the  Empire.     Without 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  Greece  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Pescennius  Niger,  one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates,, 
and   this   temporary   error   of  judgment   may   have  induced  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  Athens^ 
the  cause  of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  a  slight  which  he  suffered 
during  his  student  days  there.     His  successor^  Caracalla,  by  extend- 
ing the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire, 
gave  the  Greeks  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
avail   themselves.     From    that  moment  the  doors  of  the  Romanx 
administration  were   thrown  open  to  all  the  races  of  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  the  nimble-witted  Greeks  so  obtained  a  predomi- 
nance in  that  department  such  as  they  acquired  much  later  under 
Turkish  rule.     From  that  moment,  too,  they  considered  themselves 
as  "  Romans/  and  the  name  stuck  to  them  long  after  the  Roman.. 
Empire  had  passed  away.     But  Caracalla,  while  he  thus  made  them 
the  equals  of  the  Romans  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  increased  the  taxes 
which  it  had  long  been  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  pay,  while  he^ 
continued  to  exact  those  which  the  provincials  had  paid  previous  to 
their  admission  to  the   citizenship.     The  reductions  made  by  his 
successors,  Macrinub  and  Alexander  Severus,  were  to  a  large  extent  . 
neutralised  by  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  began 
under  Caracalla  aod  continued  for  the  next  half  century.     The 

.  £k>vernment  paid  its  creditors  in  depreciated  money,  but  took  good) 
care  that  the  taxes  were  paid  in  good  gold  pieces.     The  worst 
results  followed:  officials  were  tempted,  like  the  modem  Turkish* 
Pashas,  to  recoup  themselves  by  extortion  for  the  diminution  in  their* 
salaries ;  trade  with  foreign  countries  became  uncertain,  even  the- 
specially  thriving  Greek  industries  of  marble  and  purple  dye  must* 
have  been  affected,  and  possessors  of  good  coin  buried  it  in  the 
ground.     Amid  this  dismal  scene  of  decay,  Athens  continued  to* 
preserve  her  reputation  as  a  University  town.     Though  no  longer 
patronised  by  cultured  Emperors,  she  still    attracted  numbers  ot 
pupils  to  her  lecture  rooms ;  and  the  name  of  Longinus,  author  of 
the  celebrated  treatise,  (hi  the  Svilimej  adorns  the  scanty  Athenian 
^  SaBebins,  ffiiL  Ecd.  iii.  4  ;  iv.  23. 
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annals  of  this  period.  That  the  drama  was  not  neglect^  is  cleiBir 
from  the  inscription  which  records  the  restoration  of  the  theatre  ^of 
Di6a}8os  by  the  Archon  Phaidros  daring  this'  period.  Bot  tBe 
philosophers  and  playgoers  of  Athens  were  soon  to  be  ronsed  by  the 
alarm  of  an  invasion  sach  as  their  city  had  not  experienced  for  many 
a  generation. 

Hitherto,  with  the  unimportant  exception  of  the  raid  of  the 
Kostobokes  as  far  as  Eldteia,  Greece  had  never  been  submitted  to 
the  terrors  of  a  barbarian  inroad  since  the  Roman  Gonqaest.  The 
'  Boman  Empire  had  protected  Achaia  from  foreign  attack,  and  eviln 
the  least  friendly  of  the  Emperors  had  allowed  no  one  to  plnnd^r 
the  art  treasures  of  the  Greek  cities  except  their  own  occasional 
emissaries.  Hence  the  Greece  of  the  middle  of  the  third  centnify 
preserved  in  many  respects  the  same  external  appearance  as  that  6f 
the  same  country  foar  hundred  years  earlier.  Bat  this  bles&ing  bf 
'  peace,  which  Rome  had  conferred  apon  the  Greeks,  had  had  the 
'  bad  effect  of  training  up  a  nation  which  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts 
of  war.  Caracalla,  indeed,  had  raised  a  conple  of  Spartan  Regi- 
ments ;  bat  the  local  militia  of  the  Greek  cities  had  had  no  experi- 
ence of  fighting,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  country  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  Sach  was  the  state  of  the  Greek  defences 
when  in  250  the  Goths  cro8sed  the  Balkans  and  entered  what  is 
now  Eastern  Roamelia.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  defend  the 
Greek  provinces.  ClaadiaR,  afterwards  Emperor,  was  ordered  to 
occupy  the  historic  pass  of  ThermopylaB,  but  his  forces  were  smdl 
and  most  of  them  had  been  newly  enrolled.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  Decius,  fighting  against  the  Goths,  increased  the  alarm, 
and  the  siege  of  Salonika  thoroughly  startled  the  Greeks.'  No 
sooner  had  Valerian  mounted  the  Imperial  throne,  than  they 
signalised  his  reign  by  repairing  the  walls  of  Athens,  which  had 
been  neglected  since  the  siege  of  Sulla,^  and  it  was  perhaps  &t  the 
same  time  that  a  fort  and  a  new  gate  were  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  Akropolis.^  As  a  second  line  of  defence  the  fortificatiotis 
across  the  Isthmus  were  restored,  and  occupied,  just  as  by  Pelb- 
ponnesian  troops  of  old  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian  host.  But 
these  preparations  did  not  long  preserve  the  country  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths.  Dibtracted  by  the  rival  claims  of  self-atytod 
Emperors,  Yalens  in  Achaia,  and  Piso  in  Thessaly,  who  had  avi^id 
themselves  of  the  general  confusion  to  declare  their  independenOei 
and  visited  by  a  terrible  plague  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Roman  armies,  the  Greeks  soon  had  the  Gothic  hosts  upon  them. 
A  first  raid  was  repulsed,  only  to  be  repeated  in  267  on  a  far  larger 

^  Tbe  passafres  of  Zdsimos  (i.  29),  who  sajs  'A^ijyaZoi  likv  roO  r4ixwt  (rtfUKoikn 
firfSefiiaSf  i^&T€  Zi/XXaj  tovto  bU<f)Oiip€v^  d^iuOipros  ippoprlboi,  and  of  Zonar&s  (zii  23) 
seem  to  support  Finlaj's  view  that  this  was  not  a  new  wall.  Paparreg6poiiloi^  i»p. 
cit.,  ii.  490,  agrees  with  it. 

•  Hertzberg :  Die  Oeachichte  Oriechenlands  vnier  dtr  Mcrrschaft  der  Bdmer^  iii.  ?•. 
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eoale.  This  time  the  Goths  and  fierce  Heruli  arrived  by  sea,  and, 
«fter  ravaging  the  storied  island  of  Skyros,  captured  Argos,  Sparta, 
^Uid  the  lower  city  of  Corinth.  Athens  herself  was  surprised  by  the 
«nemy,  before  the  Emperor  Gallienns,  whose  admiration  for  the 
ancient  city  had  been  shown  by  his  initiation  into  the  Elensinian 
mysteries  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Athenian  citizenship  with  the 
office  of  Archon  Ep6nymos,  coald  send  troops  to  her  assistance. 
Bat  at  this  crisis  in  her  history,  Athens  showed  herself  worthy  of 
her  glorions  past.  At  that  time  one  of  her  leading  citizens  was  the 
historian  D6xippos,  whose  writings  on  the  Scythian  wars,  preser7ed  * 
now  only  in  fragments,  were  favourably  compared  by  a  Byzantine 
critic  with  those  of  Thncydides.^  Bat  D6xippos,  if  a  less  caustic 
writer,  was  a  better  general,  than  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  assembled  a  body  of  Athenians,  addressed  them  in  a  fiery 
harangue,  a  fragment  of  which  still  exists,^  and  reminded  them  that 
the  event  of  battles  was  nsoally  decided  by  bravery  rather  than  by 
numbers.  Marsballing  his  troops  in  the  Olive  Grove,  he  accustomed 
them  little  by  little  to  the  noise  of  the  Gothic  war  cries  and  the 
€ight  of  the  Gothic  warriors.  The  arrival  of  a  Roman  fleet  effected 
a  timely  diversion,  and  the  barbarians,  taken  between  two  hostile 
forces,  abandoned  Athens  and  succumbed  to  the  Emperor's  arms 
on  their  march  towards  the  North.  Fortunately  they  seem  to  have 
spared  the  monuments  of  the  city  during  their  occupation,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Athenian  libraries  were  saved  from  the  flames  by 
the  deep  policy  of  a  shrewd  Goth,  who  thought  that  the  pursuit  of 
literature  would  unfit  the  Greeks  for  the  art  of  war.^  D6xippos, 
who  proved  by  his  own  example  the  compatibility  of  learning  with 
strategy,  has  been  commemorated  in  an  inscription,  which  praises 
his  merits  as  a  writer,  but  is  silent  about  his  fame  as  a  maker,  of 
history.  Yet  at  that  moment  Greece  needed  men  of  action  rather 
than  men  of  letters.  For  another  Gothic  invasion  took  place  two 
years  later,  and  from  Thessaly  to  Crete  the  vessels  of  the  barbarians 
harried  the  coasts.  But  the  interval  had  been  used  to  put  the 
defences  of  the  cities  into  repair  ;  and  such  was  the  ill-success  of 
Ae  invaders,  who  could  not  take  a  single  town,  that  they  did  not 
cenew  the  attack.  For  more  than  a  century  the  land  was  spared 
the'  horrors  of  a  fresh  Gothic  war.  The  great  victory  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  II.  over  the  Goths  at  Nish  and  the  abandonment  of  what 
IB  tiow  Boumania  to  them  by  his  successor  Aurelian  secured  the 
peace  of  Achaia.  Although  the  three  invasions  had  resulted  in  the 
Ides  of  a  considerable  amount  of  moveable  property  and  of  many 
eiavee,  who  had  either  been  carried  off  as  captives  or  had  escaped' 
fh)m  their  Greek  masters  to  the  Gothic  ranks,  the  recovery  of 

'  'AXXof  /ifrd  tuw   o'a^yeiat  OoviruS/Si;},  ikiXicri.  y€  ivvTah  iKydiKott  laroplait,—' 
Pb6tios,  Cod.  82.  ^  Iq  ^ig  uutory  of  the  Scythian  Wars,  c.  5. 

*-ZoiiariU,zii.26. 
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Athens  and  Corinth  seems  to  have  been  so  rapid  that  seven  years, 
after  the  last  raid  they  were  among  the  nine  cities  of  the  Empire- 
to  which  the  Roman  Senate  wrote  annoancing  the  election  of  the 
Emperor  Tacitns  and  bidding  them  direct  any  appeals  from  the 
Proconsul  to  the  Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome— a  clear  proof  of  their 
civic  importance. 

Bat  the  Greeks  soon  looked  for  the  fountain  of  justice  elsewhere 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  With  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
began  the  practice  of  removing  the  seat  of  Government  from  Rome^ 
and  that  Emperor  usually  resided  at  Nicomedia.  His  establishment 
of  four  great  administrative  divisions  of  the  Empire  really  separated 
the  two  Eastern,  in  which  Greece  was  comprehended,  from  the* 
two  Western,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  Constan* 
tinople  by  Constantine  and  the  ultimate  division  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires.  Diocletian's  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  provinces,  several  of  which  were  grouped  under  one  of  the 
Dioceses,  into  which  the  Empire  was  split  up  for  admiuietrative 
purposes,  had  the  double  effect  of  altering  the  size  of  the  Greek 
provinces,  and  of  scattering  them  over  several  Dioceses.  Thus 
Achaia,  Thessaly,  *'  Old  "  Epiros  (as  the  region  round  Nik6poliB  was. 
now  called),  and  Crete,  formed  four  separate  provinces  included  ia 
the  Mcesian  Diocese,  the  administrative  centre  of  which  was  Sirmium,. 
the  modem  Mitrovitz.  The  iEgean  islands,  on  the  other  hand, 
composed  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Asian  Diocese.  The  province 
of  Achaia  had,  however,  the  privilege  of  being  administered  by  a> 
Proconsul,  who  was  an  official  of  more  exalted  rank  than  the  great 
majority  of  provincial  governors.  Side  by  side  with  these  arrange- 
ments, the  currency  reform  of  Diocletian  and  the  edict  by  which 
he  fixed  the  highest  price  of  commodities  cannot  fail  to  have  affected 
the  trade  of  Greece,  while  his  love  of  building  benefited  the  Greek 
marble  quarries. 

After  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  the  Christians  of  Greece  were 
visited  by  another  of  those  persecutions,  of  which  they  had  bad/ 
experience  under  the  Emperor  Decius  half  a  century  earlier.  But 
on  neither  occasion  were  the  martyrdoms  numerous,  except  in  Crete» 
and  it  would  appear  that  Christianity  in  Greece  was  less  prosperouF,^ 
or  less  progressive,  than  the  same  creed  in  the  great  ciut'S  of  the 
East,  where  the  victims  were  far  more  numerous.  Constantine'a 
toleration  made  him  as  popular  with  the  Greek  Christians  as  hi& 
marked  respect  for  the  Athenian  University  made  him  with  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  in  his  fiual  strmrgle^ 
against  his  rival,  Licinius,  he  was  able  to  collect  a  Greek  fleet,, 
which  mustered  in  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  then  once  more  aa 
important  station,  and  forced  for  him  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. But  the  reign  of  Constantine  was  not  conducive  to  the 
national   development   of  Greece.      Adopting   the    administrativtf 
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q^Btem  of  DiocIetiaD,  he  continaed  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
Empire  into  four  grtac  '' Prefectnree/'  as  they  were  now  called^ 
each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  Dioceses,  and  the  latter  again 
into  provinces.  The  four  Oreek  provinces  of  Thessaly,  Achaia 
(including  some  of  the  Cjclades  and  some  of  the  Ionian  Islands)^ 
Old  Epiros  (including  Corfti  and  Ithdke),  and  Crete  (of  which 
Grortjna  was  the  capital),  formed  part  of  tbe  Diocese  of  Macedonia^ 
in  the  Prefecture  of  lUyricum,  whereas  the  re^t  of  the  Greek  islands 
composed  a  distinct  province  of  the  Asian  Diocese  in  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Orient.  Thus,  the  Greek  race  continutd  to  be  split  into 
fragments,  while  at  the  same  time  the  levelling  tendency  of  Con- 
Btantine's  administration  gradually  swept  away  those  Greek  municipal 
institutions,  which  bad  hitherto  survived  ail  changes,  and  thna 
the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country  began  to  lose  their 
peculiar  cbaracteru^tics.  A  few  time-honoured  veatiges  of  ancient 
Greek  freedom  existed  for  some  time  longer ;  thus  the  Areo* 
pages  and  tbe  Archons  of  Athens  and  tbe  provincial  assembly  of 
Achaia  may  be  traced  on  into  the  fifth  century.  But  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  new  local  senates,  composed  of  so-called  Decuriones,, 
who  were  chosen  from  the  richest  landowners,  and  who  had  to  collect, 
and  were  held  personally  responsible  for,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax. 
This  onerous  office  was  made  hereditary,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
escaping  it  except  by  death  or  flight  to  a  monastic  cell ;  even  a 
journey  outside  the  country  required  a  special  permit  from  the 
governor,  and  the  rich  Decurio^  like  the  medisBval  serf,  was  tied 
down  to  the  land  which  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  own.  Even  an 
Irish  landlord's  lot  seems  happy  compared  with  that  of  a  Greek 
DecuriOf  nor  was  the  provincial  who  escaped  the  unpleasant  privi- 
lege of  serving  the  State  in  that  capacity  greatly  to  be  envied.  The 
exaction  of  taxes  became  at  once  more  stringent  and  more  regular — 
a  combination  peculiarly  objectionable  to  the  Oriental  mind — ^and 
the  re-assessment  of  their  burdens  every  fifteen  years  led  the  people 
to  calculate  time  by  the  '^  Indictions,"  or  edicts  in  which,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  purple  ink,  the  Emperor  fixed  the  amount  of  the 
imposts  for  this  new  cycle  of  taxation.  That  the  ruler  himself 
became  conscious  of  the  inequalities  of  his  subjects'  contributione 
was  evident  half  a  century  later  when  Yalentinian  I.  allowed 
the  citizens  of  each  muiiicipdity  to  elect  an  official,  styled  Defensor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  his  fellow-citizens  before  the  Emperor 
against  the  fiscal  exsctions  of  the  authorities. 

The  transference  of  the  capital  to  Constantinople,  enormous  as  ita 
ultimate  results  have  proved  to  be,  was  at  first  a  disadvantage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  We  are  accustom^fj  to  look  on  the  centre  of . 
the  Byzantine  Empire  as  a  largely  Greek  city,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  at  the  outlet,  it  was  Bomsn  in  conception  and  that 
its  language  was  Latin.     Almost  immediately,  however,  it  began  t» 
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drain  Greece  of  its  popnlation,  attracted  by  the  prospects  of  work 
and  the  certainty  of  '*  bread  and  games  "  in  the  New  Borne.  In  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  Byzantinm  had  been  the  granary  of  Athens; 
now  Attica;  always  anprodnctive  of  wheat,  began  to  find  that  Con- 
stantine's  growing  capital  had  to  import  bread-staffs  for  its  own  use, 
and  the  Athenians  were  thankfni  for  an  annual  grant  of  corn  from 
the  Emperor.  The  founder  wanted,  too,  Greek  works  of  art  to  adorn 
his  city,  and  427  statues  were  placed  in  Sta.  Sophia  alone ;  the 
Muses  of  Helikdn  were  carried  off  to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor ;  the 
Serpent  colamn,  which  the  grateful  Greeks  had  dedicated  at  Delphi 
after  the  battle  of  Plataaa,  was  set  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  where 
one  of  its  three  heads  was  struck  off  by  the  battle-axe  of 
Mohammed  II. 

The  conversion  of  Constantino  to  Christianity  had  the  natural 
effect  of  bringing  within  the  Christian  ranks  those  lukewarm  pagans 
who  took  their  religious  views  from  the  Emperor.  But  the  com- 
parative immunity  from  persecution  which  the  Christians  of  Greece 
had  enjoyed  under  the  pagan  ascendancy  led  them  to  treat  their 
opponents  with  the  same  mildnesp.  There  was  no  reaction,  because 
there  had  been  no  revolution,  and  the  devotees  of  the  old  and  the 
new  religion  went  on  living  peaceably  side  by  side.  The  even 
greater  temptation  to  the  subtle  Greek  intellect  to  indulge  in  the 
wearisome  Arian  cootroversy,  which  so  long  convulsed  a  large  part 
of  the  Church  in  the  East,  was  rejected  owing  to  the  fortunate 
unanimity  of  the  bishops  who  were  sent  from  Greece  to  attend  the 
Council  of  Nice.  Their  strong  and  united  opposition  to  the  heresy 
of  Arius  was  re-echoed  by  their  flocks  at  home,  and  the  Church, 
undivided  on  this  crucial  question,  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  people.  After  Constantine's  death  the  harmony  between 
the  pagans  and  the  Christians  was  temporarily  disturbed.  Under 
Constantius  II.  the  public  offerings  ceased,  the  temples  were  closed^ 
the  oracles  fell  into  disuse  ;  under  Julian  the  Apostate  a  final  attempt 
was  made  to  rehabilitate  the  ancient  religion.  Julian  seemed, 
indeed,  to  the  conservative  party  in  Greece  to  have  restored  for  two 
brief  years  the  silver  age  of  Hadriao,  if  not  the  golden  age  of 
PeriklSs.  The  jealousy  of  Constantius,  by  sending  him  in  honour^ 
able  exile  to  Athens,  had  made  him  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  not 
only  the  literature  but  the  creed  of  the  old  Hellenes.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  he  abjured  Christianity  and  was  initiated  into  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  and  when  he  took  up  arms  against  Constantius  it 
was  to  the  Corinthians,  Lacedaamonians,  and  Athenians  that  he 
addressed  Apologies  for  his  conduct.  These  manifestoes,  of  which 
that  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  among  the  writings  of  Julian^ 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Greeks,  flattered  no  doubt  by  such  an 
attention,  that  they  declared  in  his  favour,  and  on  his  rival's  death 
they  had  their  reward.      The  temples  were  re-opened,  the  altars 
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once  more  smoked  with  the  offerings  of  the  devout,  the  great  games 
were  revived,  ioclading  the  Aktian  festival  of  Augustus,  which  had 
fallen  into  decline  with  the  falling  fortunes  of  Nik6poli8.  Julian 
-restored  that  city  and  others  like  it,  and  the  Argives  did  not  appeal 
in  vain  for  a  rebeariog  of  a  wearisome  law-suit  with  Corinth  to  an 
Emperor  who  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  classic  lore.  At  Athens  he 
purged  the  University  by  excluding  Christians  from  profeesorial 
chairs,  Christian  students  were  often  converted,  like  the  Emperor,  by 
the  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  University  became  the  last  refuge 
of  Hellenism  in  Greece,  when  Julian's  attempted  restoration  of  the 
old  order  of  things  collapsed  at  his  death.  Throughout  this  period, 
indeed,  the  University  of  Athens  was  not  only  the  chief  intellectual 
centre  of  the  Empire — for  Rome  had  ceased,  aud  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Constantinople  had  not  yet  begun,  to  attract  the  best 
intellects — but  it  was  the  all-absorbing  institution  of  the  city^i 
Athenian  trade  bad  gone  on  decaying,  and  under  Constans,  the  son 
of  Constantino,  the  people  of  Athens  were  obliged  to  ask  the 
Emperor  for  the  grant  of  certain  insular  revenues,  which  he  allowed 
them  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  provisions*  So  Athens  was  now 
solely  a  University  town,  and  the  ineradicable  yearning  of  the 
Greeks  for  politics  found  vent,  in  default  of  a  larger  opening,  in 
such  academic  struggles  as  the  flection  of  a  professor  or  the  merits 
of  the  rival  cotps  of  students.  These  corps,  each  camposed  as  a  rule 
of  students  from  the  same  district,  kept  Athens  alive  with  their 
disputes,  which  sometimes  degenerated  into  pitched  battles  calling 
for  thg  intervention  of  the  Roman  governor  from  Corinth.  So  keen 
was  the  competition  between  them,  that  their  agents  were  posted  at 
the  PiraBus  to  accost  the  sea-sick  freshman  as  soon  as  he  landed  and 
enlist  him  in  this  or  that  corps.  Each  corps  had  its  favourite  pro- 
fessor, for  whose  class  it  obtained  pupils,  by  force  or  argument,  and 
whose  lectures  it  spplauded  whenever  the  master  brought  out  some 
fresh  conceit  or  distorted  the  flexible  Greek  language  into  some  new 
: combination  of  words.  The  celebrated  sophist  Lib^nios,  and  the 
poetic  divine,  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  respectively  the  apologist  and 
the  censor  of  Julian,  have  left  us  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  student  life 
•in  their  time  at  Athens,  when  the  scarlet  and  gold  garments  of  the 
lecturers  and  the  gowns  of  their  pupils  mingled  in  the  streets  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  Ftill  deserved  in  this  fourth  century  the  proud 
title  of  "  the  eye  of  Greece." 

The  triumph  of  paganism  ceased  with  the  death  of  Julian ;  but  his 
eucoessor  Jovian,  though  he  ordered  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  to  be 
erected  at  Gorfti  out  of  the  fragments  of  a  heathen  temple,^  pro- 
claimed universal  toleration.     His  wise  example  was  followed  by 

'  opposite  the  King's  Tills.  A  Greek  icscription  allndlDg  to  Jovian  maj  still  be 
read  over  the  west  door,  but  Mustoxidi  {Bdlt  Cott  Coroirtsi^  pp.  406-7)  differs  from 
8poQ  and  Montiaucon  in  thinking  that  some  other  Jovian  is  meant. 
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Yalentinian   I.,  who  repealed  Julian's  edict  which  had  made  th^ 
profession  of  paganism  a  test  of  professorial  office  at  Athene,  and 
allowed  his  subjects  to  approach  heaven  in  what  manner  they  pleased. 
The  Greeks  were  specially  exempted  from  the  law  forbidding  noc- 
turnal sacrifices  because  it  would   ''  make  their  life  unendnrable."* 
The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  permitted  to  be  celebrated,  and  Athens* 
continued  to  derive  much  profit  from  those  festivals.    It  was  fortunate^ 
for  the  Greeks  that,  at  the  partition  of  the  Empire  between  him  and* 
Yalens  in  364,  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  which  included  the  bulk 
of  the  Greek  provinces,  was  joined  to  the  Western  half,  and  thus  felb 
to  his  share.     His  reign   marked  the  last  stage  of  that  peacefa) 
development  which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  since  the  Gothic  invasion* 
of  the  previous  century.     A  few  years  after  his  death  the  Emperor 
Theodosius   I.  publicly  proclaimed    the   Catholic  faith    to    be  the^ 
established  creed  of  the  Empire,  and  proceeded  to  stamp  out  paganisn^ 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Spaniard.     The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  closed^ 
for  ever,  the  temples  were  shut,  and  in  393  the  Olympic  games, 
which  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  Hellenic  race  for  nntold/t 
centuries,   ceased  to  exist.      As  a  token  of    their  discontinuanoe- 
the  statue  of  Zeus^  which  bad  stood   in  the  temple  of  the  god  at- 
Olympia,  was   removed  to  Constantinople,  and  the  time-honoured 
custom     of    reckoning    time     by    the    Olympiads    was   definitely 
replaced  by   the  prosaic   cjcle   of  Indictione.      Tet  Athens   stilt* 
remained   a  bulwark  of  the  old  religion,  and  the  preservation  of" 
that    city    from    the    great    earthquake    which    devastated    large 
parts    of   Greece   in    875    was  attributed   to  the  miraculous  pro- 
tection   of    the   hero  Achilles,    whose    statue  had  been  placed  in 
the    Parthenon    by   the    venerable  hierophant   of    the    Eleusiniaib 
mysteries. 

But  a  worse  evil  than  earthquakes  was  about  to  befall  the  Greeks.. 
After  more  than  a  century's  peace,  the  Goths  crossed  the  Balkana- 
and  defeated  the  Emperor  Valens  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  The^ 
Greek  provinces,  entrusted  for  their  better  defence  to  the  strong  arm* 
of  Theodosius,  escaped  for  the  moment  with  no  further  loss  than  that- 
caused  by  a  Gothic  raid  in  the  North  aud  by  the  brigandage  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  every  war  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  But,  on* 
the  death  of  that  Emperor  aud  the  final  division  of  the  Boman* 
Empire  between  his  sons,  Houorius  and  Arcadius,  in  395,  the  Goths^ 
under  their  great  leader,  Alaric,  attacked  the  now  divided  Prefecture* 
of  lUyricum.  The  evil  results  of  the  complete  separation  of  the* 
Eastern  from  the  Western  Empire  were  at  once  felt.  The  Greek 
provinces,  which  bad  just  been  attached  to  the  Eastern  system,  might- 
have  been  saved  from  this  incursion  if  the  Western  general,  Stilicho, 
had  been  permitted  by  Byzantine  jealousy  to  rout  the  Goths  ilk 
Thessaly.  As  the  arm  of  that  great  commander  was  thus  arrestecl 
in  the  act  of  striking,  Alaric  not  only  was  able  to  penetrate  int> 
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Epiroa  as  faf  as  Nikop6li8,  which  at  that  time  almost  entirely 
belonged  to  St  Jerome's  friend,  the  devout  Paala,  bat  he  marched 
over  Pindos  into  Thessaly,  defeated  the  local  militia,  and  tamed 
to  the  Soath  upon  BosDtia  and  Attica.  The  last  earthquake  had  laid 
many  of  the  fortifications  in  rains,  the  Boman  army  of  occupation 
was  small,  and  its  commander  an  willing  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylss.  The  monks  facilitated  the  inroad  of 
«  Christiaa  army.  The  famous  fortificatioas  of  Thebes  had 
been  restored,  but  they  did  not  check  the  cause  oE  the  impetuous 
Ooth,  who,  leaving  them  unassailed,  went  straight  to  Athens.  A 
later  pagan  historian  has  invented  the  pleasing  legend  that  Pallas 
Athen&  and  the  hero  Achilles  appeared  to  protect  the  city  from  the 
invaders.  But  the  Goths,  who  were  not  only  Christians  bub  Ariau 
heretics,  would  have  been  little  influenced  by  such  au  apparition. 
Athens  capitulated,  and  Alaric,  who  bade  spare  the  holy  sanctuaries 
of  the  Apostles  when,  fifteen  years  later,  he  entered  Rome,  abstained 
from  destroying  the  artistic  treasures  of  which  Athens  was  full.  But 
the  great  temple  of  the  mysteries  at  the  town  of  Eleusis,  and  that 
town  itself,  so  intimately  associated  with  that  ancient  cult,  w^s 
sacrificed  either  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arian  monks  who  followed 
the  Gothic  army,  to  the  cupidity  of  the  troops,  or  to  both.  The  last 
hierophant  seems  to  have  perished  with  the  shrine,  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian,  and  a  pagan  apologist  saw  iu  his  fall  the  manifest 
wrath  of  the  gods,  angry  at  the  usurpation  of  that  high  office  by  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  sacred  family  of  the  EumolpidsB.  Hence- 
forth the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  home  of  those 
great  festivals  is  now  a  sorry  Albanian  village,  where  ruins  still 
mark  the  work  of  the  destroyer.  Megara  shared  the  fate  of  Eleusic, 
the  Isthmus  was  left  without  defenders,  and  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
Sparta  were  sacked.  Those  who  resisted  were  out  down,  their  wives 
carried  off  into  slavery,  their  children  made  to  serve  a  Gothic  master. 
Even  a  philosopher  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  the  spectacle  of  this 
terrible  calamity.  Fortunately,  Alaric's  sojourn  in  the  Peloponnesos 
was  shortened  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho  with  an  army  in  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth.  The  Goths  withdrew  to  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Phol6e, 
between  Olympia  and  Patras,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Stilicho  had  only 
to  draw  his  lines  around  them  and  then  wait  for  hunger  to  do  its 
work.  But  from  some  unexplained  cause — ^perhaps  a  court  iatigue 
at  Constantinople,  perhaps  the  negligence  of  the  general — Alaric 
was  allowed  to  escape  over  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  into  Epiros.  After 
devastating  that  region  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Government  of 
Constantinople  with  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial 
forces  in  the  Eastern  half  of  Illyricum,  which  comprised  the  scenes 
of  his  recent  ravages.  The  principle  of  converting  a  brigand  into  a 
policeman  has  often  proved  successful,  but  there  were  probably  many 
who  shared  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  poet  Claudian  at  this  sadden 
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traoBformatioQ  of  ''  the  devastator  of  Achaia  "  ^  into  her  protector. 
Bat  Alaric  coald  not  rebuild  the  cities,  which  he  had  destroyed ;  he 
coald  not  restore  prosperity  to  the  lands,  which  he  had  ravaged. 
We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  injary  which  this  invasion  had 
inflicted  upon  Greece  in  the  legislation  of  Theodosins  II.  in  the  first 
half  of  the  next  century.  Two  Imperial  edicts  remitted  sixty  years' 
arrears  of  taxation ;  another  granted  the  petition  of  the  people  of 
Achaia  that  their  taxes  might  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  existing 
amount  on  the  ground  that  they  could  pay  no  more ;  while  yet 
another  relieved  the  Greeks  from  the  burden  of  contributing  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  public  games  at  Constantinople.  There  is  proof, 
too,  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  historian,  as  well  as  in  the 
dry  paragraphs  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  that  much  of  the  land  had 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation  and  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
owners.  Athens,  however,  had  survived  the  tempest  which  had  laid 
waste  so  large  a  part  of  the  country.  True,  we  find  the  philosopher 
Syn^sios,  who  visited  that  seat  of  learning  soon  after  Alaric's  invasion, 
writing  sarcastically  to  a  correspondent,  that  Athens  ''  resembled  the 
bleeding  and  empty  skin  of  a  slaughtered  victim,"  and  was  now 
famous  for  its  honey  alone.  But  the  disillusioned  visitor  makes  no 
mention  of  the  destruction  of  the  buildings,  for  which  the  city  was 
renowned.  Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  five  and  a  half 
centuries,  which  we  have  traversed  since  the  Boman  Conquest,  one 
conqueror  after  another  had  spared  the  glories  of  Athens,  and  even 
after  the  terrible  calamity  of  this  Gothic  invasion  she  remained  the 
one  bright  spot  amid  the  darkness  which  had  settled  down  upon  the 
and  of  the  Hellenes. 

W.  Miller. 


^  See  the  fine  lines  of  Claadian  in  Eutropium,  ii.  212,  et  9eq. 
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THE   CLAIMS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON   ON 
THE  HOMAGE   OF  POSTERITY. 


Having  recently  discussed — with  some  severity — the  scientific 
attainments  of  the  famous  English  Lord  Chancellor,  I  think  it  desir- 
able, in  justice  to  his  memory,  and  in  justification  of  my  own  views, 
to  examine  in  somewhat  greater  detail  the  grounds  for  some  of  the 
more  special  claims  which  have  been  advanced  for  him  by  his 
admirers,  as  a  great  philosophical  reformer  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
exploration  of  the  mysteries  of  physical  sicence.  The  fame  pf 
Francis  Bacon,  as  recognised  and  ratified  by  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  prominent  critics  of  the  present  generation,  is  largely  based 
upon  very  peculiar  grounds  of  support.  He  confessedly  "  took  all 
Knowledge  as  his  Province  " ;  and,  accordingly,  having  regard  to  the 
embarrassing  limitations  with  which  we  find  most  specimens  of  the 
human  intellect  limited  in  so  many  directions,  it  is  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  his  attainments  in,  and  his  contributions  to,  the  several 
leading  divisions  of  natural  science  should  be  very  variously 
estimated — ^by  the  expert,  the  connoisseur,  and  the  mere  amateur,  in 
these  different  departments.  When  this  scientific  apostle  com- 
menced to  preach  on  the  margin  of  the  wilderness  of  Natural  Science^ 
and  cried  to  all  his  learned  contemporaries  to  prepare  and  make 
straight  the  pathways  of  the  previously  unexplored  regions  of 
experimental  observation,  there  undoubtedly  lay  before  him  a  vast 
and  little  known,  although  naturally  most  fertile,  territory* 
Accordingly,  at  the  outset,  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
peculiar  light  in  which  the  reputation  of  Bacon  has  been  placed 
before  the  mental  vision  of  posterity,  on  account  of  his  associated 
claims  on  the  (usually  very  divergent)  departments  of  philosophic 
reformation  and  of  scientific  observation.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  stated  that  literary  men  know  nothing-— or  less — of  physical 
science;  while  the  "pure"  scientist's  attainments  in  the  flowery  fields 
of  literature  are  usually  of  a  deplorably  crude  type  indeed.  And  the 
professional  lawyer,  while  ever  ready^  to  deliver  ''  learned  "  and 
voluble  opinions  upon  all  questions  which  elicit  vigorous  discussion 
in  either  department,  is  hardly  ever  an  adept  in  either  one  or  the 
other.  Now,  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  undertook,  as  the  special 
mission  which  he  seemed  to  think  himself  called  upon  by  Providence 
to  fulfil  in  his  pilgrimage  through  life,  to  deliver  to  the  cosmopolitan 
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jary  of  his  own  and  '^  the  ooming  ages/'  the  best  ad?ice  and  direction 
for  the  expansion  of  the  horizon  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the 
continuons  progress  of  man's  conquests  over  the  opposing,  and  often 
very  unfriendly,  powers  of  Nature.  The  iutellectnal  brilliancy  of 
this  '^  charge,"  and  the  general  practical  applicability  of  the  methods 
therein  recommended,  were  soon  duly  and  deservedly  appreciated ; 
«nd  there  and  then  the  purely  scientific  criticism  of  the  *'  scientific  " 
attainments  and  contributions  of  Francis  Bacon  practically  ceased. 
Since  that  period,  physical  science  has  continued  rapidly  to 
progress,  on  Baconian — at  least  on  the  purely  experimental  and 
inductive — lines  of  research.  And  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  has 
never  since  been  quoted  hy  an  expert  as  an  expert  in  any  of  the 
details  of  the  methods  of  experimental  science.  His  name  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  introduced  in  popular  scientific  essays  and  discourses; 
"but,  pretty  surely,  to  give  borrowed  grace  to  a  rhetorical  flourish, 
or  additional  force  to  the  application  of  the  argumentum  ad  homiiiem. 
His  scientific  reputation,  ever  since  his  own  day,  has  been  kept 
brightened  up  by  the  continuous  exertions  of  literary  admirers  who 
decorate  their  discourses  by  the  luminosity  of  his  name,  when 
Alluding  to  physical  questions  and  phenomena  of  which  their  own 
actual  knowledge  amounts  to  nothing. 

The  accident  of  the  date  of  his  birth  brought  Francis  Bacon  into 
the  world  in  an  epoch  of  philosophic  revolt,  and  of  intellectual  insub- 
ordination. Bright,  precocious,  keenly  observant,  and  broadly 
sympathetic,  this  very  irregularly  educated  lad  of  sixteen  found  it 
his  fate  to  be  introduced  to  the  courtly  and  learned  society  of  Paris 
— at  a  time  when  the  ''  advanced  "  section  of  the  intellect  of  the . 
French  capital  was  effervescing  with  the  teachings  of  Peter  Ramus ; 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  some 
five  years  before.  The  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  religions 
and  political,  atmospheres  were,  of  course,  still  simmering  from  the 
recollections  of  this  horrible  event  and  its  manifold  consequences. 
Peter  Bamus  was  looked  upon  by  his  many  disciples  and  admirers 
as  a  veritable  martyr  to  his  lifelong — ^perhaps  somewhat  too 
aggressive — ^zeal  for  the  attainment  and  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge. His  great  aim  had  been  the  overthrow  of  the  ''  authority  " 
of  Aristotle.  All  that  the  great  Stagirite  had  taught  and  written 
was  to  be  renounced  as  false,  or  nearly  so.  Beason,  observation,  and 
direct  experiment  were  thenceforward  to  take  the  place  of  quotations 
preceded  by  an  "according  to."  Francis  Bacon  returned  to  his 
native  country  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  fully  saturated  with  the 
doctrines  of  this  revolutionary  teaching.  Its  tenets  suited  his 
temperament;  and,  with  the  practical  turn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
intellect,  he  probably  saw  in  it  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
attainment  of  borrowed  fame,  and  of  second-hand  originality. 
However  far  this  latter  suggestion^  may  be  true,  he  undoubtedly  made 
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of  millions  .  .  .  sorely  they  are  not  thrown  away  ? "  If  Colonel 
Kay  succeeds  in  forcing  npon  the  authorities,  by  means  of  exciting 
public  opinion,  even  a  modicum  of  his  own  common  sense,  he  will 
Qot  have  written  in  vain. 

Out  Decrepit  Railway  System^  by  Mr.  Percy  Williams,  is  an 
answer  to  the  optimistic  attitude  assumed  by  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  and  by  Lord  Stal- 
bridge  in  particular.  Most  impartial  critics  who  remember  the 
recent  controversy  between  the  Directors  and  the  Spens  Committee 
will,  we  thinir,  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  an  attitude  of  resentment 
at  fair  criticism  is  not  only  absurd  but  even  impertinent.  No 
railway  system  in  this  country  is  perfect,  and  it  does  not  require  a 
technical  knowledge  of  railway  management  to  point  out  numerous 
defects  and  to  suggest  their  remedies.  It  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  business  of  a  railway  company  is  carried  on 
not  by  the  ornamental  Board  of  Directors  but  by  the  manager  and 
eubmanagers.  It  is  this  fact — the  ignorance  of  Directors  in  railway 
matters — ^that  accounts  for  their  disinclination  to  move  with  the 
times.  Their  whole  attitude  towards  any  new  development  whatever, 
6ays  Mr.  Williams,  is  summed  up  in  the  word  ''  shan't "  and  they 
go  on  *'  shan't-ing  "  until  by  one  outside  influence  or  another  they 
are  forced  to  move.  Mr.  Williams'  attack  is  in  our  opinion  fully 
justified,  and  it  is  written  in  a  manner  qualified  to  add  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  nation. 


BELLES  LETTRES. 


The  Wind  in  the  Hose  Bush^  and  other  Stories  of  the  Supernatural,^ 
by  Miss  (?)  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  are  none  the  less  thrilling  because 
they  lack  the  weird  fascination  of  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagi' 
-nation^  or  the  dsBmonic  element,  so  peculiarly  German,  of  Hoff- 
mann's FantasiesHicke^  with  their  tinsel  and  glitter.  The  eeriest 
story  in  the  collection  is ''  Luella  Miller,"  the  New  England  woman 
who  brought  death  on  all  who. tended  her  or  came  into  any  sort  of 
relations  with  her.  Apart  from  this,  the  other  tales  are  concerned 
with  quite  commonplace  people,  whose  environment,  one  would 
anppose,  should  effectually  preserve  them  from  more  uncanny  visitors 
than  an  occasional  nightmare. 

Those  engaged  in  teaching  the  young  will  find  Tlu  Children's 
.Book  of  Moral  Lessons^^  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Grould,  a  very  handy  and  weli- 

1  Our  DtcrepU  BaUway  Syttewu    B j  Percy  Williams.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1W3. 

*  The  Wind  in  the  Bo9ebvih,  and  other  Storiei  of  the  Supernatural.    Bj  Mary  E. 
Wilkins.    London  :  John  Murray.    1908. 

*  The  Chitdren*$  Book  of  Moral  Leitom.    Second  Series.   Bv  F.  J.  Goold.   London  : 
WatU  k,  Co. 
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compiled  readiog-book  for  use  in  nndenominatioDal  schools.  Ttie 
anecdoteB,  which  are  for  the  most  part  concise,  inculcate  lescons  of 
kindness,  industry,  and  duty. 

In  his  eloquent  **  Introduction  "  to  The  Drapiers  Letters}  Mr. 
Temple  Scott  writes  of  their  author :  ''  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  so  profound  that  he  instinctively  touched  the  light  keys^ 
playiug  on  the  passions  of  the  common  people  with  a  deftness  far 
surpassing  in  effect  the  acquired  skill  of  the  mere  master  of  ora- 
tory. ...  It  was  left  for  him  to  precipitate  his  private  opinion  and 
public  spirit  in  such  form  as  would  arouse  the  nation  to  a  eense  of 
self-respect,  if  not  to  a  pitch  of  resentment.  The  *  Drapier's  Letters" 
was  the  magnet  that  accomplished  both."  And  yet  the  matter  of 
Wood's  Halfpence  was,  if  regarded  superficially,  too  tiivial  in  itself  to 
kindle  Swift's  saeva  indignaiio.  It,  nevertheless,  contributed  mofe 
than  any  other  of  his  services  to  Ireland  and  humanity  to  secure  for 
the  great  Dean  of  St,  Patrick's  a  permanent  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  Irish  people. 

When  that  kindly  old  maid,  Rebecca  Westcar,  said  to  Joan,  who 
was  OQ  the  eve  of  marrying  George  Winnington,  a  poet-parson  of 
ascetic  views,  that  '^  No  woman,  save  one  in  sore  need  of  repentance^ 
or  who,  having  exhausted  every  other  amusement,  wants  a  new 
sensation,  shoold  marry  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  in  him/^ 
she  summed  up  very  shrewdly  the  perilous  nature  of  the  emprise^ 
**  He'll  be  judging  her  from  the  martjr-crown  point  cf  view,  and 
she'll  have  a  life  of  it !  her  soul  stretched  day  and  night  on  a  rack." 
He  for  God  only^  by  "  Iota,"  is  an  achievement  in  fiction  such  as 
one  rarely  meets  with  in  these  days  of  slipshod  writing  and 
thinking. 

A  story  which  begins  and  ends  in  a  Trappist  monastery  ini 
Canada  would  hardly  seem  to  promise  much  scope  for  romantic  or- 
stirring  episodes.  Nevertheless,  in  ITie  Shutters  of  Silence}  Mr.  Gk 
B.  Burgin  has  crowded  with  both  the  brief  space  of  time  which 
intervened  between  the  departure  of  violet-eyed  **  Brother  Colombe  " 
with  his  new-found  father,  Bruce  Winchester — cynic  and  blasi'' 
worldling — from  the  cloisters  which  had  sheltered  him  from  child- 
hood's days,  and  his  return  to  them  after  tasting  the  bliss  of  recipro- 
cated love  and  the  bitterness  of  social  disgrace.  It  is  a  story  of  deep- 
spiritual  insight  and  beauty,  written  with  all  the  skill  of  a  gifted 
and  practised  writer  who  reverences  his  art.  This  is  certainly  one- 
of  the  very  best  novels  ihat  we  have  come  across  for  many  a  long 
day. 

AlthoQgh   far  from   deserving  a  place  amongst  the  classics  of 

*  The  Prote  Works  of  JoruUhan  Swift,  D.D.     Edited  by  Temple  Scolt.     Vol.  VI 
"  The  Drapier*8  Letters."    London :  George  Bell  it  Sods.     1903. 

»  Be  for  Ood  Only,    By  Kathleen  Caflfyn  ("Iota'*)    London  :  Hurst  &  Blackctt^ 
1903. 

»  The  ShuUers  of  Silence.    By  G.  B.  Borgin.    Third  Edition.   London  :  John  Lonjp. 
1903. 
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fiction,  A  Rogues  Daughter}  by  Mrs.  Adeline  Sergeant,  will  be  fonnd 
agreeable  reading  for  those  nnsophisticated  folk  who  like  fiction  of 
the*  old-fashioned  sort,  in  which  stem  justice  is  meted  out  to  the 
wrong-doer  and  virtue  is  rewarded  in  the  end. 

The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth  ^  serve  at  once  as  a  manual 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  an  introdnction  (if  introdnction  be  needed) 
to  the  ways  of  the  "  smart "  set.  That  the  doctrines  so  sednlonsly 
implanted  in  the  receptive  mind  of  Elizabeth  bore  frnit  in  dne 
season  is  proof  positive  of  their  value  in  a  strictly  mundane  sense  ; 
nevertheless,  one  scarcely  envies  her  triumph  when  her  mother 
writes :  '*  You  have  made  the  match  I  desired  for  you,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  it — ^you  who  hooked  this 
fine  fish,  Octavia  who  helped  yon  to  land  it,  or  I  who  taught  you  to 
fish,  and  then  sent  you  to  the  pool  when  my  lord  trout  disported 
himself."  The  Letters  are  a  pungent  satire  on  society  as  it  is 
now  constituted. 

Euripides  :  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,^  edited  by  Messrs.  John  Thomp- 
son and  A.  F.  Watt  with  a  special  view  to  the  reqcirements  of  the 
London  Intermediate  Arts  Examination,  1904,  is  in  every  respect 
an  admirable  example  of  what  accurate  scholarship  and  practical 
experience  in  tuition  can  effect  when  combined.  The  notes  are 
clear  and  concise,  and  the  '*  Introdnction  "  contains,  inter  alia,  the 
main  rales  of  Greek  prosody,  without  a  knowledge  of  whio^i  no 
intelligent  appreciation  of  a  Greek  play  is  possible. 

It  is  always  a  keen  pleasure  to  notice  any  one  of  Canon  Bawnsley'a 
books,  both  for  its  matter  and  its  style.  Admirers  of  W.  Words^ 
worth  will  find  much  to  charm  them  in  Lake  Country  Sketches,^  two 
of  which  are  devoted  to  ••Wordsworth  and  the  Peasantry,"  and 
*•  Wordsworth  at  Cockermouth."  These  reminiscences  do  not,  how- 
ever, throw  much  fresh  light  on  the  poet  himself,  but  show  how  his 
fame  as  a  skater  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  poet  amongst  the  honesty 
dall-witted  dalesmen.  Tourists  who  only  know  the  Lake  District 
in  its  summer  livery  of  green  will  doubtless  like  to  read  of  ''  Lodore 
after  Storm"  or  of  a  "Winter-day  on  Derwentwater,":when  the 
bracken  is  silver-dusted  with  frost  and  shines  gold  in  the  sunshine. 
Folk-lorists  will  be  interested  to  learn  that,  as  late  as  1840,  the 
dalesfolk  of  Winster  carrif  d  on  the  rites  of  Baal  with  their  Beltane 
fires,  upon  which  a  living  calf  was  laid  and  burnt  to  death.  The 
book  contains  ten  illustrations. 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  Agnes  and  the  White  Dove,^  by  I.  Mather^ 

1  A  Rogue's  Daughter.    Bj  Adeline  Sergeant.    Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.     1903. 

>  The  Letteri  of  Her  MoOer  to  Elizabeth,    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 

>  Euripides:  Iphigenia  in  Tauria.  Edited  by  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  and  A.  F. 
Watt,  M.A.    London  :  W.  B.  Clive,  University  Tutorial  Press. 

^  Lake  Counirjf  Sketches,  By  the  Rev.  H.  I.  Rawnsley.  Glasgow  :  Jas.  Maclehose 
Jc  Sons.     190.3. 

»  The  Wonderful  Story  of  Affnes  and  the  WhUe  Dove,  By  I.  Mather.  London  r 
Arthoi  II.  Stookwell. 
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is  said  to  be  fooDded  on  a  tradition  itill  cnrrent  in  Wales.  The 
etory  is  gracefully  written,  and  may  be  recommended  to  all  in 
nearch  of  a  prettily  boand  aod  inexpensive  gift-book  for  a  yonng 
friend. 


POETRY. 

A  Song  oj  Speed}  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  shoold  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  such  of  us  who,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  words, 

'*  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole^ 
And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by. 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die. 

It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  motor  car  in  general  and  of  the  Meix^ddes 
in  particular : 

"  Look  at  her.     Shapeless  ? 

Unhandsome  ?     Unpaintable  ? 

Yes ;  but  the  strength 

Of  some  seventy-five  horses 

•  •  •  *. 

Is  summed  and  contained 

In  her  pipes  and  her  cylinders/' 

But  with  the  reek  of  petrol  liogeriog  in  our  nostrils,  and  the  results 
of  the  abortive  Paris- Madrid  race  before  os,  not  to  speak  of  the  daily 
death-roll  exacted  by  this  latest  fad  of  ''  smart "  society,  we  unblnsh- 
ingly  confess  to  scant  sympathy  with  the  Joggernaut  of  the  Eing^s 
liighway.     Against  pasesges  so  prosaic  as  : 

"  Speed  in  your  daily 
Account  and  economy 
One  with  your  wines. 
And  your  books,  and  your  bath" — 

may  be  set  such  magnificent  bits  of  woid-paintiog  as : 

'*  Hed-rushing  splendours 
Of  dawn ;  the  disturbing. 
Long-drawn,  tumultuous 
Passions  of  Sunset." 

Here  the  exact  note  is  strock  by  a  skilful  use  of  alliteration.  We 
regret  we  cannot  fully  share  Mr.  William  Archer's  perfervid  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Henley's  latest  expeiiment  in  verse;  but,  bearing  in 
mind  the  nnpromising  nature  of  the  theme,  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  English  poet  could  have  handled  it  more  deftly  than  he  has 
•done.  Since  this  short  notice  was  typed  we  deeply  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henley. 

1  A  Song  of  Speed.    Bj  W.  E.  Henlej.     London  :  David  Natt.    1908. 
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Akoib  and  other  Poems}  by  Mr.  Aleiater  Crowley,  is  a  samptaoos 
Yolnme,  delightfal  to  eyes  accustomed  to  medisByal  script^  bat 
pozzling  to  such  as  are  not.  The  prettiest  poem  in  the  book  is 
''  The  Dream,"  from  which  we  giye  the  opening  lines : 

"  Bend  down  in  dream  the  shadow-shape 

Of  tender  breasts  and  bare ! 
Let  the  long  locks  of  gold  escape, 
And  cover  me  and  fall  and  drape, 

A  pall  of  whispering  hair ! 
And  let  the  stai^ry  eyes  look  through 

That  mist  of  silken  light, 
And  lips  drop  forth  their  honey-dew 
And  gentle  sighs  of  sleep  renew 

The  scented  winds  of  night." 

In  ''  Melosine  "  Mr.  Crowley  has  canght  something  of  the  trick  of 
reiteration  of  metaphor,  which  is  &miliar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Swin-* 
borne,  eg. : 

And  like  a  devil-fish  is  ice, 
And  like  a  devil-fish  is  cruel. 
And  like  a  devil-fish  is  hate/' 

''  Thnle "  is,  in  the  same  stanza,  made  to  rhyme  with  "  cruel " ! 
The  title-poem,  which  oconpies  two-thirds  of  the  book,  is 'a  most 
unsatisfactory  performance,  but  it  is  superior  in  technique  to  the 
rest. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris^  enjoy  a  well-deserved  popularity. 
With  most  poets  who  have  attained  distinction,  their  genius  has 
manifested  itself  in  their  youth.  When  we  come  to  think  that 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  published  no  volume  of  verse  before  he  had  reached 
middle  age,  the  extent  of  his  literary  output  is  truly  marvellous ; 
in  fact,  about  equal  to  that  of  Tennyson,  whose  influence  is  discern^ 
ible  throughout  his  works,  though  in  a  less  measure  than  many 
critics  would  have  us  believe.  There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of 
poetry  which  he  has  not  cultivated,  but  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that  his 
fame  most  surely  rests.  When  the  Epic  of  ITadeSy  with  its  modem 
treatment  of  ancient  themes,  shall  share  the  fate  of  William  Morris* 
Earthly  Paradise,  generations  yet  unborn  will  linger  with  delight 
over  masterpieces  such  as  the  Ode  of  Love  : 

"  For  see,  the  lovers  go 
With  lingering  steps  and  slow, 
By  dim  arcades  where  sunbeams  scarcely  reach  ; 
On  sea-struck  northern  beach ; 
Or  breathless  tropic  strand. 
By  evening  breezes  fanned ; 

1  AKabandother  Poemi,  Bj  Aleiater  Crowlej.  London :  Priratelj  printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Prets.    1903. 

*  The  W9rk$  of  Sir  LewU  Morris.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Tnibner  &  Co* 
1903. 
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Or  through  the  thick  life-laden  atr 

Of  some  great  city ;  or  through  the  hush 

Of  summer  twilights  'midbt  the  com ; 

When  all  the  dying  heavens  glow  and  blush 

Or  the  young  moonlight  curves  its  crescent  horn." 

Of  the  tranalatioQ  of  a  translation,  however  authoritative  the 
latter  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  judge.  Professor  Hastie's 
version  of  Th&  Festival  of  Spring  from  theDivdn  of  JeldUeddtn^  reads 
spirited  enough ;  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is  the 
absence  of  notes  to  elucidate  the  obscure  allusions  of  the  text.  A 
long  and  learned  ''  Introduction  "  fails  to  compensate  for  this  defect. 
The  IHvdn  comes  as  an  invigorating  moral  tonio  after  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  long  course  of  Omar  Khayydm  as  freely  interpreted 
to  us  by  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald.  To  quote  Professor  Hastie's 
summary  of  JeUleddln's  distinctive  position  and  work  as  a  poet : 
*'  We  have  seen  him  thrice  crowned — ^in  the  Realms  of  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion — by  authoritative  representatives,  qualified 
kingmakers ;  and  hardly  any  one  who  now  knows  truly  of  him,  will 
dispute  his  right  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  ^  the  great  of  old/  "  Bom 
nearly  seven  centuries  ago,  he  is  now  recognised  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Persian  mystical  poets.  No  single  excerpt  can  adequately 
represent  his  all-embracing  genius ;  but  the  following  stanza,  taken 
from  Div&n  xxxiL,  reads  like  a  Persian  paraphrase  of  '^  Abide 
with  me  " : 

*'  Lord,  that  I  Thee  may  find,  0  stretch  to  me  Thy  Hand. 
Close-clasped  for  ever,  kind,  0  stretch  to  me  Thy  Hand ! 

O'er  earth  it  gathers  dark,  and  ever  deeper  here 
Where  dim  cross  Footpaths  wind,  0  tftretch  to  me  Thy  hand." 

^  The  FetHval  of  Spring  from  the  Divdn  of  Jddleddin,  rendered  into  Sn^ieh  Oeude 
after  RUeheH'e  Vcrtwne.  By  William  Hastie,  D.D.  Glasgow:  James  Maclehose  & 
Sons.    1903. 
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'it  the  business  of  his  life  to  plant  and  water  the  new  doctrines  in 
English  soil,  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  "  Vaulting  ambition/' 
however,  often  brings  the  most  powerful  intellectual  athlete  to  '*  fall 
on  the  other ."     Let  us  see. 

Like  each  and  all  of  the  various  ^'  learned  "  judges  who  have  of 
latter  years  condescended  to  become  special  pleaders  for  the  fame,  and 
the  actual  or  possible  achievements,  of  the  famous  English  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Francis  Bacon  himself  furnishes  a  striking  illustrfttion  of  the 
truth  of  the  good  old  aphorism,  that  the  judge  should  decide  only  on 
questions  of  law,  and  leave  all  facte  to  the  opinions  and  the  decision 
of  the  jury.  His  most  famous  work,  that  which  is  usually  appealed 
to  as  unassailable  testimony  to  the  over-towering  super-eminence  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  the  unequalled  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
scientific  (and  collateral)  attainments,  is  probably  the  most  striking 
example  in  existence  of  the  apparently  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  transgression  of  this  commandment.  Of  the  two  divisions  of 
this  monumental  volume,  the  first  represents  the  select  portion  of 
his  judicial  ''  charge  "  to  the  cosmopolitan  jury  of  the  learned  world 
^-of  his  own  and  of  "the  coming  ages."  In  the  second  part,  we- 
find  that  his  over- weening  confidence  (or  enthusiasm)  has  led  him  to^ 
descend  from  the  woolsack,  doff  his  wig  and  gown,  and  proceed  to- 
manipulate  the  physical  facts — for  his  own  instruction  and  for  that  of" 
others.  And  we  have  the  necessary  result,  in  the  case  of  so  brilliantr . 
an  intellect ;  the  first  part  of  the  Nomim  Organum  is  placed  as  well 
above  the  reach  of  criticism  as  any  document  of  merely  humaib 
dictation  well  can  be,  while  the  second  is  actually  beneath  contempt*. 
Let  ns  glance  at  some  of  its  '^  scientific  "  itetns. 

One  of  the  very  special  claims  made  by  Bacon's  admirers  for 
recognition  of  their  idol  as  an  inspired  pioneer  of  scientific  discovery 
is  based  on  the  allusion  to  the  phenomenon  of  ^' Gravitation "(iVotmrn- 
Organum,  ii.  36) ;  in  connection  with  which  they  take  care  to  point . 
out  the  fact  that  Voltaire  gives  Bacon  the  credit  of  having  fore-^- 
stalled  Newton's  *'  discovery.'*     I  do  not  purpose  on  the  present  - 
occasion  to  linger  longeron  the  name  of  Voltaire  in  this  connection ; 
although  nobody  admires  more  than  I  do  his  almost  superhuman 
gift  of  scathing  sarcasm,  when  appropriately  applied  to  the  exposure* 
of  error  or  of  folly,  as  it  assuredly  often  was.     But  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  progess  of  physical  science  was  not  precisely  what 
may  be  denominated  profound ;  and  was,  I  suspect,  for  the  most  part 
^  made  up "  for  the  intellectual   edification   of  his   distinguished 
mathematical  lady  friend  and  patroness,  la  Marquise  du  Ghatelet. 
This  question  of  gravitation  involves  the  interesting  consideration  of 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  the  average  well-educated  and  '*  welK 
read  "  Anglo-Saxon  daily  subscribes  to  the  current  article  of  faith 
of  our  scientific  history :  that  Isaac  Newton  discovered  the  phenomenon. 
of  gravitation.     In  the  days  of  our  youth  and  innocence  we  all  read» 
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4ind  we  were  all  taagb^,  the  trath  of  that  Bweet  little  story  of  the 
'^'falling  iipple/'  which  made  such  an  Dnprecedented  reTolntion  in 
scientific  knowledge.  And  it  dots  bear  snoh  a  pathetic  family 
resemblance  to  that  other  correspondiogly  yeracions  anecdote  of 
Oeorge  Washington  and  his  ^'little  hatchet"!  The  jadicioosly 
indostrions  circalation  of  the  first  story  has  made  the  average  Anglo- 
Saxon  believe  himself  a  national  representative  of  the  apostleehip  of 
astronomical  science ;  as  that  of  the  second  has  made  his  trans- 
Atlantic  consin  the  unswerving  votary  of  absolute  veracity  which 
specially  distbguishes  him  in  all  the  relationships  of  life.  But  there 
were  obeervers  almost  as  early  as,  if  not  actually  before,  Agamemnon, 
who  possessed  as  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  gravitation  as  the 
writer  of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  readers  of  Plutarch  well  know.  In 
the  pages  of  this  author  we  read  how,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
of  the  opinions  of  the  older  Greek  philosophers,  an  interlocutor 
remarks  (Holland's  version) : 

"  Hold  not  they  that  the  earth  is  as  round  as  a  ball  .  .  .  affirm  not 
they  that  there  be  antipodes  dwelling  opposite  unto  one  another  .  .  .  and 
would  make  us  believe  that  if  bars  and  masses  of  iron  weighing  a  thousand 
talents  a;  piece  were  let  fall  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  when  they 
•came  oi^ce  to  the  middle  centre  thereof,  will  stay  and  rest  there,  albeit 
nothing  else  came  against  them,  nor  sustained  them  up  ?  " 

I  venture  to  assert  that  no  admirer  of  Francis  Bacon  can  produce 
-f i^m  any  portion  of  his  collected  writings  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
phenomenon  of  gravitation  than  this — from  the  common  stock  of 
^eek  philosophy  of  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  . 

Bacon's  proposed  instantia  crucis  of'  the  horologium  ezperimenty 
^hich  is  so  much  vaunted  by  his  admirers  as  a  specimen  of  his 
"rare  sagacity,"  does  some  credit,  indeed,  to  his  sagacity ;  but,  like 
all  his  other  oiiginal  experiments,  it  at  the  same  time  conspicuously 
points  out  his  ignorance  of  physical  science.  A  passage  from  the 
pages  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  (Cent.  viii.  704)  will  be  found  to 
illustrate,  n^ith  almo6t  painful  distinctnees,  the  value  of  the  great 
lK>rd  Chancellor's  scientific  opinion  in  the  cognate  department  of 
attraction.  -The  item  to  which  I  refer  deals  with  the  fact  that  '*  The 
Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot."  He  there  discusses 
<<  short  arrows,  which  they  call  sprights,  without  any  other  heads, 
43ave  wood,  sharpened,  which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  and 
would  pierce  thorow  the  sides  of  ships,  where  a  bullet  would  not 
pierce."  And  a  most  characteristic  specimen  of  Baconian  *'  science  " 
is  added  by  way  of  explanatory  comment.  ''But  this  dependeth 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  all  nature ;  which  is,  that  simili* 
iude  of  substance  will  cause  attraction,  where  the  body  is  wholly' 
freed  from  the  motion  of  gravity  .  •  .  And  in  these  instances  of 
arrows,  for  then  the  motion  of  attraction,  by  similitude  of  substance, ' 
beginneth  to  show  itself."    Let  the  reader  observe,  that  by  analogous 
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applioatioQ  of  Badoniau  logic  to  Baconian  physical  facts,  we  can 
concloai^ely  proye  that  a  steel  ballet  will  penetrate  the  side  of  H 
modem  steel-plated  man-of-war  more  easily  than  it  coald  have  pene- 
trated one  of  Nelson's  "  wooden  walls  'M  ! !  And  sach  is  Baconiati 
science  everywhere,  all  aloDg  the  line. 

Another  specimen  of  the  *'  rare  sagacity  "  displayed  by  Bacon  in 
fais  anticipations  of  the  discoveries  of  subsequent  investigators,  which 
ts  always  pointed  to  by  his  special  panegyrists,  is  found  in  his 
specalations  on  the  nature  of  colour.  Among  his  Instantice  Solitaries 
he  refers  to  prisms,  crystalline  gems,  &c.,  and  contrasts  their 
chromatic  properties  with  the  fixed  colours  of  flowers,  metals,  woods, 
&o.  The  conclusion  is :  ^^  Qaod  color  nil  aliud  sit  quam  modificatio 
imaginis  lucis  immiss®  et  recept® ;  in  priore  geuere,  per  gradus 
diversos  incidentisB,  in  posteriore,  per  tezturas  et  schematismos  varies 
corporis."  The  reference  to  the  prism  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
fortunate,  as  it  was  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument  that  Newton  after- 
wards demonstrated  the  composition  of  white  light.  In  connection 
with  this  display  of  prophetic  sagacity,  I  will  just  refer  to  another 
passage  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  in  which  Bacon  discusses  the  causes 
of  the  colours  in  metals  in  solution ;  and  which  throws  a  painfully 
penetrating  sidelight  on  his  physical  views  regarding  such  phenomena. 
Commenting  on  the  various  colours  of  those  solutions,  he  there  tells 
us  (Cent.  iii.  291)  that  "  the  caase  i?,  for  that  by  their  strength  of 
body,  they  are  able  to  endure  the  fire,  or  strong  waters,  and  to  be  pat 
into  an  equall  posture ;  and  again  to  retain  part  of  their  principal 
spirit,  which  two  things  (equall  posture  and  quick  spirits)  are 
required  chiefly  to  make  colours  lightsome."  Contrast  this  distress- 
fully childish  twaddle  with  the  view  of  the  ''  divine  "  old  Greek  of 
twenty  centuries  before ;  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  the  author 
of  the  Timcms  was  not,  relatively  at  least,  worthy  of  his  hyperbolic 
epithet  ?  I  quote  from  a  Latin  version :  "  Est  autem  color  nihil 
alind,  quam  fulgor  e  singulis  corporibus  defluens,  partes  habens  visut 
ad  sentiendum  accommodatas."  And,  following  this,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  contrast  the  originality  and  scientific  "  sagacity  "  of 
the  famoas  Lord  Chancellor  with  those  of  the  great  metrical  expo- 
nent of  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Epicurus : 

'^  Nullus  enim  color  est  omnino  material 
Corporibus,  neque  par  rebus,  neque  denique  difpar. 

Caudaque  FavoniF,  larga,  cum  luce  repleta  'st 
Consimili  mutat  ratione  obversa  colores. 
Qui,  quoniam  quodam  gignuntur  luminis  ictu, 
Scilicet  id  sine  eo  fieri  non  posse  putandu  'st. 
Et  quoniam  plagsB  quoddam  genus  excipit  in  se 
Pupula,  ciim  sentire  colorem  dicitur  album, 
Atque  aliud  porro,  nigrum  ciim,  et  cetera,  sentit, 
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I  leave  every  discriminating  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  thes^ 
qaotations,  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  philosophic  insight  and 
.scientific  sagacity  of  Plato  and  Lncretius,  when  contrasted  with  the- 
corresponding  attainments  of  the  "  founder  of  the  ind  active  philo- 
sophy." I  would  also  ask  the  scientific  specialist,  in  this  6am» 
connection  :  What  is  Newton's  "  theory  of  colours "  but  a  mathe- 
matical adaptation  of  the  views  propounded  by  Plato  and  Lucretius  ? 

Another  claim  which  is  sometimes  strongly,  sometimes  pathetically, 
advanced  by  Bacon's  admirers,  as  a  proof  of  his  prophetic  ''  sagacity  "* 
in  scientific  advancement,  as  well  as  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
experimental  research,  is  the  well-known  investigation  of  the  effecta 
of  cold  in  preserving  meat,  which  resulted  in  the  chill  that  cost  him 
his  life.  It  has  even  been  triumphantly  stated,  in  this  connection,, 
that  he  thereby  anticipated  the  '^  frozen  meat "  of  oor  own  day 
by  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries.  The  implication,  of  course,  ia 
.that  nobody  had  done  so  before.  Let  the  curious  reader,  who  is 
interested  in  the  decision  of  this  modest  claim,  again  turn  to  Holland'i» 
version  of  Plotarch's  Morals^  and  in  that  portly  old  folio  he  will  find  (on 
page  634)  the  words  of  the  ^'  Translator-Qeneral "  thus  written  : 

**  One  there  was  who  demanded  upon  a  time  the  reason,  why  the  water- 
men who  saile  and  row  upon  the  River  NUua^  provided  themselves  of  that 
water  which  they  drank,  in  the  night,  and  not  by  day.  Some  said  it  was 
because  they  feared  the  sun,  which  by  enchasing  and  heating  the  water, 
maketh  it  more  subject  to  corruption  and  putrifaction ;  for  whatsoever  is. 
warmed  or  made  hot,  the  same  is  always  more  ready  and  disposed  to 
mutation,  and  doth  soon  alter  by  relaxation  of  the  proper  and  native 
quality  that  it  hath  ;  whereas  cold,  by  restraining,  seemeth  to  contain  and 
keep  each  thing  in  the  own  kind  or  nature ;  and  water  especially.  Now 
for  the  truth  of  this,  that  the  coldnesse  of  water  hath  verins  to  preserve,  the 
snow  is  a  sufficient  testimony/,  which  keepeth  flesh  a  long  time  sweet  and 
without  corruption.'^ 

Bacon,  like  all  learned  men  of  his  generation,  was  a  reader  of 
Plutarch.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  suggesting  that  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  he  had,  just  a  short  time  before  that  snowfall,  been 
whiliog  away  an  hour  with  that  favourite  author,  and  had  alighted 
on  this  very  passage.  Painful  it  is  to  reflect  that  the  famous  lawyer,, 
statesman,  and  *'  founder  of  modem  philosophy,"  owed  his  death  to 
a  mixture  of  puerile  curiosity  and  scientific  ignorance  !  If,  instead 
of  waiting  to  make  that  childish  experiment  on  the  roadside,  he  had 
driven  home  and  consulted  the  cook  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  latter  official  could  have  enlightened  him  concerning 
a  physical  fact  whose  recognition  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
dawn  of  physical  knowledge  ;  and  which  has,  almost  assuredly,  been 
familiar  to  every  experienced  cA.e/ since  the  day  when  Cain  founded 
the  first  city. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  or  desirable,  to  examine  any  other 
items  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor's  contributions  to  contemporary 
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Imowledge  of  physical  science.  E^ery  oarions  (and  skilled)  reader  who 
•chooses  to  examine  for  himself  will  find  them  all  of  corresponding 
celiabilitT. 

But — having  concluded  my  tirade  against  the  preposterous  claims 
for  the  possession  of  transcendent  scientific  attainments,  which  have 
been  advanced  for  Francis  Bacon  by  igpiorant  and  injudicious  advo- 
cates, ic  may  probably  surprise  many  of  my  readers  to  learn  that  in 
the  long  list  of  Baoon-worshippers  who  have  carefully  studied  his 
life  and  works,  from  his  own  day  down  to  the  opening  years  of  the* 
twentieth  century,  there  has,  I  believe,  never  been  a  more  sincere 
and  ardent  devotee  than  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  The  ways 
and  the  powers  of  genius  are  not  measured  by  degrees  of  acquain- 
tance with  physical  and  natural  phenomena.  In  the  present 
advanced  age  of  scientific  acquirement,  nobody  will  seriously  attempt 
to  quote  the  words  of  Job  or  of  Isaiah  as  authorities  on  doubtful 
points  of  geological  or  astronomical  science.  Still  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  a  specimen  of  the  most  advanced  sceptic,  even  in  the 
^ruddiest  glow  of  the  insolence  of  the  ^'  higher  criticism,"  insinuate 
tiiat  any  contemporary  scientist  could  compose  a  volume  which  would 
Hbe  likely  to  supersede  the  works  of  those  inspired  authors — as  guide* 
4x>)ks  to  human  conduct,  and  as  desirable  companions  in  the  daily 
pilgrimage  of  life.  If  I  were  asked  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
4nan  who,  in  the  entire  recorded  history  of  the  human  race,  had 
throughout  his  whole  career  shown  the  most  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  his  contemporaries  and 
•of  posterity,  the  first  name  to  rise  to  my  recollection  would,  most 
assuredly,  be  that  of  Francis  Bacon!  From  the  day  that  he 
returned  from  Paris  to  his  native  country  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to 
theday  on  which  he  performed  the  fatal  experiment  of  stuffing  the  body 
•of  the  eviscerated  fowl  with  newly  fallen  snow,  every  available  hour  of 
iiis  life  and  every  articulate  energy  of  his  mental  organisation  was 
•concentrated  on  the  endeavour  to  promote  the  physical  improvement 
cf  the  conditions  of  human  life,  and  the  advancement  of  man's  intel- 
lectual conquests.  Of  the  details  of  physical  science  his  knowledge 
was,  very  frequently,  below  zero ;  and  was,  in  every  instance,  far 
^behind  that  of  every  advanced  scientist  of  his  generation.  Bacon 
«wa8  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  and  his  professional  and  other  public 
engagements  necessarily  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  Now, 
cf  all  educated  members  of  tiie  community,  a  lawyer  probably  pos- 
sesses the  smallest  stock  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  physical  facte. 
IVhat  he  fancies  be  knows  is,  necessarily,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
mnstancep,  an  acquaintanceship  founded  on  *'  hearsay  evidence  "  ;  and 
that  evidence  nsually  transmitted  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
an  impure—often  grossly  contaminated — atmosphere.  His  con- 
tinuous professional  functions  of  twisting  facts  out  of  recognisable - 
4Bhape,  of  endeavouring  to  create  confusion  in  the  minds  of  witnesses, 
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of  modifyiDg  every  amiable  item  of  testimony ,  and  of  ordering. 
*'  Bilence  "  when  met  by  disrespectfhl  (or  aadaciondy  trathftil)  afiser- 
tionSy  bave,  necessarily,  in  the  coarse  of  years,  the  effect  of  making 
the  mind  of  the  bnsy  lawyer  one  of  the  most  unreliable  of  existing 
intellectoal  media  for  the  appreciation  of  the  valne  of  evidence  bearing 
i^K>n  the  unchanging  and  unchangeable  facts  of  physical  scieoce. 
And,  in  this  connection,  I  unhesitatingly  challenge  all  legal  resders, 
mutually  admiring  as  they  notoriously  are,  to  produce  from  the  whol» 
record  of  human  progress  a  notable  contribution  to  the  physical 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  human  life  which  was  made  by  a. 
prominent  lawyer. 

Francis  Bacon  was  a  lawyer  by  accident ;  he  was  a  genius  by 
birth ;  and  a  sympathetic  benefactor  of  humanity  by  every  instinct 
of  his  nature.  He  never  wasted  an  available  hour  of  his  whole 
career;  or  allowed  any  circomstance  to  divert  him,  for  even  a. 
moment,  from  his  chosen  mission  of  providing  the  best  advice  which 
he  could  offer  to  his  fellows,  regarding  their  present  condition  and 
future  improvement.  He  has  been  accused  of  cringing  to  those  in 
high  place,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  advancement  for  himself. 
The  answer  has  been  given ;  and,  I  believe,  a  true  one :  that  he 
wished  for  a  prominent  place  in  order  to  promote  with  better  effect 
the  f alfilment  of  the  special  task  which  was  the  labour  of  his  life. 
He  knew  that  in  an  obscure  and  impecunious  position  his  audience 
would  be  small — ''  how  little  respect  there  is  for  genius  in  raga*^ 
His  memory  has  often  been  reproached  with  the  fawning  style  of 
the  "  Dedication  "  of  his  Dt  AuffmerUis  to  King  James  I.  If  that 
monarch  read  bat  a  little  distance  into  this  glorious  document  he 
would  find  an  explanation — ^in  a  reference  to  the  ancient  philosopher 
who  unhesit$tingly  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant  from  whom 
he  asked  a  favonr.  When  reproached  for  hU  undignified  action,  the 
prompt  answer  was :  *'  His  ears  are  in  his  feet." 

I  have  already  expressed  in  few  words  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  contents  of  the  Novum  Organum — in  its  two  (strongly  contrasted) 
divisions.  If  I  were  now  asked  what  volume,  the  pure  prodact 
of  human  intellectual  effort,  and  without  pretence  to  divine  inspira- 
tion, presents  the  nearest  approach  to  the  infallibility  of  superhuman- 
dictation,  I  should  unhesitatingly  name ''  The  Advancement  of  Leam^ 
ing!'  In  this  connection  I  am  now  thinking  of  the  version  of  the  Be 
Argumentis  Scientiarum  by  Gilbert  Wats  (Oxford,  1640).  Some 
enthnsiastie  Baconians  of  recent  years  have  advanced  the  opinion 
that  this  ^'  translation  '*  had  really  been  Bacon's  original  manuscript. 
I  would  like  to  believe  it,-  although  I  fear  that  there  is  no  definite^ 
proof.  The  style  appears  worthy  of  him.  The  contents  include 
nearly  all  the  best  things  of  the  Essays  and  of  the  first  book  of  tbe^ 
Novum  Organum,  often  in  much  more  expanded  form.  This  (semi-^ 
inspired  volume  contains  what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  th» 
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author's  '* charge"  to  the  learned  jury  of  hia  own  and  of  ^'the 
C3ming  ages.''     From  beginning  to  end  of  this  work,  we  find  the 
past  history,  present  condition,  and  fatnre  ambitions  and  "  possi* 
bilities"  of  the  human  race  reviewed  and  criticised  from  a  stand- 
point of  lofty  benevolence  and  unswerving  sympathy,  to  which  I 
know  of  no  parallel  in  the  literature  of  philosophy.     His  desire  to 
improve  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  humanity  was  never 
for  a  moment  stunted  or  warped  by  his  own  trials  and  disappoint* 
mente  in  life.     And  he  had  plenty  of  these.     Francis  Bacon  suffered 
throughout   his  whole   career   from   the   nnssrupulons   opposition 
which  is  offered  to  every  man  of  transcendent  abilities ;  and  which 
elicited  from  Jonathan  Swift  the  bitterly  cynical  enunciation — too 
obviously  derived  from  his  own  personal  experience — that :  *'  When--' 
ever  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may  always  know  him 
by  this  sign,  that  all  the  dunces  are  arrayed  in  confederacy  against, 
him."     This  deplorable  fact  accounts  but  too  satisfactorily  for  all 
Bacon's  very  numerous  disappointments  iu  life,  and  for  the  painful- 
catastrophe  of  his  final  ''  fall."     The  circumstances  of  the  latter- 
occurrence  are  known  to  the  average  reader  of  the   present  day 
chiefly  through  the  tinctured  medium  of  Macanlay's  shallow  '*  essay  " ;. 
who,    as   usual,   everywhere   sacrifices   veracity   to   epigram,   and 
individual  character  to  periodic  rotundity.     Ooe  of  the  bitterest^ 
detractors   of   Bacon's   memory,   his   contemporary,    Sir    Anthonys 
Weldon,  has  recorded  some  of  the  worst  charges  against  him  ;  which 
have  been  repeated,  without  available  corroboration,  by  subsequent 
writers.     Yet  we  find  this  authority  referring  to  *'  our  Recorders  of' 
London,  whose  chief  revenue  for  themselves  and  servants,  is  froo^ 
thieves,  whores,  and  bawds."     When  Bacon  was  degraded  from  Wx^ 
Lord   Chancellorship,  his  place  was,  as  of  course  all  resders  know,; 
given  to  a  Welsh  parson,  who  was  afterwards  made  Archbishop  of' 
York.     On  this  appointment  and  its  sequelae,  Weldon,  the  same' 
bitter  detractor  of  Bacon,  has  the  following  comment :  ..     .  «r 

"  In  Bacon's  place  comes  Williams,  a  man  on  purpose  brought  in  to- 
serve  turns,  but  in  this  place  brought  in  to  do  that  which  none 'of  the* 
laity  could  be  found  bad  enough  to  undertake ;  whereupon  this  obs6r\4ition ' 
was  made  that  first  no  layman  could  be  foimd  so  dishonest  as  si  clergyman. 
.  .  .  This  Williams,  though  he  wanted  much  of  his  predecessor's  abilities 
for  the  law,  yet  did  he  equal  him  for  learning  and  pride,  and  htytmd  him, 
ta  ih»  way  of  bribery ;  this  man  answering  by  petitions,  in  which  his 
ssrvants  had  one  part,  himselfe  another,  and  so  was  calculated  to  be*  worth 
to  him  and  his  servants  £3000  per  annum,  by  a  new  way  never  found  oui, 
before:' 

I  venture  to  sugges!!  that  thesd  quotations  form  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  specially  accuse  Bacon  of  *' bribery  and 
oom^ption/'  Still  further,  we  have  the  fact  that  no  act  of  positive 
injustice  was  proved,  or  even  alleged,  against  Bacon,  as  a  result  of 
tiha  receipt  of  the.f' presents",  which  >  he  confess^  to  have  taken  ^ 
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and  die  fonfer  (act  tiuu  a&er  tke  buhI  cntanl  acrntuiy  ti  all  the 
caaea  bfiMigkl  lirward  ia  erideaoa  ■piiMf  him,  not  one  of  hia* 
jadgaaBta  waa  ever  revecaed.  And  I  willhere  anheaitaftingly  a&m 
that  I  kaov  of  nolfaing  in  Ifaa  wkola  kiabicy  of  the  hamaa  race  to 
pacalU  the  united  d^uty  and  beDeinlecoe  with  which  the 
"degraded''  I/xd  ChnaceOor  act  hiaaeif  to  eaiploy  the  remaining^ 
jeara  of  hia  life ;  in  the  pcffectfoa  and  oompletion  of  the  philo- 
aophical  works,  which  he  hnd  always  feit  it  to  be  his  special  miaaion  to 
beqoeath  to  poateritr,  for  the  perpetnal  instracticm  and  improyement 

'Of  the  human  race.     And,  with  the  angle  exception  ctf  the  laat 

.^Keeh  of  the  expizing  SaTionr  on  the  Croes,  '*  Father,  forgire  them, 
for  diey  know  not  what  thej  do»"  I  believe  that  no  record  now 

-exBsta  of  a  dying  statement  which  paralMa  the  snperfaaman  nobility 
of  diapoaition  and  congctonneaa  of  worth  contained  in  the  sentence 

^  Baoon*a  last  will  and  testament :  ^  For  my  name  and  memory, 
I  leave  it    to    men  a  charitable  apeedies   and   to  foreign  nations 

.and  the  coming  ages  !  "*  This  Tiaion  of  the  philosopher's  '^  prophetic 
aonl"  haa  indeed  been  fnlly  realised.  The  *' speeches"  and  the 
^agea"*  and  the  "^  natimia,''  to   whoae   final  judgment  the  dying- 

4>hilanthropist  appealed  with  sndi  dignified  ccmfidence,  haye  well* 
ratified  his  highest  claima  on  their  consideration.  The  fiamie  of 
Francia  Bacon  has  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  jealous  detraction 

•  of  pigmy  rivals.  It  is,  howeyer,  leas  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  self* 
elected  advocates,  and  defenders  of  recent  anto^creation.  In  the 
latter-day  hurry  and  scarry  few  an  ephemeral  notoriety,  too  many 
half-edocated   readers  of  the  works  of  Francis  Bacon  have,  most 

#<infoftana*ely,  aooght  to  focoa  npon  themselves  some  of  the  scattered 
rays  of  the  brilliancr  of  his  reflected  (and  well-merited)  glory.  It  is 
positively  deplorable  to  contemplate  the  attempted  embellishments 

•of  his  repntation  by  twentieth-century  criticp,  who  consider  them- 

i^selves  qualified  to  formulate  ex  cathedrd  opbioos  on  the  merits  of 
his  works,  because  they  haye  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ''  Arts 
degree**  from  a  second-  or  third-rate  Uniyersity  ;  and  by  *' learned" 
judges,  who  endeavour,  with  spasmodic  energy,  to  decorate  their 
(own)  repntation  in  particular,  and  that  of  their  contemporary 
profession  iu  general,  by  proving,  with  true  "  legal "  logic,  tha^i 
Francis  Bacon  (an  English  Lord  Chancellor !)  was  the  real  author  of 
the  most  brilliant  series  of  dramatic  compositions  produced  in  his, , 
or  in  any  other  age:  simultaneously  displaying,  in  the  conrse  of 
4heir  eloquent  arguments  and  scientific  disquisitions,  an  almost  grue- 
somely  amusing  ignorance  of  the  mere  elementary  facts  of  phys*cal 
«cience ;  an  ignorance  which,  while  really  a  necessity  to  the  noo< 
apecialist  in  the  days  of  their  adopted  hero,  is  little  less  than, 
criminal  when  so  displayed  by  a  critic  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
popular  literature  of  which  has  placed  an  attainable  knowledge  of 
such  within  the  easy  reach  of  eyery  intelligent  '^  man  in  the  street.' 


It 
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The  '^  learned  "  lawyeri  and  literary  and  philofophical  dilettanti, 
who  in  the  present  generation  are  endeavouring  to  warm  theajsel^es 
in  the  aanshine  of  Baon's  fame,  and  hoping  to  evolve  some 
phosphorescent  luminosity  through  the  reflection  of  its  biilliancy, 
display,  in  their  uncalled-for  advocacy  of  his  reputation,  an  innocence 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  scientific  methods  which  he  recom- 
mended— fully  equal  to  his  o«vn,  without  the  admixture  cf  a  single 
scintilla  cf  his  transcendent  genius,  or  the  faintest  ray  of  his  almost 
prophetic  insight.  But,  happily,  the  immortality  of  Bacon'd  fame 
does  not  require,  and  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  have  an>tbiijg  to 
gain  from,  sach  factitious  embellishments — even  if  the  rights  of 
ownership  could  be  established  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  I 
have  myself,  in  the  course  of  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions 
recently  opened  in  this  field,  said  some  apparently  harati  things 
regarding  the  *'  scientific  '*  acquirements  which  have  bden  unworthily 
and  unnecessarily — as  well  as  ignorantly  and  untruly — attributed 
to  him.  But  this  was  merely  in  way  of  brushing  off  the  dast— of 
wiping  out  the  spots  which  had  been  left  by  unclean  fingers.  Far  * 
be  it  from  me,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  diminish  by  a  single  ray  the 
brilliancy  of  the  corona  of  unfading  glory  which  circles  roand  his 
bononred  name ! 

John  Knott,  M.D. 


Aug.' 


THE  GENERAL  SERVANT  PROBLEM. 


With  a  little  more  puflSng,  tbe  servant  qaeatioD  will  soon  be  as  macb  • 
to  the  fore  as  tbe  Temperance  Question,  Better  Housing  of  tbe  Poor, 
tbe  Elacation  Qoestion,  Social  Parity,  and  other  baming  topics  of 
the  day.  One  can  bear  it  di^cnssed  oq  every  side.  In  the  streets, 
in  the  trams,  in  the  'buses,  in  the  tram-cars,  in  the  coantry  lanes, -> 
at  tbe  sea-side.  Go  where  you  will  the  everlasting  servant  qaestion* 
is  always  buzzing  around.  No  doubt  the  qnestion  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  acute  stage,  and  how  it  will  end  no  one  seems  rasb 
enough  to  predict.  Take  the  year  of  grace  1902.  It  witnessed 
crowds  of  people  retoming  from  their  holidays  at  the  seaside,  com- 
plaining bitterly  at  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  been  attended 
to  at  tbe  hoosea  in  which  they  bad  stayed.  Tbe  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  amounts  to  tbis»  nothing  less  than  a  famine  in  seaside 
servant  girls  is  alarmingly  general.  Of  coarse  the  facts  are  softened 
and  glossed  over,  somewhat^  but,  the  truth  remains  that,  last  season, 
general  servants  could  not  be  procured  in  anything  like  sdfficient 
numbers.  In  the  south  and  west  of  England  tbe  trouble  is  not 
so  serious  as  in  tbe  north.  Morecambe,  Filey,  Scarborough,  South- 
port,  Blackpool,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other  popular  seaside  resorts 
in  tbe  north,  have  all  been  in  a  most  pitiable  condition  for  want  of 
servants.  At  the  beginning  of  last  holiday  season  a  large  number 
of  girls  were  imported  from  Lincolnshire  and  Durham,  but  these 
proved  numerically  of  totally  inadequate  strength,  and  certun 
it  is  that  scores  of  excellent  situations  are  hunting  for  generals, 
instead  of  vice  versd. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  male  labour  in  seaside  boarding- 
bouses  had  last  year  been  employed  to  a  much  more  general  extent 
than  is  popularly  supposed.  Surely  this  provides  a  unique  opening 
for  those  lords  of  creation  who  are  now  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  The  company  boarding-houses,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  the  most  awkwardly  situated  in  the  present  dilemma,  beoanso 
tbe  hotels  and  restaurants  are  usually  "suited"  first.  Now  arbea 
the  question,  where,  then,  are  the  girls  ?  And  the  answer  swells 
into  a  chores  from  all  over  the  country,  they  are  flocking  to  the 
factories,  which  they  embrace  as  retreats  from  the  thousand  and  one 
ills  that  of  late  years  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  their 
employment     And  tbe  worst  of  tbe  matter  is,  that  these  ills  are 
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not  fancied  bat  very  real.  Most  people  are  aware  that  the  demands 
for  general  servants  have  increased  very  rapidly  as  seaside  holiday- 
making  has  come  to  be  more  within  the  means  of  the  masses.  I 
suppose  I  ODght  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  never  been  a  general' 
servant,  although  I  have  constantly  been  in  tonoh  with  them,  and 
know  a  great  deal  of  their  hardships.  I  often  come  into  contact 
with  people  who  are  very  fond  of  abusing  girls  for  going  into 
factories  and  workshops.  But  then  these  persons  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  the  life  of  a  poor 
"  slavey/'  and  the  life  of  an  ordinary  factory  worker.  I  can  say, 
from  what  I  know  of  the  lives  of  general  servants,  that  tio  sane  girl 
would  be  a  ^'  general "  if  she  could  get  work  in  a  factory.  The 
arguments  which  I  have  heard  in  favour  of  domestic  service  always 
run  in  one  groove.  ''My  dear  soul ! "  one  lady  of  the  gushing  type 
will  exclaim,  "  you  don'c  believe  that  domestic  service  is  superior  to 
factory  work !  Surely,  yon  are  jokbg !  Why,  just  look  at  the 
difference  in  the  surroundings,  the  refinement  needed  in  servants, 
the  careful  training  to  make  good  cooks,  parlour-maids,  housemaids, 
and  laundiy-maids,  the  comfortable  homes  and  Christian  influences. 
Ton  can't  deny  all  these  advantages/'  Well,  we  will  examine  the^ 
so-called  advantages.  In  the  first  place  these  advantages  pertain 
only  to  situations  in  middle-class  or  upper-class  families.  What  does 
the  average ''  general "  know  about  such  things  as  refinement,  careful 
training,  or  Christian  influences  ? 

Ladies  who  talk  so  eloquently  about  the  advantsges  of  domestic 
service  clearly  know  nothing  about  the  ordinary  seaside  boarding- 
house.  To  idl  intents  and  purposes  our  modern  general  servant  is 
a  slave  pure  and  simple,  and  whoever  nicknamed  her '' slavey " 
succeeded  in  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head.  Let  those  gainsay  my^ 
words  who  can.  Further,  the  modem  company  boarding-house  ia 
practically  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sweating-den,  to  which  the 
sweating-dens  of  Dickens,  Kingsley,  and  other  writers  are  in- 
comparable. The  seaside  general  servant  is  expected  to  rise 
daily  at  5  A.M.  Throughout  the  day  she  is  continually  on( 
her  feet,  engaged  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  menial  of  work. 
Scrubbing  floors,  scouring  cooking  utensils,  making  beds,  sweep- 
ing rooms,  and  answering  the  door-bell.  Besides  this,  she  is  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  boarder  in  the  house.  The  unfortunate 
*^  slavey  "  is  scarcely  allowed  more  than  a  few  minutes  for  meals,  is 
compelled  to  do  three  ordinary  people's  work  with  unrelaxing  regu- 
larity, and  seldom  retires  to  rest  before  the  hour  of  midnight  has 
struck.  Supposing  the  girl  does  get  to  bed  exactly  at  twelve,  it 
just  allows  her  five  hours'  rest.  Will  any  reasonable  person  say 
that  five  hours'  rest  are  enough  for  a  growing  girl  ?  Added  to  this, 
the  mistress  is  often  abusive  and  tyrannical,  while  the  children  ar0 
allowed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  poor  ^'  slavey." 
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No«7  look  at  the  life  of  girls  Iq  any  textile  factory,  and  mark  the 
difference.  Certainly,  it  is  castocnary  even  for  factory  workers  to 
commence  work  at  6  a.m.,  bat  then  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast  and  an  hoar  for  dinner.  The  nature  of  factory  work 
does  not  necessitate  standing  all  day,  and  most  factory  workers  can 
rest  for  a  few  minates  when  so  disposed.  They  know  exactly  what 
is  reqaired  of  them,  and  are  not  continnally  being  grumbled  at  and 
dogged  in  their  work.  At  half-past  five  work  is  over  for  the  day, 
and  then  the  girls  have  the  evenings  for  themselves.  Every 
Saturday  work  stops  at  one  o'clock  and  is  not  resumed  until  Monday 
morning.  Factory  workers  get  better  wages  than  general  servant?, 
and  about  half  the  hours  of  labour.  Oovemment  fixes  a  certain 
number  of  holidays  which  must  be  granted  to  factory  workers 
every  year.  As  many  more  as  the  employers  choose,  but  no  less. 
The  holidays  are  usually  two  days  at  Christmas,  and  the  same  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  These  six  days  do  not  depend  on  the 
caprices  of  any  employer,  but  are  arranged  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

After  this  peep  behind  the  scenes  can  any  thoughtful  person 
blame  girls  for  preferring  factory  routine  to  that  of  domestic  ser- 
vice as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  a  "  slavey  "  ?  I  fancy  not.  Of 
course,  in  factory  life  girls  are  without  the  refined  surroundings, 
the  domestic  training,  and  the  Christian  influences.  However,' 
to  counterbalance  this  not  very  serious  drawback,  they  have  better 
wages,  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  twice  as  much  liberty.  And 
these  advantages,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  one  who  has  had 
nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  them,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  scarcity  of  general  servants  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
seaside  boarding-houses.  Ju^t  recently  I  was  staying  in  an  old- 
fashioned  country  town,  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  there 
could  be  heard  the  complaint  that  now  savours  of  monotony,  no 
servants  to  be  got  for  love  or  money.  *'  But  surely  yon  can  get 
servants  from  the  surrounding  villages  ?  "  '^  What  is  the  use  of 
taking  the  trouble,"  was  the  vexed  answer ;  '^  as  soon  as  yon  get 
them  here,  and  they  are  used  to  the  work,  off  they  go  into  the  hat 
factory,  or  the  silk  factory,  or  some  other  factory."  And  then  my 
friend  went  on  to  relate  how  many  servants  she  had  had  in  two 
years  of  married  life.  To  do  her  justice,  she  did  seem  to  have  tried 
to  keep  the  girls  by  every  means  in  her  power.  Had  paid  good 
wages,  allowed  them  out  every  evening  for  an  hour,  and  every 
Sunday,  either  afternoon  or  evening.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  the 
girls  preferred  the  factory,  and  to  the  factory  they  went. 

And  so  I  could  go  od,  telling  tales  innumerable.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  faults  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  mistresses.  Many 
girls,  perfectly  conscious  of  the  insatiable  demand  for  their  services, 
take  up  their  seaside  abode  with  a  superabundance  of  impudence, 
changing   their  places   about   once  a  fortnight,  humouring   their 
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faDcies  in  every  whim  and  caprice,  working  three  weaks  very  often, 
and  taking  the  fourth  as  a  well-earned  holiday.  Then  they  take 
their  choice  of  hundreds  of  vacancies,  make  practically  their  own 
terms,  and  throw  up  the  situation  at  the  most  inconvenient  time, 
with  no  other  apparent  object  than  downright  '^  cussedness,"  as  our 
American  cousins  would  phrase  it.  Not  long  ago  three  servants 
walked  out  of  a  large  boarding-house  jast  before  the  serving  of 
dinner  to  a  full  house.  The  only  reason  they  gave  was  that  one  of 
their  number  had  been  treated  badly  for  flinging  a  celery  glass  on 
to  the  floor  in  the  heat  of  temper.  They  were  remonstrated  with, 
and  asked  under  the  circumstances  to  remain.  This  they  promised 
to  do  on  condition  that  an  ample  apology  was  made  by  the  mistress, 
who  of  course  declined.  The  report  did  not  add  how  the  lodgers  or 
mistress  fared  eveutnallv. 

Just  one  point  in  favour  of  the  ''general."  The  honesty  of  the 
seaside  boarding-house  servant  is  seldom  questioned,  and  yet  there 
are  considerably  more  openiugs  for  successful  pilferings  in  the 
ordinary  boardiog-house  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  business. 
So  that  common  honesty,  which  by-the-way  has  a  knack  of  being 
most  uncommon,  can  be  claimed  as  one  virtue  of  the  much-abused 
<*  slavey/*  a  virtue,  too,  which  is  not  always  found  among  girls  who 
occupy  much  higher  social  positions.  And  now  I  fancy  I  hear 
some  one  inquire,  "  Well,  and  what  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for 
this  lamentable  state  of  aflairs?"  Ah,  that  question  is  what 
flhoolboys  would  describe  as  a  veritable  ''  poser."  That  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  meet  the  difficulty  appears  certain,  but 
what  ?  At  present  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  put  genera! 
servants  under  factory  regulations,  and  yet  that  is  the  nearest 
solution  of  the  problem  that  I  cin  imagine.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  complaints  of  general  servants  can  be  grouped  under  four 
distinct  headings :  too  many  hours  of  labour,  poor  wages,  no  liberty, 
nnreasonable  mistresses.  Human  nature  is  human  nature  all  the 
world  over,  and  young  healthy  girls  cannot  be  expected  to  slave  alt 
day  long  in  a  boarding-house  without  some  kind  of  amusement  and 
recreation.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  never  be  a  general 
servant  under  any  circumstances,  but  I  do  say  that  I  should  be  very 
hard  pushed  before  I  consented  to  sell  my  liberty  to  the  mistress  of 
a  modem  company  boarding-house.  After  all,  the  solution  of  the 
servant  problem  is  simplicity  itself,  if  only  people  could  be  induced 
to  act  on  the  solution.  The  golden  rule,  ''Do  to  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  applies  to  general  servants  quite 
as  mach  as  to  other  sections  of  the  human  race,  and  the  golden 
i^ule  is  the  only  true  solution  of  any  problem,  domestic  or  industrial. 

Priscilla  E.  Moulder. 
(An  ex-Factory  Worker.) 
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SCIENCE. 

The  valnable  Physical  Tables  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have 
recently  been  republished  in  the  form  of  a  second  revised  edition.^ 
The  tables  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  especially  as  regards  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  which  now  agree  with  those  adopted 
by  the  International  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights.  There  are, 
however,  several  errors  in  table  283,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  give 
densities  to  the  second  decimal  for  substances  under  such  indefinite 
names  as  brick,  cement,  mortar,  mud,  &c. 

Another  interesfing  reprint  has  reached  us  from  the  nationalist 
Press  AssodatioD,  who  have  reprinted  in  a  popular  form  the  late 
J.  C.  Morison's  Service  of  Man?  Containing,  as  it  does,  a  dispassionate 
and  clear  review  of  Christianity  and  other  modem  religions,  this 
work  should  find  many  readers  now  that  it  has  been  rendered 
accessible  to  wider  circles. 

Mr.  D.  Hird's  An  Easy  Outline  of  Evolution,^  issued  by  the  same 
association,  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  previously  read  any 
connected  account  of  evolution.  So  far  as  possible  technical  ex- 
pressions have  been  avoided,  or,  where  this  could  not  be  done,  an 
explanation  is  given.  Although  on  the  whole  the  book  gives  a 
fairly  simple  account  of  the  main  principles  of  evolution,  yet  we 
think  if  the  quotations  had  been  less  numerous  the  narrative  would 
have  been  more  connected  and  at  the  same  time  clearer.  Chapter 
seven,  for  instance,  consists  of  about  one-third  original  matter  and 
two-thirds  quotations.  There  are  a  few  illuEtrations  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work  to  explain  special  points. 

The  Library  of  the  Patent  Office  has  recently  published  another 
of  the  classified  lists  of  literature  which  are  so  useful  to  those  fre- 
quenting that  library,  and  should  be  better  known  to  librarians 
generally.  The  subject  dealt  with  in  the  present  list  is  ArchiteetuTe 
and  Building  Constmciiony^  and  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  is 
that  which  we  have  previously  referred  to  in  connection  with  other 

.  1  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables.  By  T.  Gray.  Second  Revised  Edition.  Washing- 
ton :  Smithsonian  Institution.    1903. 

'-*  The  Service  of  Man.    By  J.  C.  Morison.    London  :  Watts  &  Co.     1903. 

'  An  Easy  Outline  of  Evolution.    By  D.  Hird.    London  :  Watts  &  Co.    1908. 

*  Subject  List  of  Works  on  Architecture  and  Building  Construction.  London  :  Pate&t 
Office.     1903. 
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EUimberR  of  the  same  scrlep.  The  classificatioo  appears  to  have  been 
oarefallj  oarried  out,  and  the  list  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  all 
interested  in  the  sabject 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

'We  have  frequently  dwelt  upon  the  exceptional  importance  of  the 
analc^ies  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  self-government  in  Canada.  Both  in  leading  articles  and  in 
notices  of  books  dealing  with  this  b  abject  we  have  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review  drawn  attention  to  the  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
its  stndy,  and  more  particalarly  in  connection  with  Ireland.  We 
have  before  ns  Self-Government  in  Canada,  and  How  it  teas  Achieved^ 
the  story  of  Lord  Durham's  Report,  by  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw.^  The  Re- 
port itself  occupies  less  than  a  third  of  the  text,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  history  of  Canada  from  its  cession  in  1763, 
and  by  a  fall  description  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  calminatiog 
in  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  various  provinces.  Nothiug, 
we  hasten  to  eay,  could  be  more  pleasantly  an^  accurately  told  than 
the  story  of  these  events ;  but  we  miss  the  wide  grasp  of  those  great 
^hstitntional  questions  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  an 
Oxford  scholar.  The  principal  message  for  present-day  colonial 
politicians,  thinks  Mr.  Bradshaw,  to  be  derived  from  the  Darham 
Beport  is  the  danger  of  an  elected  executive  council  which  rules 
through  the  Gk>vemor-6eneraI.  Mr.  Bradshaw  does  not  appear 
to  have  consulted  such  works  on  the  constitutional  question  as  Pro- 
lessor  Munro's  Constitution  of  Canada^  Mr.  Bellot's  Ireland  and 
Canada  or  any  of  the  numerous  papers  by  leading  Canadian 
authorities  to  be  found  in  the  Tran^sactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
iDanada.  There  is  no  reference  to  any  of  these  authorities  in  the 
Otherwise  extensive  bibliography.  The  Report  itself  is  not  given 
in  full  ;*  and  excellently  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  epitomised  it,  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  ipsa  verba  of  *'  one  of 
Ch'e  ablest  State  documents  ever  penned."  In  the  political  strife  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Lord  Durham's  memory  has  been  lightly 
ttipt.'  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  done  his  part  ably  in  reviving  in  its  true 
pipjxMrtions  the  services  performed  by  this  great  statesman.  *"  The 
Empire!"  he  writes,  "owes a  debt  to  Lord  Durham  that  it  has  ill- 
Repaid ;  he '  raises  to  a  higher  level  than  mere  commercialism  the 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire^ 
and  tries  to  inspire  men  with  a  sense  of  that  duty  which  made  him 

^  Sd/'Oovemment  in  Canada  and  How  it  wot  Achieved,  The  Storj  of  Lord  Darham*8 
B«port.    Bj  F.  Bradshaw,  B.A.    London  :  P.  S.  King  k  Son.    1903. 
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'accept  a  post  so  visibly  offered  for  his  rain,  that  he  might  preserve 
to  the  nation,  as  the  inheritance  of  future  ages,  the  wide  lands  of 
the  West."  This  is  a  sentence  we  commend  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  not  only  for  Its  sentiments  bat  for 
the  fact  that  our  statesmen  in  the  past  recognised  the  duties  of 
Empire,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  the  first  to  discover  onr 
Colonies. 

A  General  History  of  Commerce}  by  Dr.  William  Clarence  Webster 
of  New  York  University  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  American 
student.  The  growth  of  industrial  power  in  the  United  States  has 
rendered  the  subject  of  commerce  of  vital  significance,  and  conse- 
quently a  popular  demand  has  arisen  for  giving  this  subject  a  place 
in  the  curricula  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  book  is  so  de- 
signed that  it  may  be  read  as  a  whole,  or  any  one  period  may  be 
selected,  each  beiog  complete  in  itself.  It  commences,  as  is  natural, 
with  ancient  commerce,  and  passes  through  medieval  commerce  to 
early  modern  commerce,  modern  commerce  being  subdivided  into 
the  age  of  steam  and  the  age  of  electricity.  As  Mr.  Webster  rightly 
remarks,  the  history  of  commerce  is  something  more  than  the  history 
of  international  exchanges.  It  is  really  the  history  of  civilisation^ 
and  is  not  even  restricted,  as  Mr.  Webster  suggests,  to  the  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  Other  influencee  no  doubt  have  been  at  work, 
but  even  sentiment  when  analysed  will  be  fonnd  to  have  its  cause 
in  self-interest,  the  desire  of  acquisition,  or  resentment  of  depriva- 
tion of  some  tangible  object  Dry  as  such  a  subject  as  commerce 
may  appear,  it  is  full  of  romance.  Mr.  Webster  has  endeavoured, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  supply  the  dramatic  incidents  with  which 
the  history  of  commerce  is  full,  but  restricted  as  he  was  by  the  require- 
ments of  a  school  textbook  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice 
to  his  literary  instincts.  The  illustrations  of  the  various  vessels  of 
the  period  form  a  powerful  reminder  of  the  dramatic  interest  and 
a  happy  stimulant  to  the  historic  imagination.  At  the  present 
moment  one  naturally  turns  to  the  chapter  entitled  '*  England  and 
Free  Trade,"  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  American  pro^ 
fessor  writing  from  another  standpoint,  is  thoroughly  orthodox 
from  the  English  Free  Trade  standard  of  thought,  and  it  is  stUl 
more  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  decline  of  British  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Webster 
shows  that  although  in  value  British  trade  has  not  increased  so 
rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years  as  during  the  preceding  forty  years, 
yet  in  bulk  it  has  increaEed  in  almost  as  great  proportions.  Mr. 
Webster  also  points  out  that  although  the  American  and  German 
trade  has  recently  expanded  more  rapidly  than  British,  it  is  only 
temporary  and  is  not  likely  in  the  future  to  continue  at  the  same 

'  A  General  History  of  Commerce.  By  William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.D.,  Lectnrer 
on  Economic  History  in  New  York  University.  Boston,  U.S.,  and  London  :  Ginu  & 
Co.    1903. 
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A  FREE  TRADING  IMPERIAL 
ZOLLVEREIN. 


I  THi^K  that  all  Eaglishmea  are  free-traders  if  we  understand  by 
that  that  they  believe  in  aniversally  free  exchange.  Bat,  as  many 
people  fretfully  remind  us,  we  have  not  got  this,  and  we  cannot  get 
it.  It  is  pretended  by  opponents  of  federation — and  all  Englishmen  v 
probably  hold  the  idea  to  be  sacred — that  food-stuffs  ought  not  to 
be  taxed,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  for  our  food  than  we  at 
present  pay.  It  is  also  urged,  and  the  idea  must  again  appeal  to  us 
all,  that  raw  materials  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  as,  if  we  were  to  pay 
more  for  them,  our  position  as  a  manufacturing  people  would  be 
immensely  weakened.  After  subtracting  these  two  general  items, 
but  little  remains  to  be  taxed,  and  that  little,  it  is  triumphantly 
hoped  by  the  opponents  of  federation,  could  not  serve  as  basis  of  any 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Our 
markets  must  therefore  remain  open,  and  the  federation  idea  is 
fiuccessfally  smashed  by  logical  but  unimaginative  liberal  or  other 
leading  lights. 

Admitting  the  diflSculties  of  the  present,  Mr.  Chamberlain  points 
to  the  future.  The  number  of  whites  in  our  colonies  is  at  present 
only  about  eleven  millions.  What  is  that  compared  with  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  civilised  men  and  women  in  Earope  and  in 
the  United  States?  Clearly  our  colonies  constitute  an  inferior 
market  for  the  moment.  But  Europe  is  full,  and  the  United  States 
are  filling,  whereas  our  colonies  are  in  their  veriest  infancy.  The 
eleven  millions  of  to-day  may  become  the  sixty  millions  of  to- 
morrow. Shall  we  not  make  a  present  sacrifice  to  reap  an  ultimate 
benefit  ? 
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Certainly  a  British  ZoUverein  would  not  be  the  first  CostomB 
Union  in  ezisteDce^  bat  it  woald  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  Other 
federations  are  made  between  contigaous  areas,  whereas  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean  roll  between  the  different  parts  of  our  Empire.  It 
should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  new  and  more  rapid  means  of 
transport,  or  even  a  great  increase  in  the  quantities  of  merchandise 
freighted  to  and  fro,  would  reduce  these  distances  to  a  minimum. 
Lord  Bosebery  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  advantages 
to  Australia  than  to  Canada;  such  a  consideration  would  stifle 
shipping  enterprise  instead  of  stimulating  it,  and  the  idea  would 
have  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  bringing  unnecessary  favouritiBm 
and  complexity  into  the  scheme. 

In  speaking  of  the  danger  of  losing  our  foreign  markets,  Lord 
Bosebery  pretends  that  our  preferential  tarifi*;s  would  have  to  be 
directed  against  the  United  States  principally,  which  would  spoil 
*'  the  great  and  solid  understanding  which  is  growing  up  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain."  I  wonder  where  t^e  indica- 
tions of  such  an  understanding  may  be  found.  Oar  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  diminishing,  and  is  likely  to  diminish  still  further. 
Not  only  this  but  the  United  States  are  our  competitors.  They  can 
manufacture  and  sell  many  things  in  England  more  cheaply  than 
our  own  manufacturers.  A  comparison  of  American  and  English 
prices  for  the  same  American  goods  show  that  American  tarifid 
constitute  a  kind  of  bounty  system  which  is  enabling  them  to  push 
their  competition  into  the  last  of  our  strongholds.  They  are 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  What  then  can  we  expect  from 
them? 

The  commercial  position  of  England  is  not  a  happy  one.  Our 
home  markets  are  threatened  by  the  untaxed  importation  of  cheap 
goods.  Our  foreign  markets  are  spoiled  or  taken  away  by  high  or 
prohibitive  taxes.  Our  colonies  are  protectionist,  and  we  are  afraid 
to  respond  to  their  efibrts  to  help  us.  We  are  under  the  charm  of 
the  serpent,  and  sit  down  to  be  crushed.  We  are  hung  half  way 
down  a  mighty  precipice,  and  have  got  the  vertigo ;  we  are  waiting 
for  the  inevitable  drop. 

Are  we  to  remain  thus  ?  Are  we  to  combine  with  our  colonies  ? 
Are  we  to  make  an  understanding  with  France,  or  seek  to  conciliate 
Germany  ?  Shall  we  join  with  the  United  States  against  Europe, 
or  with  Europe  against  the  United  States  ?  It  is  a  many-homed 
dilemma.  It  is  the  fatal  question  of  the  Sphinx,  the  answer  to  which 
may  bring  destruction  upon  us.  And  Lord  Bosebery  is  ''  afraid  of 
bringing  this  question  into  the  ha&e  arena  of  party  politics." 
(Italics  mine !)  If  national  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
destiny  of  the  nation,  one  begins  to  wonder  of  what  use  they  may 
possibly  be. 

Then  this  is  the  position  :    A  coalition  with  America  is  not  to  be 
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dreamt  of  save  by  the  poetic  politician  in  his  harmless  and  prophetic 
mood.  America  is  too  triumphantly  and  opulently  successfal  to 
entertain  such  an  idea.  Its  trades  are  too  many  and  too  well 
developed ;  its  resourcee  are  too  varied  and  too  great ;  its  population 
is  too  numerous  and  too  thriving ;  its  land  tracts  are  too  vast,  to 
make  recource  to  British  aid  in  any  way  valuable  to  it.  That  way 
madness  lies ! 

What  could  we  do  in  Europe  ?  Germany  eeems  decidedly 
inclined  to  ''  gang  its  own  gate/'  It  is  also  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
our  greatest  commercial  enemies  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  With  France  something  might  be  done.  The  President's 
visit  to  England  has  created  a  wave  of  feeling  throughout  France  in 
favour  of  England.  England  is^  however,  a  better  customer  to 
France  than  France  to  England,  though  the  trades  of  the  two 
nations  do  not  cause  their  interests  to  clash  very  much.  The 
difficulty  would  be  that  the  French  fiscal  arrangements  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  to  disturb  them  would  be  almost  impossible.  French 
taxes  must  be  stable,  as  the  French  do  not,  as  a  people,  admit  any 
taxes  other  than  those  on  imports.  And  the  possibility  of  pre- 
ferential tariffs  in  favour  of  England  has  not  yet  been  faced  by  that 
country. 

As  to  the  dangers,  there  is  little  fear  of  our  having  to  face  a 
European  coalition.  England  is  the  only  open  market  in  the  world, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  very  best.  Europe  could 
not  exclude  England  from  its  commercial  arrangements,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  European  countries  could  ever  be  brought 
to  agree  between  themselves  on  any  kind  of  move  whatever. 

Now,  is  this  question  to  be  examined  ?  One  would  think  that 
some  kind  of  scandal  were  about  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  curious 
manner  in  which  inquiry  has  been  opposed.  Lord  Bosebery^  while 
deploring  an  inquiry  which  might  raise  false  hopes  and  so  demoralise 
the  country,  has  seen  that  we  must  go  through  with  this  discussion^ 
He  has  therefore  issued  a  kind  of  challenge  :  the  "  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  Mr.  Chamberlain ! " 

Imperial  Federation  is  the  dream  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  life,. 
whence  the  sneer  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  ''  this  is  a  one-man 
idea."  But  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  conceived  a  plan,  prudence  has 
stayed  the  hand  of  his  ambition,  for  he  does  nothing  but  clear  the 
way  and  prepare  the  country  for  the  idea. 

What  are  principleB  which  govern  the  imposition  of  taxes  on 
merchandise  ?  Evidently  duty  taxes  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  pro- 
tective taxes  intended  to  develop  the  home  trades  at  the  expense  of 
importers ;  (2)  retaliative  taxes  intended  to  force  the  importers  to 
concede  an  advantage  in  some  other  direction  ;  (3)  taxes  intended 
to  fill  the  budget.  British  taxes  are  all  of  the  latter  kind.  We 
neither  protect  home  trades  (because  we  wish  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
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market),  nor  retaliate  (because  we  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  tariff 
war),  bat  we  must  have  money  for  national  purposes,  and  we  tax 
merchandise  to  this  end. 

But  a  free-trading  nation  would  be  one  which  did  not  tax  com- 
modities at  all,  either  for  protection,  retaliation,  or  for  revenue.  It 
would  be  well  for  so-called  free-traders  to  reflect  that  they  are  not 
free-traders  at  all  so  long  as  they  advocate  duties  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. If  Messieurs  Eosebery,  Harcourt,  and  Company  would  call 
themselves  anti-protectionists  instead  of  free-traders  they  would 
have  learned  an  important  lesson  in  logic.  It  is  also  very  strange  to 
see  them  clamouring  against  taxes  on  food,  and  forgetting  that  the 
taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  and  wheat  have  been  raised  recently.  If 
necessity  must  needs  make  concessions  to  principle,  it  would  be  well 
to  say  so,  and  then  ask  how  far  we  may  go  in  this  direction.  Be  it 
remembered,  however,  that  the  perfect  free-trader  is  he  who  would 
raise  taxes  by  other  means  than  by  dutying  imports. 

Protective  taxes,  such  as  make  the  purchaser  pay  for  a  thing  three 
times  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  are  an  abomination.  It  is  quite 
natural  for  the  consumer  to  say  to  the  home  manufacturer  under 
such  circumstances :  ''  Patriotism  is  all  right,  but  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  buy  your  goods  unless  they  are  good  and  as  cheap  as  those 
of  foreign  makers.  If  you  cannot  compete  in  a  natural  way,  you 
had  better  leave  the  market  to  better-equipped  men." 

The  moral  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  consumers  may  only  be 
asked  to  favour  their  own  countrymen  when  these  latter  produce  as 
well  and  as  cheaply  as  anybody  else.  We  may  add,  and  as  plenti- 
fully, for  when  a  market  is  not  plentifully  supplied,  prices  are  liable 
to  go  up.  And  farther,  the  home  manufacturer  should  keep  pace 
with  foreign  competition  so  as  always  to  offer  the  same  advantages  to 
the  consumer.  Under  these  circumstances  foreign  goods  could  be 
taxed  without  hurting  the  consumer's  pocket  or  his  sense  of  justice. 
A  tax  would  also  save  him  the  trouble  of  having  to  distinguish 
between  home  and  foreign  articles,  and  would  prevent  his  patriotism 
from  getting  sluggish  or  degenerating  into  a  mere  theory ! 

But  a  new  consideration  steps  in.  Home  trade  flourishes  and  tho 
consumer  is  not  hurt.  But  the  foreigner  ts  hurt,  and  he  seeks  his 
revenge.  His  fair  revenge  would  be  •*  to  go  and  do  likewise,"  but 
he  would  be  likelier  to  put  taxes  on  his  enemies'  goods  without 
reference  to  his  ability  to  supply  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  they. 
And  there's  the  rub.  This  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  unsound 
protection  in  the  world.  The  French,  for  instance,  sell  French  sugar 
in  France  at  six  times  its  real  market  value.  They  do  it  by  ill- 
considered  protection. 

Now  apply  this  to  the  British  Empire.  If  the  Empire  were  to 
ascertain  what  products  it  could  supply  itself  with  at  as  low  prices  as 
its  foreign  competitors,  and  were  to  put  prohibitive  taxes  on  against 
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foreign  countries  for  these  products,  foreign  countries  would  reply 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  though,  from  their  point  of  view,  not 
without  cause.     Thus  the  Empire's  export  trade  would  suffer. 

This  would  be  retaliation  or  coercion.  It  may  be  called  ''  fair 
trade/'  but  I  can  see  nothing  *'  fair  "  about  it.  It  is  strange  that 
home  trades  should  be  unnaturally  developed  all  the  world  over  save 
by  England,  and  that  foreign  trade  should  be  unfairly  hurt  by  every 
country  in  the  world  save  by  our  own.  But  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact.  If  we  are  to  stick  to  our  principles,  we  must 
show  that  we  can  fight  the  world  by  taxes  which  will  not  make  the 
consumer  lose,  but  which  will  be  formidable  enough  to  bring  our 
antagonists  to  reason. 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  scope  in  the  British  Empire  for 
such  an  enterprise.     I  suppose  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  ratio* 
between  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  nation  or  empire.     Now,  in 
1899,  the   imports   of   the   whole    British    Empire   amounted    to 
£99,358,000  more  than  the  exports.     So  that  the  Empire  buys 
ninety-nine  millions  odd  more  than  it  sells  in  one  year.     Assuming 
the  Empire  to  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  these  ninety-nine  million 
pounds  worth  of  goods,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  inter- 
imperial  trade  by  ninety-nine  millions  of  pounds  yearly,  and  for  the 
Empire  to  remain  as  good  a  customer  to  the  world  as  the  world  is  to 
it.     And  if  the  principles  of  taxation  I  have  laid  down  were  to  b& 
followed,  we  should  be  a  much  honester  customer  to  the  world  than*- 
the  world  is  to  us.    And  the  world  would,  nevertheless,  be  extremely^ 
dissatisfied ! 

When  Lord  Bosebery  speaks  of  "  the  burden  of  proof,"  I  suppose- 
he  means  he  won't  budge  an  inch  in  the  matter  until  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  laid  all  his  arguments  before  the  country.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  more  than  outline  the  general  principles  on 
which  one  can  proceed.  We  have  not  here  a  question  relating  to 
the  increase  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  some  particular  part 
or  parts  of  the  Empire,  nor  to  the  development  of  any  particular 
home  trade  at  the  expense  of  some  particular  foreign  trade,  but  a 
question  treating  rather  of  the  relations  of  every  part  of  the  Empire 
with  every  other  part,  of  the  inter-imperial  development  of  every 
trade  within  the  Empire,  and  of  our  consequently  changed  relations 
with  foreign  countries  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  question  of  retaliatory  tari£b  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations,  let  us  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  said  on 
the  principles  of  protective  taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  a  patriotic  people  cannot  object  to  a  protective 
or  even  to  a  prohibitive  tax  on  any  product  which  home  manu- 
facturers can  offer  as  cheaply,  as  plentifully,  and  in  as  good  qualities 
as  foreign  manufacturers.  We  object  to  protective  taxes  which  raise 
prices,  and  this  is  our  right.    But  where  Protection  offers  the  same 
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advantages  as  Free  Trade,  the  objections  to  it  fall  through  of  their 
own  accord. 

Let  ns,  therefore,  discuss  this  question  A  priori  in  order  to  direct 
our  inqoiry  aright  afterwards.  We  may  say  theoretically  that  for 
all  those  products  which  can  be  produced  within  and  supplied  to 
the  Empire  on  the  conditions  named,  Free  Trade  could  be  estahlished 
thro^vglumt  the  Empire.  To  protect  this  Free  Trade  arrangement, 
heavy  taxes  would  have  to  be  imposed  against  foreign  merchandise. 

At  present  the  Empire  supplies  itself  completely  with  nothing  at 
all.  Bat  its  home  sapplies  and  its  foreign  exports  may  possibly 
equal  its  total  consumption  in  many  products.  These  would  con- 
stitute our  basis'.  Those  who  export  to  foreign  markets  could  also 
send  to  Imperial  markets  when  same  have  been  pointed  out  to 
them. 

Following  the  same  ideal  line  of  inquiry — and  leaving  practical 
considerations  for  subsequent  examination — we  may  say  that  we 
should  logically  have  to  admit  not  only  total  Free  Trade  where  the 
supply  is  complete,  but  partial  Free  Trade  where  the  supply  is 
partial.  By  total  Free  Trade  I  mean  an  abolition  of  taxes,  and  by 
partial  Free  Trade  I  mean  a  reduction  of  taxes.  When  the  Empire 
supplies  itself  with  50  per  cent,  of  its  requirements,  reduce  taxes 
by  50  per  cent.,  when  the  supply  is  90  per  cent  of  its  needs,  reduce 
taxes  by  90  per  cent,  and  when  the  supply  is  100  per  cent,  abolish 
taxes. 

Now  for  the  practical  difRcuIties :  England  is  almost  a  free- 
trading  community,  and  our  colonies  are  high  Protectionists.  With 
6uch  an  unequal  start,  even  percentages  would  give  unequal  totals. 
We  must  aim  at  eqaal  totals  as  the  basis  of  a  given  percentage. 
The  greater  the  quantity  imported  by  any  part  of  the  Empire  from 
all  the  other  parts,  of  any  given  commodity,  the  greater  should  the 
percentage  of  reduction  be.  Bat  this  percentage  should  be  modi- 
fied according  as  the  present  daty  be  high  or  low  in  each  case. 
This  does  not  imply  any  favouritism,  bat  simply  an  adjustment  of 
principles  to  facts.  I  presume  that  the  great  inquiry  which  is  to 
be  instituted,  and  which  teases  everybody  so  much,  will  enable  us  to 
easily  establish  a  series  of  proposals  on  these  lines.  At  present 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  Blue  Book  enabling  the  statistician  to 
present  a  scheme  completely  worked  out. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
not  only  the  quantities  of  goods  now  imported  from  the  Colonies, 
and  the  lowness  of  our  present  duties  on  such  taxes^  but  we  shall 
also  have  to  take  into  account  the  question  of  Imperial  defence. 
Our  markets  are  already  eo  open  that  we  have  not  far  to  go  to 
meet  our  colonies.  After  deciding  the  percentage  of  decrease 
according  to  the  volume  of  trade,  and  after  having  modified  same 
according  to  the  lowness  of  our  present  duties,  we  should  ask  the 
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Oolonies  to  allow  ns  to  make  i^uch  farther  modifications  as  would 
thus  throw  on  their  shonlders  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
defence.  This  would  somewhat  equalise  the  position  of  the  non- 
Protectionist  Mother  Country  and  her  Protectionst  Colonies.  When 
•considered  the  move  does  not  appear  to  be  very  terrible. 

We  have  now  the  question  of  the  hole  in  tbe  budget  to  consider. 
As  the  proposed  taxes  on  foreign  goods  would  decrease  their  sale 
considerably,  the  said  taxes,  though  high,  would  bring  in  but  little. 
The  taxes  which  best  swell  a  revenue  are  those  which  make  the 
consumer  pay  a  high  price  for  the  things  he  buys,  but  I  have 
advocated  the  abolition  of  these  from  the  policy  I  have  sketched  out. 

It  would  be  useless  to  propose  an  increase  in  the  income  tax.  But 
I  am  personally  firmly  convinced  that  the  natural  source  of  revenue 
for  any  State  lies  in  the  taxation  of  ground  values.  I,  therefore, 
^vocate  an  imposition  of  taxes  on  ground  rents  to  make  up  what- 
ever balance  may  be  necessary. 

Here  are  my  arguments  in  brief  in  favour  of  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion :  we  are  free-traders ;  the  free-trader  would  have  no  taxes  on 
commodities  or  commerce.  An  income  tax  is  the  only  possible  ^ 
alternative  open  to  us ;  to  tax  incomes  earned  by  work  or  in  trade 
is  to  discourage  industry  and  enterprise ;  it  is  also  to  tax  indirectly 
commodities  and  trade.  No  alternative  therefore  remains  but  to 
tax  incomes  not  earned  by  the  man  they  come  to.  That  is,  we  must 
tax  ''  unearned  increment  "  if  we  are  to  call  ourselves  free-traders. 

Every  one  knows  that  land  in  towns  acquires  a  value  of  millions 
of  pounds  simply  because  of  the  presence  of  the  population.  This 
value  is  quite  apart  from  and  independent  of  any  kind  of  value  in 
improvements  in  or  on  the  land.  It  fluctuates  with  the  population 
and  disappears  when  they  disappear.  Being  brought  into  existence 
by  the  people,  changing  as  they  change,  and  going  out  of  existence 
as  they  disperse,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  fund  of  taxation 
for  all  civilised  (fixed)  populations. 

After  the  revenue  question  comes  the  foreign  retaliation  question. 
It  may  be  noted  that  foreign  countries  would  try  to  fight  against 
the  new  conditions  before  deciding  to  retaliate  seriously.  Their 
modes  of  production  would  be  improved,  their  railway  and  freight 
rates  would  be  reduced,  their  profits  would  be  smaller,  and  they 
would  in  short  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  a  good  posi- 
tion in  our  markets.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  they  would 
in  spite  of  everything  retain  a  portion  of  their  trade  with  the  British 
Empire  in  those  commodities  for  which  the  Imperial  manufacturers 
or  suppliers  are  best  able  to  compete.  This  forced  competition 
would  help  to  keep  the  Imperial  suppliers  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  constant  striving,  and  would  help  to  swell  the  revenue  which 
would  thus  fall  partly  on  foreigners  instead  of  entirely  on  the  poor 
landlord  (of  ground-rents) ! 
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Iq  pursuance  of  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  it  would  be 
logical  to  offer  to  foreign  countries  a  free  market  throughout  the 
Empire  for  all  those  products  which  the  Empire  cannot  produce  at 
all,  if  there  be  any.  In  the  same  way  we  could  offer  them  low 
tariffs  on  goods  of  which  the  Empire  produces  but  little.  In  retum^ 
for  this,  we  should  ask  them  for  special  favours  for  those  products 
which  we  produce  exclusively  or  in  a  fashion  defying  all  competition* 
This  may  seem  subversive  of  present  foreign  ideas,  but  it  is  rigor- 
ously in  accordance  with  our  old-established  ideas  on  the  subject, 
which  are  to  buy  in  any  market  cheaper  than  our  own,  and  to  sell  ia 
any  market  dearer  than  our  own. 

Now,  in  what  way  should  the  investigation  be  made,  which  is  to 
give  us  our  necessary  data  ?  Since  our  object  is  to  increase  trade 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  whenever  this  can  be  done 
without  increasing  the  natural  price  of  things,  we  must  proceed  to 
an  analysis  of  our  imports  and  exports.  We  should  have  to  take 
each  product  separately  and  ask  the  following  questions  about  it : 

(1)  How  much  does  each    part    of    the    Empire    produce  of    it? 

(2)  How  much  does  each  part  of  the  Empire  consume  of  it  ?  (3)  How 
much  does  each  part  of  the  Empire  buy  of  it,  at  what  prices,  under 
what  tariffs,  and  from  whom  ?  (4)  How  much  does  each  part  of  the 
Empire  sell  of  it,  at  what  prices,  under  what  tari£&,  and  to  whom  ? 

This  examination  would  give  us  in  each  case  (1)  a  list  of  those 
parts  of  the  Empire  buying  from  foreign  countries;  (2)  a  list  of 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  selling  to  foreign  countries.  And  a  further 
inquiry  would  give  us  (1)  a  list  of  the  towns  and  firms  selling  to 
foreign  countries ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  towns  and  firms  buying  from 
foreign  countries. 

We  may  say,  a  priori^  that  those  parfcs  of  the  Empire  buying  from 
foreign  countries  form  a  prospective  market  for  those  other  parte 
selling  to  foreign  countries.  In  practical  investigation  (impossible 
for  a  single  person)  it  could  be  definitely  ascertained  whether  these 
different  countries,  towns,  and  firms  cannot  be  brought  together  to  do- 
a  trade  with  each  other. 

Questions  of  price  and  quantity  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  question  of  carriage  can  be  submitted 
to  the  railway  and  shipping  companies.  An  estimate  of  new  quanti- 
ties to  be  carried  from  point  to  point  would  determine  railway  and 
shipping  agencies  to  make  new  rates,  and  might  even  bring  new 
shipping  and  railway  lines  into  existence. 

To  whom  should  this  investigation  be  confided  ?  One  would 
certainly  think  that  the  different  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  be 
able  to  furnish  specialists  and  statisticians  with  the  necessary  data,, 
and  to  have  Commissions  appointed  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  results  of  their  investigations  could  be  resolved  into  the  form 
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of  propositions  relating  to  certain  kinds  of  merchandise,  which 
propositions  would  show  how  trade  can  be  increased  between  one 
point  and  another  within  the  Empire,  given  certain  changes  in  our 
tariff  arrangements. 

These  propositions  could  be  taken  up  in  the  different  Parliaments 
and  would  become  the  subject  of  legislative  discussion.  It  might 
eventually  be  found  possible  to  create  a  kind  of  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  would  draw  all  its  ideas  from  the  Parliaments  represented.  It 
would  have  to  be  representative  of  all  changes  of  party  or  opinion 
throughout  the  Empire.  It  would  have  to  constantly  revise  its- 
measures,  and  would  base  its  legislation  solely  on  propositions  drawn 
from  the  Parliaments  represented  in  it.  Such  representation  would 
have  to  be  equal  for  every  federal  State. 

If  it  be  correct  that  the  British  Empire  is  capable  of  supplying 
all  its  wants^  now  is  the  time  to  prove  this.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
future  supply  will  even  outrun  the  future  demand  of  the  Empire 
let  this  be  demonstrated,  and  we  may  say  to  the  producer  :  Here  is 
our  present  basis  of  modified  taxation  ;  we  will  reduce  our  taxes  on 
Imperial  goods  as  you  increase  your  productive  power,  and  will 
guarantee  to  protect  your  goods  as  long  as  you  keep  pace  with  every 
stride  of  your  foreign  competitors.  In  this  way  we  should  be  able 
to  gradually  establish  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  for  everything,, 
and  could  coerce  the  world  in  a  perfectly  just  and  fair  manner  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  the  only  right  one. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  essay  is  purely  theoretical,  I  may  at  once 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  the  figures,  even 
assuming  that  they  exist  in  a  handy  form,  which  I  very  much  doubt. 
The  working  out  of  the  idea  would  require  years  of  work.  But  an 
inquiry  can  be  conducted  by  the  authorities,  within  whose  province 
the  question  lies.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  outcry  for  a  plan,. 
and  I  offer  mine  in  default  of  a  better.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
two  alternatives  generally  spoken  of,  {.«.,  the  taxation  of  food,  or  the 
taxation  of  raw  material,  may  be  supplemented  by  an  idea  which  doea 
not  touch  in  any  way  our  Free  Trade  principles.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  country  will  reject  all  ideas  based  on  Protection  calculated 
to  raise  prices,  and  feel  sure  they  will  do  rightly  in  this.  If  my 
article  helps  in  any  way  to  focus  the  discussion,  and  contributes  in 
any  way  to  directing  the  inquiry  which  the  nation  has  or  will  shortly 
have  in  hand,  I  shall  hold  therein  a  pardon  for  the  audacity  of  the 
ideas  I  have  expressed. 

Leonard  M.  Burrell. 


Sept. 


ECCLESIASTICISM  AND  IMPERIALISM. 


The  Church  Militant. 

Amongst  the  forces  which  make  for  Empire,  the  inflaence  of  the 
Gharch  is  so  potent  and  so  unique  in  character  as  to  render  it 
peculiarly  conspicuous  and  to  suggest  special  comment*  Great 
Britain  is  a  professedly  Christian  country ;  her  religion  is  *'  by  law 
established";  upon  her  national  deliberations  "the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God "  is  periodically  invoked.  She  maintains  a  huge 
hierarchy  with  the  avowed  object  of  proclaiming  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  in  every  village  and  in  every  comer  of  every 
town  her  sacerdotal  servants  are  to  be  seen.  Outside  this  State- 
appointed  and  State-controlled  ecclesiastic  body,  but  of  not  leas 
national  significance,  are  various  other  religious  organisations,  which 
equally  exist  for  the  presumed  purpose  of  upholding  the  Christian 
faith  and  for  promoting  Christian  life  within  the  community ;  and 
here  again,  in  every  village  and  every  comer  of  every  town,  the 
accredited  ministers  of  such  organisations  are  found.  No  doubt, 
neither  church  nor  chapel  command  the  adherence  of  vast  numbers 
of  the  population,  probably  not  of  a  majority ;  and  pathetic  inquiries 
are  frequently  made  as  to  why  the  masses  exhibit  absolute  indif- 
ference to  the  rites  of  religion.  But,  whilst  it  does  not  oome 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  answer  such  inquiries 
(although  incidentally  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject) 
the  substantial  fact  remains  that  we  boast  of  being  a  Christian 
nation,  and  that  the  Church — using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense — 
wields  a  powerful  sceptre  and  exercises  an  enormous  influence. 
And  the  preponderance  of  that  influence  is  exerted  in  the  cause  of 
Imperialism. 

Now,  to  those  who  stand  outside  the  Church,  and  yet  have  some 
conception  of  the  teachings  of  Christ — possibly  a  conception  which 
is  clearer  for  the  precise  reason  that  thoy  are  outside  the  Church,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  bound  by  official  interpretation  or  priestly  dogma 
— and  who  at  the  same  time  have  some  conception  of  the  natnre  of 
Imperialism,  with  its  claim  to  supremacy,  its  spirit  of  aggression,  its 
stifling  of  independence,  and  its  promotion  of  alien  rule ;  the  fact 
that  war  and    empire    command  the  countenance,    and   even  the 
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bleesiDg,  of  the  Charch,  is  ooe  of  the  most  melancholy,  and,  on  the 
surface,  most  inexplicable  of  phenomena.  The  burden  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  was  the  brotherhood  of  man,  irrespective  of  race ; 
Imperialism  is  the  subjection  of  man,  based  on  the  distinction  of 
race.  The  office  of  religion  is  to  ennoble  life  ;  war  is  the  wanton 
destruction  of  life.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  subdue  men's 
passions,  to  promote  amity,  to  preach  peace;  the  lust  of  power 
means  the  unbridling  of  passion,  the  fostering  of  hatred,  and  the 
worship  of  brute  force.  When,  therefore,  we  witness  professing 
Christians  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  national  supremacy,  religion 
identifying  itself  with  a  crusade  of  slaughter,  and  the  Church 
enthusiastically  encouraging  the  vices  of  patriotism,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  what  is  apparently  so  gruesome  an  anomaly  that  it  may 
well  give  us  pause. 

Obviously  a  Church  which  not  only  fails  in  its  mission,  but  runs 
counter  to  it,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  for  good  is  an 
instrument  for  evil — the  community  would  be  better  without  it.  If 
it  not  only  fails  to  ennoble  and  purify,  but  actually  debases  and 
makes  gross,  blank  Agnosticism  is  infinitely  preferable.  For 
morality  still  remains ;  and  though  this  should  not  exercise  its 
legitimate  influence,  men  are  at  any  rate  in  less  danger  of  regarding 
immoral  conduct  as  moral.  But  to  an  individual  of  religious  con- 
victions, such  convictions  are  paramount  to  morality,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  is  a  conflict  between  religion  and  morality,  religion  carries 
the  day ;  he  does  not  even  realise  that  there  is  a  conflict,  for  the 
reason  that  to  him  religion  embodies  the  highest  conceptions  of 
morality.  Thus,  when  the  Church  tells  its  faithful  adherents  that 
their  country  is  engaged  in  a  holy  war — there  is  great  virtue  in 
the  word  **holy" — he  feels  perfectly  satisfied.  The  patriotic  bias 
generally  induces  men  to  regard  as  righteous  any  imperial  enterprise 
in  which  their  Government  embarks;  but  if  they  are  left  to  the 
domain  of  pure  ethics,  they  may  be  able  to  subdue  this  bias,  and 
endeavour  to  look  at  the  matter  impartially  and  dispassionately. 
When,  however,  their  religion  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  aggression, 
and  they  are  told  by  their  accredited  pastors  that  the  Deity  is  on 
their  side,  and  that  they  have  been  chosen  to  fulfil  his  beneficent 
behests,  they  are  only  too  happy  to  find  their  own  predilections  so 
comfortably  confirmed.  "Spiritual  guides,"  therefore,  when  they 
are  blind,  inevitably  lead  their  flocks  into  the  mire ;  they  are  not 
simply  useless  but  are  pernicious. 

Kow  the  Church,  whether  or  not  it  justifies  in  a  spiritual  sense  its 
not  uncommon  designation  of  ''militant,"  undoubtedly  justifies  it  in 
A  material  sense.  It  has  almost  invariably  defended  the  harsh  and 
illogical  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  it  has  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  modem  imperialist  spirit.  If  we  look 
•to  its  past  history,  we  everywhere  see  that  it  has  allied  itself  with 
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phyeical  force.  It  has  approved  of  war,  it  has  incited  to  war,  it  has- 
waged  war ;  and  recent  revelations  show  that  its  character  is  by  n€>- 
means  changed.  By  so-called  civilised  nations,  probably,  more 
human  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  more  cruelty  has  been 
practised,  either  in  the  name  or  with  the  sanction  of  religion,  or 
through  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  sacerdotalism,  than  from* 
any  other  cause;  and  the  bayonet  has  always  commanded  the 
blessing  of  the  pulpit.  With  regard  to  our  latest  gigantic  imperial 
enterprise,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  told  us  with  satisfaction  that  the 
ministers  of  religion,  those  '^  gentlemen  whose  profession  inclined 
them  to  peace,  to  whatever  denomination  they  belonged,"  were- 
heartily  on  the  side  of  the  Government ;  and  although  he  alluded 
only  to  the  clerics  of  South  Africa,  this  was  possibly  because  he- 
thought  it  superiiuoas  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  attitude  of  the^ 
clerics  of  England.  In  fact  it  seems  that,  so  far  from  those  wha 
pose  as  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  being  ardent  opponents 
of  war,  they  are  actually  more  militant  than  the  men  who  make  no 
such  profession ;  and  that,  whilst  happily  some  exceptions  may  be- 
found,  it  is  not  to  the  Church  but  to  those  outside  its  pale  that  we 
must  look  for  ethical  guidance  in  times  of  national  passion,  and  in 
whom  we  have  the  strongest  advocates  for  a  pacific  policy.  Says 
Tolstoy,  '*  War  will  exist  so  long  as  we  not  only  profess  but  tolerate,, 
without  anger  and  indignation,  that  distortion  of  Christianity  which 
is  called  the  Christian  Church,  and  according  to  which  such  things 
are  permissible  as  a  Christ-loving  army,  the  consecration  of  guns- 
and  the  recognition  of  a  Christian  and  righteous  war.''  The  dictum 
of  an  extremist,  it  will  be  said  ;  the  view  of  one  who  preaches  the- 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  who  interprets  literally  the  injunction  to- 
turn  the  other  cheek  when  smitten  on  the  one.  Well,  it  is  just 
possible  the  extremist  is  right,  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is- 
taught  in  the  Gk)spels,  and  that  the  injunctions  were  intended  to- 
mean  what  they  apparently  mean  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the- 
dictum  itself  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  this  much  i& 
clear  that,  taking  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  teaching 
and  life  of  Christ,  both  precept  and  example  are  utterly  condemna- 
tory of  vice,  whilst  war  is  the  practical  embodiment  of  nearly  all  the 
vices.  That  a  moral  justification  for  war  may  sometimes  (though  not 
often)  be  established,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  is  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute ;  but  for  the  vast 
majority  of  wars — and  this  is  the  verdict  of  history — ^no  sucb 
justification  can  possibly  be  found.  Yet  the  Church  has  supported 
such  wars ;  it  is  not  that  she  has  occasionally  defended  some  par- 
ticular war,'  not  that  she  has  acted  in  accordance  with  pure  ethics, 
and  merely  ignored  the  letter  of  the  possibly  stricter  mandates  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  that  she  has  almost  always  ranged  herself  on  the 
popular  side,  that  she  has  invariably  been  the  advocate  for  reliano^ 
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«pon  physical  force,  and  that  where,  qaite  apart  from  any  qaestion 
of  religions  duty,  ethics  has  pronounced  condemnation,  and  history 
has  confirmed  it,  she  has,  nevertheless,  given  her  approval  and  her 
benediction.  In  a  word  she  has  ever  been  a  Church  militant  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  term,  and  whilst  her  Master  proclaimed 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  else  woald  his  servants  fight, 
49he  has  ever  been  ready  to  fight,  or  to  exhort  others  to  fight,  for 
kingdom  in  this  world. 

BeflectionB  such  as  these  are  not  so  likely  to  be  aroused  in  times 
of  peace,  but  they  have  been  irresistibly  provoked  in  the  minds  of 
many  by  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Great  Britain's  recent 
imperiidistic  campaign  in  South  Africa.  In  the  subjugation  of  the 
Boers,  the  destruction  of  their  independence,  the  annexation  of  their 
territory,  and  the  forcible  expansion  of  Empire,  and  in  the  ^'  methods 
of  barbarism  "  by  which  these  results  have  been  achieved,  Ecclesiasti- 
cbm  has  materially  "  aided  and  abetted  " ;  and  ooce  more  we  have 
had  promulgated  the  doctrine,  vox  popiUi  vox  Dei.  Patriotism  has 
been  preached  as  the  **  duty  of  the  hour,"  as  though  (assuming  it  to 
be  a  duty)  that  duty  was  not  sufiSciently  congenial  to  prevent  any 
risk  of  its  being  neglected.  In  the  English  nation  it  has  been 
discovered  that  there  exists  the  modern  Israel  called  of  God — that 
is  to  say,  the  Church's  tribal  Deity — for  a  special  purpose.  We 
were  justified,  said  one  priestly  oracle,  *'  in  invoking  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  on  the  English  arms,  and,  to  use  the  magnificent 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  in  speaking  of  the  sword  of  England 
as  *  bathed  in  heaven,'  to  carry  out  the  work  entrusted  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race."  A  worthy  Canon,  to  whom  the  Deity  had  apparently 
made  a  special  revelation,  informed  us  that  **  a  war  which  prevented 
this  country  being  broken  to  pieces,  and  made  it  a  great  nation,  was 
God's  scourge."  A  still  higher  dignitary  expressed  the  pious  belief 
that  by  our  praying  and  fighting  we  were  spreading  his  precious 
gift  of  good  government  throughout  the  world.  The  war,  we  were 
informed  by  another  confident  prelate,  was  waged  in  the  eternal 
interests  of  justice  and  truth,  and  was  a  blow  at  the  tyrant,  the 
oppressor,  and  the  murderer.  In  picturesque  language  we  were 
told  by  yet  another  reverend  gentleman  that  we  must  strike  for  life 
and  honour  such  a  blow  as  should  make  all  Boerdom  reel,  and  that 
Oom  Paul  would  *^  swim  through  seas  of  blood  upon  his  belly,  psalm 
(dnging  with  every  stomach-stroke,  and  not  the  least  bit  ofi*  colour 
all  the  while."  Then  the  Nonconformist  pulpit  chimed  in,  amidst 
the  loud  applause  of  a  saintly  congregation,  with  the  intimation  that 
those  who  wished  to  stop  the  war  were  either  imbeciles  or  traitors, 
imbecilee  if  they  thought  it  could  be  stopped,  traitors  if  they  thought 
it  onght  to  be  stopped.  Were  attempts  made  to  bring  these  bellicose 
clerics  back  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  by  sending  them  peace  litera- 
ture, the  response  was,  for  example,  ^'  I  regard  you  as  one  of  the 
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greatest  enemies  of  yonr  coantry,  and  I  ahall  ever  pray  that  Almighty 
God  will  punish  you  both  here  and  hereafter " ;  or,  "  Your 
effusions  brand  you  as  a  traitor  to  your  country,  and  while  they 
ought  to  be  horned,  you  ought  to  be  shot  or  imprisoned  for  Mfe." 
And  finally — ^no  not  finally,  for  the  sorry  utterance  was  made  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  war,  when  we  fatnously  thought  we 
had  conquered — it  was  confidently  proclaimed  that  all  was  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  Jehovah  had 
triumphed,  his  people  were  free. 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam,  but  these  sufficiently 
indicate  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  ^'  ambassadors  of  Christ "  at  a 
period  when  the  nation  was  demoniacally  possessed^  and  when  all  the 
forces  of  evil  were  in  the  ascendancy.  There  were  honourable  and 
noteworthy  exceptions ;  there  were  not  wanting  men  who  resisted 
the  popular  passion,  who  fought  against  it — in  some  cases  amidst 
contumely  and  scorn  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice — and  who  even, 
with  diminishing  following  or  compulsory  resignation  of  their  pulpit, 
effected  sufficient  good  to  demonstrate  what  a  potent  instrument  for 
righteousness  the  Church  might  have  been  if  it  had  only  been  true 
to  its  profession.  But  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose  sacred  duty 
it  is  to  preach  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man,  were  either 
openly  and  enthusiastically  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  war  on 
earth  and  ill-will  to  man^  or  else  preserving  that  ignominious  silence 
which  gave  consent. 

The  phenomenon  might  have  been  less  striking,  though  sufficiently 
painful,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  For  it  is  one  of  the  incongruities  of  such  an  organisation 
that  its  officials  owe  a  divided  allegiance.  A  monopolist  Chorch,  a 
Church  buttressed  by  the  State,  possessing  special  privileges  and 
supported  by  State  revenues,  is  impelled  to  support  a  State  war  and 
to  countenance  State  interposition  in  the  interests  of  monopoly  and 
privilege ;  and  if  the  State  embarks  in  war — ^well,  it  is  the  business 
of  such  a  Church  to  demonstrate  that  the  war  is  holy.  At  any  rate, 
judging  from  its  past  history,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  the  Establishment 
to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  passion,  or  to  range  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Throagh  all  the  long  centuries,  a» 
Mr.  Morley  has  told  us,  it  has  been  a  persecuting  body,  guilty  of  the 
most  flagrant  cruelty  when  it  had  the  power,  and  overusing  its  influence 
in  the  cause  of  despotism  ;  in  every  crisis  in  the  growth  of  English 
liberties  (and  it  might  be  added  in  the  foreign  struggle  for  liberty 
against  English  despotism),  the  one  when  its  own  purse  and  privilege 
were  threatened  alone  excepted,  it  has  been  the  ally  of  tyranny,  the 
organ  of  social  oppression,  and  the  champion  of  intelUgent  bondage* 
These  facts  alone  pronounce  the  most  scathing  condemnation,  firom 
the  religious  point  of  view,  of  the  unnatural  union  between  Church 
and  State ;  and  had  the  clerical  stimulus  to  aggressive  Imperialism 
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been  confined  to  the  episcopal  pnlpits,  it  would  have  been  a  striking 
object  lesson  which  might  have  considerably  accelerated  the  advent 
of  disestablishment.  Bat  the  opportunity  was  lost ;  the  Noncon- 
formist pulpits  were  scarcely  less  belligerent,  the  doctrine  of  racial 
Bupremacy  was  not  less  confidently  proclaimed,  and  the  very  men 
who  had  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  domestic  liberty 
became  supporters  of  the  cause  of  alien  coercion  ;  the  very  men  who 
boasted  of  their  own  independence,  and  of  their  country's  indepen- 
dence, joined  in  depriving  other  men  and  another  country  of  an 
independence  not  less  highly  prized.  A  furious  wave  of  patriotism 
burst  over  the  land — ^as  it  always  does  in  time  of  war — and  sub-^ 
merged  the  Church  and  conventicle  alike. 

But  it  may  be  urged — it  has  been  urged — that  the  clergy  are  as 
much  entitled  to  their  opinions  as  the  laity ;  that  they  merely 
shared  the  common  belief  that  the  war  was  a  righteous  one  ;  that 
they  conscientiously  held  that  belief ;  and  that  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  censured  even  if  the  belief  were  erroneous.  Sach  a  contention^ 
however,  not  only  fails  to  recognise  that  the  moral  justification  for 
an  opinion  depends  upon  how  it  is  arrived  at,  bat  ignores  the 
peculiar  responsibility  attaching  to  the  clergy.  The  tendency  for 
most  men  is  to  jump  to  conclasions^  especially  if  they  are  conclu- 
sions which  are  palatable ;  it  avails  them  little  to  say  that  they  are 
conscientious  if  they  have  shirked  the  labour  of  investigation,  or 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice.  And  whUst 
we  may  properly  condemn  the  man  in  the  street  for  the  looseness 
and  freedom  with  which  he  forms  his  opinions,  the  condemnation 
must  fall  far  more  heavily  upon  public  teachers  who  exhibit  similar 
characteristics,  more  especially  when  they  claim  to  be  ethical 
teachers  and  the  opinions  in  question  relate  to  questions  of  conduct* 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  a  special  obligation  imposed  upon  them. 
They  have  chosen  of  their  o^n  free  will  to  become  the  exponents  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  make  it  their  endeavour  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Ctirist,  to  laboar  to  indace  other  men  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  Christ.  They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
onerous  duty  of  seeking  to  lead  their  fellows  into  higher  channels ; 
they  claim  to  be  ethical  specialists  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
•tody  of  conduct.  If,  therefore,  they  are  simply  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard  as  the  average  man,  who  does  not  profess  to  be 
'^  converted,^  still  less  to  aim  at  converting  others,  and  who  may  even 
repudiate  Christianity  altogether,  their  raison  A' tire  disappears. 
We  do  not  exonerate  a  doctor  for  unskilf  al  treatment  because  the 
patient  could  not  have  done  better  himself;  we  do  not  acquit  a 
lawyer  of  negligence  because  his  client  is  a  fool.  And  if  the  clergy, 
notwithstanding  their  ''  saintly  ofiije  " — and  none  appear  to  attach 
more  importance  to  it  than  they  themselves  do — ]^re  to  appeal 
merely  to  the  criterion  which  the  ''  unregenerate  "  man  recognises. 
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then  we  may  well  ask  for  what  object  the  palpit  existe.     It  is  per- 
fectly trae  that  in  matters  of  conduct  every  one  onght  to  be  a  law 
unto  himself,  that  the  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  all  of  honestly 
■and  carefully  arriving  at  convictions  and  of  acting  in  accordance 
with  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  very  few  make  that 
scrnpalons  analysis  of  belief  and  conduct  which  they  should  make ; 
impulse  and  inclination  lead  men  astray ;  but  it  is  precisely  at  a 
time  when  a  whole  nation  is  aotiug  on  impulse  and  in  accordance 
with  inclination  that  its  public  teachers  should  step  in  to  admonish 
and  rebuke.     No  doubt  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  supported 
the  South  African  War,  and   of  those  who  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Imperialism,  thought  the  war  was  righteous  and   believe 
that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  extend  British  supremacy;  and  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  clergy  is,  not  that  they  hypo- 
critically profess  the  popular  belief,  but  that  they,  in  fact,  share 
such  belief ;  that  whenever  the  nation  embarks  on  an  immoral  or 
disastrous  enterprise — and  nothing  can  be  more  immoral  or  disas- 
trous than  war — they  are  always  able  to  discover  a  justification  for 
such  enterprise  because  it  is  national.     War  as  a  rule  stands  con- 
demned by  ethics,  and  tb  fortiori  by  Christianity ;  but  whilst  that 
<;ondemnation  fiuds  pronouncement  in   the  palpit  as  an  abstract 
proposition  in  times  of  peace,  let  a  responsible  Government  but 
once  threaten  or  engage  in  hostilities,  and  it  will  be  supported  by 
the  Church.     The  general  populace  is  easily  persuaded  that  when 
their  country  quarrels  with  another,  their  country  is  right ;  there  is 
a  natural  bias  in  that  direction,  and  this  bias  is  invariably  stimu- 
lated by  falsehood  and  distortion  of  facts,  by  unwarranted  deductions 
from  premisses  whether  true  or  false,  by  blinding  the  eyes  to  the 
drastic  nature  of  a  remedy  which  is  generally  worse  than  the  disease 
^where  the  latter  exists),  by  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  and 
by  the  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  uncharitableness.     And 
no  more  formidable  indictment  can  be  brought  against  the  clergy 
than  to  say  that  they,  too,  exhibit  these  common  vices,  frequently 
in  an  intensified  form  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  publicly  encourage 
them  and  give  to  them  the  sanction  of  religion  and  the  impress  of 
divine  authority.     They  of  all  men  ought  to  make  it  their  one 
•strenuous  effort  to  free  themselves  from  bias,  to  examine  into  facts 
and  give  credence  to  nothing  calculated  to  provoke  war  which  is 
not  irrefutably  established,  to  make  their  deductions  rationally  and 
dispassionately,  to  exhibit  a  due  sense  of  proportion,  to  realise  that 
a  drastic  remedy  can  never  be  justified  save  for  the  most  desperate 
disease,  to  discountenance  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  and  to 
sternly  rebuke  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  uncharitableness.     And  it 
is  because  the  bulk  of  them  have  once  again  failed  in  this  obvious 
duty,  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  impetuous  and  unreflecting  popu- 
lace whom  their  special  mission  is  to  aim  at  uplifting,  that  they 
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have  demoDStrated  anew  what  a  miserable  failure  is  the  so-called 
Ghrifitian  Church,  or  rather  what  a  sinister  success  it  achieves  in 
the  promotion  of  anti-Christian  sentiments.  Insincere  or  hypo- 
critical they  were  not ;  would  that  it  were  left  to  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy  to  fo&ter  and  support  an  aggressive  war,  for  mankind  is 
fortunately  not  eo  largely  permeated  with  these  vices  that  they  can 
be  considered  dominant  characteristics.  The  priests  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, for  aught  we  know,  were  honest  in  their  profession  that  bodily 
torture  was  instrumental  in  saving  souls,  and  more  cruelty  has  been 
perpetrated  by  fanaticism  than  by  deliberate  malice.  Indeed,  the 
recognition  of  a  debased  standard  of  morality  is  calculated  to 
result  in  far  greater  evil  than  the  failure  to  adhere  to  an  exalted 
standard. 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true/' 

To  be  falsely  true — to  what  demoralisation  does  it  not  lead  !  To- 
be  falsely  true  to  the  belief  that  the  universal  Father  has  appointed* 
some  of  his  children  to  shoot  down  others  of  his  children,  and* 
authorises  one  imperfect  fallible  human  being  to  act  as  an  avenging 
scourge  towards  another  imperfect  fallible  human  being  ;  to  be  falsely 
true  to  the  belief  that  racial  supremacy  and  despotic  rule  are  noble 
things  to  strive  for,  and  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  are 
promoted  by  war,  devastation,  and  anguish  ;  to  be  falsely  true  ta 
the  belief  that  our  little  systems  are  so  vastly  superior  to  other  little 
systems  as  to  make  it  righteous  and  Christian  to  extend  ours  by 
destroying  those ;  to  be  falsely  true  to  the  belief  that  the  liberty^ 
independence,  and  autonomy,  which  we  so  highly  priae,  and  an 
attack  upon  which  we  should  resent  to  the  death,  can  be  legitimately 
stamped  out  when  attaching  to  another  race,  whose  men,  women 
and  children  will  die  ere  they  submit ;  to  be  falsely  true  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  foreigner  to  do  what  it  is  right  for  an 
Englishman  to  do,  and  that  vice  is  condoned  if  it  is  thought  that 
virtue  will  result ;  to  be  falsely  true  to  the  belief  that  the  religion 
of  love  and  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  stamps  with  its  approval  the 
fnlminations  of  hatred  and  a  fratricidal  crusade,  and  that  the  life 
and  death  of  the  "  meek  and  lowly  one/'  who  suffered  martyrdom 
for  humanity,  can  be  invoked  in  defence  of  a  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  vainglory^  and  the  martyrdom  of  others ;  to  be  falsely  true  to< 
the  belief  that  ethics  approves  of  immorality  doing  its  worst  in  the 
name  of  morality,  and  that  Christianity  countenances  everything 
that  is  nn-Christlike — this  it  is  which  drags  us  down  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  ignominy,  ahd  almost  suggests  whether  it  were  not  better 
that  we  had  no  moral  faculty  whatsoever.  To  man  is  given  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong ;  at  his  best  he 
straggles  nobly,  if  intermittently  and  painfully,  to  attain  to  high 
Vol.  160^— No.  3.  s 
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ideals ;  at  his  worst  he  forsakes  all  ideals  and  does  what  he  knows 
to  be  wrong ;  bat  he  nev^er  presents  a  more  sorry  spectacle  than 
when,  through  the  eclipse  of  reason  by  passion  or  through  the  per- 
version of  jadgtnent,  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  false  ideal  actaally  deludes  himself 
into  the  belief  that  wrong  is  right. 


The  Church's  Apologia 

Of  course,  however,  the  clergy  would  vehemently,  and  probably 
indignantly,  repudiate  any  suggestion  of  apostacy.  They  would 
scout  the  idea  that  they  had  acted  inconsistently  with  their  religious 
profession,  or  had  mistaken  wrong  for  right ;  they  would  deny  that 
tneir  opinions  had  been  hastily  formed  without  impartial  investiga- 
tion, or  that  their  judgment  had  been  perverted  by  prejudice  or 
passion,  and  they  would  claim  that  they  had  been  guided  alike  by 
reason,  religion,  and  morals.  And  in  justification  of  this  they  would 
:assert,  not  merely  that  they  believe  Imperialism  makes  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  but  that  they  have  solid  grounds  for  their  con- 
viction ;  not  merely  that  they  believe  a  particular  war  to  be 
righteous,  but  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  righteous. 

We  must,  therefore,  bring  this  matter  to  the  test  of  actual  facts 
and  of  dry  logic.  Let  it  be  investigated  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
and  of  the  modern  imperialistic  spirit;  for^it  is  such  events,  and 
the  evidence  they  afibrd  of  the  growth  of  such  spirit,  which  has 
prompted  to  this  examination  ;  and  although  the  attitude  of  Ecclesi- 
asticism  in  the  past  has  been  the  same  as  to-day,  the  investigation 
can  reasonably  be  limited — and  even  then  it  is  tolerably  wide — ^to 
the  justification  it  is  sought  to  establish  for  the  support  given  to 
the  South  African  imperial  diplomacy  and  the  South  African  im- 
perial war. 

The  Christian  Church  has  once  again  been  on  its  trial ;  it  has 
joined  in  painting  the  map  red  ;  it  has  given  its  countenance  to  the 
expansion  of  Empire  by  means  of  the  destruction  of  two  free  Re- 
publics ;  and  it  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  its  own  defence.  And  it 
•can  fairly  demand  that  it  shall  be  heard  at  its  best ;  that  it  shall 
not  be  judged  merely  by  casual  utterances  or  rhetorical  flourishes, 
such  as  have  already  been  quoted ;  but  that  the  most  sober,  dis- 
passionate and  exegetical  apologia  that  can  be  found  should  be 
chosen  for  examination,  and  that  the  scrutiny  of  this  apologia  should 
present  like  characteristics. 

These  various  requirements  seem  to  be  most  nearly  met  if  the 
published  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Snell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.^ 
be  taken  as  embodying  the  case  for  the  War  and  for  Imperialism 

^  Sermons  on  the  Boer  War.    By  the  Rev.  Bernard  Srel^    L'ndon  :  James  Clarke 
and  Co. 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  course  it  may 
be  argued  that  each  palpit  speaks  only  for  itself,  and  that  it  is  open 
to  others  to  disown  the  utterances  or  to  regard  them  as  inadequate. 
The  contention,  however,  is,  at  any  rate  broadly  speaking,  not  ad- 
missible ;  for  when  a  man  of  position  speaks  from  a  common  plat- 
form and  in  the  exposition  of  a  common  cause,  others  who  occupy 
the  same  platform  and  advocate  the  same  cause  are  more  or  less 
involved ;  and  whilst  mere  community  of  interest  and  purpose 
does  not  bind  all  to  every  argument  or  opinion  formulated  by  each, 
it  can  at  least  be  assumed  that  accord  exists  as  to  leading  prin- 
ciples laid  down.  In  any  case,  all  that  the  critic  can  do,  beyond 
referring  to  the  prevailing  general  sentiment  and  tone,  is  to  select 
for  investigation  the  best  detailed  exposition  he  can  find ;  and 
this  particular  one  commends  itself  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  volume  consists  of  not  less  than  five  sermons, 
preached  at  intervals  before  and  during  the  war,  all  specially  de- 
voted to  the  particular  subject ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  probably 
unique.  In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  sermons  were  col- 
lected and  published  indicates  that  they  represent  mature  convictions 
and  are  intended  to  appeal,  not  merely  to  a  particular  congregation, 
but  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  third  place,  they  emanated  from 
a  Nonconformist  pulpit,  and  are  therefore  the  utterances,  not  of  a 
State  but  of  a  free  cleric ;  an  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  light 
of  Christianity  not  as  '^  by  law  established  ''  or  as  presented  by  Con- 
vocation, but  as  subject  to  no  such  restraint,  and  as  interpreted  by 
the  individual  conscience.  In  the  fourth  place,  their  author  is  a 
politician  of  advanced  views  who  has  laboured  strenuously  in  the 
cause  of  progress,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  any  tradi- 
tional sympathy  with  or  predilection  for  a  Conservative  government. 
In  the  fifth  place  he  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  of  high 
reputation,  and  of  wide-spread  influence.  And  lastly  he  speaks  with 
obvious  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  with  certainly  a  minimum  of  that 
inflammatory  rhetoric  which  has  characterised  some  pulpit  utter- 
ances and  gained  for  them  the  applause  of  the  congregations.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  any  selection  could  be  made 
which  would  do  even  approximately  the  same  amount  of  justice  to 
the  rationale  of  the  Church's  argument ;  and  it  may  not  unfairly  be 
suggested  that  if  this  apologia  does  not  dipclose  an  unanswerable 
case  for  the  war  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  such  a  case  cannot 
be  eetablished. 

The  volume  has  a  curious  little  preface,  which  leads  at  the  outset 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  author's  customary  ratiocinative  power  will 
not  be  strongly  in  evidence.  He  tells  us  it  has  seemed  to  him 
expedient  that  those  who  have  lost  relatives  and  friends  should  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  that  their  countrymen  who  occupy  pulpits 
are  not  without  a  sense  of  sympathy  with  them  in  their  loss,  and 
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that  they  have  spoken  oat  their  minds  frankly  to  their  congregations 
in  the  assurance  that  those  lives  have  not  been  laid  down  in  vain  nor 
for  an  unrighteous  cause.  There  seems  a  twofold  suggestion  in  this 
statement,  namely,  that  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  can  be  enter- 
tained  either  only  or  more  fully  by  those  who  share  the  opinions  of 
the  preacher  with  regard  to  the  war,  and  that  there  is  some  intimate- 
connection  between  the  duty  of  a  soldier  and  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  is  called  upon  to  fight.  The  author  would 
probably  not  be  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  these  propositions  in 
express  terms,  but  unless  he  is  his  observation  is  pointless.  He  knows 
full  well  that  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  was  common  to  practically 
all  men,  and  it  might  not  unreasonably  have  occurred  to  him  that 
that  sympathy  would  be  more  intense  on  the  part  of  those  wha 
regarded  the  war  as  unnecessary  and  unrighteous,  and  who  therefore 
felt  that  the  lives  need  not  have  been  laid  down,  than  on  the  part  of 
those  who  felt  that  the  sacrifice  was  being  made  for  a  great  end* 
And  he  also  knows  full  well  that  the  soldier,  having  once  enlisted, 
has  no  choice  but  to  obey  orders,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  judge^ 
even  if  he  had  the  means  of  judging,  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  (whether  or  not  he  is  justified  in  thus  unconditionally 
surrendering  the  right  of  private  judgment  is,  of  course,  another 
question),  and  the  responsibility  for  war  rests  upon  those  who  make 
and  support  it.  One  would  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  this  Christian 
minister  had  no,  or  less,  sympathy  with  the  Boer  widows  and 
orphans,  or  that  because  he  presumably  thought  the  Boer  cause  an 
unrighteous  one  he  had  nothing  but  blame  for  the  men  who  were 
fighting  for  their  independence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
repudiate  this  not  altogether  unnatural  inference  from  bis  observa- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  these  very  opening  remarks  indicate  bias^ 
foster  bias,  and  appeal  to  bias ;  and  by  a  suggestio  faUiy  of  which  the 
author  is  apparently  quite  unconscious,  tend  to  obscure  the  real  issue 
and  to  prejudge  the  question  to  be  determined. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  sermons  the  bias  becomes  more  manifest,, 
and  takes  the  distinct  form  of  racial  prejudice  and  racial  pride, 
colouring  the  entire  argument  and  investing  it  with  a  speciooa 
sophistry.     Let  a  few  illustrations  be  cited  : 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  too  little  sympathy  with  those  anaemic  people 
whose  one  political  axiom  appears  to  be  that  whatever  is  British  is  wrong, 
to  do  them  justice  in  characterising  their  attitude/' 

"  Do  let  us  have  a  little  more  self-respect  and  respect  for  our  so  dearly 
loved  country  than  to  fling  around  cheap  accusations  of  evil  intent.  I 
believe  in  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  am  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  my 
people.'* 

**  I  need  no  convincing  that  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Empire  are 
involved  the  interests  of  peace,  justice  and  humanity  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings." 

"  It  is  true  that  Israel  had  a  mission.     So  has  England  a  mission." 


„„      EcclesiasHcism  and  imperialism.       ^ 

Id  are  against  us-aU  the  extretmst*, 
u.  All  the  '««»^"^^*l^*e  w*?olutSarie8."  ^  , ,  ^^  ^^  that 
he  absolutists  no !«»  *^^  *J  ^'^hat  the  outBiae;'"'^^?^''^ TxStinct 

"  After  all,  it  roatters  less  to_u»  .    understand.     ^  »,. 

re;S:ht^rwet'jS.rth^s£o/--aeus.ourneea. 

patriotic  duBt  which  has  got  »toAep«^^  ^j^^  p„^Uy 

he  and  Wb  congregation  alike  no  j  met  the  anieniicB  to 

,hom  he  refera.  and  ^J«  f^J^^,*;  -^  British  is  wrong  is.  whU^ 
^-especially  as  to  assert  ^'^^  .'^'^igehievons  than  to  assert  that 
^J^^  as  stupid  and  «rf° V^^'Jy  the  individuaU  he  had  m 
whatever  is  British  is  right.    / '®™™'   '  ^  whom  he  refers,  but  the 

^-^^.  .^  aiduba,  aiw<^  ^^  .r-*^^^  ^^ve  tolnclade  Buch  men  ia  ihe 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr. 
IFrederio  Harrison,  and  many  other  ''ansomics"  of  eminence  who 
conld  be  named.  Bespect  for  one's  country,  and  jealousy  for  its 
^ood  name,  are  no  doubt  admirable  qualities  which  are  shared  in 
•even  by  wicked  pro-Boers,  and  which  partly  impelled  them  to  their 
ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  what  they  regarded  as  a  national  crime ; 
but  such  qualities  are  strangely  perverted  if  they  induce  the  belief 
that  one's  own  nation  cannot  possibly  commit  a  crime.  As  to  the 
maintenance  of  Empire  in  the  interests  of  peace,  justice,  and 
humanity,  this,  of  course,  raises  a  vast  question  as  to  whether  alien 
rule  is  consistent  with  such  interests,^  but  the  only  observation 
which  need  here  be  made  is  that  the  issue  was  whether  the  Empire 
-should  be  forcibly  extended,  and  that  by  means  of  a  war  which 
•eeemed  to  some  to  involve  injustice  and  not  a  little  inhumanity. 
The  comparison  of  England  to  Israel  with  its  '^  mission  "  wa9,  of 
•course,  inevitable  in  any  sermon  in  defence  of  Imperialism  ;  and  all 
that  need  be  said  to  those  who  assert  a  divine  mandate  for  their 
4U^ions  is  to  challenge  them  to  establish  a  dictum  which  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  morality  by  shifting  responsibility  on  to  a  super- 
•mundane  Power.  To  intimate  that  all  the  vagabonds  of  the  world 
were  against  us,  including  extremists  and  absolutists,  was  rather 
unkind  to  our  friend  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  but  whilst  the  observa- 
tion is  calculated  to  foster  prejudice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
nt,  seeing  that  nearly  the  whole  civilised  world  (which  unfortunately 
xiontains  some  vagabonds)  were  against  us,  with  the  exception  of 
men  of  our  own  race.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
matters,  but  the  naive  statement  that  our  own  people  ''  by  instinct 
€elt   we    were   right"   introduces   a   kind  of   canine  standard  of 

1  Dltenssed  in  arfclolat  on  "Imperialism**  and  "BenoTOlent  Despotism  "in  the 
IViSTMmm  Rbvuw,  JqIj  1902  and  Jnlj  1908. 
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morality  which  olearly  removes  the  questien  from  the  region  of 
conventional  ethics. 

Of  coarse,  this  strong  patriotic  bias  which  dominates  the  preacher 
produces  its  characteristic  and  natural  results  when  the  facts  come 
to  be  dealt  with.  If  we  start  with  a  conscious  or  unconscious  desire- 
to  prove  that  we  are  in  the  right,  the  inevitable  tendency  is  to  be 
blind  to  what  tells  agaiust  us,  and  to  magnify  what  tella  in  our  favour.. 
Throughout  these  sermons  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  Boer  point  of  view  ;  we  get  no  hint  of  their 
case,  and  one  might  suppose  that  nothing  could  be  said  for  them» 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presentation  of  the  case  against  them  would 
be  simply  ludicrous  were  it  not  that  it  is  not  only  honestly  believed 
in,  but  is  seriously  put  forward  as  a  justification  for  all  Uie  horrorB 
of  war  to  the  point  of  complete  subjugation  and  destruction  of  inde- 
pendence. The  contentions — if  the  attempt  to  weed  them  out  and 
summarise  them  has  been  successful — resolve  themselves  into  these: 
-*^>»t  England  was  fighting  ^^0  to  relieve  her  sons  from  graiie 
has  no  chau?e.Ja]ii.i%(,iA»ar9r^ppi,  iw^jjroaldnoc  be  mla«fldJ>«Ms»    .^j^^ 

tuA.      --  ^  .  \r^^  (9^  to  put  down  slavery.     Oi 

oppression.  (2)  in  -^-^«^«^»:' •^^J^^^o^an^ 

war,  at  any  rate  ^P  *<>  ^^  P°^V^  ^^.^ely  ft  vestige  of  evidence 
would  be  established ;  bat  t^*"*  "  ^^^"^  {^  ^y  ^ference  to  the 
ealledinsupt^rtofthe.  aad   heabsenc^^^^^^^    y^^^^ 

rebutting  evidence  ^^^^^^  ;*^^  independent  examination  a^  ta 
Xl::rtt:tt  S:S7was\ot   bom  and  fostered  of 

ignorance,  pride  ".d  passion  ^^^^„^  „,3,  te 

j^^s^^t^  '-tTt^rtcrrr:^  :trt;e 

to  a  policy  of  Im^naliBni  and  militarism.        ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^ 


1903. 


THE  PRESENT  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SELF- 
GOVERNING  COLONIES  TO  THE 
EMPIRE. 


It  appears  to  me  that  ne^er  feiace  thd  quarrel  oE  Great  Britain  witb 
the  North  American  colonies  has  the  position  of  the  British  colonies 
been  so  serions  as  it  is  nov7.  Jast  ac  the  time  when  Imperialism,  so* 
loQg  decried  by  many  of  our  most  thoughtful  men,  achieved  its^ 
greatest  triumph,  we  find  the  ''  rift  within  the  lute/'  that  has  been 
carefully  hidden,  and  never  frankly  discussed,  becoming  emphatically^ 
and  somewhat  sternly  commented  on. 

The  qaestion  that  seems  likely  to  break  up  the  Empire  is  simply 
this:  Will  the  Colonies  pay  their  fair  share  and  proportion  of 
defending  it  ?  Hitherto  they  have  enjoyed  the  credit  aud  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire,  while  paying  a  most  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  navy  only,  and  nothing  for  the  armj.  Becent  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  whole  tenour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  in  South  Africa,  and  the  comments  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  influential  thinkers,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  to  place  their  loans  in  London,  all  x>oint  to  a  strong  and 
rapidly  formed  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  vast  frontier  of  the  Empire  unless  the 
colonies  will  contribute  their  fair  share  of  the  expense,  and  the  men. 
Britain  has  offered  to  allow  the  Colonies  a  share  in  the  government 
and  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire,  by  some  measure  of 
representation  ;  but  the  Colonies,  with  singular  unanimity,  refuse  to 
accept  any  such  gift.  It  is  evident  that  they  wi^h  to  fehirk  the 
privilege  in  order  to  escape  the  responsibility ;  they  want  to  go  on 
as  they  have  in  past  years.  Bnt  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  British 
public  and  British  politicians,  stupid  though  they  may  be,  and  far 
inferior  in  intelligence  and  education  to  the  colonial  public  and 
politicians,  have  had  a  lesson  from  the  South  African  War  which 
they  will  not  easily  forget.  In  the  interests  of  a  minority  of  English- 
speaking  people  scattered  about  South  Africa,  they  plunged  into  a 
war  which  could  find  no  justification  in  the  law  of  nations,  which 
has  been  disastrous  to  the  British  army,  and  which  at  last  was 
terminated  by  the  most  ignominious  peace  ever  signed  by  a  victorious 
nation.     It  has  cost  Great  Britain  thousands  of  men,  and   two 
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hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  money,  for  which  all  that  she  gains  is 
a  promise  to  pay  back  thirty  millions.  She  will  have  to  find  a 
garrison  for  Sonth  Africa  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  and  she 
mast  undertake  to  repatriate  and  govern  her  late  foes  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  to  keep  them  until  they  are  able  to  keep 
themEelves.  Now  this  is  not  an  enconraging  or  cheerfal  resnlt  for 
a  nation  which  has  Russia  nibbling  away  at  Asia,  Germany  creating 
a  fieet  on  pnrpose  to  compete  with  the  British  fleet,  France  jealous 
becanse  Britain  governs  Egypt,  and  India  to  keep  quiet  with  Bassia 
approaching  its  frontiers. 

When  to  this  we  add  that  Great  Britain  has  just  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  she  can  be  starved  into  submission  in  six  weeks,  and  that 
however  large  her  fieet,  she  can  never  prevent  half  a  dozen  of  the 
enemy's  cruisers  stopping  her  food  supplier,  no  wonder  the 
thinking  part  of  the  people  are  asking  themselves  why  they  should 
cmbtract  from  their  line  of  defence  the  ships  necessary  to  defend 
Canada  and  the  Australasian  colonies.  What  have  these  colonies 
done  for  them  ? 

Well,  at  a  critical  period  they  sent  them  good  serviceable  men  and 
horsep,  which,  however,  were  paid  for  at  a  rate  no  soldiers  were  ever 
paid  before.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  contingents  were  sent 
forth  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  were  of  very  high  quality. 
So  were  the  first  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  But  there 
is  equally  no  doubt  that  for  the  same  pay  Britain  could  get  as  good 
or  better  men  than  the  later  contingents  in  practically  unlimited 
numbers ;  and  everybody  in  these  colonies  knows  that  the  employ* 
ment  of  all  these  men  has  been  a  great  pecuniary  gain,  especially 
in  Australia.  There  have  been  some  very  nice  little  pickings  even 
in  New  Zealand. 

However,  whatever  we  have  done  we  have  been  paid  for,  and 
that  handsomely ;  and  I  don't  suppose  any  Englishman  thinks  he 
owes  any  gratitude  to  the  Colonies  for  their  contingents.  There  is 
no  doubt  now  that  we  know  more  about  the  war,  that  the  scare  of 
December  1899  was  a  very  foolish  one;  the  loss  of  men  was  nothing 
compared  to  what  we  have  lost  before  in  many  a  single  battle,  and, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  next  war  there  will  be  no  more  colonial 
contingents — if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  war  will  be  over 
before  any  colonial  forces  could  be  organised  and  reach  Britain. 

When  colonies  were  originally  established  by  English  adventurers, 
it  was  with  the  distinct  object  of  creating  avenues  for  trade  and 
commerce.  They  were  placed  under  rigid  laws  and  restrictions  as 
to  trading  with  other  nationa  It  was  never  even  dreamed  of  that 
they  would  place  heavy  duties  on  British  manufactured  goods  in 
order  to  favour  their  own  manufactures,  or  even  that  they  should 
be  able  to  make  laws  on  all  sorts  of  matters  in  opposition  to  English 
law.    A  colony  that  insisted  on  enacting  such  laws  would  have  been 
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€oon  crashed,  and  it  required  a  long  war  and  some  terrible  defeats 
before  the  English  Parliament  would  renoance  its  legal  right  to  tax 
the  Colonies.     Now  the  Colonies  tax  England. 

The  Colonies  do  not  bay  one  pound's  worth  of  commodities  from 
England  that  they  woald  not  bay  if  they  were  independent  States. 
It  is  true  that  some  small  discount  is  allowed  in  Canada  on  English 
goods  subject  to  duty,  giving  them  a  preference  over  similar  goods 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  what  is  this  compared  with  the 
gain  derived  from  British  credit,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  loans, 
and  the  protection  given  to  commerce  by  the  British  flag  ?  The 
German  Empire  at  present  does  not  attempt  the  conquest  of  New 
Zealand,  or  any  raids  upon  Australia,  but  does  any  one  suppose  that 
the  German  fleet  will  confine  itself  to  protecting  German  settlements 
or  German  merchantmen  if  the  American  coasts  were  not  safe- 
guarded by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  the  Australasian  colonies  by  the 
British  flag  ? 

Germany  is  a  poor  country,  so  far  overpopolated  that  millions  of 
the  population  are  working  for  what  we  should  think  starvation 
wages,  and  obliged  by  a  rigorous  conscription  to  arm  and  drill  all 
her  male  adults.  She  is  emphatically  a  country  to  get  away  from. 
Her  rulers  cannot,  and  indeed  dare  not,  stop  the  emigration  which  is 
depriving  her  every  year  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  her  best 
citizens.  It  dare  not,  for  if  they  were  compelled  to  remain  the 
anarchical  and  socialistic  forces  would  be  augmented  by  their 
numbers  and  would  soon  break  out  into  open  revolution.  What 
Germany  desires  above  all  things  is  a  country  with  a  temperate 
climate  to  receive  her  emigrants,  which  should  belong  to  her,  and 
where  they  would  still  remain  German  subjects.  The  Brazils  or  the 
Argentine  would  suit  her,  but  the  Monroe  doctrine  covers  them. 
New  Zealand  or  Australia  would  suit  her  equally,  but  they  are,  for 
the  present,  protected  by  the  British  flag.  Australia  could  not  be 
conquered,  it  is  too  big  and  too  populous,  but  its  seaports  might  be 
raided  and  compelled  to  furnish  contributions  in  money,  food,  and 
other  requisites  for  an  invading  army  that  would  attack  New 
Zealand. 

This  brings  me  to  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  In  such  case 
what  would  New  Zealand  do  ?  What  could  New  Zealand  do  ?  Would 
her  young  men,  and  indeed  all  her  able-bodied  men,  fight  to  the  last 
for  the  independence  of  the  colony  ?  If  so,  no  army  that  any 
European  Power  could  bring  here  would  sufiSce  to  conquer  these 
islands.  But  the  men  who  went  out  readily  enough  to  South  Africa 
must  understand  that  a  fight  with  Germany  for  their  independence 
will  be  no  such  child's  play  as  the  South  African  war.  Men  must 
not  content  themselves  with  hiding  behind  rocks,  and  dodging 
bullets,  and  sticking  up  their  hands  if  they  are  caught  at  a  disad- 
vantage.    They  must  determine  to  fight  till   they  die.     And  first 
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they  mast  kill  as  many  of  the  eaemy  as  they  can.  And  they  mnstr 
learn  to  sab mlt  themselFda  to  discipline,  just  as  the  Boers  had  to  do. 
[Read  De  Wet's  book.] 

If  they  will  do  this,  they  will  render  any  invasion  bo  nn  profitable 
to  the  invader  that  their  independence  will  be  secnre.  Bat  to  be 
prepared  for  this  resistance  they  mast  be  properly  armed  and 
organised  now,  they  must  have  good  officers  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  and  whom  they  can  respect,  and  whom  they  mast  obey. 
Disobedience,  drankenness,  disorder,  mast  be  sternly  panished, 
withont  any  mawki9h  sympathy  for  the  calprit.  The  man  who  acta 
in  a  mntinoas  way,  or  incites  any  others  to  mutiny,  must  be 
punished  as  a  traitor.  They  must  not  expect  to  defend  their  country 
from  hungry  and  desperate  invaders  by  firing  at  them  all  day  long 
from  under  cover  at  800  yards,  or  as  a  coluain  of  ours  did  in  South* 
Africa  from  1700  yards,  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and  then  retired, 
having  happily  none  killed  and  only  fourteen  wounded.  This  is- 
philanthropic,  but  it  is  not  war. 

But  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  sucsh  resistance  at  any  time. 
Instead  of  fooliog  away  money  on  all  sorts  of  lidiculoos  parochial 
works,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and 
in  paying  innumerable  members  of  a  bloated  Civil  Service,  we  ought 
first  to  get  an  ample  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  that  we  shaD' 
require  in  war.  Then  organise,  drill,  and  arm  the  militia,  and  give 
them  training  in  proper  camps,  ^here  tbey  will  be  taught  the  art  of 
war  practically,  under  men  ^ho  know  something  about  it.  I 
remember  a  camp  that  was  formed  at  Devonport  on  some  vacant  land 
there — the  tents  were  pitched  withont  auy  trench  round  them  !  I 
pointed  this  out  to  one  of  the  officers,  but  nothing  was  done  either 
then  or  the  next  year.  The  consequence  was  that  when  rain  came 
the  men  were  drenched. 

A  proper  commissariat  ought  to  be  organised,  and  transport  and 
ambulance  corps,  fitted  for  the  country.  Horses  should  be  registered 
and  taken  for  purposes  of  drill  and  manoeuvres.  The  railway  depart^ 
ment  should  also  be  drilled  in  fitting  up  trains  and  entraining  the 
men. 

And  above  all  things,  the  Minister  of  Defence,  instead  of  gadding 
about  the  country  making  electioneering  speeches,  should  set 
his  department  in  order  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  it.  At 
present  it  is  the  worst  organised  and  most  inefficient  department  in 
the  service.  It  requires  the  whole  time  of  one  Minister,  and  he  a 
fitrang  man,  to  set  it  right. 

R.  H.  Bakewell,  M.D. 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  NEW   ITALY. 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  GARIBALDI. 


When    the    CoDgregatioa  of  Cardinals    met    after    the   death    of 

Leo  XIIL,  for  the  purpose  of  oonvoking  a  Conclave,  they  swore  to 

uphold  the  claim  to  the  posseesiona  of  the  ^*  States  of  the  Church  " — 

that  is,  the  retrocession  of  the  natural  capital  of  the  Italian  nation 

•  to  the  hands  of  tht*^  Bishop  of  Rome — usque  ad  effusioncm  sanguinis, 

to  the  shedding  o-f,  blood.     A  most  Christian-like  resolve,  worthy 

3f  the  best  traditions  c.-I^he  Papacy ! 

'It  does  not  matter  t,      le  Cardinals,  of  conrse,  that  the  temporal 

nnwer  of  the  Roman  (^V'ch  was  mainly  founded  on  forged  docu- 

ents    as  it  historicajSy  well  proved.     If  it  depended  on  those 

Ro-called  preachers  of  a  Religion  of  Love,  who  in  secret  assembly 

hoose  a  Pretender  to  botl  clerical  and  political  dominion  over  the 

hole  world,  Europe  might  be  innndated  to-morrow  with  blood, 

only  that  he  might  regin  the  mastery  over  the  city  in  which 

Giordano  Bruno  was  martyed  at  the  flamiog  stake. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  hen,  that  shortly  before  the  election  of 

"Leo  Xlll.,  the  question  aoaally  was — with  at  least  a  section  of 

Italian  patriots,  at  the  head>f  whom  Garibaldi  stood — whether  at 

Borne  or  in  any  part  of  the  ountry,  the  election  of  a  Pope  should 

be  allowed  ?     Could  a  Conclie,  it  was  asked,  be  permitted,  con- 

aideiinff  that  Popes,  in  acconnce  with  the  well-known  Vaticanist 

doctrine  dedare  themselves  tlyightf q1  supreme  authority  over  all 

nations  and  kings  throughout  ^e  world,  in  matters  both  spiritual 

and  secular?      Such  pretendexv, — the  adherents  of  the  virtual 

founder  of  Italian  unity  said — njj  j^q^  \^  tolerated  anywhere  if 

some  Prince  were  to  set  up,  or  y^^  elected  by  a  meeting  of  his 

partisans,  with  a  claim  opposed  ti^^t  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  or  to 

an  existiiig  Republic. 

On  this  matter  I  have  neen  ^^peated  correspondence  with 
Garibaldi  during  the  'sixties  and  th-jj^entiea.  He  himself  opened 
up  the  subject  as  early  as  1867.  9^tober  10  of  that  year  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Caprera,  saying  J^^from  you,  the  courageous 
repreeentalive  of  Germany,  your  brOy^  ^f  j^y  j^^p^  j^^  ^^^^ 
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•co-operation  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  the  Papacy^  which 
degrades  onr  fatherland  and  whole  mankind." 

When  in  1875  the  Berlin  Government  had  practically  ceased  to 
have  a  diplomatic  representative  at  the  Vatican,  and  frequent 
rumours  arose  as  to  the  imminent  probability  of  the  death  of  Pius  IX. , 
our  correspondence  became  more  active.  In  those  days,  the  Liberals 
-of  Germany,  with  whom  Bismarck  had  then  to  reckon,  wished  to  make 
the  temporary  cessation  of  a  diplomatic  representation  at  the  Vatican 
a  permanent  one,  on  principle.  They  held  that  the  mixed  ecdesi- 
^kstical  and  political  pretensions  of  Popedom  were  an  insult  to  the 
sovereignty  of  each  country,  under  whatever  institutions  it  might  be, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  monafchy  or  of  a  free  commonwealth. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  Archbishop  Manning,  whom  many  thought 
to  be  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Papal  throne,  had  formulated  the 
claims  of  the  "  Supreme  PontiflE"  in  the  uncompromising  war^ry — 
^'  No  peace ;  no,  not  even  a  truce !  "  Manning  was  one  of  the  usque  at 
sanguinem  set.  Personally,  it  need  hardly  be  spiid,  he,  as'  ITBttS^ 
Any  other  Cardinal,  wanted  to  sacrifice  his  own  l^ood. 

Few  will  perhaps  remember  that  certain  extira-oflScial  sag^estioiu 
were  made,  in  1875,  from  Berlin  to  the  Ito^lan  Government    for 
■change  in  the  so-called  Law  of  Guarantee'^^Aich  ensured,  arid  stil 
ensures,  the  eemi-sovereign  position  of  tbCr  ^le,  although  that  semi- 
sovereignty  is  restricted  to  the  Vatican  anci   its  gardens.     I  had 
heard  also,  then,  of  some  coming  measures  in  the  Parliament  at 
Berlin  in  reference  to  the  cloisters  and  kindred  matters  connected 
with   what   was   called   the  Kultur-Kamjf — the    straggle  of  nro- 
^essive  civilisation,  of  culture,  against  hirarchic  obscurantism. 

On  March  23,  1875,1  informed  Garib^di  of  what  I  know.  I'have 
«io  doubt  that  if  in  Italy  a  proper  meuure  had  been  taken  Gfer- 
many  would  soon  have  acted  according^  on  her  own  part  : 

"  My  conviction  is,"  I  wrote  to  Gariba^»  '*  that  a  real  step  in  advance 
•can  only  be  made  by  prohibiting  the  Conave  of  CardiDals  h-om.  meetinir 
again  in  Rome,  or  any  part  of  the  Itali/  territory,  for  the  object  of  elec^ 
ing  a  Pope.     If  the  Italian  Pari  lament  d  op  ted  a  Jaw  in  this  sense  for- 
bidding  at  the  same  time  to  any  Pope   bold  a  court  in  your  countrv  •  if 
j^oiu:  nation  would  thus  formally  and  lemnly  break  with  the  theocrati 
past,  a  deep  impression  would  be  ^ted,  and  respect  would  increase^ 
among  all  enlightened  nations  for  !^^  Italy.     If  the  Vatican  did  at  last 
-cease  to  be  the  nest  of  a  dark  rea^°  »'  if  those  expressions  •*  The  FTnln. 
See  of  Rome,"  "The  Papal  Court  '-Rome,"  had  no  longer  any  meaninff 
«ven,  because  no  Papal  Court  cd  ^^E^^y  exist  at  Rome,  the  effect  of 
this  revolution  of  ideas  would  b^^ense  all  over  the  world.     You  who 
Are  engaged  upon  so  meritoriousf^^'*'^  ^^  is  the  sanitation  of  the  Cam 


pagna,  you  could  render  to  hui/*^  ^^^^hor  great  service  by  proposing  1 
measure  tending  to  the  suppre^.f  ^  ^^^  poisonous  malaria  exhaling  fi«m 
the  Vatican.  .  .  .  Little  timcj®"  7^^-  Who  knows  whether  the  dLv 
for  the  meeting  of  a  Conclf ^.^^  not  quickly  approach  ?  .  Mav  T 
hope  that  your  voice  will  rt'^  7®,  ^^ecessity,  for  Italy,  of  brea^ni 
^th  the  Papacy  by  ref  usinP^®  o^  election  and  residence  to  it  r      ^ 
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II. 

There  were  two  ways  of  bringing  abont  sucli  a  consammation.. 
Either  the  Italian  Parliament  could  resolve  npon  a  measure  of  that 
kind  in  perfectly  qniet  legality,  or  a  popalar  movement  might 
have  been  stirred  up  at  Eome,  or  wherever  the  Cardinals,  who  are  so* 
ready  to  shed  blood,  intended  to  meet  for  choosing  their  Claimant.  In 
this  way,  the  hands  of  Government  and  Parliament  might  have  been 
forced.  It  was  by  Bevolntion  Italy  had  gained  her  nnity  ;  but  that 
unity  was  not,  and  is  not,  fully  completed  as  long  as  a  Claimant  of 
Universal  Dominion  resides  at  Eome  under  a  Law  of  Guarantees. 

I  had  hoped  that  Garibaldi  would  make  a  corresponding  motioi^ 
in  Parliament  On  March  28,  1875,  he  answered  by  return  fron^ 
Caprera : 

''  I  believe  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  less  Catholic  than  Italy., 
Government  and  the  upper  classes  affect  a  Catholic  devotion  which  in 
reality  they  have  not.  As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  by  no  means- 
Catholic,  and  one  only  sees  bigoted  old  women  in  the  priestly  booths 
{fxniiiquts  pretines). 

''  To  obtain  from  Government  and  from  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  a 
law  prohibitory  of  the  Papacy  is,  for  the  moment,  more  difficult  than  may^ 
be  imagined. 

"  Nevertheless  you  may  reckon  upon  the  fact  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Italian  nation  sympathising  with  Germany  in  her  war  to  the  death 
{ffuerre  d  oiUrance)  against  Jesuitism  under  all  its  forms." 

When  Garibaldi  wrote  this,  Germany  was  proceeding  on  it» 
Kultur-Kamp/y  from  which  Prince  Bismarck,  although  he  had 
promised  ''  never  to  go  to  Canossa,"  afterwards  suddenly  deserted. 
Already  a  year  before,  Garibaldi,  in  a  letter  which  sounded  like  an 
expression  of  regret  for  his  action  in  1870,  had  written  to  me  r 
''  Ton,  as  a  friend  and  colleague  in  political  views,  are  no  doubt  well 
convinced  that  I  did  by  no  means  intend  combating  Germany  in 
1870  and  1871.  I  rather  served  the  Republican  principle."  But 
by  the  clericalist  and  anti-Italian  policy  of  France  he  had  afterwards 
been  sorely  disappointed  and  alienated. 

Though  Garibaldi  did  not  think  the  moment  was  opportune  for 
a  Parliamentary  move  in  regard  to  a  coming  Conclave,  he  yet,  after 
the  election  of  Leo  XIII.,  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  an  Associa- 
tion which  was  founded  for  the  object  of  doing  away  with  the  Law  of 
Guarantees.''  A  number  of  meetings  were  held  on  the  lines  of  the^ 
programme  above  indicated.  After  his  death  the  movement  seema 
to  have  flagged. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Garibaldi  had  originally  been  destined 
by  his  mother  to  become  a  priest ;  instead  of  which  he  became  a 
seaman,  and  from  year  to  year  a  more  decided  opponent  to  Papal 
theocracy.  A  Deist  at  first,  he  ended  as  a  thorough  Freethinker.. 
For  many  years  he  held  the  position  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Maaonia 
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Lodges  of  Italy.  His  hatred  of  a  hierarchic  institation,  which  pre- 
tended to  universal  rale  and  at  the  same  time  was  hostile  to  the 
anity  of  his  nation,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
often  called  the  Boman  priesthood  the  Cholera  morbus  of  Italy.  The 
laggards  who  dared  not  enter  into  the  struggle  against  Vaticanism, 
he  charged  with  '^  pandering  to  the  intellectual  prostitution  of  the 
people.*' 

Shocked  beyond  description  by  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had 
been  kept  by  the  Hierarchy  and  by  a  priest-ridden  Bourbon  Grovem- 
ment,  Garibaldi,  after  the  conquest  of  Naples,  established,  by  one 
of  his  first  decrees  as  Dictator,  free  schools,  on  the  gratnitons 
principle,  for  the  children  of  the  Lazzaroni.  There  were  then,  out 
of  each  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of  the  T«vo  Sicilies  of 
either  sex,  835  males  and  938  females  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write !  A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
"  Holy  Father,"  who  calls  himself  the  ''  Ruler  of  the  World  on 
Earth  "  (rector  orhis  in  terra). 

When  a  deputation  of  Swiss  Freemasons  came  to  see  Garibaldi 
at  Geneva  during  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
he  said :  *'  I  have  been  a  sea  captain  on  long  voyages.  I  have 
crossed  the  ocean  many  a  time.  At  night  I  had  before  me  the 
starry  sky ;  below  me  the  gigantic  deep.  There  I  cultivated  my 
religion :  it  is  that  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt." 

IIL 

During  the  lingering  illness  of  Leo  XIII.,  the  whole  press  on  this 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  indulged,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, in  adulatory  remarks  which  would  have  astounded  a  German 
minne-singer  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  which 
shed  a  strange  light  upon  an  age  that  boasts  of  its  remarkable  in- 
tellectual progress.  Who  was  that  priest  ?  What  had  he  done  to 
merit  such  praise  ? 

Like  his  predecessor,  Pius  IX.,  who,  "  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
authority,"  had  **  rejected  and  damned,"  in  1868,  the  Austrian  Con- 
stitution, and  declared  *'  all  its  laws,  with  all  the  consequences 
flowing  from  them,  to  be  null  and  void  for  ever,"  Leo  XIIL  set  up 
as  a  God-appointed  ruler  over  all  princes  and  nations.  To  contest 
his  authority  was  a  *^  sacrilege."  In  numerous  encyclicaa  he  claimed 
Rome  as  his  own  patrimony.  He  branded  Protestantism  as  a  ''  pest." 
He  carsed  the  Freemasons.  Ho  cursed  modern  scientific  research, 
though  he  was  not  above  introducing  electrical  light  into  his  palatial 
abode  which  clerical  intriguers,  trading  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
more  backward  Catholic  masses  abroad,  declared  to  be  a  prison  in 
which  the  Vicar  of  Christ  had  at  night  to  lie  down  on  a  bundlo  of 
straw  !     In  this  way  tbe  minds  of  the  faithful  were  to  be  inflamed. 
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To  the  Triple  Alliance,  whioh  duriag  a  generation  has  preserved 
Europe  from  being  once  more  engaged  in  bloody  struggles,  Leo 
XIII.  was  a  persistent  foe,  under  crafty  forms  of  outward  blandness. 
For  many  years  his  endeavour  was,  to  use  Fraoce  for  his  nefarious 
object.  That  meek  "Fisherman"  with  the  Triple  Crowo,  acting  upon 
the  well-knov^n  Papal  policy  of  making  nse  of  all  kinds  of  parties  for 
its  own  ulterior  aims,  did  not  even  shrink  from  having  the  Marseillaise 
played  by  the  band  of  the  White  Fathers,  and  instructing  the 
Cardinal  Laviflrerie  to  let  **  Vive  la  R6pablique  "  be  the  cry  even  of 
the  clergy.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  monkish  orders  and  the 
Jesuit  Brotherhood,  getting  hold  more  and  more  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  French  army,  did  their  worst  to  undermine  the  free  institutions 
of  the  country.  So  much  was  this  Pope  bent  upon  egging  on  France 
that  he  continued  lying  low  even  whea  the  law  compelling  the 
monkish  orders  to  apply  for  legalisation — or  else  to  have  to  submit 
to  dissolution — was  tirmly  enforced.  Fortunately,  all  his  wiles  had 
no  effect. 

This  priest,  who  is  stated  to  have  not  even  been  able  to  read 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  text — a  book,  it  is  true,  in 
which  no  warrant  can  be  found  for  the  existence  of  a  Papacy — and 
who  knew  nothing  of  those  sciences  which  he  cursed  and  damned, 
had  the  presumption  to  sit  as  a  Supreme  Infallible  Judge  over  the 
greatest  intellects  of  his  time.  All  that  he,  who  knew  Latin,  was 
able  to  do,  was  to  write  antiquated  dogmatic  treatises  in  that  dead 
language  or  to  construct  little  poems  in  Latin  hexameters.  In  doing 
so,  he  plagiarised  as  much  as  possible  from  his  beloved  Horace — a 
heathen,  after  all,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  Hell,  according  to  the 
pleasant  ecclesiastical  theory. 

Of  what  he  himself  might  have  done  with  his  antagonists  in  his 
own  dominions,  had  he  possessed  the  territory  and  the  power  which 
he  claimed,  one  of  his  speeches  showed  but  too  clearly.  In  1600 
there  was  burnt  at  Rome,  in  the  living  flesh — not  by  that  fire- 
burial  which  the  Papal  Church  abhors  when  applied  to  corpses — 
Giordano  Bruno,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  ages,  whose 
Latin  and  Italian  works  are  distinguibhed  as  much  by  wonderful 
anticipations  of  modern  science  as  by  profound  philosophical  specula- 
tion and  by  poetical  language.  That  ex-monk  having  fled  from 
persecution,  gave  lectures  at  Universities  in  Switzerland,  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  Lured  back  to  Italy,  he  was  for  years  kept 
in  cruel  captivity  by  the  Inquisition,  and  as  he  would  not  recant 
was  bound  to  the  pyre  on  the  place  called  the  "  Field  of  Flowers  " 
at  Rome.  There  he  perished  in  the  flames — a  Martyr  of  Free- 
thought.  A  few  years  ago  Italy  raised  a  monument  to  him  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  was  burnt,  opposite  that  lair  of  Obscurantism, 
called  the  Vatican. 

Now,  what  did  Leo  XIII.  do  then  ?    He  declared  in  an  allocution 
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that  Giordano  Bruno  had  been  rightly  bamt !  Well  may  we  ask, 
what  kind  of  Government  woald  the  States  of  the  Chnrchy  which 
he  claimed,  have  had  under  that  arch-priest  ? 

The  leading  idea  of  Leo  XIII.,  says  a  moderate  Italian  writer, 
M.  Labauca,  Professor  of  Church  HiBtory  at  the  University  of 
Borne,  was  the  restoration  of  his  secular  sovereignty.  None  of  the 
dispossessed  Italian  Princes  did  complain  so  much  as  he.  As  a 
political  Pope,  the  clericalist  press  hastened  to  make  him  out  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen.  He  was  alwajs  an  enemy  of  Italy,  a 
persecutor  of  his  own  fatherland. 

So  Professor  Labanca.  Still  more  severely  is  Leo  XIII.  judged 
by  another  moderate  writer  and  Member  of  Parliament,  De  Ceeare. 
He  says  that  ^^  Leo  XIII.  was  one  of  the  most  flattered  and  meet 
feared  of  Popes,  but  who  will  be  little  wept."  This  writer  charges 
him  with  having  been  not  only  an  intransigent  foe  to  his  country, 
but  also  eaten  up  with  avarice,  and  engaged  in  risky  speculations 
which  he  only  gave  up  after  heavy  losses,  when  he  put  his  money 
mainly  in  foreign  banks,  accumulating  riches  like  a  Harpaz.  Such 
was  the  man  who  had  no  sooner  been  elected  Pope  than  he  had 
an  escutcheon  made  for  himself,  which,  in  accordance  with  an  old 
prophecy,  was  to  symbolise  him  as  *'  The  Light  from  Heaven."  He^ 
a  would-be  burner  of  philosophers  !  No ;  rather  a  light  from  a  place 
below,  if  there  were  such  a  locality. 

IV. 

The  deceased  Pontifcx  Maximvs — a  hierarchic  name  which  shows 
as  much  the  old  heathen  trace  as  the  garments  and  the  head-dress  or 
the  arch-priest  do— took  pride  in  his  aristocratic  descent ;  a  title 
which,  however,  has  been  contested.  The  new  Pope  is  a  peasant's 
son,  and  can  show  no  such  false  pride.  He  is  described  as  being 
properly  mindful  of  his  lowly  family  origin,  but  as  lacking,  even 
more  than  Leo  XIII.,  any  higher  culture.  He  is  said  to  know  no- 
modem  tongue  besides  Italian,  except  a  little  French,  but  in  which 
language  he  could  not  carry  on  a  conversation.  Even  Italian,  as  it- 
is  written  and  spoken  in  polite  society,  he  does  not  care  for  very 
much.  He  prefers  his  native  Venetian  dialect.  In  other  respects, 
he  is  so  far  a  blank  page.  Some  say  that  he  formerly  passed  for 
being  one  of  the  '*  blackest  Intransigents''  (intransiffcrUe  nerissimo); 
"  black  "  being  the  party  description,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gtormany, 
for  the  Ultra-Clericalists.  Others  mention  his  somewhat  more 
yielding  attitude  towards  the  reigning  dynasty  on  one  or  two  public 
occasions.  I  think  all  this  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  "  Semper 
eadem  !  "  will  in  the  main  still  be  the  motto  of  the  Papacy,  whatever 
difierence  there  may  be  in  the  temperament  or  the  tactics  of  ita* 
casual  head.     Plus  que  cda  change,  phcs  cest  la  miine  chose. 
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The  White  Pope  stands  above,  bat  is  closely  watched  by,  the  Bed 
Pope  of  the  Propaganda,  and  by  the  Black  Pope  of  the  Jesnit 
Order.  There  has  once  been  a  Pope,  Clemens  XIV.  (Ganganelli), 
who  declared  the  Jesnit  Order  to  be  dissolved,  as  being  '^  destrnctive 
of  the  peace  within  the  Catholic  Chnrch."  Soon  afterwards  he 
died  ;  according  to  his  own  belief,  from  poison  administered  to  him. 
In  1814  the  Jesait  Order  was  restored  by  Pins  VII. 

As  Pins  X.,  Cardinal  Sarto  has  mounted  the  throne.  Before 
doing  so,  he  effusively  embraced  the  ex-State  Secretary  Bampolla, 
the  Plre  Joseph  of  Leo.  XIII.  Is  the  choice  of  the  name  meant  as 
a  demonstration  and  a  programme  ?  Pins  IX.  it  will  be  remembered, 
began  as  a  so-called  Liberal,  and  ended  as  one  of  the  most 
outrageous,  irreconcilable  upholders  of  the  claims  of  the  Papacy, 
both  over  the  States  of  the  Church  and  over  the  world  at  large. 
Among  E[ings  it  is  not  rare  to  find  an  alleged  Liberal  Crown  Prince 
blossoming  out,  when  he  has  come  to  power,  into  a  would-be 
despot. 

Pius  X.  has  already  begun  even  as  Leo  XIII.  did.  He  did  not 
communicate  his  election  to  the  Italian  Government.  That  Govern- 
ment is  non-existent  for  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  right,  as 
conceived  in  the  Vatican.  Here  we  have  already  a  proof  of  the 
"always  the  same''  policy.  At  his  enthronisation,  he  also  was 
called  *'  the  Father  of  Princes  and  Kings,  the  Buler  of  the  World  on 
Earth."  In  his  allocution  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  who  came  to  kiss 
his  hand,  if  not  his  toe,  the  new  Pope  spoke  of  the  *'  lofty  position 
he  occupied  as  Chief  of  the  Church."  In  accordance  with  the  maxim 
that  the  Church,  or  its  infallible  head,  is  above  all  Kings,  States, 
and  nations,  he  declared  himself  ''solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  State  and  their  people."  The  Boman 
Church,  he  went  on  to  say,  ^'  is  the  mainstay  of  nations,  of  their 
rulers  and  laws,"  and  he  ''  desired  to  see  peace  strengthened  for  the 
good  of  aU."     Imagine  a  king  to  speak  in  that  way ! 

So  here  the  old  doctrine  of  Pope  Hildebrand  is  expounded  again. 
The  Pope  is  the  mainstay  of,  hence  the  supreme  authority  over,  all 
nations,  whether  under  monarchical  or  democratic  institutions. 
Their  rulers  and  their  laws  rightfully  depend  on  him.  Not  to  obey 
him  is  a  sacrilege,  though  he  may  lack  the  power  for  the  present  to 
enforce  his  claims.  The  Italian  Government  does  not  obey  him. 
The  laws  of  the  Italian  nation  displease  him.  Consequently,  he 
holds  no  communication  with  them.  So  great  a  sovereign  is  this 
representative  of  Grod  on  Earth  that  he  does  not  announce  his  advent , 
to  mere  rebels.     Ecce,  hdbemus  novum  Papam  intransigentem. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  to  be  fought,  if  there  is,  in  the  several 
nations,  still  the  spirit  left  which  once  moved  the  German  poets  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  with  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  at  their 
head,  to  attack  the   Papacy  in   accents   which   would  astonish    a 
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generation  of  lesa  oonrage.  That  was  300  years  before  Lather,  at  a 
time  when  heretics  and  enemies  of  an  ambitions  priestcraft  had 
often  to  pay  for  their  outspokenness  on  the  bnming  faggots.  It  is 
trae,  the  weaklings  of  to-day  continually  repeat  the  old  French 
saying:  Qui  vw/nge  du  Pape,  en  meurt.  Do  they  know  to  what 
facts  that  proverb  originally  refers  ? 

It  did  not  mean  that  he  who  would  try  to  attack  the  Pope 
will  die.  It  meant  that  there  was  danger  in  being  a  gnest  at 
the  Fontififs  table,  because  there  one  may  be  poisoned.  A  Borgia, 
as  Pope,  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  disposing  of  his  guests  whom  he 
had  some  cause  to  fear  or  to  hate.  That  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
saying.  Only,  finally,  that  Borgia  died  by  accident  from  his  own 
poison,  which  he  had  prepared  for  farther  guests.  Among  the 
Popes  of  old  there  were  some  of  the  most  horrible  criminals. 

Away  with  silly  fears !  No  one  who  has  not  the  black  heart  of 
an  Inquisitorial  fiend — such  as  a  Konrad  von  Marburg  and  a 
Torqaemada  had,  who  delivered  over  thousands  to  the  stake — will,  in 
this  cultured  age,  persecute  the  adherents  of  any  religious  tenets  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  done  in  Germany  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  Then,  a  number  of  the  sympathisers  with  Lather's 
views  were  still  burnt  alive  by  the  Boman  priesthood  at  Kdln, 
Munich,  and  Passau.  But  the  toleration  of  religious  creeds  of 
whatever  form  has  to  be  separated  from  the  toleration  of  a  Pre- 
tendership  which,  under  the  clerical  cloak  of  a  Hierarchy,  denies 
the  very  sovereignty  of  nations,  and  off  and  on  excites  its  followers 
to  disloyal  acts  ''  up  to  the  shedding  of  blood/' 

That  game  has  to  be  stopped  if  nations  are  really  conscious  of 
their  own  right  and  dignity.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  Vatican,  when 
the  Cardinals  are  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
Pope,  to  strike  a  bell  three  times.  After  each  stroke,  the  officials 
call  out :  ^^ Extra  omnes  !'*  It  is  a  sign  that  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  Cardinals,  who  until  then  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Papal  palace,  are  now  to  leave  the  building.  The  day  may  come 
when  New  Italy,  tired  of  an  antiquated  priestly  Pretendership 
to  universal  dominion,  will  give  notice  to  the  Conclave  also,  and  not 
allov7  any  longer,  on  her  territory,  the  election  and  the  residence  of 
that  Pretender.  Then  the  call  will  be  the  same:  ^^  Extra  omnes  I** 
"All  out!" 

Karl  Blind. 


'fS- 


GHOSTS  AND  TELEPATHY. 


Thebe  are  two  f aotora  in  the  world's  experience  which  appear  to  me 
amply  snfficient  to  aoconnt  for  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  ghost 
stories  that  were  ever  told — human  falsehood  and  haman  credulity ; 
both  illimitable.  Add  to  these  the  phenomena  (or,  rather,  noamena) 
which  are  classed  onder  the  head  of  Hallucinations  or  Illusions,  and 
we  shall  not  need  to  apply  to  the  supernatural,  or  even  to  unknown 
physical  forces,  for  further  explanation. 

That  there  are  real  ghosts  or  apparitions  nobody  denies  ;  by  which 
I  mean  that  there  are  appearances  which  are  real  to  those  who  see 
them,  although  they  have  no  objective  reality.  In  other  words, 
ghosts  and  wraiths  are  subjective,  and  not  objective.  Men  who  are 
suffering  from  mental  disease  frequently  see  visions  and  hear  voices. 
So,  too,  men  and  women  whom  nobody  would  think  of  classing  with 
the  mentally  deranged  sometimes  suffer  from  these  delusions  of  the 
brain.  Such  delusions  may  be  caused  by  ill-health,  over-work, 
nervous  excitement,  great  grief,  sudden  shock,  anxiety,  apprehension, 
alcohol,  opium,  and  similar  causes.  The  theory  has  been  advanced, 
and  appears  to  be  plausible,  that  men  sometimes  unconsciously  lapse 
into  momentary  sleep.  That  moment  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  dream 
in  which  they  see  visions  formed  of  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of." 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  trouble  arises  when  it 
is  asserted  that  these  apparitions,  call  them  halludinations  or  what 
you  will,  sometimes  convey  information  which  the  recipient  could 
not  possibly  have  derived  from  ordinary  channels,  or  predict  events 
which  afterwards  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  prediction ;  also 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  seen  by  more  than  one  person  at 
the  same  time.  Among  such  oases  we  may  include  instances  of 
flo-called  ''  telepathy,"  where  it  is  alleged  that  a  person,  usually  at  or 
about  the  moment  of  death,,  has  appeared  to  a  friend  or  a  relative  at 
a  distance. 

In  modem  times  a  society  has  been  formed  to  collect  such  stories, 
investigate  them  (to  a  certain  extent),  tabulate  them,  comment  on 
them,  &c.  The  first  requisite  to  the  success  of  any  such  attempt  is 
that  the  facts,  on  which  subsequent  theories  are  to  be  built,  should 
be  established  on  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  scientific  mind. 
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Bat  when  one  comes  to  read  the  publications  of  these  inqnirers  one 
cannot  help  seeing  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  very  loose  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  meant  by  evidence.  Some  appear  to  think  that 
the  mere  multitude  of  extraordinary  stories  which  can  be  collected 
is  a  proof  of  the  happening  of  the  extraordinary  things  which  they 
relate.  **  With  such  a  wealth  of  evidence  how  can  you  doubt  ?  ^ 
But  a  hundred  stories  for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  are  not 
a  whit  better  than  one.  Any  number  of  such  can  be  obtained  any 
day  for  the  mere  asking. 

Moreover,  these  investigators  seem  to  forget  that  the  publication 
of  a  story  related  by  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  does  not  make  it 
evidence  for  the  reader,  even  though  they  have  seen  Mr.  Jones  or 
Mr.  Smith,  and  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  horva  fides  of  these' 
gentlemen.  A.  says  that  he  saw  a  ghost.  B.  reports  that  he  has 
seen  A.,  has  taken  down  his  story,  and  believes  him  to  be  telling  the 
truth.  This  is  very  much  nearer  than  we  get  in  most  cases,  but 
this  is  no  evidence  for  me,  who  know  neither  A.  nor  B.  Unless  I  can 
myself  see  the  witnesses  and  subject  them  to  independent  and 
searching  cross-examination,  or  unless  this  is  done  by  somebody  who, 
as  I  know,  is  qualified,  and  in  whom  I  can  place  implicit  confidence, 
these  stories  are  nothing  to  me.  Every  barrister  who  has  ever 
practised  knows  how  a  case  which  looks  absolutely  unassailable  on 
paper  frequently  melts  into  air  when  the  witnesses  are  called  upon 
to  give  their  evidence  viva  voce,  and  are  submitted  to  the  test  of 
cross-examination.  How  many  of  these  stories  of  ghostly  apparitions 
could  abide  such  a  test  ?  What  is  it  to  me  that  certain  estimable 
gentlemen  have  seen  the  parties,  and  received  what  they  call 
confirmation  of  their  stories,  which  generally  means  no  more  than 
that  they  have  ascertained  that  the  persons  questioned  do  affirm 
what  they  were  said  to  affirm  ?  We  are  dealing  with  cases  where 
falsehood  and  credulity  and  self-deception  are  specially  to  be  guarded 
against ;  we  know  how  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind  is  the 
love  of  the  weird  and  the  marvellous ;  how  easily  some  people  delude 
themselves  into  the  idea  that  they  have  seen  or  heard  things  which 
as  a  fact  they  have  not  either  seen  or  heard ;  we  know  what  the 
mythopoeic  faculty  can  do ;  how  easily  stories  are  set  about ;  how  they 
grow  in  the  telling ;  how  the  mere  telling  often  deludes  the  tellers 
into  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  things  that  are  told.  If  ever  we 
should  require  the  most  stringent  proof  it  is  in  these  cases.  Yet  we 
are  asked  to  believe  these  myths  because  there  are  so  many  of  them ; 
because  they  are  published  ;  because  A.,  B.,  and  C,  who  are  per- 
sonally unknown  to  us,  have  interviewed  the  parties,  who  are  also 
personally  unknown  to  us. 

I  meet  a  lady  at  a  dinner-party.  We  enter  into  conversation, 
and  she  narrates  to  me  a  weird  story  of  something  that  appeared  to 
a  friend  of  hers,  possibly  named,  in  a  '<  haunted  house."    ^  There  now, 
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what  do  70a  say  to  that  ?  "  is  the  triamphant  question  with  which 
she  concludes  her  narrative.  If  I  am  diplomatic  I  smile  and  say  it 
is  very  remarkable.  If  I  am  not  diplomatic,  but  brutally  sincere,  I 
reply :  "  My  dear  lady,  I  do  not  know  you ;  I  have  no  idea  what 
claim  you  have  to  be  considered  a  witness  of  truth.  Still  less  do  I 
know  your  friend,  who,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  a  fool  or  a  fibster,  or 
both  ;  or  he  may  be  simply  superstitious  and  the  victim  of  delusion 
or  imposture.  In  a  word,  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  have  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them ;  I  only 
know  that  your  story  is  ^  priori  exceedingly  improbable,  therefore  I 
simply  dismiss  it  as  one  of  the  many  fables  which  are  always  in 
circulation,  *  as  thick  and  numberless  as  the  gay  motes  that  people 
the  sunbeams.' " 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  extraordinary  allegations  require 
more  than  ordinary  stringency  of  proof.  Stories  which  only  purport 
to  narrate  ordinary  events  we  may  accept  as  true  on  very  slight 
evidence.  If  Jones  tells  me  that  he  saw  Smith  in  the  street,  then, 
in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances  leading  me  to  doubt  him,  I 
believe  what  he  says ;  but  if  he  tells  me  that  he  heard  a  cab-horse 
speak  the  case  is  very  different.  Here  Hume's  maxim  is  of  appli- 
cation. ''  It  is  contrary  to  experience  that  miracles  should  be  true ; 
it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false." 
Most  fallacious,  said  Paley,  because  if  experience  means  only  your 
individual  experience  it  counts  for  nothing.  If  it  means  all  human 
experience  it  begs  the  question  at  issue.  The  criticism  was  good 
enough  for  Cambridge  undergraduates  preparing  for  the  Little-go  ; 
but  it  fails.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  general  experience  that  a  cab- 
horse  should  speak.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  allegation  in  all 
history  that  a  cab-horse  was  ever  heard  to  speak.  There  are,  indeed, 
old  myths  in  Homer  and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  a  horse  has 
been  heard  to  speak ;  and  we  have  all  heard  of  Balaam's  ass.  Yet 
few,  I  think,  would  combat  the  proposition  that  to  assert  that  a  cab- 
horse  has  spoken  is  to  run  counter  to  the  general  experience  of 
mankind.  When  Jones  therefore  makes  this  assertion  I  conclude 
that  his  testimony  is  false. 

But  the  modem  ghost  story,  you  say,  does  not  pretend  to  be 
miraculous.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  unknown  possibilities 
of  nature.  True,  and  it  would  certainly  be  highly  unscientific  to 
assert  d  priori  that  no  evidence  could  establish  the  reality  of  ghosts 
— ^ghosts,  that  is,  other  than  the  mere  hallucinations  which  all 
agree  occasionally  affect  even  the  healthy  or  the  sane.  But  human 
testimony  being  so  fallible,  and  the  chances  of  error  and  deception 
being  so  great,  we  do  require  a  very  stringent  measure  of  proof, 
even  in  cases  where  a  mere  hallucination  is  alleged,  if  that 
hallucination  is  said,  further,  to  have  conveyed  to  the  affected 
person  information  of  some  fact  not    otherwise    known  to  him, 
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or  the  prediction  of  some  fntnre  event  which  aftenrards  came  to 
pass.^ 

If  it  be  said  that  this  stringency  of  proof  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain,  since  few  can  interview  the  alleged  ghost-seer,  very  few 
would  be  allowed  to  cross-examine  him,  and  very  few  indeed  would 
be  qualified  to  do  so,  or  to  form  a  trustworthy  judgment  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  matters  alleged,  I  can  only  answer  that  this  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  under  which,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  such 
stories  must  always  labour.  They  must  always  be  excessively  diffi- 
cult to  prove.  The  proof  which  I  require  I  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  in  any  single  case,  or  anything  like  such  proof,  nor,  honestly, 
do  I  expect  ever  to  obtain  it.  As  to  all  the  stories  which  have 
been  published  they  cannot  be  evidence  to  m«,  and  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  so  considered.  Therefore  they  seem  to  me  to  leave 
the  question  in  statu  quo. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  will  examine  one  or  two  stories  told 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  his  book,  Dreams  and  Ghosts.  I  will  begin 
with  a  very  simple  one — ^the  story  of  the  dog  Fanti : 

^'Mrs.  Ogilvie  of  Drumquaigh  bad  a  poodle  named  Fanti.  Her  family, 
or  at  least  those  who  lived  with  her,  were  her  son,  the  laird,  and  three 
daughters.  Of  these,  the  two  younger  at  a  certain  recent  date  were 
paying  a  short  visit  to  a  neighbouring  country-house.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was 
accustomed  to  breakfast  in  her  bedroom,  not  being  in  the  best  of  health.  One 
morning  Miss  Ogilvie  came  down  to  breakfast  and  said  to  her  brother, '  I 
had  an  odd  dream ;  I  dreamed  Fanti  went  mad.'  '  Well,  that  is  odd,' 
said  her  brother.  '  So  did  I.  We  had  better  not  tell  mother  ;  it  might 
make  her  nervous.'  Miss  Ogilvie  went  up  after  breakfast  to  see  the  elder 
lady,  who  said,  '  Do  turn  out  Fanti ;  I  dreamed  last  night  that  he  went 
mad  and  bit.'  In  the  afternoon  the  two  younger  sisters  came  home. 
'  How  did  you  enjoy  yourselves  ? '  one  of  the  others  asked.  ^  We  didn't 
sleep  well.  I  was  dreaming  that  Fanti  went  mad  when  Mary  wakened 
me  and  said  she  had  dreamed  Fanti  went  mad  and  turned  into  a  cat, 
and  we  threw  him  into  the  fire.' " 

Mr.  Lang's  note  on  this  is,   *'  Story  received  from   Miss ; 

confirmed  on  inquiry  by  Drumquaigh."  And  he  makes  this  com- 
ment :  **  Thus,  as  several  people  may  see  the  same  ghost  at  once, 
several  people  may  dream  the  same  dream  at  once.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Fanti  lived  sane  and  harmless  *  all  the  length  of  his 
years.'"  In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Lang,  the  story  is 
''  nothing  more  than  a  curiosity  of  coincidences ;  and  as  Fanti 
remained  a  sober,  peaceful  hound,  in  face  of  five  dreamers, 
the    absence   of    fulfilment   increases    the    readiness    of    belief." 

'  Mr.  Lang  says,  in  his  preface  to  Dreams  cMd  Ohari$ ;:  *'  I  do  believe,  with  all 
students  of  human  nature,  in  haUacinations  of  one,,  or  of  seyeraU  or  even  of  aU  the 
senBes.  Bat  as  to  whether  such  haUncinations,  among  the  sane  "  (I  weald  add,  or 
among  the  insane  I)  ''are  ever  caused  by  psychical  influence  from  the  minds  of 
others  alive  or  dead,  not  communicated  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense,  my 
mind  is  in  a  balance  of  doubt.    It  is  a  q,uestion  of  evidence. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lang  assumes  the  truth  of  the 
story.  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  a  curious  example  of 
the  mythopoeic  faculty.  Delusion  and  error  have  crept  in  somehow. 
That  five  individuals,  three  in  one  house,  two  in  another,  should 
on  the  same  night  each  dream  precisely  the  same  dream  (for,  apart 
from  a  few  irrelevant  details,  the  dreams  are  identical)  appears  to 
me  much  more  improbable  than  that  some  of  the  witnesses  had 
somehow  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  had  dreamed 
as  alleged  after  hearing  the  dream  of  one  of  them.  Very  possibly, 
if  the  real  facts  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  turn  out  that  not 
more  than  two  persons  at  the  outside  dreamed  of  the  dog  Fanti  in 
the  same  night.  At  any  rate,  not  knowing  the  family  in  question, 
and  having  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  independent  inquiry, 
I  should  certainly  not  consider  myself  justified  in  accepting  the 
story  as  true.  The  growth  of  legend,  even  in  the  absence  of 
conscious  imposture,  is  notoriously  facile,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that 
this  is  an  instance  of  it.  It  cannot  be  considered  evidence  for  mt 
even  of ''  a  curiosity  of  coincidences." 

A  fortiori,  then,  should  I  reject  such  a  story  as  the  following,  in 
which,  says  Mr.  Lang,  ''  an  appearance  of  the  dead  conveyed  infor- 
mation not  known  to  the  seer,  and  so  deserving  to  be  called 
veracious.**  The  story  is  called  *'  The  Bright  Scar,"  and  is  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Lang.  I  select  it  as  a  good  typical  story  of  its 
class : 

"  In  1867  Miss  G.^  aged  18,  died  suddenly  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis.  In 
1876  a  brother,  F.  G.^  who  was  much  attached  to  her^  had  done  a  good 
day's  business  in  Saint  Joseph.  He  was  sending  in  his  orders  to  his 
employers  (he  is  a  commercial  traveller)  and  was  smoking  a  cigar,  when 
he  becEime  conscious  that  some  one  was  sitting  on  his  left,  with  one  arm 
on  the  table.  It  was  his  dead  sister.  He  sprang  up  to  embrace  her  (for 
even  on  meeting  a  stranger  whom  we  take  for  a  dead  friend  we  never 
realise  the  impossibility  in  the  half  moment  of  surprise),  but  she  was  gone. 
Mr.  G.  stood  there,  the  ink  wet  in  his  pen,  the  cigar  lighted  in  his  hand, 
the  name  of  his  sister  on  his  lips.  He  had  noted  her  expression,  features, 
dress,  the  kindness  of  her  eyes,  the  glow  of  the  complexion,  and,  what  he 
had  never  seen  before,  a  bright  red  acrcUch  on  the  right  side  of  her  face. 
Mr.  G.  took  the  next  train  home  to  St.  Louis,  and  told  the  story  to  his 
parents.  His  father  was  inclined  to  ridicule  him,  but  his  mother  nearly 
fainted.  When  she  could  control  herself,  she  said  that,  unknown  to  any 
one^  she  had  accidentally  scratched  the  face  of  the  dead,  apparently  with 
the  pin  of  her  brooch,  while  arranging  something  about  the  corpse.  She 
had  obliterated  the  scratch  with  powder,  and  had  kept  the  fact  to  herself. 
*  She  told  me  she  knew  at  least  that  I  had  seen  my  sister.'  A  few  weeks 
later  Mrs.  G.  died." 

A  note  is  appended,  *'  Statement  of  Mr.  F.  G.,  confirmed  by  his 
fother  and  brother,  who  were  present  when  he  told  his  tale  first  in 
St  Louis,"  which  information,  and,  I  presume,  the  story  itself,  is 
tftken  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research^ 
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yol.  vL  p.  17,  to  which  reference  is  made.  Mr.  Lang's  comment 
is :  ''  Here  the  information  existed  in  one  lining  mind,  the  mother^e, 
and,  if  there  is  any  '  mental  telegraphy/  may  thence  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  P.  G."  Yes ;  bat  before  framing  any  such  theory  we 
must  be  convinced  that  these  alleged  occurrences  really  took 
place  as  related;  in  other  words,  we  mast  be  assured  that 
the  story  is  true.  But  why  should  I  assume  any  such  thing? 
What  do  I  know  of  Mr.  F.  G.,  or  his  father  or  his  brother, 
or  of  the  gentleman  who  took  their  statements  ?  Mr.  F.  G.  may 
be  an  arrant  impostor  for  aught  I  know.  Even  if  he  is  honest 
and  really  thought  he  saw  his  dead  sister  beside  him,  the  strong 
probability  is  that  he  is  the  victim  of  self-delusion  with  regard  to 
the  bright  red  scratch.  Very  possibly,  if  it  really  existed,  he  had 
heard  of  it  before,  either  from  his  mother,  or  from  some  other 
person  to  whom  she  had  spoken  of  it.  The  story,  of  course,  says 
that  she  did  not  mention  the  occurrence,  but  she  laay  have  done  so 
notwithstanding.  Probably  the  scratch  was  never  made  at  all! 
It  is  said  to  have  been  done  "  apparerdly  with  the  pin  of  her  brooch, 
while  arranging  something  about  the  corpse."  This  is  rather  vague. 
Why  apparently  ?  Surely  the  mother  knew  how  she  had  done  it. 
Or  are  we  to  assume  that  she  did  not  say  how  it  was  done  ?  It 
appears  unlikely,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  even  a  mother  would  hang 
over  the  corpse  of  a  girl  dead  of  cholera  in  such  a  close  and  clumsy 
fashion  as  to  scratch  the  side  of  her  face  with  the  pin  of  her  broock 
Note,  in  passing,  that  it  was  a  rather  deep  scratch,  for  it  was 
"  bright  red,*'  showing  that  blood  had  been  drawn.  Is  this  probable 
in  the  case  of  one  dead  of  cholera  ?  ^  Possibly  the  mother  never 
said  that  she  had  done  what  is  attributed  to  her.  It  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  interviewed  on  the  subject.  She  died  a  few 
weeks  later.  Possibly  Mr.  F.  G.  did  not  tell  the  story  at  all !  Who 
were  the  persons  who  obtained  confirmation  of  it  ?  What  were 
their  qualifications  for  the  task  ?  Did  they  interview  the  parties, 
or  correspond  with  them  by  letter  ?  Observe  that  nine  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Miss  G.  before  her  brother  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  seen  her  sitting  beside  him.  It  is  curious  that 
such  a  long  time  should  separate  the  death  and  the  ghostly 
appearance.  The  scratch,  if  made,  might  well  have  been  talked 
about  in  the  interval.  But  this,  of  course,  is  mere  speculation. 
Anyhow  I  can  only  draw  one  cooclusion,  and  that  is,  that  this 
story  is  utterly  useless  except  for  purposes  of  amusement.  It 
is  childish  to  look  upon  it  as  ^^  evidence."  It  is  no  more  to  be 
dignified  by  that  name  than  the  merest  **  coffee-house  babbla" 
And  what  possible  use  can  there   be  in  speculating  whether  there 

^  A  competent  medical  authority,  a  surgeon  of  high  standing,  informs  me  that, 
nnder  the  circumstances  narrated,  no  blood  would  have  flowed,  so  that  there  would 
haye  been  no  "  bright  red  scratch,"  which  alone  seems  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this 
fantastic  story. 
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be  any  " mental  telegraphy"  with  referencd  to  each  a  story,  when 
really  there  ia  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story  itself  ? 

Similar  criticism  appears  to  me  to  apply  to  all  these  stories.  Some 
of  them  are  obvioasly  unworthy  of  serious  examination  by  a  serious 
seeker  after  truth.  Such  are  t^ose  in  which  the  supposed  ghost- 
seers  refuse  to  allow  their  names  to  be  made  public,  and,  for  some 
doubtless  excellent  but  unexplained  reason,  decline  to  divulge  what 
the  ghosts  directed  them  to  do  !  Such  a  story  is  that  of  the  ficti- 
tious "  Mrs.  Claughton "  at  the  fictitious  town  of  ''  Bapingham/' 
and  the  fictitious  village  of  ''  Meresby/'  of  which  Mr.  Lang  says  that 
it  "  is,  and  must  probably  remain,  entirely  devoid  of  proof,  as  far 
as  any  kind  of  ghostly  influence  is  concerned."  Mr.  Lang  in  his 
preface  says,  ''  In  not  publishing  the  names  I  only  take  the  common 
privilege  of  writers  on  medicine  and  psychology."  Yes,  but  as  a 
rule  writers  on  medicine  and  psychology  (i.e.,  scientific  psychology) 
do  not  publish  tales  of  the  marvellous.  We  are  generally  safe  in 
assuming  that  a  medical  man  does  not  invent  or  publish  false  de- 
tails with  regard  to  his  cases.  Yet  even  as  to  these  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  a  healthy  and  discriminating  scepticism.  In  the  case  of 
a  quack  wishing  to  advertise  his  cures  a  sensible  man  will  attach  no 
credence  to  such  alleged  cases.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the 
psychologist  (and  is  not  your  telepathist  a  psychologist  ?),  if  he  tells 
us  marvellous  tales  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  for  the  proof,  which 
failing  we  shall  pass  on  to  matters  of  more  mundane  concern.  As 
for  ''  Mrs.  Claughton,"  since  this  is  but  a  fictitious  name  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  express  my  belief  that  ''  Mrs.  Claughton  " 
is  either  mad,  or  an  impostor,  or  probably  both.  It  would  be  a 
ridiculous  waste  of  time  if  we  were  to  consider  her  tale  as  worthy 
of  serious  criticism.  Oh  !  but  in  this  and  other  instances  *'  the 
names  are  known  to  the  managers  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research."  Indeed  !  How  interesting  !  But  I  really  do  not  see 
how  that  helps  us.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  seriously  suggested  that  I 
should  accept  as  true  pseudonymous  tales  of  the  marvellous  because 
certain  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  (I  tremble  as  I  write  it)  I 
have  no  sort  of  confidence,  know  how  to  fill  in  the  real  names  of 
the  actors  in  the  Miracle  Play.  No ;  there  is  at  least  one  very 
obvious  and  necessary  rule,  viz.  that  if  the  witnesses  decline  to  give 
their  names  to  the  public,  the  public  should  decline  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  witnesses. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  another  typical  story,  to  which  the 
above  objection  does  not  apply.  It  is  a  story  of  a  so-called 
"  Phantasm  of  the  Living  " ;  a  very  old  one,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  Mr.  Lang's  book  it  is  called  the  story 
of  *'  The  dying  Mother."  One  Mrs.  GrofiEe  of  Rochester  was  lying 
ill  at  her  father's  house  at  West  Mulling,  about  nine  miles  from  her 
own  house.     There  she  died  on  June  4,  1691.     The  day  before  her 
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death  ''  ehe  grew  very  impatiently  deeirons  to  see  her  two  children^ 
whom  she  bad  left  at  home  to  the  oare  of  a  nnrse.  She  prayed 
her  husband  to  hire  a  horse,  for  she  must  go  home  and  die  with  the 
children."     She  was,  however,  too  ill  to  be  moved. 

**  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  <the  morning  she  fell  into  a  trance.. 
One  widow  Turner,  who  watched  with  her  that  night,  says  that  her  eyes 
were  open  and  fixed  and  her  jaw  fallen.  Mrs.  Turner  put  her  band  upon 
her  mouth  and  nostrils,  but  could  perceive  no  breath.  She  thought  her 
to  be  in  a  fit,  and  doubted  whether  she  were  dead  or  alive.  The  next 
morning  the  d3ring  woman  told  her  mother  that  she  had  been  at  home 
with  her  children.  .  .  .  '  I  was  with  them  last  night  when  I  was  asleep.' 
The  nurse  at  Rochester,  Widow  Alexander  by  name,  aifirms,  and  says  she 
will  take  her  oath  before  a  magistrate  and  receive  the  sacrament  upon  it, 
that  a  little  before  two  o'clock  that  morning  she  saw  the  likeness  of  the 
said  Mary  Goffe  come  out  of  the  next  chamber  (where  the  elder  child  lay 
in  a  bed  by  itself),  the  door  being  left  open,  and  stood  by  her  bedside  Cor 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  younger  child  was  there  lying  by  her. 
Her  eyes  moved  and  her  mouth  went,  but  she  said  nothing.  The  nurse,, 
moreover,  says  that  she  was  perfectly  awake ;  it  was  the  daylight,  being 
one  of  the  longest  days  in  the  year.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  stead- 
fastly on  the  apparition.  In  that  time  she  heard  the  bridge  dock  strike 
two,  and  a  whDe  after  said,  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  what  art  thou  ? '  Thereupon  the  apparition  removed  and  went 
away ;  she  slipped  on  her  clothes  and  followed,  but  what  became  on't  she 
cannot  tell.  Mrs.  Alexander  then  walked  out  of  doors  till  six,  when  she 
persuaded  some  neighbours  to  let  her  in.  She  told  her  adventure ;  they 
failed  to  persuade  her  that  she  had  dreamed  it.  On  the  same  day  the 
neighbour's  wife,  Mrs.  Sweet,  went  to  West  Mulling,  saw  Mrs.  Gk>ffe 
before  her  death,  and  heard  from  Mrs.  Goffe's  mother  the  story  of  her 
daughter's  dream  of  her  children,  Mrs.  Sweet  not  having  mentioned  the 
nurse's  stoiy  of  the  apparition." 

Now,  mark,  this  is  a  story  of  the  appearance  of  a  person  still 
living.  Assuming  the  story  to  be  trae,  either  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  '*  astral  body  "  as  well  as  an  ordinary  body,  or  the  nurse  had 
an  hallucination.  In  the  latter  case  the  Psychical  Besearch  Society 
would,  I  presume,  say  that  this  was  a  case  of  "  telepathy/' the  nund 
of  the  nurse  having  been  afiected  by  what  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  dying  woman.  But  Mrs.  Goffe's  one  desire  was  to  see 
her  children,  and  why  that  natural  longing  of  the  mother  should 
have  affected  the  mind  of  the  nnrse,  so  as  *'  to  visualise "  Mi& 
Goffe  to  Mrs.  Alexander,  does  not  appear  by  any  means  obvious.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  either  of  the  children  saw  anything.  Mr. 
Lang's  comment  is  '*  That  poor  Mrs.  Goffe  walked  to  Boohester  and 
returned  undetected,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  is  difficolt  to 
believe."  Decidedly  it  is,  and  I  would  put  forward  no  such  theory* 
The  ''  rationalistic  "  explanation  of  marvels  has  long  since  yielded 
to  the  ^'  mythical."  But  Mrs.  Goffe's  astral  body  was  seen  to  walk. 
She  came  out  of  one  room  into  another.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand this.  Is  the  ''  astral  body "  supposed  to  have  walked  from 
West  Mulling  to  Bochester  and  back  ?  I  presume  not  I  imagine 
that  an  "  astral  body  "  is  at  a  place  by  merely  willing  to  be  there». 
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Bat  if  80,  why  walk  from  one  room  to  another  ?  If  it  is  not  necessary 
to  walk  eighteen  miles,  why  shonld  it  be  necessary  to  walk  eighteen 
feet  ?  The  ^  astral  body  "  should  simply  he  by  one  bedside,  and 
then  he  by  the  other,  sapposing  it  is  beyond  the  capacities  of  astral 
bodies  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 

Bnt  it  may  be  objected  that  this  criticism  does  not  apply  sappos- 
ing the  appearance  was  only  a  telepathic  hallacination  on  the  part 
of  the  nnrse.  Well,  it  is  not,  of  coarse,  impossible  that  the  norse 
was  thinking  about  Mrs.  Groffe,  knowing  that  she  was  dying,  and 
imagined  that  she  saw  her  in  the  room.  Bat  her  story  is  rather 
a  carious  one.  She  looked  at  the  apparition  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  she  spoke  to  it.  Immediately  she  spoke  '*  the 
apparition  removed  and  went  away."  The  nurse  puts  on  her 
clothes  and  follows  but  cannot  find  it.  She  goes  out  of  doors  till 
six  o'clock,  having  left  the  house  soon  after  two,  and  then  she  goes 
to  some  neighbours.  What  became  of  the  poor  children  all  this 
time  is  not  stated.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  there  was 
nobody  with  them  except  the  nurse.  In  justice  to  good  Mrs. 
Alexander,  I  think  we  should  hesitate  before  accepting  this  part  of 
her  story.  But  why  are  we  asked  to  believe  the  story  at  all? 
Why,  because  '*  the  Bev.  Thomas  Tilson,  minister  (non-conformiug) 
of  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  sent  it  on  July  6,  1691,  to  Baxter  for  his 
Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  The  woman,  Mary  Goffe,  died  on 
June  4,  1691.  Mr.  Tilson's  informants  were  her  father,  speaking 
on  the  day  after  her  burial ;  the  nurse,  with  two  corroborative  neigh- 
bours, on  July  2 ;  the  mother  of  Mary  Qofie ;  the  minister  who 
attended  her,  and  one  woman  who  sat  up  with  her — all  'sober 
intelligent  persons.' "  On  this  Mr.  Lang  remarks :  '^  Not  many 
stories  have  such  good  evidence  in  their  favour."  Evidence,  in- 
deed !  It  may  have  been  evidence  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Tilson  in 
1691,  but  how  can  it  be  evidence  to  ual  This  Bev.  Thomas  Tilson 
may  have  had  no  qualifications  at  all  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their 
stories.  What  the  Bev.  Thomas  Tilson  wished  to  prove  evidently 
was  that  the  spirit  of  Mary  Gofie  could  leave  her  body  and  visit 
her  children  in  visible  shape  even  before  her  death,  for  he  sends 
the  story  to  Baxter  for  his  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  With 
that  object  he  appears  to  have  taken  down  the  stories  told  him  by 
the  various  persons  referred  to.  What  the  minister  who  attended 
Mrs.  Grofie  could  have  told  him  is  not  clear,  for  we  are  only  informed 
that  '^  A  minister  who  lives  in  the  town  was  with  her  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  to  whom  she  expressed  good  hopes  in  the  mercies  of 
God  and  a  willingness  to  die.  But,  said  she,  it  is  my  misery  that 
I  cannot  see  my  children."  This  is  natural  enough,  but  one  fails  to 
■ee  how  it  tends  to  prove  the  alleged  fact  of  Mrs.  Gofie's  appearance 
to  the  nurse.     That  the  dying  mother  dreamed  she  saw  her  children 
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is  extremely  probable.  The  whole  importance  of  the  story,  if  im- 
portance it  can  be  said  to  have,  evidently  tnms  upon  the  nnrse's 
evidence,  and  of  this  we  really  know  nothing.  Was  the  nurse 
closely  questioned  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  time  of  the  ocour^ 
rence  ?  Was  she  a  person  of  good  character,  especially  as  regards 
veracity  ?  Can  we  be  sure  that  she  gave  the  same  story  to  the 
"  neighbonrs " — whoever  they  were — as  she  gave  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tilson  ?  Is  not  this  jast  the  case  where  a  jodidoas 
cross-examination  might  have  blown  the  whole  story  oat  of 
Court? 

How  absurd  to  require  us  to  believe  a  myth  of  this  description 
because  it  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tilson  said  that  some 
other  people  said  that  certain  extraordinary  things  happened 
one  night  in  June  1691  !  Yet  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lang 
that ''  not  many  (ghost)  stories  have  such  good  evidence  in  their 
favour  " ! 

But  this  is  really  nothing,  for  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  this 
''  telepathy "  takes  place  not  only  between  persons  who  are  living, 
but  also  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  As  Dr.  Weatherly  writeSi 
''This  learned  Society  (viz.,  the  Psychical  Research  Society)  has 
flown  to  the  theory  of  thought-transference,  calling  it  telepathy ; 
and  in  trying  to  explain  some  of  the  phantasms  of  the  dead,  and 
more  especially  those  that  have  appeared  to  more  than  one  person 
at  the  same  time,  suggest  that  these  '  hallucinatory  ghosts '  are 
caused  by  telepathic  communication  between  th<U  part  of  tlie  departed 
person  which  has  survived  the  change  of  decUh  and  the  mind  of  the 
subject  of  the  hallucination."  This,  adds  Dr.  Weatherly,  *'is  too 
far-fetched,  too  wildly  theoretical  for  me  to  either  believe  in  or 
discuss.''  ^  It  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  assumption,  bat  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  cannot  be  disproved.  Those  who  delight  to  believe 
in  the  marvellous  may  well  accept  it,  and  the  tenacity  of  their  belief 
will  doubtless  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  evidence. 

This  ''telepathy,"  Mr.  Lang  tells  us,^  '*is  quite  an  old  idea. 
Bacon  calls  it  '  sympathy '  between  two  distant  minds,  sympathy  so 
strong  that  one  communicates  with  the  other  without  using  the 
recognised  channels  of  the  senses.  Izaak  Walton  explains  in  the 
same  way  Dr.  Donne's  vision,  in  Paris,  of  his  wife  and  dead  child. 
*  If  two  lutes  are  strung  to  an  exact  harmony,  and  one  is  struck,  the 
other  sounds,'  argues  Walton."  Yes,  if  the  lutes  are  dose  to  one 
another;  but  let  one  lute  be  in  London  and  the  other  in  South 
Africa,  though  one  be  struck  never  so  loudly  the  other  wiU  remain 
silent.  ''  Two  minds,"  continues  Mr.  Lang, ''  may  be  as  harmonioosly 
attuned  and  communicate  with  the  other.     Of  course,  in  the  case  of 

^  The  Supernatural,  by  L.  A.  Weatherly,  M.D.,  and  J.  W.  Maskelyne,  p.  141. 

^  Dreams  and  Ofiosts,  p.  28,  note.  He  does  not  give  the  reference  to  Bacon. 
Perhaps  there  was  telepathic  sympathy  between  Bacon's  mind  and  Shakespeare's  1 
Who  can  say  7 
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the  lutes,  there  are  actnal  vibrations,  physical  facts.  Bat  we  know 
nothing  of  vibrations  in  the  brain  which  can  traverse  space  to 
another  brain." 

With  the  last  sentence  I  am  in  fall  agreement.  We  certainly 
know  nothing  of  such  vibrations,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence  in  favour  of  such  intercommunication 
between  brains,  living  or  dead.  In  the  case  of  the  dead  the  sugges- 
tion is  somewhat  strange,  for  the  idea  of  the  departed  possessing  a 
brain  is  certainly  a  novel  one. 

Tet  this  belief  has  received  the  patronage  of  at  least  one  man  of 
science,  for  Sir  William  Crookes,  speaking  as  President  of  the  British 
Association,  talked  of  *'the  fundamental  law  that  thoughts  and 
images  may  be  transferred  from  one  mind  to  another  without  the 
agency  of  the  recognised  organs  of  sense."  Why  such  a  law,  if 
Bach  there  be,  should  be  termed  ''  fundamental  "  it  seems  impossible 
to  say.  It  would  appear  to  be  no  more  ''  fundamental "  than  any 
other  natural  law.  But  is  there  any  such  law  ?  Or,  if  so,  can  it 
operate  when  thousands  of  miles  separate  the  one  brain  from  the 
other  ?  Most  assuredly  we  shall  not  accept  the  statement  on  the 
ipse  dixit  of  any  scientific  man,  however  eminent.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  man  may  have  great  scientific  attainments,  and  yet,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  and  character,  be  quite  unfitted  to  weigh 
and  sift  evidence ;  to  disentangle  the  truth  from  the  mazes  of  human 
falsehood  and  human  credulity.  Learned  professors  of  science  have 
not  unfrequently  been  taken  in  by  the  vulgar  imposture  of  a 
spiritualistic  medium  whose  tricks  have  subsequently  been  detected 
and  exposed  by  men  of  far  less  eminence  but  of  more  practical 
knowledge  and  experience. 

I  submit,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  wonderful  supposed  law  or  faculty.  Most  alleged 
cases  may  be  explained  with  certainty  as  simple  coincidences. 
Thousands  of  mothers,  for  example,  think  of  their  sons  in  distant 
regions,  long  to  see  them,  are  extremely  anxious  about  them,  and  it 
not  unfreqnently  happens  that  one  of  these  anxious  mothers  dreams  of 
her  son,  or  even  has  an  '^  hallucination  "  that  he  has  appeared  to  her. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a.  hundred  nothing  further  happens  and 
nothing  further  is  said  about  the  dream  or  appearance  ;  but  in  the 
handredth  case  the  mother  receives  news  that  her  son  is  dead.  The 
story  is  repeated  on  all  hands.  How  mysterious !  '^  A  clear  case  of 
spiritoal  appearance,"  say  the  believers  in  the  supernatural.  ''  A  clear 
case  of  telepathy,"  say  the  pseudo-scientists  of  modern  times.  It  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  a  case  of  the  law  (shall  we  say 
"  fundamental  "  law  ?)  of  chances.  Where  millions  of  shots  are  always 
being  fired  at  the  target,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  some  did  not 
hit  now  and  then. 

But,  as  Dr.  Weatherly  writes : 
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^  If  there  is  any  sound  truth  in  your  theory  of  telepathy,  how  comes  it 
that,  with  the  thousands  of  deaths  and  times  of  danger  of  those  far  away 
from  all  whom  they  love  and  h^ld  most  dear,  so  few  cases  of  so-called  tele- 
pathic communication  are  recorded  ?  .  •  .  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
any  great  battlefield.  Look  at  the  hundreds  of  dying  soldiers,  whose 
thoughts  must  be  concentrated  with  all  the  mental  force  possible  upon  wives 
left  sorrowing,  of  children  whom  they  will  never  see  again,  of  fathers  or 
mothers  who  are  anxiously  waiting  to  welcome  them  once  more  to  their 
happy  homes,  and  then  ask  the  question  :  How  many  cases  do  we  read  of, 
in  which  a  vision  of  the  dying  soldier  has  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death 
to  those  he  has  left  at  home?" 

Tet  at  the  same  time  we  may  add,  many  wives,  mothers,  and 
children  must  be  thinking  of  these  far-away  loved  ones,  and  so  have 
all  that  expectancy  of  thought  which  would  make  them  easy 
recipients  of  hallucinatory  visions. 

**  Again,"  asks  Dr.  Weatherly,  *'  if  there  is  such  a  mental  property  as 
this  telepathy,  which  can,  by  great  mental  concentration  and  increased 
mental  energy,  flash  across  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  such  a  sensa- 
tion that  the  mind  to  which  the  message  is  sent  can  see  the  re-presented 
figure,  or  hear  the  re-presented  voice,  how  do  these  three  learned  men  ^  ex- 
plain why  this  is  not  more  often  and  more  effectively  used  ?  Why  is  it  that 
such  a  wonderful  power  is  not  made  the  means  of  doing  some  substantial 
good,  of  preventing  dangers  by  warnings,  of  summoning  to  the  death-bed 
the  one  the  dying  person  so  longs  to  see,  of  signalling  to  the  nearest 
medical  man  for  that  help  which  may  save  the  life  fast  ebbing  away  ?  .  .  . 
Because,  I  answer,  it  is  all  in  the  theoretical  fancy  of  those  who  believe 
in  it,  and  lias  no  true  reality  at  all.  Remember,  I  am  not  now  writing  of 
experimental  telepathy  so  called,  but  of  the  spontaneous  telepathic  theory 
as  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  phantasms  of  the  living."  ^ 

Let  us  now  consider  yet  another  story  retold  by  Mr.  Lang,  viz., 
Lord  Brougham's  so-called  ghost  story.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fix>m 
the  believer's  point  of  view,  because  it  has  been  committed  to  writing 
by  the  subject  himself,  a  man  well  known  to  fame,  and  one  who  was 
brought  up,  as  Mr«  Lang  says,  under  the  rigime  of  common  sense. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Lang  further  says,  "  his  lordship  was  not 
reckoned  precisely  a  veracious  man."  He  was  certainly  an  eccentric 
and  somewhat  flighty  genius,  and  for  so  great  a  man  he  seems  to 
have  suffered  in  a  singular  degree  from  the  complaint  called  vanity, 
which  often  proves  very  unfavourably  to  strict  veracity.  Still  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  deliberately  concocted  a  fable^ 
But  we  must  remember  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  ''  Madam,  it  is  more 
from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that  there 
is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world."     It  is  quite  possible  that  Lord 

1  Viz.,  Messrs.  Gurney,  Myers,  and  Podmore  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Poor 
Edmund  Gurney.  "  I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  most  excellent  fancy,"  and  an 
excellent  good  fellow  to  boot,  bat  a  man  of  all  too  vivid  imagination  for  the  task  of 
a  scientific  investigator  in  cases  where  human  testimony  haJn  to  be  dispassionately 
weighed  and  sifted. 

*  The  Supernatural,  p.  148.  See  also  Dr.  Weatherly *s  remarks  on  the  case  of  Mn. 
Eenon  Bruce.  Unfortunately  ghosts,  spirits,  and  "telepathic"  visions  never  do 
anything  good  and  nsef  uL 
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Brougham  may  have  made  an  error  as  to  one  important  particniar, 
in  which  case  all  significance  that  the  story  would  otherwise  possess, 
even  as  an  example  of  a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  vanishes 
into  air. 

I  will  now  give  the  story  in  extenso  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Brougham's  Memoirs}  Mr.  Lang  has  much  abbreviated  it,  and 
thereby  omitted  certain  passages  which  are  not,  I  think,  without 
importance.  Lord  Brougham  was  travelling  in  Sweden  in  December 
1799,  and  thus  records  the  incident  in  question : 

^*Dec.  19. — We  set  out  from  Gottenburg  at  nine,  determining  to  make 
for  Norway,  in  the  almost  certain  expectation  of  finding  a  vessel  there  for 
flome  port  in  Scotland."  Near  Kongelf  they  had  to  cross  the  river  by  a 
ferry,  "  and  we  were  stopped  for  about  two  hours,  in  the  most  intense 
•oold,  till  the  ice  could  be  broken.  At  Kongelf  we  stopped  to  eat  some  of 
our  cold  provisions,  and  then  continued  our  journey  in  the  dark.  The 
^aurriage  being  shut  we  were  not  actually  frozen,  but  the  road  was  execrably 
rough,  and  we  went  at  a  foot's  pace ;  besides,  it  was  more  hilly  than  is 
usual  in  Sweden.  At  one  in  the  morning,  arriving  at  a  decent  inn,  we 
decided  to  stop  the  night,  and  found  a  couple  of  comfortable  rooms.  Tired 
with  the  cold  of  yesterday,  I  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a  hot  bath 
before  I  turned  in.  And  here  a  most  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me 
— so  remarkable  that  I  must  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning.     After  I 

left  the  High  School  I  went  with  G ,  my  most  intimate  friend,  to 

attend  the  classes  in  the  University.  There  was  no  divinity  class,  but  we 
frequently  in  our  walks  discussed  and  speculated  upon  many  grave  sub- 
jects— among  others  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  on  a  future  state. 
This  question,  and  the  possibility,  I  will  not  say  of  ghosts  walking,  but  of 
the  dead  appearing  to  the  living,  were  subjects  of  much  speculation ;  and 
we  actually  committed  the  folly  of  drawing  up  an  agreement,  toritien  with 
cur  bloody  to  the  efiect  that  whichever  of  us  died  first  should  appear  to  the 
other,  and  thus  solve  any  doubts  we  had  entertained  of  the  '  life  after 

death.'     After  we  had  finished  our  classes  at  the  college,  G went  to 

India,  having  got  an  appointment  there  in  the  Civil  service.  He  seldom 
wrote  to  me,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  I  had  almost  forgotten 
him ;  moreover,  his  family  having  little  connection  with  Edinburgh,  I 
seldom  saw  or  heard  anything  of  them,  or  of  him  through  them,  so  that 
all  the  old  schoolboy  intimacy  had  died  out,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
hia  existence.  I  had  taken,  as  I  have  said,  a  warm  bath  ;  and  while  lying 
in  it  and  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  heat,  after  the  late  freezing  I  had 
undergone,  I  turned  my  head  round  looking  towards  the  chair  on  which 
I  had  deposited  my  clothes,  as  I  was  about  to  get  up  after  the  bath.  On 
the  chair  sat  G— — ,  looking  calmly  at  me.  How  I  got  out  of  the  bath  I 
know  not,  but  on  recovering  my  senses  I  found  myself  sprawling  on  the 
floor.     The  apparition,  or  whatever  it  was  that  had  taken  the  likeness  of 

G ,  had  disappeared.     This  vision  produced  such  a  shock  that  I  had  no 

inclination  to  tidk  about  it,  or  to  speak  about  it  even  to  Stuart ;  but  the 
impression  it  made  upon  me  was  too  vivid  to  be  easily  forgotten  ;  and  so 
strongly  was  I  affected  by  it,  that  I  have  here  written  down  the  whole 
history,  with  the  date,  December  19,  and  all  the  particulais,  as  they  are 
now  fresh  before  me.  No  doubt  I  had  fallen  asleep ;  and  that  the  appear- 
ance presented  so  distinctly  to  my  eyes  was  a  dream,  I  cannot  for  a 

moment  doubt ;  yet  for  years  I  had  had  no  communication  with  G ,  nor 

had  there  been  anything  to  recall  him  to  my  recollection  ;  nothing  had 

1  Vol.  L,  p.  201. 
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taken  place  during  our  Swedish  travels  either  connected  with  G or  with 

India,  or  with  anything  relating  to  him,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family. 
I  recollected  quickly  enough  our  old  discussion  and  the  bargain  we  had 

made.     I  could  not  discharge  from  my  mind  the  impression  that  G 

must  have  died,  and  that  his  appearance  to  me  was  to  be  received  by  me 
as  a  proof  of  a  future  state  ;  yet  all  the  while  I  felt  convinced  thai;  the 
whole  was  a  droam ;  and  so  painfully  vivid,  and  so  unfading  was  the  • 
impression,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  talk  of  it,  or  to  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it.  I  finished  dressing,  and  as  we  had  agi*eed  to  make 
an  early  start,  I  was  ready  by  six  o'clock,  the  hour  of  our  early  breakfast." 

Then  folio wa  this  comment,  written  at  Brongham  Hall,  on 
October  16,  1862  : 

"  I  have  just  been  coppng  out  from  my  journal  the  account  of  this 
strange  dream :  Certissima  mortis  iinago  I  And  now  to  finish  the  story 
begun  above  sixty  years  since.     Soon  after  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  there 

arrived  a  letter  from  India  announcing  G 's  death  and  stating  that  he 

had  died  on  December  1 9  !  Singular  coincidence  1  Yet  when  one  reflects 
on  the  vast  number  of  dreams  which  night  after  night  pass  through  our 
brains,  the  number  of  coincidences  between  the  vision  and  the  event  are 
perhaps  fewer  and  less  remarkable  than  a  fair  calculation  of  chances  would 
warrant  us  to  expect.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  considering  the  variety  of  our 
thoughts  in  sleep,  and  that  they  all  bear  some  analogy  to  the  aiiairs  of  life, 
that  a  dream  should  sometimes  coincide  with  a  contemporaneous  or  even 
with  a  future  event.  This  is  not  much  more  wonderful  than  that  a  person 
whom  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  should  appear  to  us  at  the  very  moment 
we  had  been  thinking  or  speaking  of  him.  So  common  is  this  that  it  has 
for  ages  grown  into  the  proverb  *  Speak  of  the  devil.'  I  believe  every  such 
seeming  miracle  is,  like  every  ghost  story,  capable  of  explanation." 

Mr.  Lang  is  severely  critical  on  these  rationalising  reflections 
sabsequently  made  by  Lord  Brongham. 

**  This,"  he  writes,  "  is  a  concession  to  common  sense,  and  argues  an 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  sane  and  (apparently)  waking  men  may  have 
hallucinations.  On  the  theory  that  we  may  have  inappreciable  moments 
of  sleep  when  we  think  ourselves  awake,  it  is  not  an  ordinary  but  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence  that  Brougham  should  have  had  that  peculiar  moment 

of  the  *  dream  *  of  G on  the  day  or  night  of  G 's  death,  while  the 

circumstance  that  he  had  made  a  compact  with  G multiplies  the  odds 

against  accident  in  a  ratio  which  mathematicians  may  calculate.  Brougham 
was  used  to  dreams  like  other  people ;  he  was  not  shocked  by  them.  This 
dream  *•  produced  such  a  shock  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  talk  about  it' 
Even  on  Brougham's  showing,  then,  this  dream  was  a  thing  unique  in  his 
experience,  and  not  one  of  the  swarm  of  visions  of  sleep.  Thus  his  in- 
cluding it  among  these,  while  his  whole  language  shows  that  he  himself 
did  not  really  reckon  it  among  these,  is  an  example  of  the  fallacies  of 
common  sense." 

Thus  Mr.  Lang ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  his  own 
criticism  is  an  example  of  fallacy,  though  possibly  not  of  "  the 
fallacies  of  common  sense."  Supposing  the  story  to  be  trne,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  Brougham  had  nodded  off  to  sleep  in  his  bath. 
He  had  had  a  long  day's  travelling ;  had  been  half  froeen ;  was 
very  tired ;  arrives  at  an  inn  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and. 
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"  before  InrniDg  in/'  luxuriates  in  a  hot  bath.  What  more  likely  to 
entice  the  "dewy  feathered  sleep ?"^  "No  doubt  I  had  fallen 
asleep,"  he  writes.  Mr.  Lang  comments,  in  parenthesis,  ''he  has 
jnst  said  that  he  was  awake."  Brougham  uses  no  such  words.  He 
dots  write  that  he  was  '^  about  to  get  out  of  the  bath/'  and  so 
probably  he  was^  at  the  moment  when  Morpheus  took  possession  of 
him.  If  he  unconsciously  nodded  off  to  sleep  for  a  few  seconds,  his 
waking  impression  would  naturally  be  that  the  dream-vision  occurred 
to  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  rise,  for  that  was  his  last  impression 
before  slumber  came  upon  him.^  As  he  nods  off  he  is  looking 
towards  the  chair,  and  on  the  chair  are  clothes.  A  dream  illusion 
converts  these  clothes  into  a  clothed  form  with  the  face  of  his  friend 

G .     That  Brougham  should  see  G in  a  dream  was  not  at 

all  an  unlikely  thing.     G was  his  "  most  intimate  friend." 

They  had  been  schoolfellows,  and  had  afterwards  attended  classes  in 
the  Edinburgh  University  together.  It  could  not  have  been  so  very 
long  since  he  had  seen  his  friend,  for  he  was  only  twenty-one  at  the 
time,  having  been  born  on  September  19,  1778.     We  are  not  told 

at  what  date  G left  the  University,  but  it  was  "  after  we  had 

finished  our  classes  at  the  college."  Now  Brougham  entered  the 
University  in  October  1792,  and  we  are  told  by  his  biographer^  that 
in  1795,  "  having  finished  the  four-years  course,  he  began  to  read 
law."  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  here,  for  the  four-years 
course  would  bring  him  to  1796.  However  that  may  be,  it  appears 
that  he  had  not  been  separated  from  his  '^  most  intimate "  friend 
for  more  than  four  years  at  the  most.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  he  did  not  think  of  him  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
true  that  he  says  "  there  has  been  nothing  to  call  him  to  my  recol- 
lection.'* He  may  have  thought  of  him  for  all  that  (though  possibly 
the  fact  that  he  had  done  so  might  have  escaped  him) ;  indeed,  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  such  was  the  case;  for  a  friend  so 
intimate,  so  bound  to  a  man,  an  occasional  correspondent,  and  so 
recently  parted  from  him,  is  seldom  for  a  long  time  absent  from  his 

mind.     No  doubt,  if  it  be  true  that  G actually  died  that  night, 

the  coincidence  is  a  very  singular  one,  but  it  is  quite  erroneous  to 
think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  compact  "  multiplies  the  odds  " 
against  it,  as  Mr.  Lang  supposes.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  of 
the  compact  would  make  the  young  Brougham  much  more  likely  to 
think  and  dream  of  his  absent  friend.  It  "  multiplies  the  odds  "  in 
favour  of  such  a  dream,  and,  therefore,  makes  the  coincidence  more 
likely   to  occur.     And    why   should    not  Brougham   include  this 

>  Every  reader  will  remember  Mr.  Bnrnand's  delightful  description  of  how  the 
hero  of  Happy  ThoughtM  fell  a  victim  to  Morpheas  in  a  hot  bath  after  a  day  with  the 
harriers. 

*  If  he  had  been  awake  all  the  time  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  hare  found  him- 
self **  sprawling  on  the  floor."  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  he  had  a  faint  or  a  fit  of  some  kind. 

'  In  the  Di^ionary  of  National  Biography. 
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appearance  among  his  dreams  simply  becanse  it  shocked  him,  and 
he  had  no  inclination  to  talk  about  it  ?  That  it  shocked  him  as  hia 
other  dreams  had  not  shocked  him  is  not  nnnataral.  To  see  snch  a 
dream-appearance  of  his  friend,  with  whom  he  had  made  snch  a 
compact,  written  in  blood,  must  certainly  have  been  startling,  and 
not  a  little  shocking,  conveying  as  it  did,  and  naturally  would,  the 
impression  that  that  friend  was  probably  dead.  It  was  a  case  of 
g&ihus  dream,  species  shocking.  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  any  fallacy 
here,  whether  of  ''  common-sense  "  or  otherwise. 

Then,  says  Mr.  Lang,  ''  he  completes  his  fallacy  by  saying,  *  It  is 
not  much  more  wonderful  than  that  a  person  whom  we  had  no 
reason  to  expect  should  appear  to  us  at  the  very  moment  we  had 
been  speaking  or  thinking  of  him.'     But  Lord  Brougham  had  not 

been  speaking  or  thinking  of  G ;  *  there  had  been  nothing  ta 

call  him  to  my  recollection/  he  says."  But  this  is  to  misrepresent 
Lord    Brougham's  argument.     He  never  suggests  in  these  later 

comments  that  he  had  been  "  speaking  or  thinking  of  G ,"  and 

if  Mr.  Lang  had  printed  them  in  extenso,  instead  of  abbreviating 
them,  the  injustice  of  the  criticism  would  have  been  apparent.  All 
Brougham  says  is  that  it  is  not  much  more  wonderful  that  we 
sh«.  nld  dream  of  a  friend  at  the  time  when  he  is  dying  than  that  he 
should  appear  to  us  at  the  moment  when  we  are  thinking  or  speak- 
ing of  him.  Here  again  I  fail  to  see  where  the  "  fallacy  "  comes  in. 
After  all,  Lord  Brougham  was  a  pretty  good  logician,  and  perhaps 
better  than  his  critic. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  his  Lordship's  logic  as 
with  the  truth  of  his  story.  Let  us  examine  it  a  little  more 
closely.  There  is  one  thing  in  it  which  strikes  me  as  very  curious, 
and  on  which  a  cross-examiner  would  certainly  have  put  a  few 
questions.  Lord  Brougham  and  his  friend  had  arrived  at  an  inn, 
cold  and  tired,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  secured  two  com- 
fortable bedrooms.  Lord  Brougham  was  naturally  going  to  bed. 
He  took  his  hot  bath  before  he  "  turned  in."  Why  in  the  world, 
then,  does  he  want  to  dress  again  ?  Why  look  to  the  chair  where 
his  clothes  were  deposited  ?  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  dry  himself 
don  what  the  modem  hosier  calls  his  '^  slumber-wear,"  and  jump  into 
bed.  Yet,  says  he,  "  /  finished  dressing  :  and  as  we  had  agreed  to 
make  an  early  start  I  was  ready  by  six  o'clock,  the  hour  of  our 
early  breakfast."  This  leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  impression 
that,  after  the  occurrence,  his  lordship  dressed  himself,  and  eo  was 
ready  for  the  early  start,  as  though  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  at  alL 
Yet  that  he  did  go  to  bed  is  clear,  for  not  only  has  he  spoken  of 
'*  turning  in,"  but  the  next  entry  in  the  Diary  is  "  December  20,  up 
at  six  " !  It  really  seems  as  if  there  were  something  wrong  with  his 
narrative  altogether. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  whole  story.     It  ia 
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obyions  that  this  tale  has  no  signifioanoe  at  all,  even  to  the  student 

of  ooincidences,  nnless  it  be  certain  that  G really  did  die  on 

that  same  day  or  night.  What  is  the  proof  of  that  ?  Lord 
Brougham  apparently  makes  no  record  of  the  arrival  of  the  letter 

annoandng  G ^"s  death  till  1862,  sixty-three  years  afterwards, 

when  he  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  Why  did 
he  not  record  it  in  his  Diary  ?  or,  if  he  did  so,  why  does  he  not 
supply  OS  with  the  extract,  which  is  certainly  quite  as  important  as 
the  record  of  December  19,  1799  ?  Why  does  he  not  give  us  a 
copy  of  the  letter  ?  Did  he  preserve  it  ?  It  would  be  important 
evidence.  But  we  do  not  even  know  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He 
only  says,  '^  soon   after  my  return  to  Edinburgh,   there  arrived  a 

letter  from  India,  announcing  G 's  death,  and  stating  that  he 

had  died  on  December  19  " — -premmdhly  in  the  year  1799.  But 
what  if  he  is  mistaken,  this  old   man  of  eighty-four  ?     What  if 

6 really   died    some   months    before  or   some  months  after 

December  19,  1799  ?  In  that  case  the  story  is  but  a  very  ordinary 
one,  and  utterly  useless  to  the  ghost-hunter.     And  here  it  occurs  to 

one  to  ask  another  question.     Why  is  G 's  name  suppressed  ? 

This  was  a  man  who  had  been  Lord  Brougham's  ''  most  intimate 
friend  "  in  youth.  They  had  been  at  school  and  college  together,  and 
had  made  the  foolish  but  romantic  blood-written  compact.  Why 
does  not  Brougham  make  any  mention  of  this  man  in  his  records  of 
school  and  college  days  ?  Why  is  he  altogether  silent  about  him 
except  in  this  extraordinary  story  7     So  far  as  I  know,  the  public 

have  never  been  informed  to  this  day  who  G was.     Yet  how 

important  would  the  information  have  been !  Had  we  known  his 
name  and  history  we  might  have  verified  the  date  of  his  death.  As 
it  Lb,  he  is  a  mere  initial.  Beally  is  it  not  a  little  too  absurd  to  ask 
sensible  men  to  accept  a  ghost-story  on  such  a  mockery  of  evidence 
as  this  amounts  to  ?  For  myself,  I  think  that  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  fable  is  that  an  old  man,  wishing  to  put  the 
coping-stone  upon  a  curious  story,  had  fallen  an  easy  victim  to  error 

in  thinking  that  Qt (whoever  he  may  have  been)  bad  died  at 

file  precise  date  upon  which  he  had  had  his  dream  in  the  bath  ; 

whereas  "  in  truth  and  in  fact,"  as  the  indictments  say,  G had 

not  died  at  this  date,  but  at  some  other  time ! 

I  think,  then,  the  strong  probability  is  that  Lord  Brougham  was 
not  exempt  from  the  common  failing  of  unconsciously  straying  from 
the  truth  in  such  matters ;  but  if  the  story  is  true,  and  the  death 

really  occurred  on  the  date  mentioned,  then  either  :  (1)  G 's  ghost 

or  spirit  appeared  to  Brougham  in  pursuance  of  the  compact ;  or 
(2)  it  was  a  case  of  *'  telepathy  *' ;  or  (3)  the  explanation  is  dream 
(or  possibly^  but  not  probably,  waking  hallucination),  coincidental 

with  O ^^s  death,  as  Brougham  supposed  it  to  be.    Now  if  G 's 

spirit  appeared  in  pursuance  of  the  compact  to  assure  Brougham  of  an 
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after  life,  I  think  we  are  jastly  entitled  to  complain  that  other 
spirits  do  not  appear  to  give  ns  a  similar  assnrance.  It  is  surely 
not  necessary  to  have  a  blood-written  compact  to  give  them  the 
power  of  so  returning,  and  it  is  a  question  of  the  very  greatest 
interest  to  all  of  us.  Tet,  of  all  the  millions  of  hnman  beings  who 
die  daily,  hardly  one  is  to  be  foand  considerate  enough  to  appear  and 
set  our  doubts  at  rest !  Really  I  cannot  argue  seriously  with  the 
man  who  supposes  that  this  was  actually  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 
appearing  to  young  Brougham  in  accordance  with  this  silly  compact. 
One  is  not  entitled  to  say  ^  priori  that  it  is  impossible  that  dead 
men  have  spirit  forms  and  can  show  themselves  in  such  forms  to  the 
living,  but  to  accept  such  an  hypothesis  one  requires  very  cogent 
evidence  indeed.  To  accept  it  on  the  faith  of  such  stories  as  this 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  not  only  extremely  foolish  but  little  short 
of  criminal. 

Was  this,  then,  a  case  of  "  telepathy,"  as  the  "  S.  P.  E."  would 

say  ?     This  supposes  that  G ,  thinking  intently  of  Brougham  (as 

I  assume),  just  before  his  death  in  India,^  so  affects  Brougham's  mind 
in  Sweden  as  to  cause  him  to  have  a  vision  of  his  friend  sitting  on  a 
chair  and  "  lookiug  calmly  "  at  him ;  and  this  is  presented  to  us  as 
a  much  more  probable  hypothesis  than  that  of  dream  and  coincidence 
— if  coincidence  there  really  were.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  in  every  way  more  improbable.  Dreams  happen,  hallucinatioDS 
happen,  coincidences  happen,  but  of  ''  vibrations  in  the  brain  which 
can  traverse  space  to  another  brain,''  and  (it  may  be  added)  cause 
the  owner  of  brain  A.  to  behold  a  vision  of  the  owner  of  brain  B., 
there  is  really  no  evidence  at  all.  All  the  so-called  evidence  consists 
in  the  stories  themselves  to  explain  which  this  theory  was  invented. 
It  is  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  certain  alleged  facts  ;  but  the 
alleged  facts  can  hardly  be  called  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis.  Therefore,  until  some  real  and  cogent  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, •*  telepathy "  may,  as  I  venture  to  think  {p<ice  Sir  W. 
Crookes  and  the  '*  S.  P.  B."),  be  classed  with  that  body  of  unverified 
assumptions  which  the  late  Professor  Huxley  compendiously  described 
as  Pseudo-Science.^ 

^  But  conid  this  be  ro  7  The  death,  we  are  told,  occurred  on  December  19,  wherets 
Brougham  did  not  arrive  at  the  inn  till "'  one  in  the  morning  "  of  December  20.  The 
death,  therefore,  was  anterior  to  the  apparition,  so  that,  if  this  be  a  case  of  telepathy, 
it  must  be  telepathy  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  hour  in  India  would,  of 
course,  be  later  than  in  Sweden,  but,  as  neither  the  place  nor  the  hour  of  death  is 
stated,  I  have  not  attempted  to  work  out  the  equation  of  time. 

'  Suppose,  for  instance,  A.  claims  to  be  able  to  exercise  telepathic  inflnenoe  over 
B.  A.  is  in  liondon,  B.  is  in  Paris.  A.  undertakes  that  B.  shall  see  a  vision  of  him  at 
such  and  such  a  time.  B.  is  ignorant  of  A.'s  undertaking,  but  has  the  vision  at  the 
appointed  time.  Say,  further,  that  A.  and  B.  are  both  undoubted  witnesses  of  truth, 
and  that  there  is  no  possible  suspicion  of  collusion.  This  would  certainly  be  mme 
evidence  of  *'  telepathy,"  and  if  the  experiment  could  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
B,  being  in  each  case  ignorant  that  A.  would  even  be  thinking  of  him  at  or  about 
the  times  in  question,  then  the  evidence  would  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
Dr.  Hill  writes,  in  his  lecent  Introduction  to  Science^  p.  57 :  "  From  the  infi- 
nite sum   of  our  fancies  and  illusions  particular  instances  are  picked  out,  apoo 
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I   cannot  do   better  than   conclade   with   an    extract   from  Dr. 
Maudeley's  book,  Natural  Causes  and  SuperruUural  Seemings  : 

"  No  ghost  stories  are  more  striking,  more  widespread,  and  apparently 
better  attested  than  those  of  the  visible  apparitions  of  persons  at  the 
moment  of  death,  to  friends  or  others,  who  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  The  writers  of  an  article  on  *  Visible  Apparitions  '  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  July  1884,  who  are  secretaries  of  a  ghost-seeking  society, 
relate  a  case  of  the  kind  communicated  to  them  by  Sir  Edmund  Hornby, 
late  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Consular  Court  of  China  and  Japan,  who 
describes  himself  as  a  lawyer  by  education,  family,  and  tradition,  wanting 
in  imagination  and  no  believer  in  miracles.  It  was  his  habit  to  allow 
reporters  to  come  to  his  house  in  the  evening  to  get  his  written  judgment 
for  the  next  day's  paper.  On  this  occasion  he  had  written  out  his 
judgment  and  left  it  with  the  butler  for  the  reporter,  who  was  expected  to 
call  for  it.  BLaving  gone  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  he  was  awakened  soon  by  a 
rap  at  the  door,  which,  when  he  took  no  notice,  was  repeated.  In  reply  to 
his  call,  *Come  in,'  the  reporter  solemnly  entered  and  asked  for  his 
judgment.  Thereupon  ensued  a  dialogue  between  Sir  E.  Hornby — who 
referred  him  again  and  again  to  the  butler,  protesting  against  the  un- 
warrantable intrusion  of  the  reporter,  who  persisted  in  his  earnest 
request  for  his  judgment.  Impressed  at  last  by  his  solemn  earnestness, 
and  fearful  of  awakening  his  wife  (who  had  slept  soundly  during  all  the 
energetic  and  animated  dialogue),  Sir  Edmund  gave  him  4he  gist  of  the 
judgment,  which  he  appeared  to  take  down  in  shorthand,  after  which  he 
apologised  for  his  intrusion  and  withdrew.  It  was  then  just  half-past  one. 
When  Lady  Hornby  awoke,  as  she  did  immediately,  the  whole  incident 
was  related  to  her.  Next  day,  when  Sir  Edmund  entered  the  Court,  the 
usher  announced  to  him  the  sudden  death  of  the  reporter,  some  time 
between  one  and  half-past  one.  The  cause  of  death,  as  ascertained  by  a 
formal  inquest,  was  heart  disease.  The  poor  man  had  not  left  his  house 
the  night  before.  Here,  then,  is  a  precise  and  circumstantial  story, 
related  by  a  person  of  eminence  and  ability,  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence, 
and  confirmed  (for  the  writers  say  so)  by  his  wife.  Naturally  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  much  jubilant  attention,  from  those  who  were  specially 
interested  in  ghosts  and  apparitions.  The  Spectator  saw  in  it^  I  believe, 
incontestable  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world.  Amongst  others, 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  editor  of  the  North  China 
ffertM,  who  was  well  acqiiainted  with  Sir  Edmund  and  the  reporter 
alluded  to.  In  a  letter  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  (November  1884)  this 
gentleman  asks  the  editor  to  compare  the  story  with  the  following  remarks : 
(1)  Sir  Edmund  Hornby  says  Lady  Hornby  was  with  him  at  the  time, 
and  subsequently  awoke.  I  reply,  no  such  person  was  in  existence.  Sir 
Edmund's  second  wife  had  died  two  years  previously,  and  he  did  not  marry 
again  till  three  months  after  the  event  he  relates;  (2)  Sir  Edmxmd 
mentions  an  inquest  on  the  body.  I  reply,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ooroner,  that  no  such  inquest  was  ever  held  ;  (3)  Sir  Edmund's  story  turns 
upon  the  judgment  of  a  certain  case  which  was  to  be  delivered  next  day, 
January  20,  1875.  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  judgment  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette^  of  which  I  am  now  editor ;  (4)  Sir 

which  are  based  manrellona  tales  of  telepathic  commimication  and  premonitioa 
in  dreams.  If  thej  were  not  marvellous  they  would  not  be  remembered,  and  if  their 
maryellonsness  hardly  merits  the  telling,  a  tendency  is  innate  in  most  narrators  to 
faring  it  up  to  the  effective  standard.  Such  stories  as  have  been  published  are 
oonspicaoasly  wanting  in  the  only  kind  of  support  which  would  give  tnem  value  as 
eTidence— documenti^  corroboration.  Does  any  residuum  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, without  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  *  psychic  force/  remain  over  after 
ooincidence,  and  unconscious  and  conscious  lying  have  been  allowed  for?  The 
margin  of  evidence  is  strangely  narrow." 
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Edmund  says  that  the  reporter  died  at  one  in  the  morning.  This  is 
wholly  inaccurate;  he  died  between  8  and  9  A.ic  after  a  good  night's 
rest. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Nimteentk  Century  having  submitted  Mr.  Balfour's 
letter  to  Sir  E.  Hornby,  subjoins  that  gentleman's  rejoinder,  in  which| 
after  accusing  Mr.  Balfour  of  want  of  good  feeling  and  taste  in  not  having 
written  to  him  privately  instead  of  amusing  the  public  at  his  expense,  he 
practically,  though  ungraciously,  admits  the  whole  case  against  him.  It 
is  probable  that  similar  stories  of  the  kind  would  collapse  in  a  similar 
manner  were  they  tested  properly  by  independent  observation  and 
inquiry,  and  were  some  one  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  inquiry, 
and  having  made  it,  to  take  the  trouble  of  contradicting  and  exposing 
them." 

The  fact  is,  that  many  ghost-stories  which  are  solemnly  paraded 
as  proofs  that  spirits  do  at  times  "  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  " 
are  capable  of  a  very  simple  explanation  if  we  conld  only  get  at  the 
tnie  facts.  I  am  often  reminded  of  an  experience  of  my  own  a  good 
many  years  ago  when  I  went  the  Western  Circait.  I  arrived  at 
Bristol  one  evening  in  the  late  antnmn  (if  I  remember  right)  and 
got  to  the  Royal  Hotel  only  jnst  in  time  to  wash  and  make  myself 
presentable  for^  the  Circait  Mess.  I  had  a  bedroom  which  looked 
over  an  old  graveyard.  It  was  nearly  dark,  however,  and  I  did  not 
look  from  the  window  before  descending  to  dinner.  I  returned  to 
the  room  late  at  night,  opened  the  window  and  looked  ont.  To  my 
surprise  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  ill-defined  white  ghostly  figarea 
hovering  above  the  tombstones.  They  seemed  to  have  a  slight 
swaying  motion  to  and  fro,  bat  each  remained  suspended  a  few  feet 
above  the  grave  below.  It  seemed  very  remarkable,  this  vision  of 
these  ghostly  appearances  in  the  old  disased  graveyard.  Were  they 
ghosts  ?  Were  they  "  corpse-lights  "  ?  I  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
so  ultimately  drew  down  the  blind  and  got  to  bed.  The  next 
morning  the  secret  was  revealed.  Somebody  had  stretched  a  line 
>ver  the  graveyard,  and  to  this  were  suspended  several  white 
articles,  of  (I  think)  feminine  attire,  placed  there  to  dry !  There 
was  a  light  wind,  and  this  caused  the  mysterious  articles  to  sway 
gently  to  and  fro.  These  were  the  apparitions  that  had  so  puzzled 
me  the  night  before !  No  doubt  the  explanation  of  many  weird 
stories  is  equally  simple. 

In  truth  there  is  quite  as  much  so-called  evidence  for  witch- 
craft and  demonology  and  medisBval  miracles,  and  many  other  dis- 
carded superstitions,  as  there  is  for  the  ghost-story  of  modem 
civilisation.  But  the  ghost-story  is  popular,  and  probably  will  ever 
be  so.  There  is  a  fascination  even  for  the  sceptic  about  the  weird 
and  the  mysterious.  Moreover,  with  many  people  the  wish  to 
believe  in  ghosts  is  strong,  for  therein  they  would  fain  find  an 
assurance  of  an  aft^r  life.  Therefore,  the  ghost-story  is  probably 
destined  to  endure.  But  *'  believe  it  not,  my  son ! "  Neither 
believe  thon  their  pseudo-soientifio  theories  of  "  telepathy,"  whether 
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between  the  liTing  or  between  the  liTing  and  the  dead — at  least 
until  they  have  produced  snch  real  evidence  as  shall  satisfy  the 
trained  minds  of  scientific  men — ^not  one  or  two  ''  cranks  "  only ; 
and  this,  I  think,  they  are  likely  to  do  somewhere  abont  the  Greek 
Kalends.  No  doubt  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  onr  philosophy,  and  when  they  are  proved 
to  exist  we  will  believe  in  them — bat  not  till  then. 

G,  G.  Greeiwood. 


Sept. 


SETEBOS  AND  ST.   PIERRE. 


If  nataral  theology  in  this  island  is  to  be  jodged  by  certain  recent 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  the  terrible  catastrophes  last  year  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  mnch  advance  since 
Caliban  formulated  his  theory  of  the  universe.  It  is  strange  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  find  theologians  and  men  of  science  seriously 
asking  themselves  how  far  the  moral  government  of  the  universe  ia 
consistent  with  such  appalling  and  unprovoked  calamities.  The 
conflict  between  religion  and  science  is  simply  due  to  the  encroach- 
ment by  each  upon  the  other's  province,  for  whereas  the  sole 
function  of  the  former  is  to  regulate  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  it  has 
needlessly  entangled  itself  with  crude  cosmogonies  and  hopelessly 
unscientific  conceptions  of  nature ;  while  science,  whose  only  busi- 
ness is  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  has  been 
continually  trying  to  get  behind  these  to  the  power  from  which  they 
are  presumed  to  proceed,  of  which  power  it  can,  as  science,  know 
nothing  whatever.  Had  each  taken  to  heart  the  maxim  which  bids 
a  cobbler  stick  to  his  last,  what  a  vast  quantity  of  ink  and  blood 
would  have  been  saved !  And  though  bloodshed  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  is  happily  discountenanced  nowadays — except,  of  course,  in 
international  questions — many  an  inkpot,  alas !  will  be  drained  on 
either  side,  until  the  two  combatants  learn  to  keep  exclusively  to 
their  own  territories. 

Primitive  man  regarded  all  external  phenomena  as  direct  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  divine  mind — at  all  events,  on  the  more  malevo- 
lent side.  When  the  sun  shone  and  the  river  sloped  gently  to  the 
sea,  he  probably  did  not  trouble  to  inquire  whether  his  god  was  in 
a  good  temper  ;  there  seems  to  be  a  catlike  element  in  mankind  in 
virtue  of  which  it  accepts  everything  which  is  comfortable  as  its 
hereditary  due.  But  when  the  thander  roared  and  the  swollen 
stream  foamed  over  its  banks,  when  the  earthquake  shook  the 
mountains  and  the  face  of  the  sun  was  darkened  in  the  noondayy 
then  man  knew  that  his  god  was  angry,  and,  crouching  in  his  cave^ 
he  doubtless  asked  himself  how  the  god  could  be  good  who  wrought 
such  destruction  on  the  earth.  And  theology  being  a  very  rudi- 
mentary science  in  those  days,  he  probably  came  to  the  oonclnaion 
that  his  deity  was  a  very  powerful  and  unpleasant  person,  who 
could  only  be  kept  in  a  good  temper  by  much  slaughter  oE  sheep 
and  oxen. 
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Bot  there  is  no  need  to  go  as  far  back  as  "  the  noble  savage  "  to 
find  expression  of  the  same  idea.  The  nineteenth  century  will 
afford  plenty  of  instances  of  the  belief  that  all  maleficent  acts  of 
nature  spring  from  the  malevolence  of  the  Creator — the  word  ^^  male- 
volence "  being  taken  in  its  simple  literal  sense  of  ''  wishing  harm/' 
with  no  added  idea  of  spite  or  hatred,  though  almost  invariably  with 
the  notion  of  punishment  for  some  wrongful  act  Thus  the  cholera 
was  looked  on  as  the  outpouring  of  Ood's  wrath  for  our  national 
backslidings,  the  catalogue  of  Sunday  accidents  was  held  to  exhibit 
the  divine  justice  as  administered  to  Sabbath-breakers,  and  so  forth. 
Not  that  theology  has  stood  quite  still  in  the  countless  ages  which 
separate  us  from  the  cave-dweller :  we  no  longer  look  on  an  eclipse 
as  a  proof  of  Ood's  wrath,  but  as  a  purely  ''  natural/'  calculable,  and 
recurrent  phenomenon ;  we  know  that  a  rainbow  is  the  regular 
accompaniment  of  certain  atmospheric  conditions;  and,  generally 
speaking,  wherever  we  can  detect  an  orderly  sequence  or  a  periodic 
recurrence,  we  attribute  the  event  to  the  mechanical  working  of 
some  law  of  nature ;  while  in  all  cases  where  no  such  regularity  is 
to  be  perceived,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  at  once  detect  '^  the 
finger  of  God."  As  if  the  chief  function  of  the  All-wise  was  to 
interfere  with  the  perfect  working  of  his  own  machinery  1  This 
astounding  conception  is  even  obtruded  into  the  mercantile  law  of 
this  country,  which  puts  ^'  the  act  of  God  "  into  the  same  category 
with  that  ''of  the  King's  enemies,"  and  defines  the  former  as  any 
sudden  unforeseen  calamity  against  which  preventive  measures  could 
not  be  taken. 

But  to  one  who  reads  carefully  the  history  of  the  past  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  natural  phenomena — ^the  baneful  eruption,  the 
appalling  earthquake,  no  less  than  the  changes  of  weather  from  day 
to  day,  are  as  much  the  results  of  natural  causation  as  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons,  and  will  at  a  more  advanced  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  be  equally  predictable.  The  weather  is  as  subject  to  law 
as  are  the  comets  which  make  their  wild  rushes  across  the  heaven, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  law  governing  the  latter  has  been 
in  part  discovered,  while  the  science  of  meteorology  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  literally  in  its  infancy,  for  its  utterances  can  hardly  as  yet 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  speech. 

From  this  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  external  phenomena  are 
but  the  outcome  of  the  working  of  some  physical  law,  it  is  but  a 
step  farther  to  perceive  that  this  law  is  entirely  non-moral,  and 
herein  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty.  Nature  working  on  the 
physical  plane  is  sublimely  indifferent  to  right  and  wrong  ;  it  is 
nothing  to  her  if  one  man  be  slain  or  one  million  ;  a  loose  slate  will 
fidl  indifferently  on  the  head  of  saint  and  sinner ;  all  that  Nature 
oaree  for  is  that  the  law  of  gravitation  shall  not  fail.  The  tower  in 
Siloam  fell  from  just  the  same  causes  as  the  Campanile  in  Venice, 
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and  not  in  the  least  becanae  there  were  certain  men  standing  at  its 
foot  who  were  ripe  for  destruction.  Moti7e  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  realm  of  external  nature:  a  priest  bearing  the 
last  sacrament  to  a  dying  man  will  get  jost  the  same  treatment  from 
the  weather  or  the  wolves  as  a  burglar  making  o£E  with  stolen 
property. 

Nature  works  on  more  planes  than  one,  and  never  passes  the 
boundaries  which  separate  them ;  man  to  his  endless  confusion  is 
continually  entangling  the  ideas  of  one  plane  with  those  of  another. 
When  Pastor  Manders  heard  that  the  orphanage  which  he  had 
refused  to  insure  as  '^  being  under  a  special  Providence  "  was  burnt 
down,  he  drew  some  unwarrantable  inferences  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  sin ;  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  sorting  his  planes^ 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  only  lesson  to  be  learnt  was  the 
inadvisability  of  bringing  lighted  candles  into  contact  with 
ehavings. 

For  Nature  never  allows  one  plane  to  encroach  on  another ;  if  a 
man  ill-treats  or  neglects  his  body,  whether  his  motive  be  good  or 
bad,  his  body  will  have  to  pay,  while  his,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
natures  will  grow  in  exact  proportion  to  the  efforts  spent  upon 
them.  If  he  ruins  his  bodily  health  by  over  devotion  to  study,  the 
damage  is  not  done  by  the  pressure  upon  his  intellect,  but  by  the 
neglect  of  food  or  sleep  or  exercise  which  accompanied  that 
pressure. 

Having  reached  this  point,  we  shall  approach  the  question  we 
are  considering  in  quite  a  different  spirit,  and  shall  reply  that  we  can 
no  more  reconcile  the  St.  Pierre  disasters  with  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe  than  we  can  attribute  benevolence  to  a  cataract  or 
magnanimity  to  the  rising  sun.  The  victims  of  the  eruptions  paid 
the  penalty  of  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  still  active  volcano ; 
the  law  under  which*  they  perished  was  not  cruel  or  unjust,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  operates  on  a  plane  where  neither  cruelty  nor 
justice  have  any  place.  Law  immutable  and  inexorable  is  the  only 
principle  under  which  physical  nature  works  ;  for  ethics  she  cares 
no  more  than  does  a  steam-roller.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Pierre  mastered  the  laws  of  seismology,  which  though  as  yel 
unwritten  are  certainly  as  definite  as  those  of  any  other  physical 
science,  they  would  have  foreseen  the  eruptions  and  saved  their 
lives  by  leaving  the  country. 

And  this  leads  on  to  tibe  third  point.  The  only  fault  of  the 
30,000  who  perished  was  their  ignorance  of  natural  laws^  an  ignor- 
ance possibly  necessary  at  man's  present  stage  of  development,  bat 
destined  to  vanish  as  one  by  one  he  gains  the  keys  of  knowledge. 
The  history  of  the  Ascent  of  man  is  merely  the  tale  of  his  stubborn 
hand-to-hand  contest  with  Nature ;  and  though  thousands,  millions 
have  been  slain,  the  survivors  have  always  gained  a  little  know- 
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ledge  from  each  act  of  destraction ;  or  if  they  have  not,  they  have 
in  tarn  afforded  a  nsefal  object  lesson  for  their  survivors.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  physical  nature  punishes  ignorance  bnt 
takes  no  count  of  wickedness ;  whenever  the  wicked  man  suffers  at 
her  hands,  it  is  invariably  because  he  has  been  fool  as  well  as 
knave. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that  we  have  here  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  Nature  never  confuses  her  planes ;  it  is 
true  that  for  an  error  of  judgment  she  constantly  exacts  the  penalty 
of  life,  but  this  is  only  in  those  oases  where  the  mental  error  has 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  body.  Where  ignorance  has  not  led 
to  action,  positive  or  negative,  Nature  has  allowed  the  body  to 
escape  scot  free.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  knowledge  affords  no 
safeguard  unless  it  be  acted  on :  for  the  ardent  student  who,  in  his 
anxiety  to  study  an  eruption  at  dose  guarters^  thrusts  his  body  into 
a  position  where  he  knows  his  death  is  certaiA — and  the  case  of 
PUny  the  Elder  shows  that  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  is  possible — 
will  pay  the  penalty  not  of  his  rashness  in  determining,  but  of  his 
folly  in  executing,  his  scheme.  It  is  for  the  physical  act  that  the 
physical  body  pays,  and  yet,  in  so  far  as  we  speak  of  the  mind  deter- 
mining the  acts  of  the  body,  we  may  for  shortness'  sake  say  that 
Nature  punishes  man  for  his  ignorance. 

But  while  we  deny  that  kindness  or  cruelty  has  any  place  in 
the  working  of  the  physical  universe,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  this  stem  impartiality  of  Nature  tends  to  the  ultimate  im- 
provement of  the  race.  In  modern  systems  of  jurisprudence  no 
man  is  allowed  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  law  as  an  excuse  for  his 
conduct ;  the  law  need  not  be  '^  the  true  embodiment  of  everything 
that's  excellent,"  to  see  that  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
what  he  might  or  might  not  legally  do,  if  such  ignorance  were  to  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse.  No  reasonable  man  finds  fault  with  the 
English  Bench  on  this  account,  and  yet,  forsooth,  people  tax  Nature 
or  the  power  behind  Nature  with  '^  cruelty "  because  she  makes 
'  precisely  the  same  demand  from  the  human  race !  If  the  same 
argument  be  used,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
mankind,  that  all  ignorance  of  Nature's  laws  should  be  punished, 
and  the  more  terrible  and  agonising  the  penalty,  the  quicker  will 
the  race  set  to  work  to  discover  some  preventive  or  remedy  for 
its  sufferings.  It  is  not  until  countless  lives  have  been  lost  through 
a  disease,  until  it  is  approaching  the  stage  at  which  it  becomes  a 
national  visitation,  that  any  really  great  effort  is  made  to  cope  with 
it.  If  earthquakes  were  common  in  Piccadilly  and  Albemarle  Street 
it  would  not  be  long  before  some  empirical  science  was  formulated 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  inhabitants  might,  if  not  avert  the  shocks, 
which  is  perhaps  too  bold  a  conception  even  for  modem  science,  at 
all  events  give  due  warning  of  their  approach. 
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Mankind,  in  fact,  like  a  lazy  schoolboy,  will  only  work  when  he 
is  obliged,  and  bnt  for  the  stern  compulsion  of  physical  nature  would 
have  remained  at  the  level  of  the  apple-eating  ape.  If  the  main 
reason  for  the  existence  of  life  on  this  planet  is  the  development  of 
the  mind  of  man — whether  the  individual  mind  or  the  corporate 
mind  for  the  moment  does  not  matter — it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  without  the  goadings  and  thwartings,  the  wholesale  destructions 
and  ruthless  catastrophes  of  Nature,  our  ancestors  would  never  have 
reached  the  level  of  humanity  ;  the  whole  scheme  would  have  proved 
a  failure. 

If,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  realm  of 
physical  nature  is  swayed  by  inexorable  laws ;  that  these  laws  are 
absolutely  non-moral ;  that  ignorance  of  these  laws  subjects  man- 
kind to  bodily  suffering  and  death  ;  and  that,  as  man  is  at  present 
constituted,  such  a  state  of  things  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  his  intellect ;  if  these  four  conclusions  are  established,  we  have 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  inquiry  degenerates  into  speculation. 
In  all  human  investigations  there  comes  sooner  or  later  a  dead  wall, 
and  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  it  that  the  next  question  lies,  "  Why 
is  mankind  so  constituted  ?  "  or  in  another  form,  '*  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  Benevolent  Po^er  to  have  ordaioed  a  system  which  entails  so 
much  misery  ?  "  Such  questions  as  these  science  as  yet  cannot  grapple 
with,  and  religion  will  do  well  to  avo^d.  The  full  answer  can  only 
come  when  men  '^  shall  be  as  gods  " ;  and  surely,  as  we  survey  the 
height  to  which  man  has  already  climbed,  it  is  not  arrogant  to  hold 
that  in  the  far-distant  future  that  day  will  certainly  dawn.  To 
judge  of  man's  advance  by  comparing  him'  with  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  is  much  the  same  as  trying  to  estimate  a  boy's  growth  by 
measuring  his  height  on  two  consecutive  days.  Because  we  have 
not  yet  got  rid  of  slavery,  superstition,  appeals  to  force,  and  other 
uncivilised  products,  many  people  are  fully  satisfied  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  human  race  is  making  no  progress  at  all ;  with  the 
prophet  of  old  they  wail  out  that  they  are  not  better  than  their 
fathers,  and  regard  the  future  of  humanity  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. If,  instead  of  going  back  one  or  two  thousand  years 
they  will  go  back  to  the  Neolithic  age — or  if  in  wilful  pes- 
simism they  still  shake  their  heads,  to  the  invertebrate  animals  or 
the  amoeba — they  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  for  good  or  evil 
enormous  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  life  on  this  globe.  And 
who  is  so  rash  as  to  declare  finality  in  any  branch  of  Nature  ?  to 
lay  his  finger  on  man  and  say, "  Here  is  the  finished  product,  higher 
than  this  Nature  cannot  go  "  ?  The  man  of  the  future  may  be,  for 
all  we  know,  but  the  third  term  in  the  proportion  whose  first  and 
second  terms  are  the  zoophyte  and  Lord  Kelvin.  When  this  great 
Third  Term  has  been  engendered  on  the  earth,  his  science  perhaps 
will  give  the  Why  of  all  those  realms  wherein  we  of  the  present  day 
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are  painfally  groping  after  the  What.  As  yet  it  is  not  man's 
bosiness  to  explain  or  try  to  explain  the  nni7erse^  bat  simply  to 
learn  the  laws  under  which  it  works  and  to  fashion  his  life  to  suit 
them.  At  present  it  is  as  absurd  for  the  Theist  to  speak  of  the 
beneficence  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  physical  world,  as  it  is  for 
the  Materialist  to  assert  the  incompatibility  of  the  workings  of 
Nature  with  Divine  power  and  goodness. 

Probably  there  is  no  readier  road  to  Atheism  than  to  look  for  the 
workings  of  Divine  benevolence  in  the  operations  of  physical  nature. 
Events  are  taking  place  every  minute  which  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  all  human  ideas  of  justice  or  goodness,  so  that,  if  we  regard  the 
physical  universe  as  manifesting  the  Divine  mind,  we  can  only 
come  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion  that  the  Divine  concep- 
tion of  those  qualities  is  entirely  different  from  our  own ;  in  other 
words,  that  our  moral  standard  is  fallacious  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  know  right  from  wrong.  The  only  escape  from  this 
train  of  reasoning  lies  in  the  conviction  that  Nature  works  on  an 
absolutely  non-moral  plane  and  that  no  warrant  can  be  found  for 
connecting  External  Nature  and  the  Divine  Mind ;  and  though  this 
conviction  would  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  harvest  thanksgivings 
and  prayers  for  rain,  religion  would  be  enormously  strengthened  by 
being  relegated  to  her  proper  sphere,  the  hearts  of  men,  while 
Science  would  find  her  time  fully  occupied  in  studing  the  unexplained 
phenomena  of  the  sensible  universe,  without  vexing  herself  about 
the  as  yet  insoluble  problem  that  lies  behind  them. 

0.  B.  Wheeleb. 


Sbpt. 


THE   LAST  PROP  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


On  Jaly  9  and  10,  1903,  a  great  and  important  meeting  of 
charchmen,  composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  two  Archbishops,  was  convened  for  discassing  the  desira- 
bility of  [providing  a  National  Chnrch  Council  for  the  Chnrch  of 
England. 

The  subject  was  a  crucial  test  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  as  an 
organisation.  In  the  words  of  the  Church  TimeSj  ''  the  occasion  was 
really  historical,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  must  be,  for  better  or 
worse,  of  an  epoch-making  character."  My  object,  therefore,  is  to 
make  known  to  the  general  public,  and  to  women  in  particular,  the 
manner  in  which  this  representative  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries and  elected  lay  delegates  conducted  their  deliberations,  and 
with  logic,  reason,  and  justice  solved  the  grave  qaestions  of  the 
hour. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  moving  the  preamble,  which  had 
been  preceded  by  a  short  prayer,  presumably  addressed  to  the  God 
in  whose  hands  are  Truth  and  Justice,  remarked  ^'  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  a  representative  body  should  be  formed  for  the  whole 
Church  of  England.  .  .  .  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  the  unity 
or  discord,  of  our  first  vote  will  depend  very  much  the  judgment 
which  the  country  forms  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  this  great 
question."  He  further  explained  that  the  province  of  the  Council 
would  be,  as  a  duly  elected  authoritative  body,  to  organise,  admin- 
ister, regulate,  and  reform  the  judicial  executive  and  economic 
administration  of  the  Church ;  and  that  to  gain  the  full  confidence 
of  the  country  the  Council  must  admit  the  laity.  *'  But,"  asked  the 
Bishop,  with  a  sudden  qualm,  *'  is  this  admission  according  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  such  as  the  Early  and  Primitive  Chnrch 
would  have  approved  if  it  had  our  experience  ?  '*  After  a  learned 
disquisition,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ''  laymen  have  the 
Holy  Spirit  given  to  them  for  this  work — the  spirit  of  ghostly 
counsel  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding." 

After  two  days'  debate  and  votes  being  taken  on  the  different 
proposals  and  amendments  for  the  formation  of  the  Council,  the 
main  resolutions,  to  the  number  of  eight,  eventually  emerged  from 
the  Conference ;  of  these,  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  alone 
pertinent  for  present  consideration,  and  read  as  follows : 


\ 
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*<  (1)  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  calling  together  of  a 
representative  Council,  consisting  of  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York. 

<*  (6)  That  the  initial  franchise  of  lay  electors  shall  be  exercised  in  each 
ecclesiastical  parish  or  district  by  those  persons  of  the  male  sex  (possess- 
ing such  householding  or  other  vestry  qualification  in  the  parish  or  district 
as  may  be  defined  by  the  committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed)  who  declare 
themselves  in  writing,  at  the  time  of  voting,  to  be  lay  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  no  other  religious  communion,  and  are  not 
legally  and  actually  excluded  from  Communion,  and  by  such  other  persons 
residmg  in  the  parish  or  district  as  are  lay  communicants  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  the  male  sex  and  of  full  age. 

*<  (7)  That  representatives  elected  by  the  lay  electors  shall  be  of  the- 
male  sex,  and  of  full  age,  and  shall  be  communicants." 

Now  on  reading  these  resolutions  two  points  at  once  strike  one  as 
being  gross  misrepresentations  and  travesties  of  truth. 

(1)  The  National  Church  consists  of  men  and  women  members, 
any  body  representing  the  whMe  Church  must  logically  consist  of 
representatives  of  both  sexes.  The  Council,  however,  is  to  be 
limited  to  male  representatives  alone ;  and,  as  women  compose  the 
larger  portion  of  the  laity,  the  Council  in  its  initial  composition 
will  represent  the  minority  instead  of  the  majority  of  Church 
members. 

(2)  The  franchise  of  lay  electors  being  restricted  to  the  male 
sex  alone,  deprives  women  as  ratepayers,  as  householders,  as  church- 
wardens, and  as  members  of  vestries  of  a  voice  in  the  administration 
and  polity  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong  and  largely  support, 
thoQgh  they  outnumber  men  by  one-third.  The  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Church  Conndl  will  therefore  only  be  elected 
by  the  male  minority  of  the  laity,  instead  of  by  the  whole  member- 
ahip  of  the  Church. 

I  will  now  analyse  the  reasons  upon  which  these  truly  astounding 
reaolutions  were  formulated. 

To  his  honour  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  few  other  advanced 
ihinkers,  pleaded  "  for  the  great  point  of  principle  "  that  the  suffrage 
shoold  include  women ;  and  moreover  he  urged  "  that  such  women 
shall  be  admitted  to  vote  for  Church  Councillors,  or  to  sit  on  Church 
Councils  as  would  hitherto  have  been  able  to  vote  for  vestries  or  to 
serve  as  chorchwardens.  .  .  •  and  not  exclude  from  the  new  body 
women  otherwise  qualified  who  would  have  a  vote  for  vestries."  But 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  "  that  the  meeting  would  be 
wise  to  leave  the  question  of  women  out  of  sight  at  present,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  question  of  principle  ";  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  separate  the  two !  Most  effectually,  by  excluding  women, 
this  astute  ecclesiastic,  with  Jesuitical  casuistry,  sacrificed  principle 
on  the  fatal  altar  of  expediency.  Woman  is  always  the  Jonah  of 
man's  material  necessity. 

It  was  a  much  debated  question  what  tests  should  qualify  electors.. 
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Should  it  be  baptism^  confirmatioD,  commnnion,  or  all  three  ?  Or, 
simply  should  the  rate-paying  franchise  be  adopted  ? 

The  test  of  baptism  was  soon  discarded,  being  pronounced  im- 
practicable ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  strongly  ad7ocated  that  of 
confirmation,  as  it  would  admit  women  voters  without  prejudice. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  pointed  out  however,  with  due  solemnity, 
that  last  year  the  candidates  for  confirmation  were  86,000  males 
against  121,000  females;  and  the  confirmation  test  was  thereupon 
dropped  like  a  hot  potato. 

The  communicant  test  was  then  discussed ;  but  again  the  discon- 
certing facts  of  figures  ruined  women's  rapidly  decreasing  prospect 
of  justice. 

"  According  to  the  Church  of  England  Year  Book,"  represented 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  dealing 
with  criminal  statistics  in  which  the  female  sex  were  in  the 
majority  : 

'^  The  number  of  communicants  for  the  last  three  years  was  estimated  as 
follows:  1900,  1,974,000;  1901,  1,998,000;  1902,  2,050,000.  Probably 
they  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  two-thirds  of  these  numbers  were 
women ;  so,  if  a  communicant  qualification  was  required,  the  fully  enfran- 
chised members  of  the  English  Church  would  be  reduced,  on  a  very  liberal 
estimate,  to  about  750,000  men.  He  considered  that  that  settled  the 
question  of  a  conmiunicant  franchise  as  a  practical  proposal." 

For  was  it  not  obvious  that  women  voters,  if  admitted,  would 
outnumber  men  by  three  to  one,  and  if  they  were  excluded,  the  finct 
would  be  proclaimed  by  irrefutable  demonstration  that  only  a 
fraction  of  professing  churchmen  observed  the  most  sacred  ordi- 
nance of  the  Church?  By  no  manipulation  could  the  doctrinal 
tests  secure  on  an  equal  sex  franchise  a  majority  of  male  adherents 
to  the  tenets  and  ritual  of  the  Church.  Now  if  the  worthy  Bishop 
had  but  studied  the  gaol  records  of  the  last  census,  he  would  have 
found  without  difiScultya  large  male  majority  ;  for,  on  April  1, 1901, 
there  were  14,693  men  prisoners  against  2884  women.  However, 
male  supremacy  on  a  given  standard  of  religious  observance  appeared 
to  be  unattainable ;  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  at  the  prospect  of 
a  strong  contingent  of  feminine  virtues  over-ruling  the  electorate 
and  shadowing  the  Council  profoundly  depressed  the  assembly, 
until  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  was  presented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  bluntly  concise  amendment  *'  That  voters 
be  of  the  male  sex/'  which  typical  embodiment  of  modem  Chris- 
tianity was  carried  by  ninety  votes  against  sixty ;  onr  Christian 
brethren  rejoicing  greatly  thereat,  for  male  monopoly,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  true  efiSciency,  was  thus  safely  secured.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
even  hypocritically  prayed,  ''  Let  the  franchise  be  such  as  would 
secure  that  the  assembly  would  represent  the  opinion  of  the  devout 
members  of  the  Church,'  when  he  hud  carefully  excomniunicat«-d  the 
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members  who  were  most  devoat !     And  men  pride  themselves  on 
their  reasoning  and  logical  faculties ! 

The  reasons  given  by  Lord  Hngh  Cecil  are  therefore  instractive, 
and  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  women  supporters  of  the  National 
Ohurch  in  which  they  are  not  considered  part  of  the  nation ;  and 
of  English  women  who  are  denied  part  or  lot  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

Quoth  Lord  Hugh  Cecil. — '^  This  was  the  time  to  speak  against  women 
^viug  the  franchise.  St.  Paul  seemed  to  be  against  women  taking  part 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Supposing  it  could  be  said^  when  a 
recommendation  from  the  National  Council  came  before  Parliament,  that 
it  was  sent  through  the  votes  of  women,  who  did  anything  their  parson 
told  them — (laughter) — ^that  would  be  a  great  loss.  The  Council  would 
certainly  carry  greater  weight  with  the  public  if  they  had  no  women  elec- 
tors. They  might  possibly  be  admitted  later;  but  at  first,  when  the 
•Council  was  on  its  trial,  £hey  could  not  afford  to  make  experiments.  He 
would  move  that  voters  be  '  of  the  male  sex.' " 

"  Bishop  op  Salisbury. — Have  women  voters  not  assisted  municipal 
;govemment  ?  " 

"  Lord  Haan  Cecil. — I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  difference  one 
way  or  the  other ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  women  are  supposed  to  be 
under  clerical  influence  more  than  men  are."    (Laughter.) 

We  are  therefore  face  to  face  with  this  extraordinary  paradox. 
The  more  earnestly  and  zealously  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land adheres  to  its  tenets,  its  doctrines,  its  ordinances,  and  its  ritual, 
and  is  under  the  guidance,  counsel^  and  advice  of  the  appointed 
pastors  of  the  said  Church,  the  less  is  that  member  qualified  for  the 
right  of  having  a  voice,  or  obtaining  a  status,  or  exercising  a  privi- 
lege in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  we  arrive  by 
logical  deductions  at  the  following  startling  conclusions : 

(1)  That  so  dangerous,  untrustworthy,  and  fallible  is  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  that  it  is  found  best  for  practical  purposes  not  to 
choose  as  electors,  organisers,  directors,  and  representatives  of  the 
spiritual  and  material  policy  of  the  Church  those  members  most 
amenable  to  its  authority,  and  most  imbued  with  its  spiritual 
truths,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  elect  those  who  acknowledge  only  a 
perfunctory  allegiance,  profess  a  superficial  recognition  of  its 
doctrine,  and  show  an  open  contempt  for  its  ordained  ministers. 

(2)  That  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of  the  greater  number 
debar,  on  that  very  score,  the  greater  number  from  participation  in 
any  right  of  representation  or  any  privilege  of  choice  in  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  organisation  of  which  they  compose  the 
majority. 

(3)  That  the  Church  that  preaches  the  equality  of  the  male  and 
the  female  in  Christ,  the  beauty  of  humility,  and  the  sublimity  of 
charity  that  "  is  not  puffed  up,"  is,  in  truth,  a  blind  leader  of  the 
blind ;  a  Church  governed  by  men,  whose  spiritual  insight  is  so 
undeveloped,  that  they  have  not  grasped  the  elementary  truths  of 
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the  Goepel  of  Christ.  Most  assaredly  they  know  little  of  the  mind 
of  Christ,  the  world's  greatest  teacher,  who,  seeing  things  as  they 
are  in  the  hidden  secrets  of  Natore,  and  forestalling  the  researches 
of  modern  science,^  placed  woman  before  man  in  the  ordinance  of 
marriage,  accepted  the  services  of  women^  did  not  forbid  their 
following  Him  and  ministering  to  Him^  though  they  forsook  their 
homes  for  that  purpose,  inspired  by  an  individual  spiritual  liberty 
which  burst,  as  a  chrysalis  shell,  through  the  enslaving  prejadiceo 
of  centuries.  Well  may  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  woman  move- 
ment urge  that  the  true  friend  of  woman  was  Jesns  Christ,  and 
that: 

*^  it  is  high  time  for  women  to  revolt  against  Mosaic  and  Pauline  religion, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  contains  no  hint  thai 
women  are  to  be  silent  in  churches,  or  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands. 
.  .  .  The  world  waits,  and  women  especially  wait,  for  the  substitution  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  for  the  religion  of  Paul.  Women  have  suffered 
many  centuries  of  injustice  and  oppression  because  of  the  writings  d 
Moses  and  Paul,  and  whenever  women  seriously  determine  to  be  free  they 
will  find  their  last  and  strongest  enemies  entrenched  behind  religious  bar- 
ricades, and  pleading  [see  Lord  Hugh  Cecil]  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  in  support  of  their  position  as  determined  opponents  of 
justice  to  women."  2 

We  have  seen  how  the  Church  of  England  meets  the  demand  of 
women  for  justice  and  recognition  by  simply  ignoring  their  existence. 
The  Church  receives  their  gifts  as  her  due^  but  becomes  shortsighted 
when  asked  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the  bag  to  the  giver.  She  exploits 
the  services  of  women,  but  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  a  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  indispensable  services.  Her  laws  are  man-made, 
and  limited  therefore  to  man's  undeveloped  sympathies  and  crude 
material  intelligence.  Yet  if  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  would 
study  natural  law  with  an  understanding  heart,  they  would  find  that 
therein  the  feminine  principle  reigns  supreme  as  the  factor  of 
growth  and  development.  And  history  confirms  the  same  law,  for 
all  periods  of  substantial  industrial  peaceful  advance  in  a  nation's 
progress  can  be  traced  to  the  administration  of  a  woman.  Every 
era  distinguished  by  a  feminine  appellation  is  identified  with  an 
individual  woman,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  with  men,  being 
distinctive  of  a  dynasty.     For  example,  we  have  the  age  of  Semi- 

^  The  latest  work  on  The  Determination  of  Sex,  hj  Dr.  M.  von  Lenhoss^k,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  to  the  Budapest  University,  folly  endorses  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  leadin^^  biologists  —  DUsing,  Floss,  Heape,  Manpas,  Schenk,  Weismann, 
Qeddes,  Thomson,  &c.— "  that  the  better  nourished  the  ova  the  more  likely  will  they 
prove  to  be  female,  while  the  poorly  nourished  ones  will  give  origin  to  male  embryos.*' 
— British  Medical  Journal,  May  9, 1903.  Nature  does  not  put  forth  her  best  efforts 
to  produce  the  worst  results  ;  the  female,  as  the  most  complex  organism,  Is  the  oot- 
come  of  the  best  conditions  for  mother  and  offspring.  Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God, 
proclaims  woman  as  the  most  highly  evolved  01  all  her  works.  Moreover,  biological 
experiments  show  that  'Mt  is  the  mother  and  not  the  father  that  possesses  the 
power  of  determining  sex." — Profetsor  M,  von  LenkoMik, 

^  The  Emancipation  of  Woman,  J.  Gibson,  p.  58. 
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ramis,  tbe  Elizabethan  era,  the  Victorian  age,  in  contrast  to  the 
Angnatine  age,  the  Georgian  period,  the  Staart  and  Hanoverian 
dynasties.  These  facts  alone  should  open  men's  ejes  to  the  nobler, 
sweeter,  more  humane  aspects  of  feminine  administration.  In 
economics  women  are  past  masters.  Probably  this  aptitude  for 
thrifty,  careful  finance  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  men  object  to 
the  entrance  of  women  into  public  offices  or  State  departments.  The 
extravagance,  waste,  and  reckless  speculation  of  masculine  mal- 
administration would  receive  a  severe  overhauling  at  woman's  hands, 
which,  though  supremely  beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large,  would  be 
extremely  derogatory  to  masculine  vanity  and  interested  laissez  faire. 
For  instance,  finance  and  patronage  will  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  National  Church  Council's  supervision  and  administration ; 
possibly  if  women  were  included  in  the  body  of  representatives 
they  would  formulate  a  practical  plan  by  which  14,000  benefices  in 
the  Church  could  be  raised  above  an  annual  value  of  £150.  There  are 
1500  livings  of  less  than  £100  a  year  ;  300  less  than  £50 ;  many  of 
only  £25  a  year.  These  represent  living  starvation  for  the  incum- 
bents, and  constitute  the  gravest  blot  upon  the  Church's  financial 
administration.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  scandal,  a  Bill  is  before 
Parliament  which  virtually  proposes  to  take  away  yet  a  further  sum. 
from  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  the  relief  of  small  livings  so  as  to  increase  the  stafi  of  the  Com- 
mission, already  one  of  the  most  expensive  departments  of  the  State. 
No  wonder  that  men  fear  women's  intuitive  economical  bias  regula* 
ting  and  reforming  these  gross  abuses  of  national  funds.  No  wonder 
that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  will  have  no  experiments  in  women's  adminis- 
trative ability  !  For  it  is  evident  that  men  do  not  fear  competition 
with  the  alleged  inferiority  of  women,  as,  logically,  no  one  fears  an- 
inferior ;  and  as  women  are  politically  classed  with  minors,  idiots, 
lunatics,  and  criminals,  men's  superiority  in  any  given  contest 
should  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  what  the  majority  of  men 
fear  is  the  moral  supremacy  of  woman  ;  her  dogged  adherence  to 
right  for  right's  sake  ;  her  conscientious  observance  of  duty  because 
it  is  duty ;  her  scorn  of  consequence  when  the  path  of  justice  ia 
strewn  with  thorns;  her  determination  to  work  for  peace  and 
righteousness  in  the  face  of  compromising  expediency.  Men  dread,. 
for  these  reasons,  the  competition  of  women  on  equal  terms ;  they 
have  therefore  placed  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  unfettered  natural 
use  of  feminine  faculties  by  every  device,  sophistry  and  meanness^ 
jealousy  and  cupidity,  could  devise.  For  to  man  woman  is  the 
nnknown  quantity,  the  X  of  human  life.  And  the  unknown  id 
always  dreaded  by  the  ignorant.  Women,  on  the  contrary,  have 
never  feared  men,  they  dread  no  competition  with  them.  They  have 
ever  been  anxious  to  enter  the  lists  with  them  on  equal  terms. 
They  have  shrank  physically  before  brute  force,  and  quailed  before 
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savage  mastery,  bat  as  they  submitted  to  injostice  they  could  yet 
smile  at  their  oppressors,  for  latent  in  their  hearts  was  the  knowledge 
that  women  were  the  conquerors.  Morally  their  courage  has  been 
sublime.  ''  For  God  hath  not  given  us  tiie  spirit  of  fear ;  but  of 
power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind."^ 

To  man  therefore  woman  is  the  most  perplexing  enigma.  To 
woman  man  is  the  most  astounding  failure,  for  she  does  not  yet 
understand  that  he  is  the  embodiment  of  her  own  enforced  limita- 
tions. Woman  has  not  yet  realised  the  supreme  truth  that  the 
impressions  of  maternity  ^  are  the  determining  factors  of  evolution 
.and  development.  Heredity  traces  genius  and  intellectual  bndn- 
4power  to  the  mother  ;  and  tiie  average  woman  has  to  learn  that  the 
impressions  of  the  unnatural  submission,  of  the  degradation,  and  of 
the  inferiority  of  her  sex  have  borne  their  evil  fruit  in  the  sons  whom 
€he  has  brought  forth.  She  has  imbued  them  with  their  arrogant 
eex-bias,  their  distrust  and  contempt  of  women.  Of  a  different 
calibre  were  the  mothers  of  all  truly  great  men,  whose  essential 
worth  in  the  world  depended  not  so  much  on  their  manhood  but  on 
the  distinctive  feminine  virtues  that  controlled  and  dirigated  their 
masculinity,  and  inspired  them  with  a  profound  respect  and  reverence 
tor  womanhood.  And  only  as  woman  herself  rises  above  superstition, 
conventionality,  fallacies,  and  artificial  restrictions,  will  her  sons  be 
better  specimens  of  true  humanity.  At  present  they  are  mostly 
highly  sensuous  animals,  broken  away  from  the  wise  restraints  and 
.  the  inherent  male  chivalry  of  the  natural  law,  that  governs  through- 
vout  nature  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

I  would  say  to  women :  never  be  afraid  of  ideas ;  never  be  afiraid 
>of  facts ;  trust  your  own  intuitions.  Inspiration  and  truth  are  on 
the  side  of  woman.  We  women  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Soul 
of  the  Universe ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  truths  nature  is 
daily  revealing  to  us,  for  the  Great  Mother  has  treated  her  daughters 
well.  What  we  have  to  fear  is  not  light  but  darkness ;  not  criticism 
on  the  worth  of  our  services,  but  the  nnworthiness  of  our  critics; 
not  a  fair  competition  od  equal  terms  but  false  measures  and 
weighted  scales ;  not  the  powers  that  make  for  peace  and  righteous- 
ness^ but  the  forces  of  evil  and  corruption.  We  have  to  fight  against 
Time  for  Eternity,  and  Eternity  is  with  us.  For  woman  the  day 
will  yet  dawn,  when  she  will  rejoice  in  the  son  whom  she  has  made 
so  strong  for  her  own  self.  Then  will  have  passed  away  as  an  evil 
dream  a  Church,  that  in  its  contempt  for  and  ingratitude  to  the 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the  nation,  sets  the  pernicious 
example  to  the  secular  authorities  of  injustice  to  women,  from  which 
proceed  the  curtailment  of  woman's  influence,  the  suppression  of  her 
latent  spiritual  forces,  the  rejection  of  her  abilities  for  public  work, 
and  the  prostitution  of  her  highest  creative  faculties.  For  it  will 
1  2  Titus,  i.  7.  '  See  MaUmal  Impreuums,  Bayer,  U.8. 
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assuredly  come,  that  time  of  perfection,  foreseen  by  Plutarch, "  when 
man,  the  more  his  reason  is  persuaded  of  a  better  future,  will  need 
the  less  to  seek  therefrom  the  motives  of  action ;  when  he  will  do 
the  right  because  it  is  right,  and  not  because  there  are  affixed 
arbitrary  guerdons  which  prevents  his  deluded  vision  from  recog- 
nising tiie  inner  better  rewards.  It  will  assuredly  come — that  time 
of  a  new  immortal  evangel  day." 

Frances  SwrnEY., 


Sept. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING    (SCOTLAND,    1902). 

THE  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  this  Royal  Commission  has  now  been  issued,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  young,  and  the  fatare  of  the  country. 

The  published  results  of  the  medical  examination  of  school 
children,  which  was  authorised  by  the  Commissioners,  render  it  now 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  arrive  at  a  somewhat  correct  estimate 
of  the  physical  status  of  the  children,  and,  through  them,  of  the 
nation,  especially  of  the  working  and  lower  classes.  The  statements 
of  the  examiners — which  will  be  found  in  statistical  form  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report — alarming  though  they  seem,  are  unfor- 
tunately only  too  fully  borne  out  and  supported  by  the  Report 
(1902)  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently but  little  hope  that  they  are  even  slightly  exaggerated. 
For  the  credit  of  the  nation's  physical  welfare  we  wish  they 
were. 

The  feelings  of  surprise  and  dismay  at  first  created  by  the  medical 
examiners'  statements  will  give  place  to  those  of  satisfaction  at 
the  various  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  who  seem  to 
have  clearly  grasped  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  should  these 
recommendations  be  adopted,  even  in  part,  a  check  will  speedily  be 
placed  on  the  evident  deterioration  amongst  these  children,  if  not  in 
this,  in  the  coming  generation. 

That  such  a  state  of  matters  as  shown  existed  was  certainly  not 
reali&ed  by  the  general  public,  though  for  some  time  those  medical 
men  and  certain  experts  in  physical  training,  who  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  were  well  aware  that 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  progressive  deterioration  of  physique,  a 
vast  amount  of ''  unrecognised  disease,"  and  various  ''  lesser  ailments'' 
existent  amongst  them.  This  state  of  things  was  rendered  even 
worse,  tecause  unrealised,  both  by  parents  and  educational  authorities 
generally,  which  possibly  accounts  for  their  apparent  apathy  in  the 
matter. 
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Existing  Physical  Conditions. 

In  this  section  of  the  Beport  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  examination  of  Scottish  school  children,  by 
Drs.  Hay  and  Leslie  Mackenzie^  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioners, undertook  the  examination  of  1200  children  in  Scottish 
Board  Schools.  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  were  taken  as  the  bases 
of  observation,  as  being  likely  "  to  afford  a  fair  representation  of 
the  state  of  matters  throughout  Scotland  generally." 

Six  hundred  children,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  between  six  and 
fifteen  years,  were  examined  in  each  city,  according  to  a  scheduled 
scheme,  both  examinations  thus  being  of  a  precisely  similar  nature, 
the  principal  points  observed  being  those  of  height,  weight,  nutrition, 
mental  condition,  clothing,  disease,  deformity,  quality  of  housing,  of 
food,  and  cleanliness.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  examinations 
took  place  early  in  November,  shortly  after  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion, when  the  children  were  probably  "  in  somewhat  hettcr  physical 
condition  than  the  average  for  the  school  year.''  On  reading  this 
part  of  the  Beport  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  discrepancy 
existing  between  the  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  results — greatly  in 
favour  of  Aberdeen — which  is  "  undoubtedly  due  to  facta  and  not 
to  inaccuracies." 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  roughly  about  32,000  children  attending 
the  Board  Schools,  aud  in  similar  schools  in  Aberdeen  about  25,000. 
In  Edinburgh  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  found  to  live  in  very 
email  (i.e.,  one-  or  two-roomed)  houses,  whilst  in  Aberdeen  31  per 
cent,  lived  in  three-roomed,  and  47  per  cent,  in  four-  and  five-roomed 
honses,  and  the  ratio  of  health  in  the  cities  corresponds  with  these 
facts. 

In  Aberdeen  0*5  per  cent,  were  in  ''  apparent  poor  health,*'  whilst 
in  Edinburgh  19*17  per  cent,  came  under  this  category.  Aberdeen 
'Shows  9  per  cent.  "  badly  nourished "  childreu,  whilst  Edinburgh 
«howB  29'83  per  cent. 

The  average  height  and  weight  of  Edinburgh  children  is  a  good 
-deal  below  that  of  Aberdeen  children,  showiug  plainly  the  certain 
-deteriorative  influence  of  life  in  larger  and  more  populous  towns. 
Such  facts  undoubtedly  prove  that  the  quality  of  the  house  and  of 
the  food,  and  the  height,  weight,  and  nutrition  of  persons  always 
correlate. 

After  making  all  allowances  for  errors,  the  Commissioners  are  of 
opinion  "  that  there  exists  a  stratum  of  degeneracy  in  Edinburgh  not 
reached  in  Aberdeen,"  and  that  *'  there  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeni- 
able degeneration  .  •  .  where  food  and  environment  are  defective, 
^hich  calls  for  attention  and  amelioration  in  various  ways,  one  of 
which  is  a  well-regulated  system  of  physical  training." 

The  fact  that  there  are  more  middle-class  children  attending  the 
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Board  Schools  in  Aberdeen  than  in  Edinburgh  will  certainly  acooant^ 
in  some  degree  for  the  disparity  between  the  physique  of  the 
children.  The  following  facts,  taken  from  the  examiners'  reports,, 
give  one  cause  for  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  if  not  alarm.  Among 
the  children  examined,  cases  of  disease  were  found  as  follows : 

Aberdeen.         Edinbarg:lu. 

Diseased  glands  (mostly  tubercular)  .         .2*0  ...       18*5 

Nose  and  throat  disease     ....  SO'O  ...       52-54 

Lung  disease 1*8  ...         3'0 

Heart  disease 1*0  ...         4'3S 

Though  at  first  glance  some  of  these  percentages  appear  small, 
assuming  the  ratios  to  be  correct,  and  carrying  out  the  proportions, 
the  number  of  children  affected  with  some  disease  will  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

Aberdeen.  Edinburgh. 

Unrecognised  phthisis      ....       458         ...         700 
„  heart  disease  (dangerous)    .       250         ...       1800 

Ear  disease 2250         ...     12000' 

Lesser  ailments 7580         ...     15000 

If  but  one-half  of  these  cases  are  serious  enough  to  be  computed, 
there  will  yet  be  in  Edinburgh  the  tremendous  total  of  10,500,  and! 
in  Aberdeen  5708,  or  nearly  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  Board 
School  children  respectively,  requiring  immediate  medical  attention. 
The  Commissioners  consider  that  the  most  striking  evidence  in 
support  of  the  necessity  for  medical  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  schools  is  the  fact  that  out  of  298  girls  examined  in  Edinburgh, 
"  294  showed  some  defect  of  the  ears  or  throat."  The  boys  showed 
a  somewhat  better  proportion. 

Disease  generally,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  more  preva- 
lent in  the  lowest  dass  of  schools,  and  rarest  in  the  best  class.  The 
poorest  children,  who  most  required  physical  trainings  had  fewest 
facilities  for  obtaining  it. 

If,  after  reading  these  statements,  one  has  still  a  doubt  of  their 
correctness,  ample  proof  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  thoughtful  and 
observant  person,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  through  the  poorer  quarters 
of  any  large  town  in  Scotland  (or  England).  On  either  hand  may 
be  seen  the  white  pinched  faces,  the  ill-developed  bodies,  the  all-too- 
prevalent  and  apparent  signs  of  disease  in  skin  and  eyes,  which 
plainly  tell  their  pitiful  tale— want  of  food,  exercise,  fresh  air, 
cleanliness — all,  indeed,  that  goes  to  make  a  healthy  existence  and 
life  worth  living.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  working — and  lowest— classes  and  of  its  causes. 
These  children  are  the  parents-to-be  of  the  next  generation ;  many 
of  their  diseases  and  ailments,  and  certainly  their  weak  constituttons,. 
are  hereditable,  and  it  must  be  also  remembered  that  from  thes^ 
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classes  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  for  the  Army  and  Navy  most  ever  be 
drawD. 

If  this  physical  degeneration  be  not  early  arrested,  other  measnres 
for  obtaining  recruits  must  needs  be  put  into  force  to  produce  the 
required  numbers.  To  put  the  matter  plainly — if  conscription  is  to 
be  avoided  the  physical  status  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the  pro- 
letariat, must  be  raised,  and  SDon. 

Though  this  is  perhaps  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the  "  lop- 
sided methods  of  education "  heretofore  existent,  which  have  per- 
mitted such  a  state  of  matters  to  come  into  being ;  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  ratepayers  and  of  educational  authorities  to 
supply  all  the  known  deficiencies — such  as  food,  clothing,  baths,  &c. 
— ^few  will  deny  that  physical  training,  consisting  of  healthy  open- 
air — and  when  necessary  indoor— exercise,  should  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  curriculum  of  all  schools,  State-aided  or  otherwise.  Fortu- 
nately this  fact  has  been  grasped  by  the  Commissioners,  and  certain 
of  their  recommendations  point  to  the  recognition  of  physical  train- 
ing as  a  national  duty,  and  of  the  school  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
place  where  this  can  be  satisfactorily  and  opportunely  carried  out. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  of  the  recommendations. 

(1)  Voluntary  ScJiools. — An  improvement  here  in  regard  to 
physical  training  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  more  intelligent 
conception  of  the  proper  aims  of  education,  which  cannot  be  based 
on  sound  principles  unless  the  training  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the 
mental  faculties  are  included. 

Larger  provision  of  playgrounds  and  exercise-halls  is  necessary^ 
and  variety  in  method  must  take  the  price  of  formality. 

It  would  appear  that  at  present^  in  most  elementary  schools,  there 
is  an  *^  utter  lack  of  system,"  and  a  want  of  qualified  teachers. 

Under  the  heading  ^^  System  "  will  be  found  the  Commissioners^ 
recommendations  regarding  the  preparation  of  a  graded  course  of 
pbysioal  instruction. 

(2)  The  Universities. — In  these^  physical  training  is  in  a  most 
nnflatisfactory  condition  (almost  non-existent,  in  fact),  and  the  sub- 
ject demands  the  ^*  earnest  attention  **  of  the  authorities. 

The  classes  for  students  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  them 
to  obtain  sufficient  exercise  daily  and  at  reasonable  hours. 

(3)  Feeble-minded  and  Cripples. — A  carefully  adjusted  course  of 
physical  training  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  education  of 
these  children.  School  Boards  should  haye  power  to  assist  volun- 
tary  agencies  in  this  direction. 

(4)  Continuation  Classes. — (Youths  oyer  14). — These  classes  might 
be  made  more  popular  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater  amount  of 
physical  and  gymnastic  exercises,  &c.  Local  authorities  should  bo 
given  power  to  issue  ''  Compulsory  Attendance  Orders  "  to  proved 
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vagrants — under  18 — for  these   classes,  with  the  penalty  for  non- 
attendance  of  commital  to  a  reformatory. 

A  very  wise  recommendation,  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  try  it, 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  curing,  or  at  all  events  o£ 
decreasing,  ^^  Hooliganism." 

(5)  Medical  Inspection, — School  Boards  should  have  command  of 
medical  advice  and  assistance,  for  which  a  special  retaining  fee  is 
6uggested. 

Inspection  of  pupils  at  regular  intervals  would  be  of  great  value 
in  many  ways,  e.g,,  arresting  the  spread  of  infectious  disease ;  the 
detection,  prevention,  and  possibly  the  cure  of  so  many  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  children  of  the  very  poor  seem  peculiarly 
liable.  Systematic  records  of  physical  and  health  statistics  should 
be  obtained  and  kept  for  reference.  It  may  be  here  mentioned^  as 
.showing  the  absence  of  statistics  proving  the  value  of  physical  ezer- 
ciee :  two  witnesses  only  were  able  to  provide  *'  evidence  of  this 
nature  .  .  .  valuable  testimony  to  the  benefits  of  physical  education 
as  tested  by  the  standards  of  height,  weight,  and  girth."  (Appendix 
ii.  and  vi. — q,v.) 

(6)  Feeding, — Cases  of  insufficient  feeding  should  be  inquired  into 
by  School  Boards,  who  might  co-operate  with  existing  voluntary 
agencies  which  undertake  the  supply  of  food  to  the  needy.  Should 
this  be  inadequate,  it  is  recommended  that  School  Boards  should 
obtain  powers  to  supply  a  meal,  and  demand  payment  from  the  parent. 
This  recommendation  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  its 
enforcement,  and  although  fear  of  the  law  might  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  many  careless  or  cruel  parents,  there  would  always  be  some 
for  whom  the  law  and  prison  has  no  terrors.  The  provision  of 
meals  would  consequently  fall  on  the  ratepayer,  who,  we  fear,  would 
be  disposed  to  grumble. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  arguments  for,  and  against,  this  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  will  become  law  at  present. 

(7)  System, — Although  a  hard  and  fast  system  is  not  recom- 
mended, a  *'  fundamental  uniformity  of  method  must  be  observed.^' 
It  is  necessary  that  a  **  skilled  committee  "  be  appointed,  under  the 
Scotch  Education  Department,  to  prepare  a  •'  National  System 
of  Physical  Trainiug  for  Scotland."  Phygical  exerciee  should  cer- 
tainly form  a  portion  of  the  daily  work,  short  frequent  lessons  being 
preferable  to  long  but  infrequent  periods.  Certain  systems  were 
considered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  a  ''  skilful  selection  of  the  best 
methods  from  all"  is  recommended  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  following  classes :  (a)  the  very  young ;  (h)  boys  and  girls 
between  nine  and  twelve ;  (c)  boys  over  twelve  ;  {d)  girls  over  twelve ; 
and  (e)  the  weaklings,  delicate,  ailing,  and  deformed. 

The  present  indiscriminate  exercising  in  mass  of  children  of 
totally  different  physical  abilities  has  much  to  answer  for;  in  one 
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Edinbargh  school »  where  a  certain  much-advertised  system  of  physical 
coltare  is  in  use,  medical  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  heart  disease  existed  here  than  elsewhere,  which 
plainly  shows  the  futility  of  leaving  this  branch  of  education  in  the 
hands  of  noqaalified  persons. 

(8)  Teachers. — Except  in  those  schools  where  the  services  of  a 
special  instructor  are  employed  the  class  teachers  should  give  the 
instruction*  Each  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  trained  and  a  cer- 
tificate (under  the  Education  Department)  granted  them  when 
qualified.  ''  In  due  course  the  possession  of  such  a  certificate  should 
be  iudispensable  to  every  teacher  in  a  State-aided  school."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  training  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  teachers  themselves,  whose  profession  ''  makes  such  demands 
on  that  elasticity  and  energy  of  spirit  which  can  hardly  co-exist 
with  defective  physical  conditiou/'  for,  be  it  said,  there  is  evidence 
to  prove  that  "  the  standard  of  those  who  seek  to  be  male  teachers 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  decline." 

(9)  Inspection, — There  should  always  be  on  the  inspecting  staff 
persons  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  com- 
petent expert  advice  be  always  available.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
recommendation,  and  is  endorsed  by  many  of  the  most  expert  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Commissioners  are  quite  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  physical  instruction  given  in  the  majority  of  State-aided 
ecbools,  and  in  this  opinion  they  are  well  justified.  Moreover,  they 
*'  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  the  large  towns  the  schools  in  the 
poorest  localities  were  those  which  had  fewest  advantages  as  regards 
physical  training  and  recreation  opportunities.  For  this  class  of 
schools,  therefore,  a  more  elastic  curriculum  is  necessary ;  a  curri- 
culum in  which  the  physical  and  recreative  items  shall  take  equal 
place  with  book  and  mental  items,  and  the  former  should  in  future 
*'  bear  a  totally  difierent  proportion  to  school  life  than  hitherto." 
Not  a  single  instance  could  be  found  where  a  Board  School,  or 
even  a  combination  of  such  schools,  possessed  a  playing-field.  The 
poorer  children*s  playground  is  too  often  the  street. 

For  the  taking  of  evidence  127  witnesses  were  heard,  amongst 
whom  were  officials  of  the  Education  Department,  medical  gentle- 
men, military  officers,  headmasters,  assistant  teachers,  members  of 
School  Boards,  chief  constables,  experts  in  physical  training,  and 
others  who  had  any  special  knowledge  likely  to  prove  of  value. 

Several  schools  were  visited  by  the  Commissioners  in  London,, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Portsmouth,  where  the  different 
methods  of  physical  training  were  inspected.  The  schools  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  were  **  visited  without  notice." 

It  mu&t  he  admitted  that  the  recommendations  are  noticeable  for 
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their  moderation  and  common  sense,  and  should  they  be  adopted 
will  undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  towards  improving  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  the  report  and 
recommendations  are  not  being  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight*  The 
committee  asked  for,  whose  duty  is  to  devise  a  system  of  suitable 
exercises  for  children  of  various  ages  and  conditions,  is  now  at 
work. 

Recently,  too,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  further  Commission,  or 
scientific  Committee  of  Inquiry,  was  asked  for,  to  discover  whether 
the  same  deterioration  noticed  in  Scotland  also  existed  in  England^ 
and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  matters. 

Such  an  inquiry  has  been  promised. 

A  statement  was  made  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  effect  that  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  physical 
training  and  recreation  in  schools,  and  that  conditions  would  be 
inserted  into  the  new  code  which  should  encourage  efforts  in  thia 
direction.  Thus  well  regulated  and  properly  supervised  physical 
exercises  will  at  last  be  recognised  as  a  &ctor  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment and  education  of  children. 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  Eeview,  viz.,  *^  The  Housing  of  the 
People,"  the  author  makes  this  statement :  ^'  Boyal  CommissionB  have 
an  evil  reputation." 

Whether,  as  a  rule,  this  is,  or  is  not,  true,  this  Boyal  Commission, 
at  all  events,  has  done  its  best  to  refute  it,  and  let  us  hope  that  a 
future  generation  may  arise,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano^  in  proof  di 
the  value  of  their  labours. 

H.  Rippon-Seymoub. 


1903. 


SOME  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS   IN 
CO-EDUCATION. 


The  inflaence  of  tradition  is  curiously  stroDg,  even  with  those  minds 
which  esteem  themselves  most  thoroughly  emancipated  from  its 
authority.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  long  the  growth  of  an  institution 
continues  to  be  hampered  by  some  original  defect  before  the  most 
daring  reformer  ventures  to  suggest  its  removal.  Thus,  as  regards 
our  educational  methods,  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  schools 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders,  was 
responsible  for  the  custom  of  separating  the  sexes  after  the  years  of 
infancy ;  and  the  system  has  survived  the  disappearance  of  the  con- 
cUtions  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  advocates 
of  the  more  natural  method  are  reproached  as  innovators,  as  those 
who  would  establish  an  artificial  and  fantastic  condition  of  things ; 
on  much  the  same  ground^  and  with  much  the  same  logic  as  that  of 
the  Chinese  foot-binders,  who  regard  it  as  a  law  of  quasi-divine 
origin  that  all  women  i^bove  the  poorest  class  should  be  hopeless 
cripples. 

Happily  the  barrier  ice  of  prejudice  and  convention  is  beginning 
to  yield  before  the  advance  of  the  new  educational  movement  which, 
so  long  triumphant  and  successful  in  America,  has  at  length  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  begins  to  make  itself  felt  on  our  own  shores.  The 
object  of  the  present  short  essay  is  to  give  some  account  of  a  few  of 
the  experiments  which  have  recently  been  made  in  England  in  the 
direction  of  that  mixed  system  of  education  which  has  for  many 
years  been  the  rule  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 
Almost  unnoticed  by  the  general  public,  and  almost  overlooked  by 
the  popular  press,  tljiese  scattered  and  imperfect  experiments  have 
attained  a  measure  of  success  which  justifies  us  in  regarding  them  as 
the  commencement  of  an  educational  revolution. 

It  is  at  Keswick,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  beautiful  Lake 
country,  that  we  have  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  first-class 
Englidi  public  school  orgamsed  on  a  co-educational  basis.  The 
foundation  is  an  ancient  one,  for  a  decree  of  Elizabeth's  reign  states 
it  to  have  existed  ''  time  whereof  the  memorie  of  man  knoweth  not 
to  the  contrarie."  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
iiowever,  the  school  had  so  much  decayed  that  it  only  furnished 
teaching  of  the  most  elementary  kind.    It  was  the  large  benefactions 
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of  the  Hewetson  family  which  made  it  possible  to  revive  Keswick  as 
a  secondary  school,  and  five  years  ago  the  new  baildings  were  opened 
as  a  public  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Since  then  ils  career  has 
been  consistently  successful,  and  the  school  now  numbers  some  sixty 
boys  and  forty  girls,  while  the  record  of  its  work  during  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  has  gone  far  to  realise  the  hope  expressed  in 
its  first  prospectus,  that  it  might  succeed  in  avoiding  some  of  the 
faults  without  forfeiting  the  advantages  of  the  English  public  school 
system. 

The  present  writer  had,  a  short  time  ago,  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  one  of  the  girl  pupils  at  Keswick,  a  young  lady 
aged  thirteen.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  petty  treason  to  quote  textually 
from  that  document,  bat,  without  being  guilty  of  such  a  signal 
indiscretion,  it  is  allowable  to  state  that  the  letter,  in  which  the 
youthful  writer  described  her  life  and  experiences  at  the  school, 
proved  incidentally,  by  its  style  and  tone,  how  little  foundation 
there  is  for  the  assertion  that  the  bloom  of  maidenhood  will  be  lost^ 
or  its  innocent  charm  destroyed,  by  association  with  the  other  sex 
during  the  years  of  pupilage.  In  fact,  the  result  of  such  companion- 
ship seems  to  be  precisely  the  opposite  of  this.  In  the  words  of  an 
impartial  examiner.  Dr.  Walpole,  Principal  of  Bede  College,  Durham, 
who  came  to  the  school  with  no  special  interest  in  co-education,  and 
certainly  no  bias  in  favour  of  it :  *'  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  presence  of  the  girls  and  mistresses  had  an  indefinable  influence 
which  made  itself  felt.  There  was  a  marked  gentleness  and  courtesy 
observable  among  the  boys,  both  in  play-hours  and  in  school,  which 
may  not  unnaturally  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  co-education."  A 
few  words  as  to  the  way  in  which  discipline  is  maintained  at  Keswick 
will  be  appropriate  here.  In  this  direction  there  is  a  bold  departure 
from  tradition.  The  authorities,  acting  on  the  principle  that  school 
life  is  after  all  but  a  preparation  for  the  larger  world  outside^ 
endeavour  to  establish  between  the  sexes  the  same  feelings  of  mutual 
respect  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  right  living  in  society.  They 
fully  recognise  the  strength  of  the  old  chivalrous  ideals  which  have 
done  BO  much  in  the  past  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  men 
and  women;  and  desire,  while  discarding  all  that  was  false  and 
hollow  in  the  old  system,  to  retain  and  develop  all  that  was  best  in 
it.  Not  identity  of  treatment  but  equality  of  advantage  for  boys 
and  girls  is  the  object  which  they  have  set  themselves  to  secure. 
Accordingly,  chivalry  is  deliberately  cultivated  at  Keswick  by  the 
methods  of  discipline  adopted.  Both  boy  and  girl  prefects  are 
appointed,  but  these  monitors  have  authority  only  over  pupils  of 
their  own  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  are  made  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the  girls.  Thus,  if  a  boy 
and  a  girl  are  involved  in  the  same  infraction  of  rules,  the  boy  is  in 
most  cases  the  only  one  punished,  the  penalty  of  the  girl  being 
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merely  the  Btigma  of  having  been  more  or  less  the  cause  of  her 
companion's  disgrace.  The  system,  so  startling  at  first  sight,  is  said 
to  work  exceedingly  well  in  practice.  We  may  presume  that  ii 
could  only  be  successful  in  a  school  where  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
was  exceptionally  high,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  Keswick;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  generally  the  case  in  schools 
managed  on  a  co-educational  basis.  As  the  Eev.  Cecil  Grant,  head- 
master of  Keswick,  has  recently  said  :  ''  The  effect  of  co-education 
in  making  discipline  easier  to  maintain  is  established  beyond  doubt. 
Each  sex  imposes  a  certain  restraint  on  the  other."  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  fitly  quote  the  words  of  the  special  report  on 
co-education  in  America,  issued  by  our  own  Department  of 
Education : 

*'  It  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact  that  girls  become  more  full  of  resource, 
and  capable  of  much  self  reliance,  that  boys  gain  in  refinement  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of,  and  respect  for,  girlhood.  With  both  the  outcome 
is  a  wider  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  must  contribute  to  the 
national  well  being,  the  yoimg  people  getting  to  know  one  another  well, 
and  forming,  during  their  years  of  school  companionship,  intimacies 
founded  on  common  interests,  which  ripen  later  into  the  feelings  which 
lead  to  happy  marriage.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  attiibuted,  the 
entire  courteous  devotion  of  American  men  to  theii*  wives  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see.  The  girls,  by  their  diligence  and  perseverance,  act  as  an 
incentive  to  the  boys,  benefiting  in  their  turn  by  the  less  emotional  stand- 
point taken  by  the  growing  lad.  In  very  rare  instances  does  any  undesir- 
able spirit  mimif est  itself  even  among  high  school  students,  who  meet  at  a 
most  susceptible  age  on  terms  of  great  intimacy." 

The  above  is  the  impartial  language  of  an  official  report,  but  we 
may  add  to  it  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Dr.  Crawford,  Principal  of 
Alleghany  College,  one  of  the  most  important  co-educational  semi- 
naries in  the  United  States,  who  bears  witness  to  the  singular  purity 
of  tone  and  coodact  which  is  wont  to  prevail  in  colleges  conducted 
on  the  mixed  system.  The  dangers  feared  by  the  opponents  of 
co-education  are  never  found  to  be  present  in  practice,  and  the 
association  of  boys  and  girls  during  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth 
is  proved  by  experience  to  have  the  happiest  effect  on  the  minds  and 
morals  of  both. 

In  Keswick  we  have  seen  an  old,  endowed  public  school,  on  which 
the  co-educational  system  has  been,  as  it  were,  grafted.  Still  more 
interesting  in  some  respects  is  -the  experiment  now  being  tried  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  at  Bedales,  Petersfield,  Hampshire,  where  a  high- 
class  private  school  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  on  the  mixed 
system.  This  institution,  which  expressly  disclaims  any  rivalry  with^ 
or  emulation  of,  the  ordinary  public  school,  aims  throughout  at 
cultivating  individuality  in  his  pupils;  a  quality  too  frequently 
obliterated  by  the  methods  of  the  older  foundations,  whose  ideal  seems 
sometimes  to  resemble  that  of  the  French  Minister  ef  Education^ 
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who  trinmphantly  remarked  that,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
«very  child  in  France  was  doing  a  Latin  exercise.  One  of  onr  best- 
known  headmasters  boasts  that  the  routine  of  the  school-day  mapped 
out  for  his  pupils  leaves  not  one  quarter  of  an  hour  unappropriated. 
At  Bedales  the  curriculum  has  nothing  of  this  mechanical  character. 
*'  All  rote-work  and  acquirement  of  information  is  subordinated  to 
the  power  of  usbg  faculties.  Oar  object  is  to  set  children  dis- 
covering for  themselves,  and  using  their  faculties  at  first  hand." 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  show  how  far  the  intercourse  of  boys 
and  girls  is  carried  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school.  The  girls 
sleep  in  a  separate  house,  where  they  breakfast  every  mornings  and 
then  join  the  classes  in  the  main  building,  remaining  there  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  attend  the  same  classes  as  the 
boys.  Outdoor  games  form  as  large  a  part  of  their  training  as  with 
the  boys ;  these  games  are  such  as  are  suitable  for  girls,  hockey,  for 
example,  taking  the  place  of  football,  but  are  shared  with  the  boys. 
The  girls  have  also  Swedish  drill  and  gymnastics.  Corresponding  to 
the  garden  and  farm  work  of  the  boys  there  is  lighter  work  in  the 
garden,  and  amongst  their  indoor  occupations  are  needlework  and 
household  duties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  neither  of  the  schools  above  described  is 
there  any  attempt  to  make  the  training  of  the  two  sexes  identical. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  convinced  co-educationist  who  most 
frankly  and  most  fully  recognises  the  importance  of  difference  in 
sex,  and  the  corresponding  difference  of  treatment  which  it  necessi- 
tates. He  only  insists  that  the  culture  of  mind  and  body  should  be 
equally  careful  and  thorough  for  both  sexes,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  more  separation  between  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  years  of  actual  childhood  the  teaching  and  treatment  of 
boys  and  girls  may  and  should  be  almost  the  same.  As  they  grow 
older,  and  the  mental  and  moral  distinction  between  them  becomes 
more  and  more  strongly  marked,  the  necessity  arises  for  differentia- 
tion, but  also  the  beneficial  effect  of  each  sex  on  the  other  grows  more 
apparent.  Shall  we  allow  this  most  valuable  mutual  discipline  to  be 
lost,  and  set  between  the  growing  youth  and  maiden  an  ever- widening 
gap  of  mystery  and  antipathy  ?  It  is  during  these  years  of 
adolescence  that  they  are  intended  by  their  Creator  to  grow  into  a 
grudual  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for,  each  other,  and  to  form  those 
innocent  intimacies  upon  which  are  to  be  founded,  in  years  to  come, 
lifelong  attachments.  By  so  much  as  you  encourage  the  conditions 
on  which  these  arise,  by  just  so  much  you  make  the  horrors  of  the 
modem  marriage  market  and  the  unspeakable  sacrileges  of  the 
Divorce  Court  impossible ;  and  if  our  society  is  to  be  purified  from 
the  corruptions  which  now  exist  in  it,  it  must  surely  be  by  establishing 
pure  and  natural  relations  between  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  of  a  digression.     We  must  not  omit 
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a  brief  and  passing  notice  of  some  other  of  the  English  institntions 
which  have  adopted  the  co-educational  system  wholly  or  in  part.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  excellent  second  grade  schools 
long  carried  on  at  Wedmore,  Somerset,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Hobhoose,  where  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  converted  even 
those  who  were  at  first  most  sceptical  concerning  the  scheme.  We 
must  also  notice  the  interesting  case  of  Beading  College,  with  its 
three  or  four  hundred  pupils  of  either  sex,  though  here  the  system 
is  tried  under  different  circumstances  than  in  the  other  schools  we 
have  mentioned,  since  all  the  pupils  are  past  the  age  of  childhood. 
It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  co-education  can  only  be 
tried  fairly  and  completely  in  schools  which  receive  pupils  at  a  very 
early  age.  All  the  objections  which  can  properly  be  urged  against 
the  system  arise  from  the  association  at  maturity  of  those  who  have 
previously  been  educated  on  the  old  lines  of  separation.  To  bring 
together  in  ill-regulated  universities  young  men  and  women  whose 
ideas  have  been  formed  on  the  ancient  method,  is  to  invite  the  perils 
which  co-educationists  most  deprecate. 

Wherever  co-education  obtains  it  is  always  advisable  that  both 
sexes  should  be  represented  on  the  teaching  staff.  At  Bedales,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  there  are  five  mistresses  to  seven  masters,  the 
former  including  a  lady  teacher  of  gymnastics.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  where  girls'  schools  are  so  frequently  officered  by  men,  a 
mode  which  tends  to  produce  all  the  dangers  and  few  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  mixed  system.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  women  on  the  teaching  staff  is  justified  by  the 
greater  power  which  they  generally  possess  of  entering  into  the 
difficulties  of  the  child  mind.  To  quote  the  opinion  of  an  authority^ 
Miss  Bavenhill :  '^  Women  are  by  nature,  temperament,  heredity,  by 
all  those  influences  that  determine  sex,  better  fitted  than  men  to 
appreciate  and  sympathise  with  the  child's  way  of  looking  at  things 
and  of  appreciating  facts.  They  secure  more  readily  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  young  children."  It  may  be  added  that  where  boys 
are  taught  by  women,  a  certain  element  of  natural  chivalry  restrains 
disorder  and  renders  the  teacher's  task  by  so  much  the  easier.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  supply  of  really  capable 
trained  female  teachers  is  still,  and  for  some  time  to  come  will  be,^ 
strictly  limited. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  co-education  in  England,  though 
rapidly  gro?dng,  is  as  yet  of  too  recent  date  to  have  attracted  a 
large  amount  of  public  attention.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  be  aa 
well  to  remind  the  reader  once  more  that  the  system  which  is  here 
the  exception,  and  exists  only  in  a  few  scattered  localities,  is  already 
the  rule  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
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system,  which  woold  demand  far  greater  space  than  is  here  at  oar 
disposal,  but  for  that  very  reason  we  may  be  permitted  to  qaote  the 
words  of  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Bnreau  of 
Education,  which  we  may  take  as  the  deliberate  official  judgment  of 
the  American  authorities  after^  a  fair  trial  of  both  old  and  new 
methods : 

"  Co-education  is  preferred  because  it  is  naiuraly  following  the  ordinary 
structure  of  the  family  and  of  society  ;  customary,  being  in  harmony  with 
the  habits  and  sentiments  of  every-day  life,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  State ; 
impartial,  aftbrding  one  sex  the  same  opportunity  for  culture  that  the 
other  enjoys ;  economical,  using  the  school  funds  to  the  best  advantage ; 
co9ivenienty  both  for  superintendent  and  teachers^  in  assigning,  grading, 
teaching,  and  discipline ;  beneficial,  to  the  minds,  morals,  habits,  and 
development  of  the  people." 

We  might  quote  similar  authorities  to  an  almost  endless  extent 
-in  support  of  our  theory.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
justify  the  sanguine  assertions  with  which  we  started.  The  mixed 
system  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  inception,  while  in 
no  case  have  those  evil  consequences  followed  which  were  anticipated 
by  our  Conservative  opponents.  The  schools  in  which  co-education 
has  been  tried  can  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  of  their  tone  and 
discipline ;  the  life  of  the  pupils  is  the  happier  for  it  because  it  is 
freer  and  more  natural ;  their  culture  is  more  real  because  it  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  purest  and  strongest  instincts  of  their 
nature,  and  has  trained  and  directed  these  instead  of  endeavoaring 
to  ignore,  suppress,  or  distort  them.  The  scale  of  these  experiments 
has  been  too  limited  for  us  to  be  able  as  yet  to  trace  their  influence 
on  the  society  of  this  country  ;  bat  we  can  point  to  the  example  of 
the  results  in  America  in  justification  of  our  belief  that  a  more 
extended  trial  of  the  system  will  exercise  a  true  regenerating  force 
on  the  corrupted  morals  of  our  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  through 
them  on  those  of  our  people  at  large. 

Edward  S.  Tylee. 
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THE   PHYSIQUE   OF  SCOTTISH 
CHILDREN. 

SOME  FALLACIES  OP  A  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

The  recent  diacassion  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  national  physiqae 
has  directed  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  in  Scotland.  The  greater  part  of  this  Report  is, 
however,  concerned  not  with  the  subject  of  physical  training,  bat 
with  that  of  degeneracy  of  physiqne,  and  its  pages  merely  emphasise 
the  obvious  fact  that  physical  development  is  dependent  upon  (1) 
food ;  (2)  environment ;  and  (3)  heredity.  The  Commissioners  appear 
to  have  begun  their  investigation  into  ''  physical  training  "  with  the 
preconception  that  the  physiqae  of  Scottish  children  was  deteriorating 
at  an  alarming  rate ;  and  all  the  facts  and  data  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  their  Report  are  carefully  arranged  in  a  manner  seemingly 
intended  to  give  colour  to  this  idea.  The  assertions  made,  and  the 
deductions  which  are  drawn  from  the  statistics  in  the  Report,  are  so 
extraordinary  that  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  publicly  drawn 
attention  to  before  the  proposed  new  Royal  Commission  upon  national 
physique  in  England  enters  upon  its  labours. 

The  Commissioners  state  (p.  25)  that  their ''  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject  of  progressive  deterioration  of  the  town  inhabitants 
of  our  islands  by  a  section  of  the  Report  of  the  Anthropometric 
Committee,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  G.  Legge,  and 
others."  Any  one  reading  this  paragraph,  who  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  referred  to,  would 
naturally  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  contained  evidence  of  *' pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  town  inhabitants  of  our  islands."  What, 
however,  does  the  Report  say?  It  states  that  "it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  population  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
north  of  England  is  rapidly  degenerating,  bid  a  comparison  of  th€ 
measurements  of  stature  and  weight  .  .  .  shows  that  this  is  not  the 
case.*'  The  Commissioners  have  also  been  inflaenced  by  *'the 
evidence  of  Mr.  James  G.  Legge,  and  others."  Mr.  Legge,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  in  his  Forty-fourth 
Report  for  the  year  1900,  states  that  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  summer  of  1901  to  collect  statistics  showing  the  physique  of 
children  in  the  Home  Office  schools ;  he  gives  a  number  of  detailed 
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statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  proceeds:  ^^the  great 
majority  of  the  children  come  from  the  slums  of  towns,  and  a  fair 
inference  from  the  figures  is  that  the  slum  population  of  the  country 
has  not  deteriorated  during  the  past  twenty  yearSy  lut  has,  if  anything ^ 
improved'*  Thns,  we  see,  that  the  only  two  aathoritiee,  designated 
by  name,  which  have  led  the  Commissioners  to  believe  that  the^ 
physique  of  the  children  of  "  our  islands  "  is  degenerating,  express 
an  absolutely  contrary  opinion ! 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
have  been  in  vain ;  they  have  made  a  number  of  interesting  and 
suggestive  observations  which  have  been  carefully  collated  and 
printed.  The  Commissioners  have  discovered  the  surprising  fact 
that  ''there  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration  of 
individuals  of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment  are  defective, 
which  calls  for  attention  and  amelioration  in  obvious  ways,  one  of 
which  is  a  well-regulated  system  of  physical  training."  This 
amazing  discovery — that  the  proper  development  of  the  body 
requires  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  cubic  air-space,  is  reduced  to 
bathos  by  the  final  words  of  the  sentence.  Gymnastic  exercises  will 
hardly  benefit  a  half-starved  child. 

The  Commissioners  made  arrangements  for  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  1200  Scottish  school  children,  600  of  whom  were  examined 
by  Professor  Hay,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Aberdeen,  and  600 
by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Medical  Inspector  for  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board  of  Scotland.  These  gentleman  have  performed  their  tasks  in 
an  admirable  manner,  though  Professor  Hay  was  unfortunately 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  Aberdeen  School  Board  considered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  each 
child  before  examination,  ^'  as  it  interfered  to  some  extent  with  the 
purely  random  choice  which  had  been  intended." 

The  reader  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  ''  the  procedure,  as 
approved  by  the  Board,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  chance 
selection  of  the  required  number  of  children  at  the  desired  ages,  either 
byballotor  by  taking,  say,  every  fourth  or  fifth  child  on  the  classregister. 
...  A  circular,  approved  by  the  Board,  was  then  addressed  to  the 
parents  of  each  selected  child,  asking  them  to  inform  the  headmaster 
if  they  objected  to  the  proposed  examination.  The  proportion  of 
refusals  averaged  not  less  than  15  to  20  per  cent,  over  all  the  schools 
visited.  The  reasons  for  refusal  were  not  usually  stated.  In  one 
or  two  schools  an  impression  had  got  abroad  that  the  examinatioa 
would  involve  considerable  undressing,  and  this  was  objected  to, 
especially  by  the  parents  of  the  older  girls."  The  Professor  then 
proceeds  with  his  Beport,  which  contains  many  interesting  details 
and  original  percentages.  Fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  children  were 
found  to  have  ''  pale  "  complexions,  but  ''  oqjjy  one  child  was  nuurked 
*  bad '  in  regard  to  brightness  and  alertness,  and  none  in  respect  of 
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-carriage  and  general  balance."  Profeasor  Hay  lamenta  the  fact  that 
the  previons  notice  of  the  examination  which  the  parenta  received 
tiiroagh  the  circular  aaking  their  aanction  helped  to  improve  the 
•cleanlineaa  of  the  children,  and  thua  deducted  aomewhat  from  the 
Talae  of  the  examination,  *' although  the  circular  contained  no 
information  aa  to  the  actual  day  of  the  examination/'  Probably, 
although  no  information  bearing  on  the  aubject  appeara  in  the 
Report,  there  waa  a  run  on  the  aoap  ahopa  of  Aberdeen  during  the 
period  of  the  examination.  The  proportion  of  pale  children,  we 
regret  to  learn,  increaaed  with  age,  the  increaae  being  much  greater 
among  girla  than  boya.  *'  The  proportion  of  ruddy  children  waa 
not,  however,  materially  affected,  the  increment  of  the  pale  children 
liaving  been  drawn  mainly  firom  the  ^  mediums.' "  Aa  regarda  the 
«tate  of  nutrition  of  the  children  of  Aberdeen,  it  waa  found  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  aatiaf  actory ;  "  aa  judged  by  plumpness,  it  diminished  in 
boya  aa  the  age  increaaed  " ;  but  in  girla,  ''  after  a  slight  f alling-off 
«t  the  middle  age-group^  it  reached  ita  maximum  in  the  lateat  age- 
f^up."  Very  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  Aberdeen  had  hair 
of  '^  a  medium  or  cheatnut-brown  colour  " ;  one-fifth  were  gifted  by 
nature  with  black  or  brown  hair,  while  fully  one-fourth  had  fair 
liair,  and  about  one-thirtieth  had  red  hair.  '^  The  darker  ahadea 
were  more  abundant  at  the  older  agea."  Thia  information  would 
-doubtleaa  intereat  the  readera  of  Tii  Bits,  though  what  connection  it 
baa  with  phyaical  training  it  would  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
«how.  It  reminda  one  of  the  Biahop  of  Bipon'a  eloquent  diasertation 
upon  a  ^'ahortage  of  babiea"  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda  after  Lord 
Meath  had  gravely  placed  before  the  House  the  aubject  of  (in  hia 
view)  the  national  decadence  of  phyaique. 

It  ia  not,  however,  the  colour  of  the  children'a  hair  which  haa 
exerciaed  the  minda  of  the  Gommiaaionera  ;  they  offer  no  comment 
upon  the  rival  ahadea,  and  expreaa  no  opinion  as  to  whether  red  hair 
indicates  good,  healthy  blood,  or  fair  hair  ahould  be  regarded  with 
juapicion  aa  poaaibly  harbouring  incipient  ansdmia.  They  devote 
moat  of  their  apace  to  a  diacuaaion  of  the  phjsical  measurements 
.and  weights  of  the  children*  Four  achoola  have  been  selected  in 
Edinburgh  and  aix  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  meaaurements  of  the 
children  in  the  two  towns  have  been  compared.  After  adding  up 
the  inches  and  pounda,  it  ia  found  that  Aberdeen  comes  out  ahead, 
■and  the  Gommiaaionera  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
<^hildren  of  Edinburgh  are  degenerating  almost  beyond  hope  of 
salvation.  The  Commisaionera  neglect  to  mention  that  the  Edin- 
boigh  achoola  are  all  elementary  onea,  while  the  Aberdeen  statistics 
iodude  those  of  two  secondary  achoola,  the  Grammar  School  for 
JBoya  and  the  Central  School  (mixed).  Eighty-nine,  or  nearly  one- 
«ixth,  of  the  total  number  of  Aberdeen  children  examined  belong 
to  these  two  achoola,  and  their  superior  physique  muat  naturally 
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have  swollen  the  Aberdeen  totalsi,  and  rendered  the  comparison  with 
Edinburgh  misleading.  It;  woald  be  just  as  sensible  to  weigh  and 
compare  a  "  City  of  London  "  school-boy  with  a  Board  School  boy 
in  the  Borough,  or  a  student  of  Manchester  Grammar  School  with 
a  lad  attending  a  primary  school  in  Salford.  ''  There  seems  " — 
state  the  Commissioners — *'  no  possible  way  of  impugning  the  validity 
of  these  data  " ;  there  may,  however,  be  a  good  many  ways  of  im- 
pugning the  validity  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  them. 

There  has,  in  what  has  been  written,  been  no  suggestion  that 
the  Commissioners  have  not  acted  in  good  faith  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  statistics,  but  the  manipulation  of  some  of  the  figures  is 
most  reprehensible.  For  instance,  on  page  twenty-five  of  the  Beport 
the  Commissioners  publish  what  they  describe  as  a  ''  Comparative 
Table  of  tbe  Height  and  Weight  of  British,  American,  Aberdeen^ 
and  Edinburgh  School  Children.''  There  is  nothing  in  this  table 
to  lead  the  ordinary  reader  to  suppose  that  the  figures  are  not 
those  of  measurements  taken  in  the  same  years;  but  what  are 
the  facts  ?  The  first  division  figures  of  the  table,  giving  the 
average  weight  of  British  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  fifteen, 
are  at  least  twenty  years  old  ;  the  second  division  figures  (Boston 
children)  were  taken  in  1877  ;  and  yet  these  two  sets  of  figures  are 
set  side  by  side  with  the  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  figures  of  1902 ; 
while,  to  add  to  the  absurdity,  there  is  a  final  table  added  of  the 
heights  of  girls  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  I 
The  dates  at  which  the  measurements  have  been  taken  are  all 
difierent,  and  the  social  positions  of  the  children  (and  consequently 
the  condition  of  their  physique)  are  also  different.  In  addition  to 
this,  some  of  tbe  measurements  in  this  wonderful  ''  Comparative 
Table ''  have  been  made  while  the  children  wore  shoes,  and  some 
while  they  were  without  them  ;  in  short,  there  is  a  hopeless  jumble 
of  facts  and  figures,  described  by  the  Commissioners  as  presenting 
•'  a  harmonious  mass  of  diverse  observations."  *'  Diverse,"  they 
certainly  are,  but  ^'  harmonious  "  is  a  libel  upon  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

The  only  conclusion,  as  already  mentioned,  which  can  safely  be 
drawn  from  the  labours  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Physical  Train- 
ing in  Scotland,  is  that  ''  there  exists  in  Scotland  an  nndeniaUe 
degeneration  of  individuals  of  the  classes  where  food  and  environ- 
ment are  defective."  The  same  remark  could  be  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  civilised  globe — ^'  where  food  and  environment  are 
defective." 

J.  H.  VniKS. 
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NOTES  ON  PHILOLOGY. 


In  approachiog  any  field  of  inquiry,  especially  one  that  is  closely 
connected  with  human  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  mind  from 
all  preconceived  ideas,  both  those  generated  by  sacerdotal  teaching, 
and  others  which  have  sprang  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  authority 
over  thought.  It  is  a  grave  fault  of  English  philosophy  that  it  has 
seldom  been  pursued  with  the  sole  scientific  aim  of  arriving  at  truth, 
but  has  usually  been  inspired  by  a  desire  to  support,  or  attack 
orthodox  theology.  These  errors  have  affected  philology  more  than 
most  departments  of  research^  on  account  of  the  mediaeval  worship 
of  the  L'>gos,  or  Word ;  which  has  produced  a  species  of  sophistry 
that  forms  the  foundation  of  the  education  imparted  by  our  public 
schools  and  universities.  The  relationships  of  words  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  simple  examination  of  their  sounds  and  written  forms ;  it 
is  necessary  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  thought  of  primitive 
man,  as  revealed  by  early  art^  and  the  study  of  anthropology  and 
psychology.  Thus  we  become  able  to  recognise  the  trains  of  ideaa 
that  led  to  the  building  up  of  language.  A  suspicion  that  psychology 
is  heterodox  has  prevented  the  English  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  science ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  its  aid,  and 
British  hostility  to  it  is  no  more  able  to  prevent  its  cultivation 
abroad,  than  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  can  arrest  the  orbital 
movement  of  the  earth. 

The  labours  of  numerous  investigators  have  demonstrated  that 
conscious  thought  and  reason,  which  are  the  special  characteristics 
of  man,  arise  in  a  relatively  small  part  of  his  brain,  and  in  that  part 
of  it  which  has  been  added  last  by  evolutional  growth  to  the  cerebral 
aggregate.  The  old  part  of  his  brain  is  not  without  thought,  but  its 
consciousness  is  usually  sub-liminal ;  it  does  not  realise  itself,  and 
acts  in  a  more  reflex  and  automatic  manner  than  the  cerebral  mantle. 
Exceptional  stimalation  may  cause  the  lower  brain  to  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  consciousness  and  volition  and  to  obtrude  itself  on 
the  notice  of  the  intellect.  It  may  also  communicate  its  thought  to 
the  mantle^  whether  its  ideas  be  original,  or  suggested  from  without, 
and  the  upper  brain  often  fails  to  recognise  the  extraneous  origin  of 
the  intmdiog  conceptions,  by  which  reason  may  be  confused.  Fancy, 
imagination  and  creative  genius  belong  to  the  lower  brain,  and  are 
probably  secreted  by  the  same  cells  that  are  concerned  in  sexual 
leprodaction.     It  b  a  common  observation  that  works  of  a  high 
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order  in  art  and  literatare  freqaently  result  from  the  stimalas  of  a 
disappointed  passion ;  they  are  true  children  of  the  brain,  begotten 
of  the  fire  of  love.  Prophetic  inspiration  is  sabliminal  thoaght 
rising  suddenly  above  the  mental  horizon.  Sub-consoions  thought 
is  the  old  way  of  thinking,  common  to  man  and  other  animals. 
Reason  and  full  recognition  of  the  ego  are  the  latest  acquisitions  of 
brain,  and  pure  scientific  reason  is  only  a  few  centuries  old,  for  man 
only  discovered  bow  to  use  his  mind  rationally  during  the  Benaissanoe 
period,  when  Bacon  wrote. 

The  lower  brain  dreams,  and  is  always  dreaming  of  love.  It  is 
specially  concerned  in  reproduction.  It  judges  character  and 
•estimates  personal  qualities  in  others.  It  falls  in  love,  and  is  then 
«ble  to  dominate  the  mantle  which  at  other  times  can  exercise 
inhibition  over  it.  The  reason  of  early  man  was  weak ;  his  thought 
was  that  of  the  lower  brain,  very  emotional,  personal,  and  erotic. 
Sexual  thought  was  also  caused  by  a  change  in  habits  that  conoen- 
-trated  attention  on  the  reproductive  organs,  and  by  spinal  irritation, 
to  which  the  great  development  of  the  mantle  is  probably  due. 
Primitive  man  chiefly  noticed  those  things  that  directly  concerned 
him ;  the  external  operations  of  nature  were  regarded  by  him  as  of 
a  similar  character  to  his  own  actions  and  functions,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  sex  pervaded  everything.  Hence,  sexual  thought  is  the 
foundation  of  letters,  articulate  sounds,  and  words.  Some  sounds 
and  signs  are,  no  doubt,  imitative,  but  even  through^these  a  current 
of  erotic  thought  can  be  traced.  The  reasonable  brain  does  not 
think  sexually,  and  often  fails  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  symbols 
that  are  capable  of  exciting  profound  emotion.  Australian  savages 
feel  such  reverence  for  sacred  pebbles  that  the  sight  of  them  caases 
visceral  paralysis  or  colic,  and,  in  order  to  assuage  it,  they  stroke 
their  stomachs  with  the  holy  fetishes ;  nevertheless,  these  natives  do 
not  understand  what  the  stones  represent.  All  through  man's  evolu- 
tion from  the  simple  animal,  his  sub-liminal  brain  has  been  busy 
devising  symbols  of  life  and  love,  which  can  evoke  emotion  without 
appealing  to  the  intellect.  When  men  first  began  to  have  self-con- 
sciousness they  were  astonished  and  terrified  at  themselves,  much 
more  than  at  external  nature,  consequently  we  find  the  oldest 
religious  emblems  to  be  crude  representations  of  the  principal  actions 
of  men,  especially  creation  and  fire-making.  The  former  operation 
was  usually  performed  long  ago  by  the  method  universally  employed 
at  the  present  day,  the  latter  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
one  being  used  as  a  saw  or  drill,  and  the  other  as  a  passive  agent. 
Fire-making  was  regarded  as  a  sexual  operation,  and  all  other  forces 
of  nature  were  similarly  ascribed  to  sex,  the  whole  visible  universe 
was  supposed  to  be  constituted  like  man  and  ruled  by  love.  The 
earliest  worship  is  that  of  the  egg  and  serpent,  Yoni-Lingam,  Asa* 
Tyr,  Faun  and  Nymph,  or  Pan,  Neter,  Pramatha-Swastica,  the  cnm 
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anioXa^  &c. ;  later  on,  man  extended  his  knowledge,  and  his  religion 
became  an  incipient  philosophy  that  aimed  at  explaining  everything. 
The  ancients  adored  the  essence  of  nature,  as  creative  force,  the 
divine  principle  of  life.  They  traced  it  in  male  genetic  power, 
feminine  fertility,  vegetative  growth,  fire,  light,  heat,  sound,  electricity, 
mechanical  force,  meteors,  rapid  motion,  and  the  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  Their  god  was  really  energy  in  its  protean  forms. 
The  word  Pan  is  essentially  composed  of  the  letter  P,  (F,  Ph,  V), 
representing  the  male,  and  N,  standing  for  the  female;  and  it 
meant  the  universe,  or  rather  the  divine  energy  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  thought  of  the  ancients  was  entirely  pantheistic,  they 
saw  Pan  everywhere,  and  expressed  their  convictions  in  every  mark 
and  line  of  their  art,  architecture,  dress  and  writing ;  and  in  every 
word  of  their  speech.  Pantheistic  thought  was  reverent  and  devo- 
tional, no  feeling  of  shame  or  grossness  accompanied  the  expression 
of  sexual  ideas,  they  said  of  the  wicked  man :  *'  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts,"  Ps.  X.  4.     Or,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare : 

"  This  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Fmds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  [«.«.,  God]  in  everything." 

The  study  of  ancient  remains  has  opened  our  eyes  to  see  the  founda- 
tions of  our  knowledge,  and  the  origins  of  all  we  now  enjoy.  It 
was  pantheistic  thought  that  discovered  everything  known  by  man. 
Pantheistic  thought  is  exclusively  male,  it  is  original,  creative, 
arising  from  the  same  cells  that  efifect  reproduction.  Beason  does 
not  invent,  it  only  ^elects  and  distinguishes  the  true  ideas  from  the 
vast  variety  of  images  sent  np  by  the  subliminal  brain.  Eabelais 
atates  that  female  thought  is  also  pantheistic,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  express  itself  in  the  Greek  or  Shakespearean  manner.  Female 
thought  is  submissive,  imitative,  receptive.  It  is  barren  and  never 
advances,  but  rather  tends  to  revert  to  a  former  stage  of  masculine 
thought,  reproducing  the  mental  processes  of  the  unreasoning  animal. 
It  is  instinctive.  Christianity  is  the  worship  of  the  female  man, 
who  thinks  as  women  think.  Christianity  almost  exterminated  pan- 
theistic thought,  crippled  advance,  and  wholly  paralysed  originality. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  Christians  produced  nothing  at  all,  and 
lost  the  greater  part  of.  the  knowledge  they  had  at  first ;  all  our 
modem  science  has  come  from  the  Pagan  Renaissance,  and  the 
laboors  of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

The  ancient  way  of  regarding  natural  changes  as  entirely  sexual 
IB  not  confirmed  by  science,  yet  modem  investigations  show  that 
matter  is  continually  dividing  itself  into  pairs  of  ions,  carrying 
positive  and  negative  charges  of  electricity.  Salts  in  solution  are 
ihoa  ionized,  and  from  this  cause  their  components  enter  readily 
into  fresh  ocmibinations,  at  the  same  time  gaining  or  losing  energy 
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Inorganic  matter  tends  to  lose  energy,  vital  matter  constantly  ^ 
absorbs  it.  Ionic  dissociation  and  recombination  are  probably  the 
chemical  operations  from  which  vital  phenomena  have  developed, 
and  they  present  several  analogies  to  sexnal  increase.  Oar  chemistry 
and  physics  arose  from  a  revival  of  pantheistic  thooght,  for  Para- 
celsus and  the  alchemists  regarded  nature  as  possessing  sex  and 
passions,  and  the  philosophers  stone  they  sought  after  was  a 
universal  Jupiter  or  Hermes,  the  vital  principle,  generative  power, 
&c.  This  we  now  regard  as  energy,  both  potential  and  kinetic^ 
which,  though  appearing  under  many  forms  as  motion,  heat,  elec- 
tricity in  static,  kinetic,  and  radiant  forms,  elbstic  stress,  gravitational, 
potential,  molecular  chemical  forces,  &c.,  is  one  and  the  same 
nncomprehended  principle  which  man  can  neither  create  nor 
destroy. 

Pantheistic  religion  produced  very  stable  civilisations  which  lasted 
in  a  healthy  state  for  immense  periods  of  time,  as  in  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Greece,  and  they  exhibit  steady  progress  at  an  accelerating  speed 
until  they  were  destroyed  by  Christianity.  The  great  triumph  of 
pantheism  is  its  culmination  in  sun  worship,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  Grod.  That  intuitive  thought 
should  thus  have  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  modern  science  is 
indeed  remarkable,  for  those  who  regarded  the  sun  as  the  supreme 
deity  and  sole  origin  of  life  were  ignorant  of  its  real  nature.  Practi- 
cally all  our  useful  energy  comes  from  the  sun,  for  we  derive  only 
trifling  advantages  from  tidal  motions  and  volcanic  heat.  One  con- 
siderable error  was  committed  by  the  sun-worshippers,  which  ulti- 
mately contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of- their  cult.  They 
regarded  the  sun  not  only  as  the  ultimate,  but  also  as  the  proximate 
source  of  life,  and  identified  light  with  life  or  Soma.  They  thought 
that  the  sun's  rays  acting  on  mud  or  water  produced  countless 
living  things  :  as  Lepidus  says,  **  Yoar  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now 
of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun,  so  is  your  crocodile." 
To  the  Egyptians  the  bright  sky  was  male,  and  the  sun  the  eye  of 
day^  the  immediate  source  of  male  fertilising  power,  it  was 
vital  force  that  was  created  afresh  each  morning  in  the  East,  in 
the  head,  as  it  were,  and  plunged  at  sunset  in  the  West,  into  the 
female  sea,  where  it  was  quenched,  producing  the  abundance  of 
ocean  life.  Man  derived  his  vital  power  from  the  sun,  or  its  symbol, 
the  scarab,  through  his  eyes,  and  his  head  became  filled  with  inward 
light,  or  love,  which  descended  to  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  or  Osiris 
and  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  where  it  became  incarnate.  This 
mystery  is  explained  in  the  old  temples  by  means  of  diagrams  on 
the  walls,  a  red  line  showing  the  path  of  life.  The  splendoars  of 
sunset  corresponded  to  amorous  emotion,  and  probably  auggested 
the  use  of  stained  glass  in  churches.  This  is  why  the  Egyptians 
associated  the  crux  ansata  with  a  red  figure  of  the  sunf,  aboat  to 
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touch  the  horizon,  and  distorted  and  enlarged  by  refraction.  The 
idea  that  the  god  died  in  the  act  of  creation  was  derived  from  the 
earlier  cnlt  of  Pan,  in  which  it  arose  natnrally  from  a  consideration 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  objects  of  worship.  The  old  religious 
service  which  was  preserved  in  the  Eieusinian  and  Dionysian 
mysteries,  consisted  essentially  of  a  sacred  choral  dance  culminating 
in  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast.  The  animal  that  was  killed  represented 
the  god,  and  the  blood  poured  forth  was  life,  or  the  ichor  of  the 
deity,  called  soma  by  the  Indians,  and  (horos  by  the  Greeks.  In 
the  cult  of  Odin  or  Balder  the  anathema  was  hanged,  and  other 
religions  employed  stoning,  impalement,  pressing  to  death,  and  burn- 
ing, as  well  as  eating.  The  superstition  that  the  fat  of  a  hanged 
man  is  a  valuable  specific  is  derived  from  the  identification  of  the 
victim  with  the  god  to  whom  he  was  offered.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  the  idea  of  the  sun  as  a  dying  god  surviving  in  Christian 
religious  poetry,  for  example,  in  the  lines  of  Herbert  : 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  sky  : 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die." 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity  that  the  god  died  after 
the  act  of  creation,  quenched  like  fire  in  water.  Pantheism  and  sun- 
worship  were  cults  extremely  favourable  to  art,  for  every  object  in 
nature,  and  every  article  made  by  man,  suggested  constantly  the 
idea  of  love.  Love  is  the  soul  of  art,  and  the  only  thing  that  always 
pleases.  Taste  is  discrimination  of  the  method  of  expressing  love  in 
art,  which  must  steer  a  middle  course  between  undue  frankness  or 
groesness  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold  lifelessness  o  i  the  other.  Male 
art  inclines  to  vigour  and  exuberance  ;  female  ait,  or  rather  feminine 
thought  and  feeling  expressed  by  man,  err  on  the  side  of  coldness, 
untruth,  weakness,  and  want  of  expression,  because  the  female 
naturally  conceals  or  suppresses  her  feelings  from  modesty,  and  says 
no  when  she  means  yts. 

Two  chief  causes  contributed  to  destroy  pantheistic  thought  and 
art,  and  brought  about  the  sad  triumph  of  Christianity.  The  first 
was  the  study  of  sub-liminal  sensation  by  Yogis  and  Magi,  which 
developed  afterwards  into  the  semi-science  of  the  Cabala.  These 
Asiatic  philosophers  or  devotees  discovered  that  certain  ascetic 
practices  and  methods  of  emotional  stimulation  enabled  them  to 
perceive  the  existence  of  a  power  within  themselves  quite  distinct 
from  conscious  volition.  This  was  the  old  animal  brain,  which  is  the 
real  originator  of  love,  because  it  contains  the  arachnid  germ  plasm, 
and  has  played  an  important  part  at  all  times  in  maintaining  super- 
stition. Although  a  Cabalistic  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  has 
existed  in  Central  Asia  from  a  very  ancient  epoch,  it  is  only  quite 
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recently  that  we  have  gained  a  scientific  knowledge  of  brain  fanction, 
and  have  recognised  the  power  of  sub-conecioas  nerve  action.  A 
mystic  acquaintance  with  brain  phenomena  was  ardently  cultivated 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  sub-liminal  part  was  identified  as 
the  true  source  of  male  genetic  power,  and  therefore  as  God.  When 
the  lower  brain  is  excited  and  released  from  the  control  of  reasou, 
which  resides  in  the  cerebral  mantle,  it  displays  itself  as  a  triple 
organ,  each  part  of  which  can  cause  co-ordinated  movements  of  the 
body,  and  speech  repeated  three  times.  Heuce  arose  the  belief  in  a 
triple  spiritual  God,  or  cerebral  Trinity,  which  is  the  real  divinity  of 
man,  and  creates  life.  The  whole  brain  was  perceived  and  described 
by  Ezekiel,  and  his  four  beasts  appear  to  be  the  limbic  and  firontal 
lobes,  and  the  cerebellum  and  medulla,  of  which  the  three  last 
repeat  the  Trisagion  perpetually.  Gibbon  tells  how  the  religious 
votaries  of  Byzantium  used  to  collect  in  rival  mobs  in  St  Sophia  and 
shout  the  Trieagion  from  morning  to  night,  a  result  clearly  due  to 
triple  automatism  of  the  lower  brain.  Asceticism  brings  sub- 
conscious thought  above  the  threshold  of  perception,  and  enables  ub 
to  know  and  feel  the  God  distinctly,  a  state  formerly  considered  the 
'  perfection  of  holiness.  Neurolaters,  therefore,  preached  the  most 
rigid  austerity,  and  complete  neglect  of  the  body.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  our  hereditary  structure  assisted  the  formation  of  ascetic 
habits^  for  the  cranial  nerves  spring  from  the  same  roots  in  the  brain 
as  corresponding  spinal  nerves,  the  vertebrate  body  having  been 
budded  off  from  an  old  arachnid  body.  Every  part  of  our  bodDy 
organs  is,  therefore,  duplicated  in  the  structures  of  the  head  and  face, 
which  represent  the  complete  body  of  an  arachnid  ancestor  that  swam 
in  the  Silurian  seas.  Neurolaters  perceived  this  internal  duplicatioD, 
«nd  concluded  that  the  vertebrate  body  was  a  useless  appendage  to 
the  head ;  they  advised  men  to  try  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  they  might 
live  like  cherubs ;  and  strongly  opposed  the  conventional  method  of 
propagation,  for  they  thought  that  the  mouth  could  be  applied  to  such 
duties.  Kissing,  blowisg,  spitting,  babbling,  siuging,  and  inspired 
preaching  were  regarded  as  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  new  Deity 
exerted  His  power.  Sprenger  says  in  the  Malleus  Malleficarum: 
^^  Hominis  praeparare  auimam,  Dei  gubemare  liuguam/'  The  cerebral 
Trinity  completely  displaced  the  sun  as  the  great  God  and  originator  of 
life,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  universal  spirit,  omnipresent,  omnipotent, 
and  invisible,  which  had  created  the  universe  and  all  that  it  contains. 
Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is  a  product  of  sun- 
worship,  for  neurolatry  logically  leads  to  a  belief  in  a  personal  genius 
or  demon,  like  that  of  Socrates,  and  supplies  as  many  Gods  as  there 
are  worshippers.  The  Jews  were  distinctly  neurolaters  after  the 
captivity,  and  it  is  absurd  to  claim  for  them  the  invention  of  the 
unity  of  God,  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  had  worked  out  a  most 
philosophical  sun-cult  thousands  of  years  earlier.   The  displacement  oi 
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the  old  sun-worship  by  nenrolatry  was  gradual,  and  very  many  beliefia 
from  both  sources  were  incorporated,  thereby  producing  an  incompre- 
hensible and  maddening  theology,  for  there  appears  to  be  absolutely 
nothing  real  in  nature  which  corresponds  to  a  single,  universal  brain 
or  mind.  Neurolatry  is  right  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  individuals 
to  the  brain,  but  erroneous  in  regarding  the  cerebral  spirit  as  a 
universal  rather  than  a  personal  Deity.  As  a  philosophy,  sun- 
worship  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  All  knowledge,  however, 
originates  in  superstition,  and  we  should  not  complain,  nor  think 
the  Middle  Ages  entirely  wasted,  since  we  probably  owe  modem 
psychology  to  neurolatry,  much  in  the  same  way  that  astronomy  is 
a  product  of  astrology. 

The  other  great  influence  that  changed  the  world  was  the  pre- 
dominance of  female  thought  over  that  of  man.  Most  of  the 
ancients  regarded  the  sun  as  male,  but  the  orb  of  day  was  also  iden- 
tified with  the  Swastica,  or  socket  of  the  fire-^rill,  a  symbol  distinctly 
female,  and  very  highly  venerated  everywhere  in  ancient  times.  It 
was  usually  represented  by  a  disc  with  a  central  hollow  or  socket, 
often  surrounded  by  lines  indicating  rotation,  and  by  figures  of  fish. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Cyclops  whose  eye  Ulysses,  or  Prometheus, 
bored  out  with  a  fire-drill.  In  Persia  women  were  first  admitted  to 
the  mysteries,  and  they  added  the  sun  to  the  female  emblems,  thus 
capturing  the  very  source  of  power  for  their  own  sex.  This  cult, 
however,  developed  into  Mithracism,  in  which  the  sun  assumed  the 
form  of  a  feminised  man,  such  as  Mithras  or  Christ.  Christianity  is 
chiefiy  composed  of  neurolatry  and  the  worship  of  the  feminine  man, 
who  represents  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  morals  of  women.  By 
this  great  change,  pantheistic  thought,  and  the  worship  of  male 
genetic  power  were  abolished.  Feminine  thought  became  dominant, 
and  destroyed  the  old  structure  of  society.  Rational  philosophy 
ceased,  and  was  suppressed  by  violence ;  all  art,  literature, ,  and 
science  faded  away,  and  progress  was  completely  arrested  among  the 
Christian  communities  for  a  thousand  years.  Attention  was 
abstracted  from  external  nature,  and  concentrated  on  internal  feel- 
ing, and  rapid  degeneration  ensued.  After  the  force  of  the  move- 
ment had  spent  itself,  Boman  Catholicism  stereotyped  opinion  by 
means  of  the  temporal  power  inherited  from  Csdsarism,  it  arrested 
the  further  development  of  neurolatry,  and  produced  a  calm.  Pan- 
theistic thought  revived  under  the  shelter  of  the  Papacy,  producing 
Gothic  art,  and  later  on,  the  Pagan  Renaissance,  the  revival  oi 
Greek,  the  exquisite  sacro-sexual  art  of  Italy,  and  the  incom- 
parable Elizabethan  literature  of  England.  All  our  modem  science 
is  a  revival  and  development  of  male  thought  which  began  again 
dnring  the  Renaissance.  The  ascetic-feminine  ideas  remain  the 
groundwork  of  our  social  system,  which  is  wholly  irrational  at 
bottom,  though  in  practice  we  use  our  reason  to  some  extent.     As 
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Lombroso  eays,  our  existing  society  is  ''  baE^a  toute  enti^re  snr  le 
mensoDge." 

Langaage  is  a  male  product,  and  its  foundations  are  wholly  pan- 
theistic. Philology  which  does  not  recognise  this  fundamental  fact 
cannot  be  considered  a  science.  Words  fall  into  groups  connected 
by  the  old  religious  ideas,  the  mechanism  of  creation  is  constantly 
alluded  to,  sex  predominates  in  all  the  relationships  of  words,  and 
survives  as  gender. 

Very  early  cults  of  the  age  of  Saturn  produced  many  words  con- 
taining the  hissing  sound  s,  which  indicates  the  divine  serpent ;  and 
other  articulate  sounds  like  vau,  the  digamma,  which  changes  to 
ph,  p,  f,  w,  &c.,  and  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  b.  When  the  wor- 
ship of  the  faun  and  serpent  was  replaced  by  a  higher  philosophy, 
many  words  that  had  formerly  begun  with  vau  and  s  lost  those 
prefixes  and  commenced  with  a  vowel.  F  or  s  may  therefore  be 
placed  before  these  words  to  indicate  their  original  and  forms  their 
relationships  with  the  sounds  used  in  languages  less  advanced  than 
Greek. 

The  worship  of  a  double  deity,  such  as  Zeus,  who  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  two  stones  of  Hermes,  led  to  frequent  duplicated 
forms,  such  as  pephu,  didu,  beba,  tetu,  keka,  lele  or  ella,  erri,  esse, 
&c.  Marty  double  letters,  such  as  6,  *,  i//,  Xf  t>  ^y  ar®  plainly  pan- 
theistic in  their  written  form  and  Eignification.  With  these  few 
preparatory  remarks  I  proceed  to  give  some  word  families  connected 
by  the  ancient  religious  ideas. 


Meanings  of  Simple  Letters  and  Sounds. 

F  y  Ph  P  mean  male  genetic  force  and  fire,  the  instruments 
involved  in  their  production,  and  the  effects  they  cause.  Pha  is 
light,  fire,  life ;  rie,  life ;  I  or  F-I  the  ego ;  fhuo,  to  beget ;  ^AacJ, 
to  shine ;  ^;ai^,  to  smite. 

S  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  production  of  life,  considered  as 
distinct  from  fire.  Eg,^  saody  to  save  ;  seudy  to  dart  or  spout ;  seO, 
to  run,  to  see,  to  say,  to  sow,  to  saw,  to  save  ;  esse,  to  be  ;  Is,  seiO, 
to  shake ;  scuO,  to  drive,  &c.  D  and  T  are  connected  with  arith- 
metical theology  and  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri ;  du  is  2  or  two ; 
and  TB  is  3.  They  indicate  also  the  powers  of  these  combinations. 
Daioj  to  burn  ;  duOj  to  dive ;  didomij  to  give ;  tid^  to  honour ; 
iheosy  God  ;  theO,  to  run  ;  thud,  to  slay. 

K  6  C  mean  fire  and  life,  and  have  also  feminine  meanings.  KaiO^ 
to  bum ;  kuO,  to  conceive ;  ga  or  gi^,  the  earth ;  guis^  a  plough : 
gin  or  gun,  a  woman. 

X  Ch  Z,  zoe,  life ;  zao,  to  live  ;  choc,  to  heap  up ;  cheo,  to  flow ; 
zeo,  to  boil ;  zeo,  to  scrape  ;  zc5,  to  polish. 
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B  is  connected  with  ideas  of  energy.  Bia,  might ;  hiaJb^  to  force ; 
toao^  to  shoot  or  thander ;  iiod,  to  live ;  5ud,  to  stuff  full. 

L  a  god  like  Bacchus.  El,  le,  la,  al,  lo,  Allah ;  laas,  lapis,  a  stone ; 
letcdf  to  stone ;  /u^,  to  relax ;  loud^  to  wash  ;  eel,  oil,  ale. 

N,  a  distinctly  female  letter.  N  in  Pan  and  Na-Pi  and  can  ;  naio, 
to  dwell ;  nad,  to  flow  ;  neud,  to  nod  ;  nco,  to  pile  up ;  oneo,  to 
gratify ;  noed,  to  think  ;  mix,  night ;  nusso,  to  puncture. 

M  indicates  union  and  maternity.  Ma,  mother ;  maia^  a  nurse ; 
moUy  of  me  ;  mCy  mud,  to  be  shut ;  viued,  to  be  inhabited ;  mad,  to 
long  for ;  onif  together. 

B  especially  means  growth  and  life.  Ba,  the  sun  god  ;  ra,  easily ; 
ara,  a  prayer ;  ruomai,  to  rush  forward  ;  ruomai,  to  draw  back  ;  red, 
to  flow,  to  say  ;  erd,  to  tell ;  croeo,  to  gush  ;  nrfA,  to  grow ;  rod, 
rood,  &c. 

O  is  a  female  letter.  Oon,  an  egg  ;  ois,  a  sheep ;  lo,  like  Pan. 
Group  of  Kam  :  Kama,  Indian  god  of  lo^e  ;  Comus,  to  come,  to  go, 
gone  ;  cum  with,  compress,  combine,  &c ;  con,  to  know  ;  konnen, 
can,  to  be  able ;  gin,  gurU,  a  woman ;  kin,  king ;  Ganesa,  Indian 
god  of  wisdom;  gander,  gender,  engender;  gainos,  marriage; 
genital,  genial,  genius  ;  gin,  a  trap ;  gain,  gun,  cone,  an  object  of 
worship  ;  John  ;  Jones  ;  Jane  ;  Cain ;  James. 

Make;  meg;  amiciis;  Lamech;  m€^^in  Mek  Nimmur,  a  title;  mock, 
the  Greek  gephyrisma  were  religious  observances  ;  knock ;  smack ; 
nag,  Group  of  phen  ;  Venus,  goddess  of  love  ;  venire,  venir,  to  come ; 
women,  wend,  to  go  ;  venerate  ;  venial ;  venery  ;  vain  ;  van  ;  wen  ; 
Fan,  an  African  tribe ;  F  oioos ;  fang,  a  tooth ;  fionn  ;  Fenian  ;  wor- 
shippers of  Fi-fo-fura ;  vim;  vin,  wine;  win;  woman;  wame; 
fame  ;  famine  ;  fancy  ;  fain  ,to  be  willing  ;  faint ;  vomit ;  phaino,  to 
shine  or  beget ;  Pan,  the  god,  everything,  bread ;  panis ;  pain ; 
upon ;  pen  for  writing,  see  Isaiah  viii.,  1-3 ;  pen,  a  mountain  ; 
pin  ;  pine,  a  flr  tree ;  pine,  to  languish ;  penny,  an  obolus  or  wedge ; 
penis ;  Penates,  household  gods  ;  penitence,  penance  ;  pene,a  shuttle ; 
Poeni,  Phoenicians ;  and  with  B  in  place  of  P,  bane  ;  bone  ;  bind  ; 
woodbine;  bean,  the  Greek  kuamos;  beanfeast;  bon,  good;  boon; 
bonny ;  bonfire. 

T  th  S ;  Greek,  9,  and  Anglo  Saxon  ^,  equivalent  to  the  cruv 
ansata.  The,  definite  article ;  T  with  S ;  Theos,  god ;  this,  that, 
they. 

T  with  B.  Thor,  the  hammer  god;  thoros,  Greek  word  for 
Soma;  thorein,  to  leap;  thorubos,  an  uproar;  three;  ter;  thirty; 
^arr,  Welsh  word  for  mountain ;  tor,  Cornish  word  for  mountain  or 
heap ;  tnrris  ;  tower ;  Tyre,  a  place  name ;  thury  fire ;  tear,  lachryma  ; 
tear,  to  rend  ;  tire,  to  adorn  or  weary ;  tar,  an  exudation  from  pine- 
trees.  Beversed,  we  have :  rat,  an  emblem  of  Lingam  ;  rath,  a  hill 
or  fort ;  rathe,  precocious ;  roth,  red ;  ruth,  pity. 

T  with  S.     Tas,  a  heap;  tu«,  a  tooth  ;  tease  ;  entice  ;  (it ;  soot^ 
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a  product  of  fire ;  sate,  to  satisfy ;  Satan ;  Boothe ;  scythe ;  Scythian ; 
seethe,  to  boil. 

T  with  M  and  N.  Tom,  a  male;  Thomas,  called  Didymns; 
thaumas,  the  wonder-worker ;  thauma,  a  miracle ;  Tammnz  ;  tome,  a 
volume  ;  tame  ;  tamp,  to  ram ;  time  ;  thnmp  ;  thane,  a  noble  ;  thin ; 
ton  ;  ton  ;  ten  ;  tine,  or  thorn  ;  knot ;  knit ;  night ;  nnt ;  mat ; 
mutter  ;  mother  ;  math,  harvest ;  moth,  psyche ;  might ;  meat  \ 
meath  ;  mate,  to  marry ;  moat,  a  ditch. 

L,  a  name  for  Grod ;  El,  the  Jewish  deity ;  LI,  prefixed  to  Welsh 
words ;  the  definite  article  El,  Le,  Lo,  La,  II,  ale ;  oil ;  eel.  Com- 
bined with  M  or  N  :  nil ;  Nile;  nail ;  knoll ;  male ;  meal ;  mill ;  mall ; 
mallet,  a  hammer ;  mell,  to  mix ;  mie2,  honey ;  lime,  white  earth ; 
lame,  a  blade ;  loom,  to  grow  big ;  loam,  fertile  earth ;  lane,  a 
road ;  lana^  wool ;  litiy  flax ;  lAngam^  the  phallus ;  lignum^  wood ; 
lingua,  the  tongue  ;  lignus^  smoky  flame ;  luchnos,  a  lamp ;  lychnis^ 
a  red  flower  ;  Vignis,  fire  ;  Vagni^  the  fire  god  ;  VanguiSj  a  snake ; 
lux,  light ;  phlox,  a  red  fiower ;  Venchon,  a  javelin ;  Vinguina,  the 
groin  ;  length  ;  longitude ;  lang ;  Thanging,  a  form  of  sacrifice ;  c./. 
fang  ;  leg ;  lack ;  lock ;  log  ;  laggard. 

P  with  L.  Pha ;  phOs,  fire,  mortal ;  phcUlos,  the  lingam  ;  Pallas 
Athene ;  phalos,  bright ;  Pollui:,  a  heavenly  twin  ;  polis,  a  city ;  pdlis, 
a  skin;  polus,  many;  fall;  fill;  full;  fall;  feel;  fhudUoB,  glassy; 
f'hualos,  glass ;  fhule,  wood  ;  fuel ;  yule  ;  wool ;  fool,  who  carried  a 
bauble  ;  fululo,  to  howl ;  halleluia  ;  psallo,  to  sing  or  twang  ;  fedos, 
a  furrow  ;  fallow  ;  faleo,  to  pound  ;  plough  ;  faJaomai,  to  roam ; 
falaao,  to  thresh  ;  pile  ;  peel ;  pale,  a  stake  ;  pole  ;  pill ;  phaulcs, 
paltry ;  foloos,  deadly  ;  fhdos,  a  nail ;  fJielios,  the  sun ;  /iUug,  a  son ; 
/lis;  fhuo,  to  rain  ;  valcre,  to  be  well ;  philtre,  a  charm ;  philos,  a 
friend. 

B  with  L ;  Baal  or  Bel,  a  Syrian  god ;  haalidzo,  ballare^  to  dance ; 
ball,  an  assembly  for  dancing;  ballet;  balloon;  bullet;  bull,  a 
symbol  of  deity ;  Balder ;  bale ;  bolus ;  bale-fire ;  bail,  a  cylinder ; 
lallo,  to  throw. 

Loof,  hand  ;  lip ;  lap  ;  labia  ;  love  ;  lub ;  leap ;  lob ;  lubber,  the 
fiend ;  slobber  ;  sleep  ;  slap ;  slip ;  slough ;  lepus,  a  hare  ;  vir,  man ; 
fir,  a  tree  ;  fire  ;  pur  ;  pyre ;  fairy ;  fur  ;  for  ;  fear ;  veer ;  purr ; 
pure;  pi-e;  pro;  per  ;  par;  p'hieros,  sacred ;  fhire^  the  fee  of  a 
priestess  ;  ire  ;  f'airo;  fcro^  to  bear ;  f'ao,  to  hurt;  satiate,  sleep, 
blow;  /erfo,  to  feed ;  J*eido;  video,  to  know;  beer;  bar;  burr; 
bare;  berry;  bury;  boor;  bray;  bread;  brood;  brotos;  btbroskii; 
virtue  ;  very  ;  wiry  ;  feros,  love ;  feros,  wool ;  feris,  strife.  (Join- 
pare  lana  and  nail. 

The  Dioscuri  were  thought  of  as  fire-wool,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  of  the  golden  fleece,  or  the  blazing  lamb  of  Persia.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  sits  on  a  woolsack  because  hermetic  wisdom  was  supposed 
to  come  from  wool ;  his  wits  are  a  wool-gathering.     Bub,  rough. 
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rip,  rap,  rib,  rob,  rope,  rape,  rove,  rave,  reave,  rife,  and  roof  are  also 
probably  connected  by  early  religions  ideas.  Many  words  appear  to 
have  been  bnilt  np  by  prefixing  to  earlier  syllables  a  new  name  of 
Gk)d,  like  onr  contemporary  nse  of  le,  el,  Welsh  LI,  or  English  the, 
from  TheoB  and  German ,  from  Dens  or  Thor,  which  have  sometimes 
become  welded  to  the  old  word  and  at  other  times  remained  separate. 
Articles  are  unnecessary,  for  Latin  and  Greek  are  quite  intelligible 
without  them.  Mediaeval  piety  has  given  us  the  article.  People 
addicted  to  swearing  were  formerly  unuble  to  utter  a  sentence  with- 
ont  introducing  a  deity  to  whom  everything  belonged,  e.^.,  cock's 
bones,  gogswouns,  God's  blood,  or  s'blood;  marry,  from  Mary; 
bloody,  from  by're  Lady ;  which  is  still  in  common  use  among  the 
vulgar.  or,  dcf  and  von  probably  originated  in  the  same 
way. 

Words  formed  from  S.  Isa,  mistress ;  Isis ;  fisis  ;  phusis,  nature ; 
physical ;  fisos,  equal ;  ice,  '*  the  terrible  crystal '' ;  phase  ;  vase ; 
office;  viSy  a  screw;  ass;  asinus;  axe;  ease;  esse,  is,  to  be;  asa; 
Asa-Thor ;  Asatyr  of  the  Ancients,  a  book  used  by  Mohammed ; 
satyr  ;  Ishtar ;  fishtar  ;  fichter;  Ashtaroth  ;  Yashti ;  fichthus^  fish  ; 
piscis  ;  fixos;  viscum^  mistletoe ;  sister ;  Sesostris ;  sesterce  ;  Tarsus ; 
thyrsos ;  terse ;  history ;  teraSy  a  monster  ;  turm^  a  tower ;  Tharsos, 
courage ;  tharissOj  to  arm  or  make  drunk ;  vesture ;  posture ; 
west;  vex;  wax;  fixture. 

Osiris ;  f'osiris ;  phos  iris,  messenger  of  light  or  of  man.  Compare^ 
fhesperiLS,  Phosphorus,  Lucifer,  vespers,  lampaderius,  and  other 
epithets  of  Bacchus.  Iris  is  the  rainbow,  the  messenger  of  the  sun 
god;  and  also  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  wonder-worker  or 
phallus.  Iris  is  the  Christian  and  Buddhist  halo,  and  the  dot  on 
the  i,  or  Soma.  Plutarch  gives  os,  eye,  and  in,  great,  as  the  deriva- 
tion of  Osiris  ;  the  meaning  is  similar  to  that  given  above,  for  the 
same  sounds  are  often  used  for  light,  life,  eye,  and  man. 

Netevy  the  hammer  or  crux  ansata  of  Egypt,  the  positive  and 
negative ;  nature ;  neuter ;  neither  ;  nadder,  an  adder  ;  turn ;  thorn ; 
dam  ;  tarn  ;  Tiryns  ;  terrene,  earthen. 

Galga,  a  gibbet ;  Galgagramr,  king  of  gibbets,  an  epithet  of  Odin ; 
galgatyr  ;  galgathor  ;  golgotha,  gallows  god,  three  gallows,  gallowa 
hill,  equivalent  to  the  crux  ansata ;  cJudhos,  brass ;  cakvlus^  a. 
pebble  ;  chalk,  white  earth,  creta ;  cJudkauOy  to  work  as  a  smith,  a 
divine  art. 

Cretaf  chalk ;  create ;  creature ;  great.  Compare  Titan  and 
Titanoe,  white  earth,  equivalent  to  Soma.  Man  is  made  from 
potter's  earth  by  the  thumb  of  the  potter,  or  Peter,  according  to  th& 
Indians.  His  creation  occurs  in  the  potter's  field,  where  Judas 
was  hanged,  or  on  Gk)lgotha,  where  our  Lord  was  crucified. 

Bacchus ;  baciUuSf  a  rod  ;  haccalaureiis ;  haktrouy  a  stafi*.  Flaccho 
f'iajcho  ;  fado^  to  make  ;  fashion  ;  fasces.    Cabala ;  kappa  or  koppo  9 
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hoipio^  to  poand  ;  Copt ;  cap ;  cape  ;  cabe ;  Caaba,  the  holy  stone  of 
Mecca. 

Sun,  lidios  ;  eon,  filiics;  san,  in  Fuji  San ;  sane ;  sin  ;  Sinai ;  sign; 
zany  ;  summa;  sammit;  Soma,  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek;  maiie  and 
sesame^  symbols  of  Soma ;  moss,  from  the  appearance  of  its  frnit,  see 
4story  of  lion  and  old  woman  in  Rabelais ;  massOf  to  knead ;  Maai^  the 
Eacharist ;  Moses,  a  mythical  hero ;  maze,  the  mazy  dance ;  mas, 
male ;  moase,  sminth^us. 

Obolos,  a  spit ;  belos,  a  javelin  ;  oboloSf  money  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge;  ohdiskos,  an  obelisk;  foible;  fable;  Abel;  able;  Bel; 
flmhhallOf  to  lay  under. 

Cabeifi,  god?  like  the  Penates,  Dactales,  Caretes,  Telchines; 
caber,  a  fir  pole  nsed  in  Scotland  ;  kabir,  strength ;  Gnebre  ;  Kafir; 
Djafiir;  kafir,  an  infidel;  cobra,  a  snake;  Cabra,  an  Irish  place- 
name;  scabroas,  roQgh ;  Kopros ;  Copras;  Kupris;  copper;  sabre; 
cypher  ;  cover ;  skiver,  a  skewer ;  God ;  good  ;  gad  ;  gadfly ;  goat ; 
giddy;  git,  iu  ci  git^  here  lies;  gate,  compare  thor  and  thar;  code; 
kid  ;  cod  ;  cad ;  cuddle ;  guide ;  dog,  kiwii;  dig  ;  dagger ;  dng  ;  dake. 
Trilingual  arrangements  derived  from  the  combination  of  a  triple 
male  deity  and  a  single  goddess.  Tee-to-tum,  a  toy  modelled  from 
the  fire-drill,  nsed  in  divination  and  games  of  chance;  Fi-fo-fam,  a 
Celtic  deity;  Caledon,  Scotland;  Ma-Jo-Li-Ka,  probably  an  old  Majorcan 
deity ;  Aunt  Sally,  or  perhaps  Tant  sale,  i.e.,  dirty  Tant,  in  tantivi, 
tantivi,  tantivi ;  hip-hip-hip-hnrrah,  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 
worship  of  the  white  horse ;  jabelon,  Ja-Ba-El-Oa  ;  Ka-Ba-La.  Sadi 
words  as  Caracas  and  Calico  may  possibly  have  an  analogons  origin. 

Words  derived  from  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  twins.  Dao ; 
two;  duo,  to  dive  or  plunge;  dunamis,  force;  diduinoi^  twins; 
deux  ;  Deus ;  Zens ;  DIeu ;  Dis  ;  dus^  unlucky ;  dissos^  double  ;  dia, 
through ;  deuo,  to  wet ;  dew ;  deu6,  to  want ;  dcd,  to  enchant ; 
Ju-Ju,  an  African  deity;  dagtcSfS  waxen  image;  das;  dais,  daidos, 
a  torch  ;  dais,  a  feast,  dapes;  daid,  to  burn, to  divide ;  dahru,  a  tear; 
doidicSf  a  pestle ;  dokos,  a  beam ;  doru,  a  beam  ;  daron,  a  gift ; 
didOmi,  to  give  ;  Dodona,  an  oracle  ;  Jew  ;  Jupiter,  2  peter ;  jon-joa, 
a  plaything;  jumeau,  a  twin  ;  jujube;  duty  ;  tooth,  2  th,  the  tooth 
of  Buddha  was  adored  in  Ceylon ;  tuatha  de  Danann ;  dice ;  diabolos, 
devil,  two  pieces  ;  double  ;  jewel,  2  el,  t  e.,  Zens-Bacchas,  the  jewel 
in  the  lotus  ;  tupto,  to  strike;  tupos,  a  blow ;  tup  ;  tupho,  to  smonlder; 
Typhon ;  dada,  papa,  tetta,  atta.  Also  from  doubling  of  words  for 
fire  :  baba  ;   kakon ;  fifi ;  vevay. 

AccipUer,  the  hawk  of  Ra,  the  Father  Spirrowhawk  of  the 
Mithracists.  His  wings  represent  the  twins.  They  are  also  sym- 
bolised by  censers  borne  by  acolytes,  from  a,  privatiTe,  and  kdoud, 
to  hinder,  the  censers  being  lifted  up  during  the  Eocfaarist. 

Chorus,  a  religious  dance,  a  dance  in  a  ring,  a  place  for  dancing ; 
choir ;    cliorion,  a  fields  a  potter's  field ;  Norton,  a  giri ;  ichor,  or 
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f  ichor,  the  blood  of  the  god  poared  forth  at  the  end  of  the  dance  ; 
compare  haima  or  saima,  blood,  like  soma,  bodyor  life,  associated 
with  huvierij  a  hymn,  wedding  song,  or  membrane ;  haimos,  a  thorn ; 
and  haimnion,  a  basin  for  blood ;  f  ichor ;  vigour ;  fakir ;  liquor  ; 
lacquer ;  agger ^  acre,  a  field ;  chores ;  cfiaris,  grace ;  charieis^  agree- 
able ;  eucharistos,  delightful  ;  Eucharist ;  cor,  heart  ;  corium^ 
leather,  (''Let  not  the  dog  taste  leather");  comics,  a  horn,  see 
Ps.  IxxT.  10,  and  Shakespeare's  ''  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn  "  ;  comd,  or  spindle  tree,  used  for 
charcoal ;  carnal.  Cerno,  to  discern ;  carnis,  fiesh ;  Carnival ;  cairn  ; 
germ;  crumb;  cram;  corm;  corn;  corone, orown ;  garner;  charm; 
anchor ;  encore ;  euchre ;  encore ;  encre^  ink^  from  ichor,  the  blood 
of  the  pen. 

Kreas,  flesh  ;  chros,  skin  ;  krios,  a  ram  ;  krithos,  barley,  a  symbol 
of  soma ;  chrio,  to  puncture  or  anoint ;  chrodzo,  to  touch ;  croidzomai, 
to  act  as  a  bridegroom ;  chrestos,  lucky ;  Krish-na ;  Christ ;  crest ; 
cross,  kris,  a  Malay  dagger ;  increase. 

Na,  in  Na-Pi,  Krish-na,  Pan,  Faun,  &c.  Yoni  is  probably  com- 
posed of  lo,  male-female,  and  Ni,  having  the  same  signification, 
though  the  whole  word  has  a  female  sense.  Lin,  in  lingam,  also 
probably  includes  male  1,  and  female  n,  gam  indicating  union. 
N  or  V  is  the  cornucopia.  In  Genesis  yoni  and  lingam  are  per^ 
sonified  as  Cain  and  Abel. 

Ifuos,  a  bride ;  naos,  a  temple ;  naiiSf  navis,  a  ship ;  nave,  of  a 
church  or  wheel ;  navel,  the  monks  of  Athos  used  to  contemplate 
the  navel  for  months  at  a  time,  by  which  they  arrived  at  unusual 
holiness.  Kneph  ;  knave ;  knife ;  enough ;  knop,  meaning  the  lotus ; 
nap  ;  nip  ;  new ;  now  ;  know ;  no  ;  nein  ;  ja,  yea,  or  yes,  is  a  male 
word,  no  a  female,  and  they  epitomise  the  thought  of  the  respective 
sexes. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  indefinitely  to  these  examples,  but 
enough  has  been  shown  to  indicate  that  pantheistic  thought  was  a 
most  important,  if  not  the  sole  force  governing  the  early  develop- 
ment of  language.  All  progressive  ideas  are  male  and  sexual, 
feminine  thought  does  not  ultimately  afiEect  progress,  because  it  is 
merely  restrictive ;  it  is  the  eternal  No,  while  all  advance  is 
masculine. 

Kinsley  D.  Doyle. 
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JOYS  AND  SORROWS  OF  A 
PEXXY-A-LINER 


As  I  sit  down  to  write  I  haTO  no  oertunty  that  this  screed,  the  echo 
of  years  of  mate  appeals  to  more  or  less  unresponsive  ears,  will  e?er 
see  the  light  of  day;  hot  this  is  the  common  lot  of  the  hack  joomalist, 
and  I  mslce  no  complaint  on  that  score.  Bat  this  at  least  I  do  know, 
that  the  manoscripts  sent  ont  can  nsnally  be  secured  a  critical  ex- 
amination at  the  hands  of  certain  editors,  who  make  it  a  practice  to 
carefully  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  lest  a  gem  should  escape  its 
proper  setting  in  their  own  particular  diadem  wet  with  the  momiog 
dew  of  printer  s  ink. 

Now  the  outskirts  of  literary  Bohemia  team  with  drab-cdouied 
muses,  and  if  the  reader  expects  the  brilliant  climax  of  success  to 
gild  this  tale  he  or  she  will  be  disappointed*  But  it  may  serve  ss 
a  warning  to  others,  who  dream  of  the  primrose  path  of  succesi^ 
though,  God  knows !  no  warnings  will  ever  deter  the  average  aspirant 
to  literary  honours  from  tempting  his  fate.  And  though  I  myself 
merely  drifted  into  the  ranks  while  earning  a  bare  living  wage  else- 
where, I  know  as  much  about  my  fellow  '*  penny-a-liners  "  as  most 
wayfarers  in  ''  Grub  Street.**  To  begin  with,  the  edaoation  of  the 
average  subaltern  of  '^  Foot "  was  hardly  a  fitting  panoply  finr  the 
battle  of  intellectual  life.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  little  most 
of  us  cadets  knew  of  any  kind  of  literature  or  even  history,  after  sn 
education  which  cost  oar  parents  some  thousand  pounds  at  lesst 
But  I  am  not  to  be  tempted  into  a  disquisition  on  army  life,  and 
the  dissipation  of  the  frail  hope  that  a  lad  without  a  penny  of  lus 
own  can  ever  obtain  the  modest  plums  of  the  profession  withoot 
exceptional  lack  or  powerf al  friends  at  coart.  It  will  be  more  to 
the  point  to  deal  with  joamalism  as  I  saw  it  and  experienced  its 
mingled  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  and  sorrows ;  hoping  the  while  I 
write,  that  this  sad  coloured  bat  very  human  document  may  pay  tha 
gasman  or  the  baker.  Well,  one  is  hard  put  to  it  to  live  at  all  on 
five  and  three  pence  per  diem  and  very  few  *'  trimmings  "  from  home, 
so  that  very  early  in  the  military  career,  a  forlorn  band  of  indebted 
sabaltems  (three  in  namber)  were  hard  pressed  to  find  an  honest 
means  of  adding  to  the  wages  of  a  second-rate  mechanic.  Not  that 
I  woald  affirm  for  one  moment  that  we  did  work  worth  a  penny 
more,  for  of  all  crassly  brainless,  loafing,  disjointed  lives,  that  of  the 
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infantry  officer  of  Foot  some  twenty  and  more  years  ago,  was  the 
most  startlingly  inane  that  I  ever  ooold  have  conjnred  up  in  the 
•days  of  my  childish  **  playing  at  soldiers."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  average  editor  listened  with  mild  contempt  to  one's  appeals 
for  a  trial,  or  showed  one  the  door  with  the  nsnal  invitation  to 
'''  submit "  manuscripts  foi^  consideration  ?  So  that  the  first  wages 
earned  as  a  soldier  journalist  only  amounted  to  fifteen  shillings, 
though  I  was.  immensely  proud  of  these  humble  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  of  my  empty  brains.  During  these  early  years  I  was  in 
England  and  not  very  far  from  London,  and  out  of  some  of  my  first 
earnings  I  paid  my  ticket  to  town  to  ^'  interview  "  editors.  There 
was  not  much  joy  in  this,  and  it  resulted  in  very  little  grist  to  the 
mill ;  for  the  editors  I  have  met  most  usually  prefer  one's  room  to 
one's  company,  until  at  least  the  trembling  foot  of  the  "hack" 
has  been  firmly  set  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  literary  ladder.  I 
ought  to  say  that  I  did  my  very  best  to  fill  my  brains  as  full  as  they 
would  hold  with  the  knowledge  which  my  tutors  had  forgotten  to 
^'  load  up."  Thus  I  read  Smollett,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Macaulay,  Scott, 
Dickens,  TroUope,  Oeorge  Eliot  for  style,  besides  a  very  long  list  of 
less  celebrated  authors;  and  I  crammed  Hamley,  Jomini,  Hume, 
Hozier's  history,  and  a  long  series  of  foreign  works  by  well  known 
strategists,  in  order  to  acquire  the  facile  pen  in  the  rdle  of  military 
critic.  Then  at  last  I  pleased  a  rather  supercilious  editor  by  a  oon- 
tribution,  which  was  smartly  attacked  by  a  cavalry  officer  as  a  libel 
on  the  arme  Uanehe^  the  sword,  not  the  bayonet.  Since  those  days 
I  have  written  almost  every  variety  of  article,  save  those  dealing  with 
qpedal  trades  or  on  the  subjects  with  which  only  an  art  critic  can 
deal,  and  I  have  written  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  in  company  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  and  have  paid  every 
land  of  household  bill  with  the  poor  and  uncertain  wages  of  a 
<<  penny-a-liner."  And  in  all  the  comely  and  uncomely  society  in 
which  I  have  mixed,  I  have  noticed  that  the  ex-officer  was  more  or 
less  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  and  that  the  successful  military 
authors,  past  and  present,  could  be  reckoned  on  two  hands — at  least 
those  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Whyte  Melville,  Hawley  Smart, 
Marshall,  and  now  "  Linesman,"  the  brilliant  author  of  Words  by  an 
£ye' Witness  and  the  Mechanism  of  War^  occur  to  me,  and  they 
cepresent  perhaps  the  very  HUe  of  the  wage-earning  soldier  scribes. 
The  last  mentioned  I  am  informed  made  fifteen  hundred  poonds  by 
Ilia  first  book|  written  in  the  bivouac,  by  the  camp-fire,  in  the  bell- 
tent,  on  the  high  seas,  in  sight  and  within  hearing  of  the  wounded 
msid  the  dying,  in  the  hospital  ward,  in  the  very  presence  of  grim 
death,  as  the  satnia  halted  for  a  moment  under  cover,  and  so  contain 
the  very  concentrated  essence  of  the  lurid  fever  of  war.  And  this 
yonng  soldier  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  won  recog- 
nition from  the  War  Office  by  means  of  the  Press.     Certainly  he 
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wrote  and  writefl  what  few  others  conld  pnt  on  paper  with  one  half 
of  his  ''  verve "  and  energy ;  bnt  the  axiom  holds  good,  that  the 
military  authorities  are  rarely  inclined  to  favour  the  *  Squill- 
driver." 

I  remember  that  one  day  I  attended  at  an  editor's  office  by 
appointment  to  receive  instructions  witlu  reference  to  some  book 
notices  at  ten  shillings  per  thousand  words.  I  was  prepared  to 
take  notes  of  my  taskmaster's  bidding,  when  he  asked  me  to  cede 
the  work  to  a  Cambridge  graduate,  who  had  taken  a  very  high 
degree,  and  was  starving  in  a  west-end  garret.  It  was  about  thia 
time  that  I  ventured  with,  what  then  appeared  to  me  to  be,  fearful 
audacity,  to  send  a  lengthy  manuscript  on  a  military  subject,  bnt 
couched  in  popular  language,  to  a  very  big  magazine.  I  waited 
one  week  and  a  few  days,  and  the  manuscript  came  back  to  my  ark — 
a  bare  quarter  in  a  detached  fort,  with  a  very  kindly  note  of  encour- 
agement from  the  editor.  I  have  it  by  me  now.  I  at  once  set  to 
work  and  prepared  another,  which  was  accepted,  and  then  another 
went  away  to  stay,  and  then  another,  and  for  each  I  had  received 
from  five  to  ten  pounds.  But  no  such  material  success  as  this  ever 
came  up  to  the  first  money  earned,  though  it  was  only  fifteen 
shillings. 

But  how  laughable  is  all  this  to  the  author  who  counts  his  gains 
by  the  hundred  at  least,  though  I  have  ventured  to  enter  into  details, 
lest  here  and  there  should  be  one  who  can  discern  ''  the  tears  in 
the  voice  "  and  the  tragedy  latent  in  the  very  insignificance  of  the 
guerdon.  For  I  have  written  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  child,  with 
one  tiny  hand  held  in  mine,  while  with  the  other  I  wrote  as  for  life 
and  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  by  times  stroking  the  silky 
tresses  and  experiencing  all  the  agony  of  the  pictured  desolate  home. 
I  have  written,  like  many  another,  for  the  very  bread  of  life,  because 
the  ever  imminent  bugbear  of  retirement  must  have  spelt  destitu- 
tion. Moreover,  I  have  been  "invited"  to  leave  my  regiment  in 
the  old  days,  because  I  could  not  possibly  join  in  the  most  insigni- 
ficant gaieties,  so  far  as  they  cost  money.  Then  I  have  spent  my 
leave  in  scribbling  very  happily  in  lodgings  on  a  foreign  seaboard, 
where  I  studied  the  ways  of  the  soldiery  and  even  shared  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  line  regiment  during  the  manoeuvre  season.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  been  reduced  to  my  last  shilling  while  waiting  for  the 
hard-earned  remittance,  for  it  is  not  every  editor  who  acts  upon  the 
principle  of  ''Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat."  And  now,  when  like  the 
Author  at  Grass,  so  tenderly  handled  by  Mr.  George  Oissing,  I  have 
found  a  very  humble  haven  of  rest,  I  smile  at  the  lofty  tone  adopted 
by  those  who,  having  made  their  hay,  appear  to  grudge  us  poor 
drudges  the  sheaves  they  do  not  condescend  to  reap.  I  have  no 
definite  idea  whether  or  not  I  "  supply  a  want,"  but  I  do  know 
that  the  bread  of  sorrow,  as  My  Lords  of  the  pen  have  been  wont 
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to  term  onr  starvation  wages,  has  supplied  many  of  my  wants. 
For  several  years  I  supplied  weekly  **  copy "  to  a  brace  of  very 
insignificant  journals,  which  I  presume  lived  upon  their  advertise- 
ments, for  I  dare  not  presume  to  affirm  that  my  ''leaders"  could 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  their  circulation ;  but  it  was  a  very 
**  Godsend  "  to  such  as  T,  that  a  regular  income  could  be  earned  of 
some  two  guineas  or  more  a  week  from  the  tv^o  together.  Some- 
times I  have  actually  written  seven  or  eight  articles  for  the  modest 
pair,  and  then  I  have  had  money  in  the  bank  as  the  nest-egg  for 
the  annual  holiday,  which  for  me  meant  only  more  work  under 
new  skies.  These  are  the  golden  days  of  the  "  penny-a-liner,'* 
and  very  often  have  been  more  productive  than  the  **  daily  round, 
the  common  task,''  at  home  in  the  quiet  study.  Last  night  I  took 
np  the  Author  for  February,  and  read  an  article  on  **  Ink  Drunkards," 
which  I  should  say  is  aimed  at  me  and  my  **  mates."  Herein  we  are 
told  that  the  craze  for  writing  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  killing  its 
hundreds  in  the  garret,  the  slums,  and  the  genteel  bat  poverty- 
stricken  home  of  the  man  who  won't  work  at  something  more  useful 
if  less  romantic.  But  here  again  I  would  ask  the  question  of 
the  Author^  if  I  felt  sure  that  the  editor  would  pay  me  for  the 
trouble,  how  and  by  what  standard  are  we  or  the  world  to 
measure  the  term  "  success"  ?  To  me  five  pounds  per  quarter  from 
one  paper  and  the  chance  there  for  a  simple  tale  told  from  the  hearty 
but  no  better  phrased,  tban  this  commonplace  account  of  a  struggle 
for  existence,  are  in  their  way  successes,  because  they  supply  much 
of  the  minor  elegance  and  refinement  of  life  to  one  bred  as  a  simple 
bnt  poverty-stricken  gentleman.  And  at  least  we  have  done  no 
injury  to  those  highly  placed  knights  of  the  pen,  who  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity of  decrying  us,  for  we  have  but  picked  up  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  table  of  Dives.  And  we,  too,  have  shared  in  the  poetry 
of  life,  for  we  have  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  every  type  of 
literary  travail  and  the  bearers  of  its  burden ;  a  goodly  company  if 
a  sad,  because  a  great  multitude  must  necessarily  be  a  sad  sight  to 
those,  who  look  below  the  surface.  In  my  time  I  have  met  every 
kind  of ''  literary  and  journaliotic  hack,'*  and  when  he  did  not  drink 
I  have  found  much  in  him  to  love.  I  have,  for  instance,  taken  a 
tid^et  at  a  Linguistic  Institute  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the 
decent  poor  of  the  more  intellectual  order,  and  have  paid  for  the 
diplomas  I  won  in  the  languages  by  the  material  gleaned  from  this 
somewhat  mournful  harvest-field  of  great  cities.  And  I  have  noticed 
that  the  foreigner  beats  us  as  the  mercantile  correspondent  or  the 
precis  writer,  and  that  the  best  clerks  are  most  often  our  German 
consins.  I  have  haunted  railway  stations,  too,  in  order  to  obtain 
scenic  effect  and  character  studies  for  a  Christmas  or  Summer 
number,  and  have  winced  to  see  my  ideals  disfigured  in  the  wood- 
cats  of  the  third-rate  illustrator  of  my  tales.     And  after  all  this, 
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I  merely  swell  the  nnmber  of  the  failares  whom  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Aathors  admit  to  the  outer  circles  of  the  *'  elect  "  for  the 
g^oineas  which  are  current  coin  of  the  realm,  whether  they  come  out 
of  Grub  Street  or  Paternoster  Bow.  There  is  an  irony  in  the  situa- 
tion which  amuses  me  the  while  I  recognise  my  wasted  life ;  for  it 
tickles  one  to  think  of  the  transformation  scene  which  one  success 
would  effect.  One  wonders  as  one  comes  to  an  end,  where,  for  in- 
stance, this  fragment  of  autobiography  will  find  a  resting-place,  or 
whether  it  will  come  back  to  me  after  a  sojourn  in  fifty  editorial 
drawers,  with  the  cold,  dispassionate,  but  polite  ''declined with  thanks.* 
Well,  it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  write,  for  it  is  the  outpouring 
of  simple  truth  without  a  vestige  of  ''  padding  "  of  any  sort,  and 
may  perhaps  kindle  the  faint  light  of  hope  in  some  breast  in  which 
bums  the  true  flame  of  authorship.  For  after  what  I  have  read 
concerning  the  crime  we,  the  rank  and  file  of  literature,  are  commit- 
ting against  society  by  indirectly  posing  as  toilers  in  the  same 
vineyards  as  our  betters,  it  would  never  do  to  counsel  the  man  or 
woman  without  a  crutch,  to  take  up  the  light  and  elegant  walking 
fitick  of  the  literary  career.  Those,  who  have  never  emerged  from 
the  kennel  have  no  right  to  recommend  it  as  the  ante-room  of  the 
palace. 

F.  C.  Ormsby-Johnsoh, 
Major  H:.P. 
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THE  IRISH  PRIEST  AS  NOVELIST 


The  Irish  Priest  in  fiction  is  not  uncommon.  He  has  figured  in  the 
pages  of  many  novels  from  the  days  of  Lever  and  Carleton  down  to  the 
last  work  of  the  late  Robert  Buchanan.  But  he  has  always  been 
portrayed  from  the  outside.  The  Irish  priest  as  novelist  is  less 
<X)mmon,  and  whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  clergy  giving  their  time  to  novel  writing,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Bev.  Doctor  Sheehan  has  made  for  himself  more  than  a 
passing  reputation  in  the  domain  of  fiction.  What  imparts  a  special 
interest  and  value  to  his  work  is  that  his  portraits  of  clerics,  being 
etndies  from  within,  may  be  accepted  as  wholly  reliable. 

In  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  the  power  of  the  priest  counts  for 
much,  the  portrayal  of  him  as  he  is,  not  as  he  might  be,  nor  as  he 
would  appear  to  a  distorted  fancy,  is  distinctly  valuable ;  all  the 
more  so  as  previous  pictures  from  laymen's  pens  have  not  been  free 
from  a  suspicion  of  unfriendly  exaggeration,  if  not  positive  caricature. 

Doctor  Sheehan  is  a  pariedi  priest  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  has 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  observing  and  studying  his  fellow- 
oonntrymen,  and^  possessing  considerable  literary  talent,  has  already 
produced  four  books.  Two  of  these,  Oeoffrey  Avstin  and  the  Triumph 
cf  Failure  (to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their  appearance),  had  at 
first  little  more  than  local  celebrity  ;  but  the  fame  of  his  third  book. 
My  New  Curate  (which  rapidly  ran  into  fourteen  editions),  directed 
attention  to  them,  and  they  have  become  popular  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  America ;  but  the  striking  qualities  so  remarkably  evident  in 
My  New  Curate  are  only  dimly  visible  in  them. 

In  Oeoffrey  Austin  we  see  traced  the  early  years  and  mental 
training  of  a  typical  Irish  youth,  highly  gifted,  imaginative  and 
ambitious,  but  without  any  real  religion.  The  Triumph  of  Failure 
takes  up  his  history  at  the  point  where  he  is  launched  on  the  world 
without  money,  position,  or  friends,  to  carve  out  his  future  as  best  he 
may,  and  it  traces  his  path  through  disappointments  and  sorrows, 
and  describes  the  reawakening  of  faith  in  his  soul  wherein  it  had 
dnmbered.  Both  books  have  the  faults  inseparable  from  the  tendenz 
TOfnanz,  and  there  is  in  them  besides  an  ostentation  of  learning 
wholly  unnecesary,  and  frequently  irritating.  They  are  lacking  in 
that  quality  which  is  essential  to  secure  independent  and  permanent 
appreciation — the  quality  of  giving  pleasure ;  and  this  quality 
My  New  Curate  poesesses  in  an  abundant  degree. 
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It  was  first  pablished  as  a  serial  in  an  American  periodical,  and 
even  then  aroused  considerable  interest ;  on  its  appearance  in  book 
form  it,  as  has  already  been  stated,  rapidly  reached  its  fonrteentb 
edition.  Such  an  nnnsnal  success  stimulates  cariosity  as  to  how  far 
it  is  attributable  to  those  scenes  of  clerical  life  being  written  by  a 
cleric.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  while  this  had  much  to  do  with 
it,  a  better  and  more  vital  cause  of  the  attraction  lay  in  the  true  and 
graphic  pictures  of  Irish  life  and  character  that  the  book  contains. 
The  interest  is  aroused  on  the  first  page,  and  the  exquisite  humour 
with  which  the  story  is  developed  must  have  come  as  a  glad  surprise 
to  those  who  had  deplored  its  absence  in  Doctor  Sheehan's  earlier 
books.  The  secret  of  the  success  is  the  intensely  human  interest 
which  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  in  the  characters ;  they  all  live : 
the  old  parish  priest,  Father  Dan  (the  typical  Soggarth  Aroan);  the 
new  curate  whom  the  bishop  has  sent  him  (to  break  his  heart,  as  he 
says)  ;  the  elderly  housekeeper ;  the  village  folk,  whom  Father  Dan 
has  long  ceased  to  try  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  who,  critical 
at  first  towards  the  new  curate,  later  become  his  warmest  admirers. 

The  Irish  peasant,  so  frequently  dravn  and  of tentimes  so  ruthlessly 
caricatured,  is  a  subject  of  loving  study  to  Dr.  Sheehan;  he  has 
looked  deep  into  his  nature,  penetrated  to  his  heart,  to  his  very 
soul ;  and  who  could  do  this  if  it  were  not  the  priest  to  whom  the 
Irish  peasantry  tarn  at  all  times  of  deep  feeling,  of  joy  as  well  as  of 
sorrow  ?  Their  faith  in  the  jojs  of  another  world,  heightened  by 
their  sorrows  in  this  ;  their  domestic  love,  which  reconciles  them  to 
their  hard  lot ;  their  pathetic  hope  in  the  coming  of  better  days ; 
their  readiness  to  forget  everything  and  give  way  to  a  wild,  almost 
fierce  glee,  which  soon  fades  away  into  native  melancholy — all  are 
portrayed  for  us  with  an  artist's  hand.  The  vividness  of  the  pictures, 
the  delicacy  of  the  light  and  shade,  are  masterly  ;  there  is  no  exagger- 
ation, no  over-emphasis,  but  a  truth  of  detail  which  is  the  outcome 
of  long,  close,  sympathetic  observation.  Sympathetic  observation — 
that  is  the  secret  of  his  success.  The  Irish  character  is  an  enigma — 
an  enigma  worth  solving,  the  key  to  which  is  true  sympathy. 
Dr.  Sheehan  has  this  key,  and  with  it  he  has  opened  a  gallery  into 
which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  enter.  His  pictares  are  living  pictures, 
showing  us  contemporary  life  and  thought  in  Ireland  as  they  can  be 
found  nowhere  else.  On  his  own  ground  Dr.  Sheehan  is  un- 
approached  by  any  living  writer  who  has  attempted  the  same  theme. 
In  an  especial  degree  one  feels  that  he  has  a  grip  of  his  subject,  and 
an  ability  to  handle  it  equalled  only  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  clerical  brethren. 

In  My  New  Curate,  for  example.  Father  Dan,  the  parish  priest  of 
Kilronan,  loved  his  people,  and  they  loved  him ;  and  when  in  tardy 
recognition  of  his  great  merit  his  bishop  desired  to  elevate  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  canon  he  sadly  but  resolutely  declined  the  proffered 
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honour,  because  he  was  "Father  Dan"  to  his  people,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  be  Father  Dan  to  the  end.  The  true  note  is  touched 
here,  as  indeed  all  through  the  book.  The  bond  between  priest  and 
people  in  Ireland  is  no  common  one,  and  not  easily  understood  oat- 
side  Ireland.  That  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  much  misunder- 
standing amongst  those  who,  with  a  very  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  form  opinions  based  not  seldom 
upon  prejudice,  often  upon  that  ''  incompatibility  that  exists  betv^een 
a  slow,  conscientious,  Protestant,  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  a  quick- 
witted Celtic,  Roman  Catholic  race,  with  different  characteristics^ 
different  ideas,  different  traditions,  different  aims." 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  on  his  own  ground  Dr.  Sheehan  is  Jacile 
jyrineeps.  The  reason  for  the  reservation  is  seen  in  his  last  work, 
Zuke  Ddmege,^  wherein  he  has  attempted,  amongst  other  things,  ta 
depict  scenes  and  characters  with  which  he  is  less  intimate.  The  weakest 
portions  of  this  story  are  those  wherein  the  action  takes  place  oat  of 
Ireland.  They  have  not  the  vraisemblance  that  hall-marks  the  others.. 
The  perfect  felicity  with  which  he  describes  Irish  character,  both  lay 
and  cleric,  is  even  more  marked,  because  more  various,  in  this  book 
than  in  its  predecessor.  His  wide  and  exact  knowledge  enables  him 
to  depict  with  unerring  touch  the  very  different  types  of  Irish  priest 
whom  he  has  here  given  us.  Such  creations  as  Father  Pat,  Father 
Tim,  and  Father  Martin  are  marvels  of  realism,  while  the  Canon, 
round  whose  relatives  and  their  doings  much  of  the  story  revolves^ 
is  inimitably  described. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  their  faithful  portrayal  of  character  that 
these  books  are  deserving  of  attention  ;  they  discuss  and  throw  light 
upon  many  things  that  are  of  perpetual  interest  to  thinking  men  ; 
they  have  deep  meaning,  and  are  informed  by  a  true  philosophy  a& 
to  the  essential  facts  of  life. 

Doctor  Sheehan  is  not  indifferent  to  the  faults  that  exist  in  places 
that  some  would  guard  from  criticism.  Incidentally  in  LukeDdmege 
those  whom  it  touches  nearly  have  perceived  some  strictures  on  the 
system  that  prevails  in  the  College  at  Maynooth,  where  vast  numbera 
of  the  Irish  priesthood  are  trained.  That  his  criticisms  were  well 
directed  was  proved  by  the  unfriendiy  reception  they  met  with  from 
those  in  whose  interest  they  were  made.  Knowing  how  powerful  is 
the  influence  that  they  eventually  come  to  possess.  Doctor  Sheehan 
would  have  the  young  clerical  students  educated  and  trained  in  a 
true  liberal  spirit,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  fettering  tradition. 
He  brings  things  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
detect,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  expose,  the  weakness  where  it* 
exists.  ''  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  In  the 
same  spirit  his  contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  day  when  it  turns 
towards  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  Ireland  is  eminently 
}  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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worthy  of  notice ;  and  it  is  clearly  because  he  recognisefl  in  the 
novel  the  greatest  educational  force  in  literature  that  he  has  selected 
it  as  the  yehicle  of  his  thought.  He  has  looked  with  disoeming 
eyes  on  the  world  moving  around  him,  and  can  draw  from  it  a 
lesson,  and  point,  perhaps,  a  moral  which^  touched  with  gentle  irony 
and  sympathetic  satire,  makes  delightful  reading.  These  books  have 
a  value  and  an  attractiveness  that  the  two  earlier  works  would 
hardly  have  led  one  to  anticipate.  They  are  instinct  with  the 
movement  of  life  around  us ;  and,  as  has  been  eaid,  they  reflect  and 
discuss  questions  in  the  solution  of  which  we  are  all  interested. 
Doctor  Sheehan's  style  is  always  good,  and  frequently  rises  to  a 
high  level  of  distinction.  There  is  a  quiet  force  in  his  writing  that 
is  distinctly  impressive,  and  marks  him  as  the  foremost  man  of 
letters  in  Ireland  to-day.  Those  who  would  know  how  the  Ireland 
of  his  day  looked  to  a  learned  and  cultured  man,  with  the  seeing  eye 
and  the  gift  of  expression,  should  turn  to  the  pages  of  My  New 
Curate  and  Luke  Delmege^ 

P.   A.   SiLLABD. 

^  These  two  books  have  been  translated  into  French ;  Mon  Nouveau  Vieairt  and 
Zuc  Ddmege  meeting  with  great  favour  from  the  French  critics.    My  New  OuraU  fail 
also  been  translated  into  German,  and  with  so  much  success  that  Mein  Neuer  KapU 
has  passed  through  [two  large  editions.    It  is  also  to  be  found  in  ItaUan  and  < 
Blavonic. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Most  readers  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  books^on 
psychology  have  had  to  confess  that  they  have  been  rather 
confused  than  helped  by  them,  and  have  probably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, with  Mr.  Gnstav  Spiller  in  his  Mind  of  Man}  that  a  science 
of  psychology  has  yet  to  be  founded.  The  Introspectionists  of  the 
past  failed,  not  so  much  because  they  were  on  the  wrong  lines,  but 
because  they  lacked  method  and  were  superficial  in  their  treat- 
ment  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  mechanical  and  physio- 
psychologists  fiEoled  because  their  method  was  at  fault ;  the  science 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  based  upon  a  study  of  its  physical  accompani- 
ments, however  carefully  and  even  microscopically  investigated.  The 
study  of  the  mind  itself  by  means  of  the  application  of  a  scientific 
method  of  introspection  may  lead  to  results  which  will  be  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  science.  In  attempting  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such 
a  science  Mr.  Spiller  consciously  and  boldly  sets  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  accepted  doctrines,  and  has  undertaken  an  enormous  task. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  performed  it  as  well  as  he  haa 
done ;  but  to  pronounce  an  adequate  judgment  upon  the  results  his 
book  would  demand  a  longer  and  closer  study  than  we  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  devote  to  it.  He  appears  to  have  surveyed  the  whole 
modem  literature  of  the  subject,  but  this  rather  to  show  how  most 
teachers  on  the  subject  have  erred  rather  than  that  he  has  derived  any 
benefit  firom  them.  He  has  worked  on  his  own  lines ;  his  observation  of 
mental  facts  has  been  prodigious,  although  the  results  are  not  very  start- 
ling so  far;  but  in  a  measure  they  are  enlightening.  Mr.  Spiller  displays 
the  true  spirit  of  an  inquirer  and  invites  his  students  to  test  hia 
assertions  for  themselves.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  few  lines  to  convey 
a  just  impression  of  so  large  an  undertaking,  but  we  may  say  that 
Mr,  Spiller  finds  in  tiie  nature  and  satisfaction  of  needs  the  key  to 
psychology.  His  chapters  on  attention,  memory,  dreams,  and  the 
beautiful  in  visual  forms,  will  well  repay  study.  A  highly 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Shakespeare's 
originality,  in  which  he  shows  to  how  large  an  extent  Shakespeare 
was  the  product  of  his  time.     Indeed,  in  this  chapter  Mr.  Spiller 

^  TktUind  of  Man,    A  Text-book  of  Psychology.    ByOastav  Spiller.    London 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    Hew  Tork :  MacmiUan. 
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seems  to  deny  that  there  is  anything  that  is  worth  calling  original 
in  the  work  of  any  t>ne  man,  it  is  all  acquired;  though  in  the 
chapter  on  attention  he  asserts  that  what  is  acquired  amounts  to 
very  little  in  comparison  with  what  is  inherited  and  due  to  special 
organisation,  and  no  doubt  this  is  true,  but  the  two  opinions  are  not 
consistent.  It  is  the  special  activity  of  the  great  man  that  enables 
him  to.  use  common  materials  with  extraordinary  results. 

Mr.  Robertson's  persistent  study  and  industry  are  telling  upon 
his  work,  and  his  latest,  entitled,  Pagan  Christs}  is  in  most  respects 
a  great  improvement  on  any  he  has  yet  produced.  There  is  a  more 
earnest  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  tolerant  tone  about  it,  and  the 
spirit  is  more  scientific  than  in  some  of  his  former  books.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  ceased  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
*'  economic  factor  "  in  religion,  and  in  the  opening  chapter  on  '^  The 
Naturalness  of  all  Belief/'  he  displays  a  fairer  appreciation  of 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Robertson  dwells, 
we  think,  too  exclusively  upon  the  less  inviting  side  of  the  subject 
and  presents  a  somewhat  terrible  picture  of  the  horrors  which  ha?e 
accompanied  the  practice  of  sacrifice.  The  misfortune  is,  that  while 
the  horrors  of  sacrifice  have  been  abolished  amongst  civilised  peoples, 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  still  so  largely  permeates  their  religion ;  eccle- 
siastical and  popular  Christianity  is  permeated  with  the  sacrificial 
theory.  Mr.  Robertson's  main  purpose  is  to  show  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  a3  related  in  the  Gospel  story, 
and  he  maintains  that  story  itself  was  based  upon  a  Mystery  play 
and  not  on  any  actual  life  and  occurrences.  We  admit  as  freely  as 
Mr.  Robertson  himself  that  there  are  large  mythical  elements  in  the 
story,  but  it  is  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  are  accretions  as 
to  believe  that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth.  Mr.  Robertson  appears 
anxious  to  prove  that  Jesus  never  lived,  and  therefore  never  taught, 
and  was  never  crucified  ;  but  as  numbers  of  men  have  been  put  to 
death  for  their  teaching,  and  have  been  "sacrificed"  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  traditional  beliefs,  we  do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  denying 
it  in  this  particular  case.  We  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance ;  the  important  point  is  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  shown 
that  the  mythical  element  is  common  to  all  religions,  and  that  a 
great  deal  which  we  call  mythical  is  really  the  survival  of  ideas  which 
once  were  not  mythical  but  represent  obsolete  customs.  Students 
of  religion  will  find  themselves  under  especial  obligations  to  Mr. 
Robertson  for  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  little  known  subject  of 
Mithraism  which  he  has  brought  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
has  so  long  been  enveloped.  Apart  from  this  there  is  not  much 
that  is  new  in  Mr.  Robertson's  collection  of  facts,  but  his  arrange- 
ment of  them  and  the  results  of  his  generalisation  are  extremely 

1  Pa/jan  Ckrittt.     Studies  in  Comparative  Hierology.     By  John  M.  Bobertnn. 
London :  Watts  &  Co.    1903. 
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effective.  A  little  more  caution  on  Mr.  Bobertson's  part  would  not 
be  thrown  away,  as  he  occasionally  has  to  disown  opinions  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  earlier  works,  and  he  may  have  to  do  the  same 
again. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  greater  name  in  the  sphere  of  Old 
Testament  interpretation  and  critioism  than  that  of  Heinrich  Ewcdd} 
the  advances  of  oar  knowledge  have  left  hia  great  work  on  the 
History  of  Israel  far  behind,  but  he  still  remains  one  of  the  great 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character  and  work,  by  Dr.  T.  Witton  Davies,  will  be  welcome 
to  those  who,  familiar  with  his  works,  know  little  about  the  man 
himself;  it  is  full  of  interesting  information  and  is  written  in  an 
appreciative  spirit 

In  his  Prefiwe  to  Mrs.  F.  M.  Steele's  account  of  the  Monasteries 
and  Religious  Houses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,^  the  Bishop  of 
Clifton  sajs,  **  when  Henry  YIIL  had  turned  adrift  the  last  of  the 
••  Abbey-lubbers  *'  and  Friars,  Black  and  White,  Crutched  and  Grey, 
had  vanished  from  the  streets  of  our  English  towns,  the  preachers 
of  the  '  pure  Gospel '  thought  that  the  country  had  seen  the  last  of 
them."  Whether  **  preachers  of  the  pure  Gospel "  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  or  not,  about  which  we  have  our  doubts,  the 
others  are  with  us  in  large  numbers  at  the  present  day,  as  Mrs.  Steele 
gives  an  account  of  nearly  fifty  different  Religious  Orders  and  Con* 
gregations  who  are  settled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
authoress'  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Orders  and  Congrega- 
tions and  other  terms,  and  the  difference  between  various  classes,  is 
useful  and  instructive  ;  while  the  accounts  of  the  various  bodies  and 
their  institutions  and  settlements,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  in- 
teresting and  informing.  A  number  of  illustrations  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  costumes,  a  few  of  which  are  portraits. 

An  extremely  handy  book  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Frederick  McMullan  and  Guy  Ellis,  members  respectively  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legal  profession.  The  substance  of  the  book  is 
oxpressed  in  its  title,^  and  the  object  of  the  compilers  is  to  provide 
an  easy  reference  to  the  statute  law  which  effected  the  religious 
changes  in  England  known  as  the  Reformation  Settlement.  These 
atatutes  show  how  Henry  YIII.  assumed  the  title  of  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  what  means  the  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion was  destroyed  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  New 
Ordinal  were  forced  upon  the  Church.    By  reference  to  this  epitome 

1  ffeiwrieh  Ewald,  Orientalist  and  Theologian,  Bj  T.  Witton  Daries,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
^0.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 

*  McnatUrisi  and  Bdigious  HouHi  in  Oreat  Britain  and,  Ireland.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Religions  Houses  in  America.  Bj  Francesca  M.  Steele.  Preface  by  the 
Bishop  of  CUfton.    London :  R.  and  T.  Washboorne.    1903. 

'  The  Reformation  Settlement,  An  Epitome  of  the  Statute  and  Canon  Law  thereon. 
Bj  Frederick  HcHnllan,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Guj  EUis,  Solicitor,  of  the  Supremo 
Conrt.    London :  Sands  &  Co.    1903. 
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one  is  led  through  the  varions  legal  ohangea  made  through  the  reigns 
of  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YI.,  and  Elizabeth,  without  having  to  eearch 
through  the  statntes  at  large.  To  this  epitome  of  the  statates  is 
added  the  Constitntions  and  Canons  of  1603  and  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.  The  compilers  hold  that  the  record  corrobofates  the 
opinion  that  though  the  Church  of  England  was  made  autooephalous 
it  was  not  thereby  cut  off  from  Catholic  unity ;  and  Protestant 
churchmen  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  34  and  35  Henry  Vlii., 
cap.  1,  enacts  that  "No  person  shall  retain  any  English  book 
against  the  Holy  and  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar/'  and  that 
^^  the  Bible  shall  not  be  read  in  English  in  any  church."  They  will 
perhaps  be  even  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  ''  there  was  no 
penal  legislation  on  religious  grounds  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary."  The  authors  do  not  mention  that  three  older  statutes  made 
for  the  punishment  of  heretics,  which  had  been  repealed  under 
Edward  YI.,  were  revived  under  Philip  and  Mary  in  1554-5.  It 
was  under  these  revived  laws  against  heresy  that  Cranmer  and  other 
persons  were  burned.  This  epitome  may  serve  as  a  book  of  reference^ 
but  there  can  be  no  safe  procedure  except  in  consulting  all  the  Acts 
themselvesi  which  can  easily  be  done  in  Stephens'  Ecclesiastical 
Statutes. 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Somt  Results  of  Boarding-Out  Poor  Law  Children^  by  the  Rev. 
William  Pitt  Trevelyan,  with  a  Preface  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Trevelyan,  forms  a  striking  proof  of  what  can  be  done  under  this 
system.  But,  as  Miss  Mason  has  pointed  out,  it  is  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
untiring  devotion,  ability,  and  discrimination  which  has  made  the 
Calverton  Committee  an  instance  of  exceptional  treatment  and 
exceptional  success.  Unfortunately  all  committees  are  not  equal  to 
Calverton,  and  few  can  boast  of  a  guiding  spirit  of  such  extra* 
ordinary  personal  influence  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  concerned  in  the  good  work.  Failures,  of  course,  there  were, 
and  these  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  pages  brings  even  into  more  promi- 
nence than  his  successes.  Personally  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the 
value  of  the  system  generally,  although,  under  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  no  system  of  to-day  could  possibly  be  more  successful. 
"  It  has  often  been  urged,"  writes  Major  Baden-Powell  in  Us 

1  8(m€  RctuUs  of  Boarding- Out  Poor  Law  Children.  67  the  Rev.  WiUism  Pitt 
TreveljaD.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Trevelyao.  London :  P.  8.  King  &  Son. 
1903. 
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War  in  Practice}  "that  the  circamstances' of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  were  so  peculiar  and  so  unlikely  to  occur  again  that  the 
lessons  there  learnt  are  hardly  worth  study."  Such  is  not  the 
Major's  view  of  the  question.  And  it  is  obvious  to  the  merest 
layman,  ignorant  of  military  affidrs,  that  the  most  elementary  rules 
of  war&re  were  neglected  by  English  officers  in  the  field  with 
disastrous  results,  Suchy  too,  is  not  Major-General  Baden-Powell's 
view,  who,  in  the  short  introduction  which  he  has  written,  says  that 
although  no  new  principles  of  strategy  or  major  tactics  were 
introduced,  the  experiences  of  the  campaign  had  their  use  in  con- 
firming and  putting  the  seal  of  war-trial  on  the  ideas  of  men  who 
had  studied  the  theories  of  war,  and  were  valuable  in  brushing  away 
^errors  and  anachronisms,  and  in  giving  numerous  minor  hints  for 
Application  to  our  future  work  and  training.  In  concluding  hia 
remarks,  Major-General  Baden-Powell  hits  the  mark  when  he 
emphasises  the  truism  that  the  great  preliminary  step  towards 
success  lies  in  the  sttuly  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  one's  profession* 
This  is  a  truism  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  bulk  of  our  officers  alike.  A  work  of  such 
practical  utility  as  the  one  before  us  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  highly 
valued.  Let  us  not  forget  the  lessons  learned  in  South  Africa  at 
such  cost  he  cries,  and  his  notes  collected  and  written  actually  in  the 
field  are  a  proof  that  these  painful  and  expensive  lessons  have  not 
been  altogether  fruitless.  The  author's  work  is  eminently  practical, 
but  as  we  read  his  propositions,  supported  by  well-known  actions  in 
the  field  during  the  late  war,  we  can  only  marvel  the  more  at  the 
conduct  of  some  of  our  generals  who,  either  through  ignorance  or 
recklessness,  disregarded  the  elementary  principles  of  warfare.  The 
book  is  well  supplied  with  illustrations  and  diagrams  explaining  the 
flubjects  dealt  with,  such  as  the  attack,  the  defence,  selection  of 
ground,  and  position,  &a,  &c. 

With  his  final  volume  of  the  Life  and  ^Labour  of  the  People  in 
London^  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  brought  his  monumental  work  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  To  criticise  the  work  at  this  stage  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  one  which  in  any  case  we  should 
hesitate  to  attempt.  Although  some  critics  have  attacked  the 
methods  and  arrangements  employed  in  this  work  as  leading  to  mis- 
conception, Mr.  Booth  is  such  a  master  of  his  subject  and  the  field 
covered  is  so  enormous,  that  after  all  much  licence  must  be  accorded  to 
a  writer  who  has  made  this  subject  so  peculiarly  his  own.  In  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Booth  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  as  a 

^  War  in  PraUiee.  Some  Tactical  and  other  Lessons  of  the  Campaign  in  South 
Africa,  1899-1902.  By  Major  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Scots  Gnards.  With  an 
Introdnotion  by  R.  S.  Baden-Powell,  O.B.,  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry.  With 
Diagrama  and  Illnitrations.    London :  Isbister  k  Co.,  Ltd.    1903. 

*  Lije  and  Labowr  </  the  People  in  London,  By  Charles  Booth.  Final  volune* 
Kotoe  on  Social  Inflnences  and  Conclusion.  London :  MacmlUan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
N«w  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    1902. 
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whole,  draws  comparisdns  between  his  own  figures  of  poverty,  inUr 
se,  and  those  produced  by  Mi.  Bowntree  of  social  conditions  in  York. 
He  then  treats:  generally  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  contribntea 
some  notes  on  administration.  Finally,  he  states  his  conclnsiona 
npon  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  onght  to  be,  and  points  oat  the 
lines  of  progression  and  their  difficulties.  The  latter  half  of  the 
volume  consists  of  an  excellent  summary  of  the  complete  work ;  a- 
snmmary  especially  valuable  to  those  who  do  not  possess  the  entire 
series.  That  Mr.  Booth  considers  the  influence  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  highly  beneficial  should  interest 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  and  lead  him  to  reconsider  his  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  the  Society.  In  his  '^  Prostitution :  Govemmenta) 
Experiments  in  Controlling  it,"  published  in  these  pages  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  Chapman  so  long  ago  aa  1870,  Dr.  Chapman  proved  how 
useless  the  surveillance  of  prostitution  by  governmental  agency  is, 
either  for  checking  the  evil  or  its  attendant  disease.  Mr.  Booth,  ii^ 
advocating  more  stringent  supervision,  would  appear  to  be  neglect* 
ing  the  evidence  collected  from  all  sources  in  such  abundance  by  the 
late  editor  of  this  review,  and  by  other  eminent  scientific  men.  Mr» 
Chamberlain  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr.  Booth  is  an  advo> 
cate  of  old  age  pensions,  contributed  directly  from  the  national 
purse,  not  so  much  in  aid  of  poverty  as  of  thrift.  As  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain appears  to  contemplate  producing  old  age  pensions  out  of 
nothing,  we  recommend  to  him  this  problem  of  producing  them  out 
of  thrift  We  can  assure  him  there  really  is  something  tangible  in 
the  idea.  But  such  ideas  perhaps  as  these  practical  conolnabns  of 
Mr.  Booth  are  too  parochial  altogether  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  hia 
followers,  who  survey  the  world  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  illimit- 
able veldt. 

Of  all  English  colonial  politicians  Bir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  best 
known  in  France.  And  naturally,  for  to  Frenchmen  he  is  a  most 
interesting  personality,  and  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  at  once  a  lesson  and  an  enigma.  Here  is  his  lustory 
in  an  attractive  and  detailed  form.^  Here  we  find  his  brilliant 
career  as  advocate,  journalist,  member  of  the  House,  chief  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  Prime  Minister ;  we  read  of  his  eloquence,  hia 
great  character,  his  love  for  France,  his  loyalty  to  England,  hia 
patriotism.  M0J8A0j| 

As  its  sub-title  explains.  La  CiU  Future^  is  an  essay  on  a  sdentifio 
Utopia.  The  social  question  now  more  than  ever  occupies  pnblio 
attention,  and  among  the  works  devoted  to  the  discussion  dt  this 
question,  La  CM  Future  occupies  an  important  place.  The  author 
treats  the  question  in  all  its  different  aspects ;  he  has  neglected  no 


1  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.    Far  Henri  Moreaa.     1  vol  in  16.    Paris :  Libnirie^fko.- 
^  La   Cit4  Future.     Par   Eroest   Tarboorieh.      1    vol    in   16.     Puis  :j  6tock» 

Editeur. 
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detail,  he  has  left  nnanewered  no  objection,  and  controyersialists 
will  find  all  opposing  theories  dealt  with  in  his  book. 

Le  Programme  Maritime  de  1900-1906  ^  is  a  most  usefal  book,  for 
politicians  more  particularly.  Not  only  for  those  of  France  who 
may  reasonably  be  proad  of  the  efforts  which  their  country  is 
making  in  the  second  line  of  defence  and  offence,  bat  also  to  those 
of  other  eonntries,  especially  England.  The  introdncbion,  which  is 
^  historical  sketch  of  the  French  navy  and  maritime  politics,  says : 
^^  It  is  especially  in  view  of  conflicts  with  England  tbat  oar  navy 
lias  been  constituted."  This  has  been  so,  and  is  so  now.  While 
standing  armies  and  commissioned  fleets  exist,  a  work  of  this  nature 
is  nsefnl  to  both  sides. 

A  Napoleon  who  teaches  the  absurdity  of  military  rule  and  the 
superiority  of  the  civil  power,  who  denies  the  right  of  the  military 
to  form  a  class  apart,  who  suppresses  their  abuses  of  power,  who 
forbids  officers  to  employ  soldier  servants,  who  entrusts  to  civilians 
inquiries  and  missions  of  a  military  nature,  who  creates  the  idea  of 
order  in  military  finance,  who  vigorously  condemns  the  injustice  of 
courts-martial,  of  the  employment  of  armed  force  against  citizens, 
who  even  dreams  of  doing  away  with  standing  armies  or  to  transform 
them  into  armies  of  workmen — such  is  the  subject  by  M.  Oauton  in 
Napoleon  ATUimilitariste^^  which  throughout  is  based  upon  documen- 
tary evidence. 

Lettres  de  Cte.  Leon  ToUtoi^  is  a  small  brochure  containing  letters, 
till  now  unpublished,  dealing  with  education.  This  question  of 
education  is  considered  deeply  by  the  author,  and  his  reflections  are 
^ven  to  the  public  with  that  good  sense  and  unassailable  logic 
which  characterise  him.     The  translation  is  by  M.  J.  W.  Brenstock. 

M.  Charles  Lenth^ric  has  already  written  a  number  of  interesting 
works  on  the  topography  of  France.  His  last  work,  which  we 
recently  noticed,  was  entitled  Cdtes  de  V0c4an,  and  we  now  have 
before  us  from  his  pen  Cdtes  et  Ports  Frangais  de  la  Manche,^  in 
which,  taking  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  North  Britanny,  a  stretch 
of  some  1300  kilometres,  within  the  scope  of  his  survey,  he  describes, 
with  a  fascination  inspired  by  such  material,  the  beauties  of  Eouen, 
Saint  Malo,  the  famous  Mont  Saint  Michel,  Caen,  and  other  romantic 
old-world  towns  scattered  amongst  the  coast  line.  And  whilst  not 
neglecting  the  artistic,  he  gives  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
principal  harbours,  such  as  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  Havre,  together 
with  die  various  geological  changes,  thus  combining  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  labours  of  mankind  and  the  work  of  time. 

^  Le  Programme  Maritime,    Paris  :  Felix  Alcao,  Editeur. 

^  Napoleon  Antimilitariste,    Par  G.  Cauton.     1  vol.  in  12.     Paris :   Felix  Alcan, 
Xditeur. 

*  LeUre$  de  Cte,  Leon  ToUtoi,    Paris :  Librairie  Stock. 

*  C^U$  et  Porte  Pran^ie  de  la  Manche.     Par  Charles  Lenth^rie,  Inspector-General 
det  Fonts  et  Cheniss^s.    Huit  Cartes  et  Plans.    Paris  :  Plon-Noarrit  et  Cie.    1903, 
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In  his  preface  to  Lc  Gouvemement  de  M,  Thiers^  which  constitiites 
the  first  volume  of  Hiatoire  de  la  France  Contemporaine}  M.  Hanotaux 
tells  T3S  frankly  that  he  is  holding  a  brief  for  the  democracy  ;  in  other 
words  for  Republican  France.  Nevertheless,  the  urbane  tone  through- 
out the  book  suggests  the  wise  moderation  of  a  statesman  rather  than 
partisanship  of  an  advocate  retained  for  the  defence.  M.  Hanotaux 
is  silent  as  to  Thiers'  Anglophobia,  and  the  extent  to  which  hia 
perpetually  harping  on  the  loss  of  French  prestige  helped  to  excite: 
the  war  fever  in  1870  ;  but  he  gives  several  anecdotes  which  show 
the  latter's  weakness  for  posing  as  an  universal  genius.  Speaking 
of  a  certain  condidate  for  the  post  of  manager  to  the  mann£M^iy 
of  Sevres :  ''  II  n'est  pas  plus  fait  pour  ce  po6te*l^  que  moi  pour 
.  .  ."  et  il  s'arreta. — **  Ah,  ah  I  Monsieur  Thiers,  lui  dit  son  inter- 
locuteur,  vous  voil^  bien  embarrasE^  pour  dire  ce  que  voub  ne 
sauriez  faire. — C'est  vrai,  c'est  vrai,  dit-il  gaiement."  Again,, 
when  questioned  as  to  hia  attitude  towards  le  Bon  Dieu :  **  Sur  cela,  r6- 
pondit-il  en  riant,  nous  nous  entendrons ;  car  je  ne  suis  ni  de  la 
cour  ni  de  I'opposition."  M.  Hanotaux  has  made  use  of  many  im- 
portant and  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  especially  such  as  relate 
to  the  liberation  of  the  territory  from  the  German  occupation,  by 
the  aid  of  which  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  Metz  and 
the  restoration  of  Belfort. 

In  England  (apathetic  always  where  foreign  literature  is  con- 
cerned !)  the  fame  of  Wilhelm  Muller  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son 
Max,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Few  can  have  travelled  in  Germany  without 
hearing  such  songs  as  his  "  Im  Krug  zum  grflnen  Eranze "  and 
''Es  lebe,  was  auf  Erden!"  His  ''Die  schdne  Mttllerin"  and 
''  Winterreise  "  are  sung  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
land.  Muller  may  not  be  one  of  the  world-poets  who  leave  the 
imprint  of  their  genius  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  enjoy 
an  immortality  of  fame,  yet  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  thoae  singers 
to  whom  we  can  listen  with  enjoyment.  In  his  ^'  Lieder  der 
Griechen  "  he  voiced  the  then  prevailing  enthusiasm  of  his  country- 
men for  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  her  bondage  to  the  Turk. 
Fine  as  his  Greek  Poems  are,  they  read  tame  and  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  Byron's  Titanic  muse.  The  Diary  and  Letters  <f 
Wilhelm  Muller^  edited  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  Allen  and  J.  T.  Hatfield, 
with  explanatory  notes  and  a  carefully  compiled  biographical  index, 

*  HUtoin  de  la  France  Contcmporaine  {1871-1900),     L    Le   OouvememtiU   de  M* 
Thiers.    Par  Gabriel  HaDOtanx.    Paris  :  Combet  et  Oie. 

'^  Diary  and  Letters  of  WUhdm  MuUer.     Edited  by  Philip  Schnjler  Allen  and 
^  James  Taft  Hatfield.    London  :  Lusao  &  Co.    1903. 
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are  an  honour  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  Diary  itself 
only  covers  the  period  from  the  poet's  twenty-first  birthday  (October  7, 
1815),  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  following  year.  This  frag- 
ment becomes  a  precious  '^  human  document  "  inasmuch  as  it  tells 
the  story  of  his  romantic  love  for  Luise  Hensel — a  love  which  seems 
to  have  cast  no  shadow  on  the  whole-hearted  affection  which  he 
afterwards  bore  to  Adelheid,  his  wife. 


BELLES    LETTRES. 


In  his  Ranjitsinhji,  Prince  of  Cricket^  Mr.  Percy  Cross  Standing 
has  produced  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments on  the  cricket  field  of  a  wonderful  batsman.  Although  Mr. 
Standing  goes  far  to  suggest,  even  if  not  assert,  that  Banji  is  the 
finest  batsman  we  have  produced,  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  this 
hero-worship  does  not  tend  to  defeat  its  own  end.  Such  a  high 
position  in  the  cricketing  world  does  Banji  command,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  compare  him  with  W.  6.  Grace  to  the  latter's  dis- 
advantage. In  his  prime  W.  6.  was  facile  princeps,  and  whether 
Banji  would  have  surpassed  or  equalled  him  under  the  then  conditions^ 
is  an  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  inquiry.  Each  in  his  own  way 
is  a  master  of  our  great  national  game.  In  doing  justice  to  Banji'iB 
wonderful  skill,  Mr.  Standing  has  not  forgotten  the  important  part 
our  national  pastime  plays  in  welding  together  the  scattered  parts  of 
our  composite  Empire.  This  point  is  specially  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Bntler^s  speech  in  proposing  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  the  historic 
banquet  given  to  Banji  at  Cambridge  in  1&96.  In  spite  of  some 
literary  blemishes  (we  would  remind  Mr.  Standing  that  the  English 
equivalent  for  Messieur  is  not  **  Mr.*')  this  book  should  be  warmly 
equally  welcomed  by  admirers  of  the  Prince  and  by  lovers  of  cricket 
alike. 

Four  years  ago  M.  A.  Dry  published,  under  the  title  of  Vers^ 
rOeeidentj  a  charming  volume  of  travels  through  Northern  Morocco^ 
Andalousia,  and  Lbbon.  Now,  in  Trinacria  ^ — ^the  name  bestowed 
on  Sicily  in  ancient  times  for  its  three  promontories  that  symbolised 
Poeeidon's  trident — ^he  has  depicted,  in  a  series  of  vivid  impresfidonist 
aketcheSi  not  only  the  monuments  classical  and  mediaeval  (which  are 

1  JUn^jiUinJuiy  Prince  of  Criehet,  By  Percy  CrosB  Standing.  With  Twelve  lUiistra- 
tkms.  Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  London :  Simpkln,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent 
JfcCo^Ltd.    1908. 

s  Trinaerta :  Pnmenadti  et  Impr€$9ume»  SieUienne$.  Par  A.  Dry.  Paris :  librairie 
TUm.    1908. 
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its  glory)  and  the  external  featares,  bat  also  the  lamentable  aocial 
condition  of  this  sun-kiBsed  region  which  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  part  of  Italy  from  the  loss  of  its  independence.  Excesslye 
imposts  and  octroi  dues,  the  lack  of  agrarian  banks  and  peasant 
proprietors,  coapled  with  the  maleficent  inflaence  of  the  Mafia,  tend 
to  retard  its  prosperity.  Although  Sicily  has  been  described  as  '^  a 
living  maseum  of  architectare/'  nevertheless  the  majority  of  modem 
baildings  in  the  chief  towns  are,  as  a  rale,  both  heavy  and  tasteless 
— a  fact  which  only  proves  that  Sicily  has  not  escaped  the  wave  of 
vulgarity  which  has  overswept  the  rest  of  Italy  in  recent  years. 
Nothing  astonished  M.  Dry  so  much  as  the  facility  with  which  the 
Sicilians  converse  by  means  of  gestures  and  their  love  of  mystery, 
which  is  particularly  noticeable  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo. 
There  no  gentleman,  on  hiring  a  cab,  ever  thinks  of  informing  the 
driver  of  the  address  to  which  the  latter  is  to  take  him ;  he  simply 
guides  him  by  a  cane,  and  taps  the  box  twice  with  it  when  the  place 
of  destination  is  reached. 

The  SouU  of  Black  Folk,^  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois,  is  an 
oloquent  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  foster  and  develop  ^'  the 
traits  and  talents  of  the  negro,  in  order  that  some  day,  on  American 
«oil,  two  world-races  may  give  each  to  each  those  characteristics  both 
ao  sadly  lack.  .  .  .  There  is  no  true  American  music  bat  the  wild 
6weet  melodies  of  the  negro  slave ;  the  American  fairy  tales  and 
folk-lore  are  Indian  and  African ;  and,  all  in  all,  we  black  men 
«eem  the  sole  oasis  of  simple  faith  and  reverence  in  a  dasty  deseit 
of  dollars  and  smartness."  According  to  Mr.  Barghardt,  the  indirect 
resnlts  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  teachings  have  been :  (1)  the 
disfiranchisement  of  the  negro ;  (2)  the  legal  creation  for  him  of  a 
-distinct  status  of  civil  inferiority ;  (3)  the  steady  withdrawal  of  aid 
from  institutions  for  his  higher  training.  Now,  the  emancipation  of 
these  nine  millions  of  men  cannot  be  complete  *until  the  nation  has 
granted  them  the  right  to  vote,  civic  equality,  and  the  education  of 
youth  according  to  ability.  This  work  offers  a  rational  solution  to 
the  colour  problem  that  has  so  long  perplexed  the  United  States. 

Public  sentiment,  misled  by  certain  biographical  dictionaries,  and 
«till  further  fostered  in  its  error  by  a  play  on  which  the  genios  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving  has  shed  its  light,  persists  in  regarding  Joseph 
Lesurqnes — chief  plotter  and  assassin  in  the  murders  of  the  Lyons 
Mail,  committed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Republic- — as  the  haplen 
victim  of  a  judicial  error.  The  falsity  of  this  view  will  be  patent  to 
all  capable  of  weighing  evidence  who  have  read  The  Zyons  MaH^ 
adapted  from  the  French  of  A.  Excoffon — the  great-grandchild  of 

^  Th£  Soult  of  Bla<:k  Folk :  Essays  and  Sketches.  By  W.  S.  Barghwdi  da  Bois. 
Chicago :  A.  C.  McClury  &  Co.    1908. 

'-^  The  Lyont  Mail :  The  Truth  on  the  Murder i^  being  an  Authentic  AoeammLgivaikjf 
One  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Murdered  Courier.  AdapMd  from  the  French  of  A 
Excoffon  by  Robert  H.  Sherard.    London :  Greening  &  Co.    1903. 
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the  murdered  conrier — by  Mr.  B.  H.  Sherard.  The  translation 
reads  smoothly,  and  the  translator's  occasional  notes  are  brief  and 
to  the  point 

The  main  interest  of  Innocent  of  a  Crime}  by  Captain  Paul  Witt, 
lies  in  the  Inrid  light  which  it  throws  on  that  travesty  of  justice 
which  passes  for  a  criminal  trial  in  France.  The  author's  modera- 
tion of  tone  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that  he  has  written  with 
a  fulness  of  knowledge  both  of  the  scenes  and  the  subjects  described. 

The  want  long  felt  by  visitors  to  Stratford-on-Avon  for  some* 
thing  superior  to  the  average  pictorial  guide-book  has  now  been 
generously  supplied  by  The  Shakespeare  Country  IllustrcUed?  Mr.  John 
Leyland  has  admirably  fulfilled  his  task,  which  must  have  been  to* 
him  a  labour  of  love.  The  text  is  well  written,  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  illustrations  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the 
publishers  of  so  artistic  a'  periodical  as  Country  Life.  The  maps- 
and  appendices,  illustrating  the  homeland  of  George  Washington  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  will,  of  course,  enhance  the  value  of  thi» 
excellent  guide-book  in  the  eyes  of  American  tourists. 


POETRY. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Lehmann  has  a  pretty  talent  for  writing  verse  which 
never  sinks  below,  but  often  rises  above,  the  level  of  vers  de  socUt^, 
Apart  from  Six  Lives  of  GreaJt  Men,  for  which  we  have  scant  liking, 
the  main  characteristics  of  Crumbs  of  Pity  ^  are  poems  which  appeal 
to  children,  and  such  as  have  been  inspired  by  Cambridge^and  its 
river.  The  sad  note  of  regretted  youth,  first  struck  in  \*^  Anni 
Fngacee,"  recurs  at  intervals  in  this  collection,  notably  in  ^'  Instans 
Senecta."  Without  denying  that  Mr.  Lehmann's  poetry,  considered 
as  a  whole,  possesses  an  individuality  all  its  own,  it  is  nevertheless 
at  times  reminiscent  of  Tom  Hood,  Father  Prout,  and  H.[S.  Leigh. 
For  instance,  in  The  Fancy  Dress  Dinner  : 

*'  Then  Sheila  traced  du*  palms,  and  so 
Fulfilled  her  role  as  gipsy ; 
And  all  of  us  were  cheerful,  though 
The  cake  alone  was  tipsy." 

^  Innocent  of  a  Crime,    By  Captain  Paal  Witt     London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1903. 

'  Tlu  Shak^neare  Country  Illustrated.  By  John  Leyland.  London :  At  the  Office 
of  Countrv  Life,  by  Georee  Newnes,  Ltd. 

•  Crumbs  of  Pity  and  Other  Verses,  to  which  are  added  Six  Lives  of  Great  Men,  By 
R.  O.  Lehmann.    London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1903. 
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These  lines  would  have  delighted  Hood.  The  feeling  to  which  the 
OermanB  have  given  the  name  of  Sehnsucht  finds  exqnisile 
expression  in  ''  The  Happy  Hills  of  Lea  "  : 

**  Oh,  there's  sunshine  on  the  happy  hills,  the  happy  hills  of  Lea, 
And  there's  freshness  in  the  valleys  when  they  part  to  meet  the  sea ; 
And  there's  laughter  in  the  waving  trees  and  laughter  in  the  air, 
And  there's  rest  for  men  and  women  who  may  chance  to  wander  therSi 
And  I  hear  a  voice  that  whispers,  ^  Oh,  it's  there  that  you  would  be; 
Turn  your  steps,  you  weaxy  toiler,  to  the  happy  hills  of  Lea.' " 


The  RighU  of  PuUiccUian  in  any  language  art  rtierved. 
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ECCLESIASTICISM  AND  IMPERIALISM. 


II. 

The  Church's  Apologia  (Continued.) 

Ik  dealing  with  the  defence  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Chnrch* 
foit  its  support  of  a  policy  of  Imperialism^  as  manifested  in  particolar 
in  connection  with  the  late  war,  we  had»  in  our  examination  of  the 
Tolnme  of  sermons  by  the  Bev.  Bernard  Snell  (selected  as  presenting 
the  most  sober,  dispassionate,  and  exegetical  apologia  that  conld  be 
found),  reached  the  stage  that  the  contentions  put  forward  resolyed'* 
themselves  into  these  :  That  England  was  fighting  (1)  to  relieve  her 
sons  from  grave  oppression;  (2)  in  self-defence;  and  (3)  to  put- 
down  slavery.  It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  these  contentions  ixr 
detail. 

With  regard  to  oppression,  we  are  told  that  the  position  of  onr* 
kinsmen  was  intolerable,  that  no  Englishman  can  permanently  suffer* 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  pariahs,  that  our  children  were  the  prey 
of  the  stranger,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  onr  Empire  to  protect  its  subjects,, 
that  we  determined  to  end  the  wrongs  of  the  Outlanders,  and  that 
war  in  destruction  of  oppression  is  approved  by  the  universal  con- 
science. Why  the  position  was  intolerable,  who  were  the  pariahs,, 
in  what  the  prey  consisted,  and  what  were  the  wrongs  of  the  Out- 
landers, are,  however,  as  difiicult  to  discover  as  Lord  Milner's 
historic  **  helots."  Not  a  single  fact  is  adduced  in  support  of  these 
grave  allegations,  not  a  hint  given  that  any  answer  to  them  had  ever 
been  made.  No  doubt  it  would  be  said  that  the  grievances  of  the 
Outlanders  were  notorious,  but  there  is  a  blissful  unoonsdouBness  of 
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an;  obligation  to  ascertain  whether  sach  alleged  grievances  were 
fictitious  or  not,  and  whether,  if  real,  they  were  of  so  terrible  a 
natare  as  to  justify  a  prolonged  war  and  the  ultimate  defetrnction  of 
two  republics.  Probably  no  one  now  believes  in  Lord  Milner's 
bogie  '^  helots/'  or  in  Mr.  Snell's  bogie  ''  pariahs  " ;  but  even  at  the 
time  there  was  ample  evidence  for  those  who  chose  to  investigate 
impartially  to  have  efiEectually  destroyed  these  bogies.  Let  a  few 
facts  be  quoted,  as,  for  example,  that  Captain  March  Phillips,  who 
lived  and  worked  among  the  Outhinders  (many  of  whom  Mr.  Snell 
himself  describes  in  terms  of  scathing  contempt  and  condemnation), 
and  who  fought  with  the  British,  has  intimated  the  grievances  were 
a  most  useful  indention  which  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of  many 
fortunes,  and  the  London  newspapers  were  read  with  roars  of 
laughter  to  find  out  what  these  precious  grievances  were  -}  that  Mr. 
E.  B.  Rose,  formerly  president  of  the  Witwatersrand  Mine  Emploj^s' 
and  Mechanics'  Union,  has  declared  that  after  twelve  years'  residence 
in  the  Transvaal  he  returned  to  England  without  a  grievance  ;^  that 
the  testimony  of  the  miners  (who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  **  Out- 
landers")  shows  that  they  had  no  complaint  against  the  Boer 
Government,  and  were  never  so  well  off  in  their  lives ;  that  when  the 
celebrated  petition  to  the  late  Queen  (the  methods  of  obtaining 
signatures  to  which  have  long  since  been  disclosed)  was  sent  in,  a 
counter-petition  with  a  larger  number  (23,000)  of  signatures  of 
Outlanders  of  various  nationalities,  including  British,  was  addressed 

^  Wkh  Rimiwjion  (London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1902),  pp.  105-6.  It  may  not  b« 
uninteresting  to  quote  in  full  Captain  Phillips'  observations  on  the  subject :  "  As  for 
the  Uitlanders  and  their  grievances,  I  would  not  ride  a  yard  or  fire  a  shot  to  righ( 
all  the  grievances  that  were  ever  invented.  The  mass  of  the  Uitlanders  (ur.,  the 
miners  and  working  men  of  the  Rand)  had  no  grievances.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  I  have  lived  and  worked  among  them.  I  have  seen  English  newsp^wn 
passed  from  one  to  another,  and  roars  of  laughter  raised  by  the  Timet  telegrams 
about  these  precious  grievances.  We  used  to  read  the  London  papers  to  find  oat 
rohai  our  grievances  were ;  and  very  frequently  they  would  be  due  to  causes  of  which 
we  had  never  even  heard.  I  never  met  one  miner  or  working  man  who  would  have 
walked  a  mile  to  pick  the  vote  up  off  the  road,  and  I  have  known  and  talked  with 
scores  and  hundreds.  And  no  man  who  knows  the  Band  will  deny  the  truth  of  what 
I  tell  you.  No  ;  but  the  Uitlanders  the  world  has  heard  of  were  not  these,  bat  the 
Stock  Exchange  operators,  manipulators  of  the  money  market,  company  floaters, 
and  gamblers  generally,  a  Urge  percentage  of  them  Jews.  They  voiced  Jobajmee- 
burg,  had  the  Press  in  their  hands,  worked  the  wires,  and  controUed  and  arranged 
what  sort  of  information  should  reach  England.  As  for  the  grievances,  they  were  a 
most  useful  invention,  and  have  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of  many  foitunee.  II 
was  by  these  that  a  feeling  of  insecurity  was  introduced  into  the  market,  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  always  steady ;  it  was  by  these  that  the  necessary 
periodic  slump  was  brought  about.  When  the  proper  time  came,  **  grievanoes, 
such  as  would  arrest  England's  attention  and  catch  the  ear  of  the  people,  were  (M»- 
heratdy  invented  ;  stories,  again,  were  deliberately  invented  of  the  excitement,  panic, 
and  incipient  revolution  of  Johannesburg,  and  by  these  means  was  introdaoea  that 
feeling  of  insecurity  I  have  spoken  of,  which  was  necessary  to  lower  prices." 

'  Mr.  Rose,  after  a  detailed  expos^^  writes  :  *'  I  could  take  every  one  of  the  name- 
roos  grievances  which  we  Uitlanders  were  alleged  to  be  suffering  onder,  and  ooold 
show  in  much  the  same  way  how  hollow  were  the  pretences,  how  flimsy  were  the 
grievances  which  had  any  basis  at  all  in  fact,  and  how  in  the  main  theee  so-cmlled 
g^evances  were  simply  part  and  parcel  of  the  crusade  of  oalamny  upon  the  Boen^ 
having  for  its  object  eventual  British  intervention  and  destruction  of  Boer  indepen- 
dence, an  object  which  has  now  only  too  successfully  been  accomplished." — Tkt  iV«l4 
about  the  Tramvaal,    London  :  8  John  Street,  Adelphi     1902. 
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to  the  (Government  of  the  Republic,  expressing  perfect  satisfaction 
with  that  Governojent  and  its  administration ;  that  although  the 
Oatlanders  were  of  all  nationalities,  not  a  single  Groverument  other 
than  the  British  even  made  diplomatic  representation  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  grieyanoes ;  and  that  several  thousand  Oatlanders  had 
such  a  carious  sense  of  their  wrongs  that  they  actually  fought  for 
the  Boers.  It  has  often  been  said  that  taxation  was  oppressive,  but 
we  have  never  been  told  what  distinction  in  this  respect  was  made 
between  Boer  and  Outlander ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  taxation 
compared  most  favourably  as  regards  amount  with  any  other  mining 
State,  whilst  the  incidence  was  sound,  since  the  mine-owners  paid 
more,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  the  more  wealthy  and 
were  drawing  a  large  revenue  fix)m  the  State.  Ah!  but  it  waft 
taxation  without  representation.  And  since  when  has  a  Grovernment 
been  either  morally  or  legally  bound  to  give  representation  to  aliens 
who  voluntarily  take  up  their  residence  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
simply  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  country,  without  otherv^ise 
exhibiting  the  slightest  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  especially  when 
they  are  so  numerous  that  to  do  so  might  (as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pointed  out)  result  in  the  extinction  of  that  Government  ?  And, 
above  all,  does  it  constitute  a  legitimate  grievance  that  the  franchise 
is  refused  to  men  who  are  unwilling  to  renounce  their  foreign 
allegiance  or  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  ?  ''  If  the 
Boers,"  we  are  told,  *'  had  given  a  solitary  sign  that  they  would  treat 
our  settlers  as  their  kindred  are  treated  at  the  Cape,  peace  v^ould 
have  been  certain,  for  no  Minister  of  the  Queen  could  have  persuaded 
his  oolleagues  to  decree  war."  Well,  their  kindred  at  the  Cape  have 
been  treated  as  rebels,  that  is  to  say,  as  men  who  were  subject  to  the 
Government  under  which  they  lived,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  them 
to  plead  a  divided  allegiance.  But  was  ever  a  more  fatal  doctrine 
preached  ?  Peace  would  have  been  certain^  so  that  the  case  for  war  ia 
made  to  rest  on  the  bare  circumstance  that  a  foreign  nation  did  not 
chooae  to  adopt  our  particular  regime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  England 
no  alien  can  claim  the  franchise  as  of  right ;  he  can  apply  for  it  after 
five  years'  residence,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  has  an  absolute 
discretion  as  to  granting  or  withholding  it,  without  assigning  any 
reason.  But  the  point  is  not  whether  the  Boer  Gk)vemment 
compared  unfiEtvourably  or  favourably  with  ours — as  to  which  some- 
thing more  hereafter — but  that  the  simple  existence  of  a  difference 
IB  seriously  regarded  as  a  justification  for  the  destruction  of  that 
Government.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  we  had  distinctly  agreed 
by  Convention  to  abandon  all  claim  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  is  absolutely  ignored — obligations 
undertaken  by  us  evidently  do  not  count — and  even  had  no  such 
agreement  been  made,  the  exponent  of  this  remarkable  doctrine  may 
be  challenged  to  cite  any  principle  of  international  law  by  which  one 


^ 
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nation  is  entitled  to  dictate  to  another  as  regards  its  f  ranchide  or  its 
fiscal  policy.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  some  of  the  Transvaal  laws  (as  they  do  with  regard  to  British 
laws),  but  the  onus  is  npon  those  who  justify  recourse  to  force  to 
prove  both  that  oppression  existed  and  that  it  was  so  "  intolerable  ^  as 
to  justify  recourse  to  arms ;  and  had  this  preliminary  duty  only  been 
realised  and  its  performance  attempted,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  this  particular  defence  of  the  war  would  ever  have  been  put 
forward. 

The  next  contention  is  that  we  were  fighting  in  self-defence — 
^'  war  became  a  necessity,  imposed  by  the  inexorable  law  of  self- 
preservation."  Doubtless  there  is  no  gainsaying  this  law,  nor  are 
there  many  who  will  challenge  the  proposition  (somewhat  elaborately 
urged)  that  defence  is  a  duty ;  and  if  it  could  only  be  shown  that 
the  case  came  within  this  law  and  that  the  duty  had  arisen,  there 
would  be  nothiog  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  marvel 
however,  is  that  it  is  not  seen  what  a  two-edged  weapon  is  bebg 
brandished,  and  that  the  very  justification  of  the  Boers  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  they  foresaw  all  too  clearly  that  they  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  territory,  the  deprivation  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  destruction  cf  their  independence.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  any  one  who  could  seriously  maintain  that  our  own 
action  was  traceable  to  the  inexorable  law  of  self-preservation 
should  fail  to  realise  that  even  a  defensive  war  may  be  converted 
into  an  aggressive  one,  and  that  the  very  doctrine  enunciated  can 
never  be  more  operative  than  when  submission  involves  national 
extinction.  The  crucial  question,  however,  that  is  here  raised  is  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  war ;  and  this  is  calmly  ascribed  to  the  Boer 
ultimatum.  It  is  true  there  is  some  indication  of  knowledge  thai 
this  was  not  the  first  act  of  the  grim  drama ;  there  is  a  passing 
reference  to  the  Baid  as  a  ''  deplorable  mistake  "  and  an  "  unprin- 
cipled procedure"  (one  wonders  if  this  description  would  have  been 
found  adequate  had  the  position  been  reversed),  and  there  is  even  an 
admission  of  failure  to  appreciate  some  of  the  steps  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  but  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  need  to  unravel  the  tangled 
skein,  for  the  Boers  cut  through  all  controversy  by  their  utterly 
unexpected  ultimatum  and  immediate  invasion  of  our  colony.  This, 
it  is  evidently  considerad,  cleaned  the  slate ;  all  previous  records  are 
sponged  ont,  and  there  is  not  the  Elightest  apprehension  that  the 
vital  issue  is  whether  these  records  did  not  indubitably  point  to 
war,  and  whether  the  Boers  did  not  and  were  obliged  to  issue  their 
ultimatum  in  pursuance  of  the  inexorable  law  of  self-preservation 
and  in  the  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  of  self-defence.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  crept  in  some  lingering  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  case  did  not  require  an  additional  buttress ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  contest  was  precipitated  by  the  impudent  dreaming  of  our 
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opponents  that  they  might  dri7e  as  from  the  land,  and  that  their 
aapirations  for  years  had  been  to  extrade  us  from  Sonth  Africa  and 
secure  the  ascendency  of  the  Datch  race/  Not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
is  called  in  support  of  these  ^^  cheap  accasations  of  evil  intent/'  no 
donbt  for  the  very  adequate  reason  that  evidence  as  to  dreams  and 
aspirations  is  not  very  readily  obtainable,  and  if  obtained  is  not  of 
much  value,  seeing  that  phenomena  of  this  description  have  not  yet 
been  penalised.  As  to  the  ultimatum  itself,  we  are  told  that  it 
was  the  last  insult  from  a  little  republic  which  owed  its  existence  to 
us ;  but  we  get  no  clue  to  what  were  the  previous  insults,  or  why 
the  Republic  should  be  chastised  by  a  big  State  for  being  '^  little  " ; 
and  apparently  the  fact  that  it  existed  before  it  was  annexed  in 
1877  (by  an  act  of  ''  fraud,  force,  and  folly,"  to  quote  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain s  description)  was  unknown  or  forgotten.  But  it  is  upon  the 
tiltimatum  that  the  whole  case  is  made  to  hang ;  the  basis  of  this 
theory  of  self-defence  is  that  the  Boers  struck  the  first  blow  ;  they 
had,  it  is  stated,  prepared  themselves  for  the  eventuality,  they  had 
•accumulated  tremendous  war  material  for  this  one  only  purpose,  and 
when  they  were  conscious  of  a  magnificent  military  strength  they 
chose  the  moment  and  ''  raided  "  our  colonies.  Of  the  fact  that 
they  had  as  much  right  as  any  other  nation  to  accumulate  war 
materia' ;  that  after  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  more  especially  after 
the  Report  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  white- 
washing of  Mr.  Rhodes  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  they  were  in 
doing  so  only  acting  as  any  prudent  nation  would  do  in  recognition 
<of  the  inexorable  law  of  self-preservation ;  that  the  moment  they 
chose  was  not  selected  until  they  had  for  months  made  bootless 
cfibrts  to  preserve  peace  by  oflfering  concessions  we  had  not  a  vestige 
of  right  to  demand,  aid  far  beyond  anything  short  of  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  prevent  hostilities  would  have  prompted,  only  to  be  met 
by  threats,  and  eventually  by  a  despatch  withdrawing  ail  proposals 
'(accurately  described  by  a  Tory  newspaper  as  the  English  ultimatum 
— to  a  formal  **  ultimatum,"  Sir  Conan  Doyle  intimates, "  our  Govern- 
ment was  cautiously  and  patiently  leading  up")^  by  the  concentration 
of  troops  on  their  frontier,  the  despatch  of  strong  reinforcements  from 
india,  the  mobilisation  of  the  reserves,  the  organisation  of  an  army 
corps,  and  other  warlike  preparations — of  all  these  things  we  get 
not  the  slightest  hint.  Dr.  Karl  Blind  (who  will  scarcely  be 
Tegarded  as  one  of  the  ^'  vagabonds  "^  or  ^'  extremists,"  especially  as  he 
has  always  been  friendly  to  England)  has  tersely  and  forcibly  put 
the  case  when  he  says  :  '^  You  drive  a  man,  forsooth,  into  a  comer ; 
you  hold  your  fist  before  his  face ;  you  threaten  him  by  saying  that 

>  Mr.  Snell  does  not  favour  the  term  "  conspiracj,"  so  that  theory  need  not  be 
combated ;  but  any  reader  who  bUII  doubts  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bryce's  statement  that 
Cbe  mnch-ad?ertised  Dutch  conspiraoy  to  expel  British  power  from  South  Africa 
was  a  baseless  &ble  is  recommenaed  to  read  Captain  March  Phillipe'  Witii  RemingtMiy 
«bap.  ZTi.  *  Thit  QrtaiBoer  TTar  (London  :  Smith,  Elder,  ^  Co.,  1902),  p.  78. 
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the  sand  of  the  hour-glass  is  running  out,  and  that,  unless  he  makes 
haste  to  kneel  down,  you  will  use  other  measures  against  him ;  you 
hold  your  sword  and  gun  ready  to  attack  him,  and  then,  when  he 
strikes  a  blow,  he  ip,  of  course,  the  guUty  party  !  ^     What  the  actual 
attitude  of  the  Government  was  has  since  been  revealed  to  us  by 
Lord  Lansdowne,  when  he  stated^  that  in  June  1898  (four  months 
before  the  Boer  ultimatum)  Lord  Wolseley  wished  to  mobilise  an 
army  corps,  and  suggested  tiie  occupation  of  Delagoa  Bay  ;  that  he 
pressed  those  measures  upon  the  Government  with  an  expression  of 
his  desire  that  the  operations  might  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  that  they  might  get  the  war  over  before  November ;  but  thit^ 
although  the  idea  of  forcing  the  pace  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
plete  the.  subjugation    of  the  two  Bepublics    (poor    Orange  Free 
State — what  had  it  done  ?)  by  then  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
^Government,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  time  they  were 
sitting  with  their  hands  folded  ;  they  did  not  contemptuously  brush 
on  one  side  the  advice  given  to  them  by  their  recognised  military 
advisers ;  their  policy  was  a  policy  of  peace  and  not  of  provocation ; 
they  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  country  with  them,  and  believed  the 
country  was  not  ready  for  war  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  1899, 
■and  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with  taking  those  measures 
they  advised  were  sufficient  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  colonies  in  the 
-meanwhile.     Of  course,  the  preacher  is  not  to  blame  that,  speaking 
as  he  did  prior  to  this  revelation,  he  failed  to  discover  actual  warlike 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Government;    but  it  might    have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  war  was  the  direct  outcome  of  our  arrogant 
demands  and   bellicose  diplomacy.     One  Government   organ,  still 
haunted  by  the  nightmare  that  we  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
South  Africa,   has   comparatively  recently    intimated   that    had   a 
Liberal  Ministry  been  in   power  ''  the  war  would  not  have  been 
begun  at  all "  (there  is  the  gracious  qualification,  **  or  it  would  have 
been  ended  with  a  worse  Majaba").'^     The  admission  is  a  somewhal 
tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  hostilities 
lies  with  the  British  Government ;  and,  in  view  of  the  persistent 
demand  of  the  Boers  for  arbitration,  one  can  only  marvel   at  the 
evolution  of    this  theory  of  self-preservation  from   the  miasma  of 
hypothetical  dreams  and  aspirations.     Arbitration  is  not  the  creed 
of  conspirators ;  and  in  continuously  (almost  piteously),  firom  the 
time  of  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  to  the  ultimatum,  urging  this 
mode  of  settling   all  differences,  the  Boers,  had  they  desired  to 
extrude  us  from   South  Africa,  or  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the 
Dutch  race,  could  not  have  taken  any  course  more  fatal   to  thsfc 
object.     Yet  throughout  these  sermons,  the  one  solitary  indicatioik 

^  I^orih  Aiiurlcan  RcrJeic,  December  1899,  p.  765. 
2  Speecli  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  15.  1901. 
»  The  /Standard,  March  18,  1903. 
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that  their  author  was  aware  of  the  prolonged  entreaty  is  the  bland 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  was  unable  to  see  arbitration  was 
<*  more  admissible  than  it  was  when  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that 
lie  conld  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  Union  to  be  a  subject  for 
arbitration  " — and  the  very  men  who  from  the  first  vainly  looked  to 
1^l  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  we  had  recently  signed  at 
the  Hague  (only  to  ruthlessly  trample  upon)  are  calmly  told  that 
*'  if  they  had  only  been  bent  on  pea(;e  they  might  readily  have  had 
it."  And  this  taunt  (which  sounds  very  much  like  adding  insult 
to  injury)  emanates  from  one  who  quotes  with  approval  the  state- 
ment that  the  great  triumph  of  civilisation  has  been  the  substitution 
of  judicial  determination  for  the  cold,  cruel,  crude  arbitrament  of 
war,  and  who  actually  concludes  one  of  the  sermons  with  the 
following  apt  appreciation  of  the  essence  of  Christianity : 

<'  Do  not  be  judge,  ad^rocate,  jury,  and  executioner  in  one.  Refer  it  to 
impartial  equity  to  decide.  Be  patient  under  injury.  Rather  suffer 
wrong  than  do  wrong.  That  is  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  and  of 
Christ's  life." 

The  remaining  contention  is  that  we  were  fighting  to  put  down- 
slavery^  ;  and  the  first  observation  to  be  made  as  to  this  is  that  of 
all  the  demands  we  presented  to  the  Transvaal  Government  not  one 
of  them  had  reference  to  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  The  plea  is  a  belated  one,  put  forv^ard  after  hostilities  had 
commenced,  and  eagerly  seized  upon  by  theologians  and  many  pious 
individuals  who  felt  a  little  shaky  as  to  the  other  pleas  ;  but  even  if 
it  had  been  based  upon  fact  it  would  have  been  invalid  as  a  justi^ 
fication  for  a  war  brought  about  by  totally  different  causes.  Stilly 
to  put  down  slavery  is  a  noble  thing;  and  if  the  war,  however  it 
originated,  has  been  attended  with  that  result,  it  would  at  least 
have  been  a  mitigating  feature.  Bat  even  this  consolation  is  denied 
Q8 ;  the  allegation  no  more  squares  with  the  facts  than  do  those- 
already  examined.  We  are  told  that  the  conflict  was  one  between 
tv70  opposing  ideals,  the  English  ideal,  which  includes  no  slavery 
and  is  for  equality,  as  opposed  to  the  Boer  ideal,  which  is  for  racial- 
supremacy  and  for  privilege.  This,  in  part,  is  a  peculiar  inversion 
of  the  truth,  for  racial  supremacy  is  the  one  thing  for  which  we' 
fought.  It  was  laid  down  as  indisputable  that  we  must  be  the 
dominant  Pov^er  ia  South  Africa ;  this  was  the  one  reason  assigned 
for  annexation ;  and  the  establishment  of  British  rule  was  through- 
out represented  as  the  noblest  of  objects.  And  as  for  ^'  equality  "  as 
opposed  to  **  privilege,"  when  and  where,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we 
treated  native  races  as  equals,  and  does  not  privilege  far  more  largely 
prevail  in  England  than  it  ever  did  in  the  Transvaal?  For  a 
eharming  paradox,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  state- 
ment that  the  Boers  '^  have  not  yet  learnt  that  they  who  prize  their 
own  independence  should  prize  that  of  others  " ;  and  it  is  marvellouir 
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that  there  shoald  be  no  perception  of  the  rich  irony  of  sach  a  state- 
ment, as  made  in  defence  of  a  war  which  we  were  determined  shoold 
be  arrested  on  no  terms  short  of  the  destruction  of  independence. 
That  resalt  has  now  been  achieved,  and  the  substantial  qaestion 
which  arises,  in  connection  with  the  present  contention,  is — ^wfll 
the  natives  as  the  resalt  be  better  off?  The  allegations  amount  to 
this,  that  they  were  treated  as  slaves  by  the  Boers,  bnt  by  the 
British  will  be  treated  as  equals  ;  the  former,  we  are  told,  seem  to  be 
as  convinced  as  were  the  Confederates  that  slavery  is  an  institution 
ordained  of  God,  and  bat  f<>r  flagland  South  Africa  would  lapse  into 
semi-barbarism.  It  is  a  patriotic  picture  which  many  artists  have 
sketched,  and  which  never  fails  to  command  that  popular  admiratum 
accorded  to  Mr.  Chamberlaia's  highly  lurid  daub  of  1899,  when,  with 
a  big  splash,  he  portrayed  the  natives  of  the  Transvaal  as  having 
been  subject  to  treatment  which  was  disgraceful,  brutal,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  civilised  Power.^  And  now  that  the  vile  accusation  has 
done  its  deadly  work,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  give  practical 
indication  of  our  own  regard  for  the  Kaffirs,  we  have  an  astounded 
Jlouse  of  Commons  listening  to  the  following  recantation : 

*'  Thek'e  is  one  thing  I  am  bound  to  say  in  justice  to  our  late  opponents. 
I  was  led,  as  probably  the  majority  of  tbis  House  were,  by  statements 

-which  were  made,  to  believe  tbat  the  treatment  of  the  native  by  the  Boer 
was  very  bad  ;  and  in  that  belief  we  expressed  a  hope  that  when  the  war 

•came  to  an  end  we  should  be  able  to  improve  it.  Now  the  war  itself  ii 
evidence  that  this  charge  against  the  Boer  was  exaggerated.  I  freely 
make  that  admission.  If  it  had  nut  been  exaggerated  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Boers  could,  as  I  know  they  did  in  hundreds  and  then- 
sands  of  cases,  leave  their  wives  and  cbildren  and  property  to  the  care  of 
the  few  natives  they  had  previously  on  their  farms.  Very  few  outragSB 
took  place ;  and  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  the  natives  gave  assistance 
to  the  Boers  during  the  war^  just  as  in  many  other  cases  they  gave  assist- 
ance to  us.  And  therefore,  although  the  conception  of  the  native  by  the 
Boer  is  something  totally  different  to  the  conception  which  has  been  pat 

Jbefore  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  and  which  represents, 
no  doubt^  the  British  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  races,  yet  of  real 

brutality,  violent  misconduct,  or  ill-ti*eatment,  I  think  that,  in  the  majority 

^f  cases  at  any  rate,  they  must  be  absolved.     The  Boers  do  repudiate 

^entirely  any  idea  of  equality ;  they  regard  the  native  as  little  better  than 
An  animal,  and  certainly  in  no  case  as  deserving  different  treatment  from 

-tthat  which  we  would  give  to  a  child.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  cor- 
poral punishment  for  very  slight  offences ;  and  in  other  respects  they  act 

AxL  a  way  which  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated  in  a  British  subject, 
i^ut  it  remains  that  they  seem  somehow  or  other  to  have  understood  the 
native  character ;  they  have  not  been  regarded  on  the  whole  as  hard  or 
severe  masters  by  the  natives,  and  no  great  amount  of  ill-feeling  has  ever 
sprung  up  between  the  two."  ^ 

So  that  the  Boer  treatment  of  the  native  was  not  after  all  disgracefol, 
brutal,  and  unworthy  of  a  civilised  Po«?er,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 

^  Speech  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  October  19, 1899. 
'  im^  March  19, 1903. 
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the  majority  of  people  were  led  to  believe  (alas  !  how  many  things 
were  they  '^  led  to  believe  "  which  were  not  true),  and  this  slander 
having  served  its  purpose  disappears.  Stilly  the  Boers'  conception 
of  the  native  is  so  totally  different  from  ours,  that  they  actually 
repudiate  any  idea  of  equality,  whilst  we,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
regard  him  as  a  brother  ;  "  they,"  as  our  author,  voicing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  statesman,  appropriately  reminds  us, ''  are  for  privilege ; 
we  are  for  equality."  But  then  comes  the  faithful  Government 
organ,  and  after  commenting  on  the  new  discovery  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  made,  considerately  tells  ua  that  ''  if  this  was  the 
situation  of  the  Kaffirs  before  the  annexation,  it  will  assuredly  be 
no  worse  under  British  rule."  ^  So  that  we  are  rather  perplexed, 
and  have  to  ask  which  is  it  to  be— are  the  natives  to  be  treated  as 
^  equals,"  or  are  they  to  be  thankful  for  the  small  mercy  of  finding 
that  they  are  really  no  worse  off  than  they  were  when  equality  was 
repudiated  ?  A  third  alternative  presents  itself.  Will  there  be  a 
change,  but  not  for  the  better  ?  Will  the  unfortunate  Kaffir,  whom 
we  were  supposed  to  rescue  from  a  slavery  now  found  to  be  purely 
mythical,  be  reduced  to  a  condition  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
actual  slavery  ?  The  question  is  forned  upon  us,  both  by  our  past 
history  and  by  current  events.  Whilst  the  Boers  are  at  length 
absolved  from  the  charge  of  gross  ill-treatmeut,  our  own  record  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Morley  as  most  abominable ;  and 
one  gentleman,  whose  testimony  should  carry  some  weight  with  the 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffatt,  has  intimated  that  whilst  the  Boer 
without  affectation  treats  the  native  as  an  inferior  being,  the 
European  Uitlander  has  adopted  the  Boer  view  with  alacrity,  and  is 
quite  willing  to  go  one  better,  and  that  the  native  has  little  to  hope 
for  from  Colonial  Governments  and  Colonial  public  opinion  in  the 
time  now  coming.^  Ah  !  but  the  Home  Government  will  override 
the  Colonial  Government ;  nay,  such  Government  does  not  at  present 
exist  in  the  conquered  provinces,  and  before  granting  it  we  shall 
take  good  care  to  secure  just  treatment  for  the  natives.  Shall  we, 
dare  we,  can  we  ?  Or  are  not  the  mining  magnates,  whose  one 
aolid  grievance  against  the  Boer  Government  was  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  have  a  free  hand  with  the  native,  and  who  so 
largely  fomented  the  war  in  the  interests  of  cheap  labour,  masters 
of  the  situation  ?  Here,  again,  we  may  usefully  see  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  to  say  upon  the  subject ;  for  he  has  given  us  an 
explicit  intimation  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  And  that 
attitude  is^  that  this  is  not  a  question  in  which  we  can  force  our 
Colonies  against  their  will^  if  they  differ  from  us  ;  that,  whilst  they 
are  at  present  for  certain  purposes  Crown  Colonies,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  treat  them,  with  regard  to  legislative  action, 

1  The  BUinda.rd  March  20,  1903. 

'  The  NinOeerUh  Century,  June  1903,  axticle  on  *'  The  Native  Races.** 
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as  if  they  were  a  self-goveniiDg  Colony ;  that  we  most  tiy  and  find 
oat  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  already  self-governing,  and 
then  act  upon  that  basis ;  and  that  there  is  no  idea  of  nsing  our 
theoretical  supremacy  against  the  feeling  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  South  Africa.^  Nor  was  this  laid  down  in  ignorance 
of  what  that  feeling  was,  or  of  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  ; 
for  ia  the  same  speech  we  have  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  very  general  belief  throughout  South  Africa  that  the 
natives  should,  in  their  own  interest  as  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
be '' induced  to  work  " ;  and  amongst  th^  methods  of  inducement 
are  instanced  the  holding  out  to  them  of  the  prospect  of  satisfying 
their  needs  and  desires,  including  a  weakness  for  extra  wives  and  a 
love  of  finery.  So  that  it  is  apparently  hoped  that,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  polygamy,  amongst  other  things,  the  Kaffir  will 
cheerfully  consent  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  light  of  heaven  and 
spend  a  great  portion  of  his  waking  hours  in  the  congenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  mines.  And  this  he  is  to  do  in  his  own  interest  and 
in  the  ^'  interest  of  the  country  "  (or,  in  other  words,  of  the  mine- 
owners)  and  if  the  love  of  finery  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  well  it 
is  only  one  of  the  modes  of  inducement,  and  other  modes  will  no 
no  doubt  be  found  ;  for  it  is  all  essential  that  the  mines  should  be 
made  to  pay  in  this  gold-loving  age.  Already  has  the  Foreign 
Office  consented  to  allow  1,000  blacks  to  be  introduced  from  Central 
Africa,  in  spite  of  protests  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that  the  severance 
of  family  ties  and  influences  would  produce  a  state  of  things  ''  worse 
than  polygamy,"  and  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  who 
returned  from  South  Africa  in  former  years  were  utterly  demoralised 
in  character.  And,  of  course,  the  1,000  is  a  mere  preliminaiy 
instalment ;  and  it  would  now  appear  that  100,000  natives  are  to 
be  recruited  from  the  interior,  delivered  by  contract  at  20&  a  head. 
It  seems,  therefore,  tolerably  safe  to  prophesy  that,  so  far  from  the 
Kaffirs  being  treated  as  eqaals,  they  will  be  treated  as  mere  cattle; 
that  so  far  from  the  British  rigime  being  any  improvement  on  the 
Boer  regime,  it  will  be  infinitely  worse.  Equality  is  a  shibboleth 
to  conjure  with  ;  it  is  something  noble  to  prate  about,  when  we 
are  anxious  to  find  a  justification  for  pursuing  an  immoral  course ; 
but  it  is  proved  to  be  a  solemn  mockery  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  redeem  our  promises.      Says  our  reverend  defender  of  the  war : 

"  The  natives  will  be  regarded  as  wards  of  the  Government,  and  guarded 
against  exploitation  of  conscienceless  companies  or  money-makers,  be  they 
miners  or  liquor-sellers.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  respect  of  the 
civilised  world  by  attempting  lass  than  that,  nor  can  we  afford  any  better 
to  alienate  such  sections  of  our  own  people  as  are  not  able  to  re^rd  the 
war  without  grave  apprehension,  but  who  glory  equally  with  ourselves  in 
England's  record  as  the  fear  of  the  oppressors  and  the  hope  of  the  oppremed. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  lose  our  own  self-respect." 

'  Speech  in  the  House  of  CommoDS,  March  24, 1903. 
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This  is  what  we  were  to  "  attempt "  ;  it  is  a  very  modest  thing, 
after  all  the  fine  talk  about  equality,  even  if  we  accomplish  it — 
merely  to  make  the  natives  wards  of  the  Government  and  to  guard 
them  against  exploitation.  But  now  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  made,  our 
^'  theoretical  supremacy "  is  not  to  be  exercised  (no  doubt  for  the 
adequate  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  permanently  to  exercise 
it  over  a  white  race) ;  and  so  the  natives  are  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  money-makers,  and  the  dread  calamity  of  the 
loss  of  the  respect  of  the  civilised  world  and  of  our  own  self-respect 
is  to  be  visited  upon  us.  To  gloiy  in  England's  record  as  the 
fear  of  the  oppressor  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  is  no  doubt 
highly  patriotic,  but  when  Eoglishmen  themselves  are  the 
oppressors,  what  becomes  of  the  hope  ?  The  Boers  did  to  some 
extent  interpose  barriers  to  the  gratification  of  the  greed  of  the 
capitalists ;  and  surely  there  is  an  unconscious  irony  in  the  Bugges- 
tion  that  we  are  to  guard  the  natives  from  exploitation — we  who 
exploit  more  than  any  other  nation  ;  we  who  exercise  arbitrary 
rule  over  some  85,000,000  of  alien  races  ;  we  who  exact  from  India 
five-sixteenths  of  her  produce  as  the  price  of  our  government,  and 
wh3  refused  to  make  her  a  national  grant  when  stricken  by  famine 
because  we  were  spending  some  two  millions  a  week  in  extending 
our  territory  and  empire  '}  we  who  grant  charters  to  conscienceless 
companies,  and  strike  bargains  with  mine-owners  whose  sole  concern 
for  tiie  native  is  what  they  can  get  out  of  him.  Yet  the  prognos- 
tication was  confidently  made  as  a  justification  for  the  forcible 
anppreesion  of  the  Boer  r^im«  of  "inequality"  and  "privilege." 
We  who,  having  been  "  led  to  believe  "  tiiat  the  treatment  meted 
cmt  to  the  natives  was  unworthy  of  a  civilised  Power,  and  having 
now  uttered  our  recantation,  are  appealing  to  the  Kaffir's  love  of 
finery  and  extra  wives  as  one  mode  of  inducing  him  to  spend  hia 
days  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  white  man's  benefit — we  it 
was  who  were  to  protect  the  native  from  exploitation,  and  thus 
vindicate  the  war  to  that  section  of  our  people  who  regarded  it  with 
grave  apprehension.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  Oh,  the  shame  of  it  I 
What  can  equal  the  smug  complacency  which  sits  in  false  judgment 
upon  others,  and  is  blind  to  the  existence  in  ourselves  of  the  very 
vioee  attributed  to  them. 

And  this  is  the  defence-— selected,  as  has  been  said,  at  its  best — 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  to  offer  for  its  support  of  an 
aggressive  war  and  its  encouragement  of  the  modem  imperial 
spirit.  It  is  a  defence  which,  built  up  by  inconclusive  deductions 
from  false  premises,  and  having  no  solid  foundation  in  reason  or  in 

>  Km  Hr.  Bnell  actoaUj  cites  India  as  bearing  witness  that  our  rale  is  jast,  refer- 
ence maj  be  made  to  what  was  said  apon  this  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
#017  last,  pp.  21-2S— article  on  **  Benevolent  Despotism." 
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&ct,  ignominioasly  coUapaes  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  battreaaed 
by  prejudice.  The  offspring  of  bias,  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
bare  asseverations,  in  support  of  which  no  evidence  is  called,  none 
of  which  can  be  established,  and  all  of  which  can  be  refuted.  May 
it  not  be  asked,  was  ever  a  cause  fraught  with  such  momentous 
issues  more  lightly  espoused  ?  This  is  no  mere  question  of 
*^  parochial  politics  " ;  it  is  the  policy  of  Imperialism  which  is  being 
weighed  in  the  balance,  that  is  to  say,  a  policy  which  bears  open 
the  destinies  of  millions  of.  human  beings  of  every  race  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  a  policy  this  the  latest  episode  of  which  has  entailed 
the  loss  of  more  than  20,000  British  soldiers,  with  some  70,000 
wounded  or  invalided,  has  cost  us  £250,000,000,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  devastation  of  a  territory  larger  than  Great  Britain,  the 
slaughter  of  4,000  men  of  another  race,  and — ^saddest  of  all — the 
sacrifice  from  pestilence  and  famine  of  20,000  of  their  women  and 
children.  Sach  is  the  policy  which  it  is  essayed  to  vindicate  before 
Him  who  is  regarded  as  the  judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  by  the 
teaching  of  Kim  who  is  reverenced  as  the  saviour  of  mankind.  And 
the  vindication  amounts  to — v^hat?     A  plea  of  self-righteousness! 


The  Church  Patriotic. 

There  is  one  explanation,  and  one  only,of  this  strange  phenomenon. 
As  has  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  dishonesty,  it  is  not  to 
be  traced  to  iusincerity  ;  there  is  no  cant  about  it.  The  pul(n( 
utterances  ring  with  conviction  ;  but  it  is  the  conviction  of  passion 
and  not  of  reason.  And  the  passion  which  leads  to  the  eclipse  or 
perversion  of  ranson,  the  passion  which  induces  the  Christian 
Church  to  support  slaughter  and  rapine  and  every  vice  under  the 
sun,  is  the  same  pa9sion  as  that  which  impels  statesmen  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  policy  of  aggression,  and  which  leads  the  people  to 
shout  for  war.  It  is  the  passion  of  patriotism — from  which  springs 
the  spirit  of  empire.  Pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  miserable 
business — that  pride  which  the  pulpit  is  so  ready  to  denounce  in 
the  man,  but  which  it  extols  in  the  community  ;  that  pride  which 
attaches  to  nationality ;  that  pride  which  fosters  the  belief,  not 
simply  that  one  race  is  superior  to  other  races — ^if  it  stopped  sboii 
at  this,  it  might  be  a  harmless  conceit,  and  might  even  rest  upon 
a  substratum  of  truth  ;  though  in  that  case  the  fact  should  rebuke 
pride  and  engender  thankfulness,  humility,  and  modest; — but  that, 
as  the  result,  there  is  a  justification  for  and  positive  good  in  the 
subjugation  of  other  races,  in  bringing  them  under  the  sway  of 
this  superior  race  and  extending  its  dominion  and  enlarging  its 
•empire.  It  is  because  this  feeling  of  pride  is  encouraged,  glorified, 
and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue,  that  nations  in  their  dealings 
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with  other  nations  ran  amnok  of  their  moral  codes.  Patriotism 
subverts  ethics  and  subverts  Christianity ;  it  is  for  the  particular 
purpose  made  the  supreme  standard  of  morality,  and  by  a  strange 
inversion  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  Christianity.  The  Church 
falls  down  and  worships  the  tribal  deity,  it  exhorts  its  adherents 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  him  (although  exhortation  is  scarcely 
necessary),  and  priests  and  people  alike  mistake  a  fetish  of  their 
own  creation  for  the  Grod  of  the  Gk>spels.  It  is  because  the  Church 
is  a  patriotic  Church,  and  not  a  catholic  Church,  it  is  because  it  is 
falsely  true  to  a  base  ideal,  that  it  is  a  Church  militant  in  the 
literal,  gpross,  and  demoralising  sense. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  is  Eeen  in  the  way  in 
which  moral  and  Christian  men  regard  the  sentiments,  the  aims, 
and  the  actions  of  other  countries  as  compared  with  those  of  their 
own  country.  When  not  prejudiced  by  national  interests,  and 
when  not  biased  by  national  pride,  they  can  form  fairly  accurate 
judgments  on  questions  of  morals  ;  but  when  so  prejudiced  or 
biased,  they  either  see  manifested  in  other  races  vices  which  are  not 
specially  manifested,  or  exaggerate  those  which  are ;  and  they  are 
either  blind  to  the  vices  manifested  by  their  own  race,  or  regard 
them  as  positive  virtues.  If  foreign  critics  condemn  us,  it  never 
suggests  to  us  the  possibility  that  our  conduct  is  worthy  of  con- 
demnation, but  an  explanation  is  sought  in  their  envy  or  malice ; 
if  the  civilised  world  cries  "  shame "  we  find  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  our  own  people  understand  us,  and  by  instinct  feel 
that  we  are  right;  and  for  the  rest — well,  of  course,  all  the 
vagabonds  of  the  world  are  against  us,  and  nothing  matters  so  long 
as  we  are  assured  of  our  own  integrity.  And  yet  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  we  ever  possessed — one  who  never  allowed  his 
patriotism  to  run  away  with  him,  one  whose  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  his  own  country  was  scarcely  greater  than  for  the  welfare  of  all 
countries,  and  who  sought,  according  to  opportunity,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  irrespective  of  race— has  left  on  record  some 
sentiments  from  which,  if  even  those  only  who  profess  to  follow 
him  had  sought  inspiration^  we  might  have  been  saved  much 
humUiation  : 

'*  I,  for  my  part^  am  of  opinion  that  England  will  stand  shorn  of  a  chief 
part  of  her  glory  and  her  pride  if  she  should  be  found  separating  herself, 
through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral  support  which  the 
convictions  of  mankind  afford ;  if  the  day  shall  come  when  she  may  con- 
tinue to  excite  the  wonder  and  fear  of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she 
shall  have  no  part  in  their  affection  and  regard.''  ^ 

Had  any  other  nation  acted  as  we  have  recently  acted,  what  a  cry 

^  indignation  would  have  been  raised  from  one  end  of  the  countiy 

to  the  other  ;  what  pulpit  declamations  would  have  gone  forth ! 

^  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Common<>,  Jone  27,  1850. 
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When  we  are  not  oorselves  the  aggroopore,  we  are  load  in  oondeov 
nation  of  aggre^on  ;  when  not  oarselves  engaged  in  Bubdning 
amall  nationalities,  onr  aympathies  are  on  the  aide  of  those  engaged 
in  a  straggle  for  freedom.  If  we  oonld  not  only  see  onrselvea  as 
others  see  as,  bat  see  oar8el7ee  as  we  see  others,  apply  to  ourselves 
the  standards  we  apply  to  others,  and  purge  onrselYeB  from  racial 
pride,  how  much  inconsistency  and  how  mnch  moral  turpitude  should 
we  not  be  spared  ?  We  boast  of  our  national  greatness,  we  boast 
of  our  prowess,  we  boast  of  our  rectitude  of  purpose,  we  are  eaten 
up  with  vanity  ;  and  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  what  we  regard  an 
absolutely  snobbish  in  the  individual  is  not  less  snobbish  in  th^ 
race.  The  Church  denounces  pride  as  a  deadly  sin ;  but  when  it 
is  exhibited  collectively,  it  is  condoned  as  patriotic,  or  rather  exalted 
into  a  sign  of  grace.  If  we  could  only  be  imbued  with  the  ppirit 
of  humanitarianism  instead  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  if  our 
priests  could  only  substitute  the  catholicity  of  the  Grospels  for  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  if  the  nation  would  only  play  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  instead  of  r^^arding  itself  as  a  modem 
Israel ;  then  might  Britain  be  ''  Great "  in  the  nobleet  sense  of  the 
word.  But  so  long  as  we  are  dominated  by  pride  we  are  in  truth 
**  Little  Englanders." 

The  marvel  is  that  men  do  not  realise  the  glaring  inoonsistencias 
into  which  they  are  betrayed,  when  they  vainly  seek  to  harmoniaa 
two  incompatibles.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  drawn  for  us — one  which  presents  this  inconsistency  in  bold 
relief — in  the  following  passage : 

*'  Throughout  a  Christendom  full  of  churches  and  priests,  full  of  piom 
books,  full  of  observances  directed  to  fostering  the  religion  of  love,  encoa* 
raging  mercy  and  insisting  on  forgiveness,  we  have  an  aggressiveness  and 
a  revengef Illness  such  as  savages  have  everywhere  shown.  And  from 
people  who  daily  read  their  Bibles,  attend  early  services,  and  appoint 
weeks  of  prayer,  there  are  sent  out  messengers  of  peace  to  inferior  races, 
who  are  forthwith  ousted  from  their  lands  by  filibustering  expeditioBS 
authorised  in  Downing  Street ;  while  those  who  resent  are  treated  aa 
*•  rebels,'  the  deaths  they  inflict  in  retaliation  are  called  '  murders,'  and  the 
process  of  subduing  them  is  named  ^  pacification.' "  ^ 

The  fact  is,  no  actual  Christian  can  essay  to  defend  the  policy  of 
Imperialism  without  constantly  tripping  himself  up.  This,  as  was 
inevitable,  is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  volume  of  sermons  which 
has  been  selected  as  the  Church's  apologia.  We  have  only  to 
contrast  such  portions  of  them  as  are  inspired  by  the  Gospels  with 
those  which  are  prompted  by  the  dictates  of  patriotism,  to  marvel 
how  both  could  have  emanated  from  the  same  pulpit.  Thus,  we 
are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  positun 
that  war  is  barbarism,  the  business  of  barbarianSi  and  its  sanotioii 
is  due  solely  to  the  survival  of  the  savage  in  us ;  and,  on  the  otheTf 

1  TKt  PrineipUi  of  Ethia,  1093,  Vol.  II.  ohap.  xxvii.  p;  267. 
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that  war,  though  horrible,  is  a  providential  fact,  one  of  Gk)d'B 
judgments  in  the  world,  and  that  "  carnage  is  God's  daughter  "  ; 
from  which  combined  propositions  we  get  the  conclusion  th^t  th^ 
survival  of  the  savage  in  us  is  a  providential  fact,  and  that  barbarism 
is  God's  daughter  (and,  theiefore,  as  has  been  irresistibly  suggested, 
Christ's  sister).  Then  we  are  informed  that  in  war  reason  is  all 
in  abeyance,  might  displacmg  right ;  whilst  elsewhere  it  is  intimated 
that  England  was  makiug  a  great  effort  in  what  she  deemed  a 
righteous  cause ;  from  which  oue  seems  to  learn  that  the  displacing 
of  right  may  be  properly  deemed  to  be  righteous.  Again,  it  is  laid 
down  that  evil  can  be  overcome  only  by  good,  and  that  if  evil  is 
employed  to  overthrow  evil,  the  victory  is  only  temporary  and  in 
appearance  ;  but  then  we  come  across  the  statements  that  perhaps 
it  was  worth  a  war  to  secure  for  South  Africa  a  century  of  peaceful 
development,  and  that  an  English  triumph  means  an  increase  and 
not  a  diminution  of  the  reign  of  beneficence  and  rectitude. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied ;  and  even  where  there  is  any 
superficial  reconciliation  of  conflicting  doctrines,  it  is  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  or  ignoring  of  facts.  Thus  the  inquiry  is  gravely 
put  whether  there  is  a  man  who  did  not  know  that  if  God  gave  us 
the  victory  the  Transvaal  would  not  be  more  a  Republic  than  she 
had  ever  been,  more  truly  self-governed  (there  is  a  convenient 
omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Orange  Free  State) ;  aad  this 
concerning  a  country  which,  by  almost  every  test  of  democratic 
institutions,  was  far  in  advance  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  which 
poverty,  the  blight  of  our  fair  land  (now  introduced  in  an  acute 
form  into  the  former  prosperous  States)  was  practically  unknown.^ 
Ignorance,  however,  concerning  the  Transvaal  becomes  less  surprising 
when  it  is  exhibited  with  regard  to  British  sentiment ;  for  we  are 
told  that  to  speak  of  "  revenge  "  (which  it  is  fully  realised  is  anti- 
Christian)  as  a  motive-force  is  too  transparently  ridiculous,  too 
mean  and  despicable  to  deserve  rebutting ;  whereas  the  fact  was 
that  the  country  was  simply  ringing  with  shouts  of  veugeaoce,  and 
that  the  first  substantial  victory  was  to  be  hailed,  firom  the  Prime 
Minister  downwards  through  the  Press  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
with  the  cry  of  ''  Majuba  avenged.''  ^     Anon,  as  though  with  some 

^  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  were  so  fond  of  refer- 
ring  to  the  Boer  '*  oligarch j  "  has  ever  read  the  Orondwet,  or  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  TransTaal.  A  translation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Rose's 
The  Truth  about  the  Trantvaalj  and  the  author,  who  lived  in  the  country  for  twelve 
jears,  gives  no  less  ttian  thirtj-two  comparisons,  in  parallel  columns,  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain  respectively  (varying  from  matters 
of  the  highest  importance  to  comparatively  minor  concerns),  nearly  every  one  of 
which,  from  the  democratic  point  of  view,  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Transvaal. 

a  **  The  death  of  Gordon  has  already  been  avenged.  .  .  .  That  great  blander  has 
mt  last  been  erased.  There  was  another  blunder,  another  humiliation,  even  greater 
than  that  of  Khartoum,  the  humiliation  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
ICajabft.  Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  say  that  that  great  humiliation  has  been  erased, 
or  that  that  great  wrong  has  been  avenged,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  road  to 
aooomplish  tsat."    (Loud  cheers.) — Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Albert  Hall,  May  9, 1900. 
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perception  of  the  diflScalty  of  reconciliation,  and  in  blank  despair  at 
rational  explanation,  the  preacher  takes  refage  in  sheer  fatalism, 
and  intimates  that  it  seems  as  though  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^ere  the 
children  of  what  the  Greeks  called  ''  Necessity/'  and  were  doomed 
in  their  own  despite  to  be  a  fighting  people,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  more  deplorable  or  pitiable  than  that  England,  whose  pride 
it  had  always  been  to  defend  small  nationalities,  shonld  feel  **  laid 
upon  her"  the  odious  business  of  crushing  these  two  southern 
Bepublics.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  suggested  that  this  doom  of 
being  a  fighting  people  in  their  own  despite  was  pronounced  by  a 
beneficent  Deity,  or  that  it  was  a  divine  hand  which  ^'  laid  upon '' 
England  this  odious  business  ;  so  perhaps  Shakespeare's  attempt 
to  trac3  the  doctrine  of  ''  Necessity  "  to  its  source  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  matter — ''  He  must  needs  go  that  the  Ddvil  drives." 
And  this  oontinuoos  conflict  of  ideas  is  fittingly  capped  by  the  final 
incongruity,  in  which,  as  the  closing  words  of  a  series  of  sermons 
in  defence  of  war,  we  get  the  loftiest  injunction,  conceived  in 
the  nnalloyed  spirit  of  Christianity,  an  absolute  recoil  from  the 
militant  advocacy : 

'^  Let  us  keep  down  pride  and  envy^  let  us  repress  greed  and  hatred, 
out  of  which  grows  enmity.  Let  us  uphold  things  honourable  and 
generous,  for  such  things  ingerminate  peace.  Let  us  exalt  the  beatitude 
to  its  fitting  place,  in  these  days  no  less  than  in  those — '  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Grod.'  So  shall  we 
do  our  part  in  hastening  the  day  when  men  shall  not  learn  to  war  any 
more." 

Imperialism  is  the  deadly  foe  of  Christianity — an  insidious  fee 
because  professing  to  be  an  ally,  and  thereby  capturing  the  veiy 
priests  of  the  Church.  And  this  is  accomplished  by  playing  upon 
the  patriotic  sentiment,  by  converting  racial  pride  and  prejudice 
into  virtues,  and  making  devotion  to  country  synonymons  with 
devotion  to  truth ;  thus  eliminating  the  moral  code  as  regards 
collective  conduct,  and  testing  righteousness  simply  by  nationality. 
*'  I  am  altogether,"  says  the  preacher,  *'  in  favour  of  that  '  salutary 
prejudice  we  call  country  '  " ;  and  then,  seeking  a  Christian  warranty 
for  the  prejudice,  fiuds  it,  mirabile  didu,  by  intimating  that  our 
Lord  bade  us  love  our  neighbour,  our  neighbour  whom  we  have 
seen  and  know,  and  exhibiting  a  fatal  obliviousness  of  the  pregnant 
answer  to  the  question  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  "  '^  A  man,"  we 
are  told,  **  should  be  very  sure  that  his  country  is  wickedly  in  the 
wrong  before  he  abandons  the  duty  of  loyal  and  patriotic  co- 
operation." He  need  not  be  sure  that  his  country  is  in  the  right 
before  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  him,  the  ordinary  ethical 
obligation  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of  country,  patriotism  is  not 
concerned  with  a  positive  justification  for  conduct,  it  is  content 
with  a  negative ;  nay,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  believe  that  the  oondnot 
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is  wrong  before  withholding  co-operation,  the  belief  most  be  that 
it  is  wickedly  wrong.  Perhaps,  however,  it  does  not  much  matter, 
for  the  majority  of  people  go  further  even  than  this,  and  either 
act  upon  the  principle  of  "  my  country,  right  or  wrong/^  or  else 
(it  comes  to  the  same  thing)  have  never  any  difficulty  in  feeling 
that  their  country  is  right.  And  so  the  spirit  of  Imperialism  is 
fostered,  and  Ecclesiasticism  now,  as  always,  carefully  nourishes  it, 
and  encourages  conquest  and  subjugation  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
proclaimed  that  his  kingdom  was  not  from  hence.  Consistently 
with  the  prevailing  inconsistency,  the  most  numerous  and  most 
elaborate  of  the  monuments  erected  in  the  cathedrals  dedicated  to 
his  service  are  those  of  warriors  ;  the  success  of  arms  is  celebrated 
by  services  of  thanksgiving ;  and  for  the  General  returning  from 
a  triumphant  crusade  of  slaughter  the  church  bells  are  set  ringing 
in  harmony  (or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  both  in  a  literal  and  a 
metaphorical  sense — in  discord)  with  the  strains  of  martial  music. 
To  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  again — when  he  asks  us  to  consider 
what  might  be  said  of  us  by  an  independent  observer  living  in  the 
far  future,  on  a  discovery  of  the  chronicles  of  our  race : 

'*  The  records  show  that  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  a  great  victory 
gained  over  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  held  for  many  years  an  annual 
banquet,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  commemorative  scalp-dances  of  still 
more  barbarous  peoples ;  and  there  was  never  wanting  a  priest  to  ask  on 
the  banquet  a  blessing  from  one  they  named  the  God  of  Love.  .  .  . 
Though  they  were  angry  with  those  who  did  not  nominally  believe  in 
Christianity  (which  was  the  name  of  their  religion),  yet  they  ridiculed 
those  who  really  believed  in  it ;  for  some  few  people  among  then,  nick- 
named Quakers,  who  aimed  to  carry  out  Christian  precepts,  instead  of 
Jewish  precepts,  they  made  butts  for  their  jokes.  .  .  .  We  think  it 
almost  impossible  that,  in  the  same  society,  there  should  be  daily  practised 
principles  of  quite  opposite  kinds ;  and  it  seems  to  us  scarcely  credible 
that  men  should  have,  or  profess  to  have,  beliefs  with  which  their  acts  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable.  .  .  .  Yet  the  revelations  yielded  by  these  ancient 
remains  show  us  that  societies  could  hold  together,  notwithstanding  what 
we  should  think  a  chaos  of  conduct  and  of  opinion.  Nay  more,  they  show 
us  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  profess  one  thing  and  do  another, 
without  betraying  a  consciousness  of  inconsistency.  One  piece  of  evidence 
is  curiously  to  the  point.  Among  their  multitudinous  agencies  for  bene- 
ficent purposes,  the  English  had  a  '  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society ' — a 
society  for  distributing  copies  of  their  sacred  book  among  their  professional 
fighters  on  sea  and  land,  and  this  society  was  subscribed  to,  and  chiefly 
managed  by,  leaders  among  those  fighters.  It  is,  indeed,  suggested  by 
the  reporter,  that  for  these  classes  of  men  they  had  an  expurgated  edition 
of  their  sacred  book,  from  which  the  injunction  to  '  return  good  for  evil ' 
and  '  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter '  were  omitted.  It  may  have  been  so ; 
but,  even  if  so,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
conviction  and  conduct  may  be  diametrically  opposed,  without  any  appa- 
rent perception  that  they  are  opposed.''  ^ 

Christianity  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  the 

*  Tht  Study  of  Sociology,  chap.  vi.  pp.  141-44. 
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race,  but  it  has  never  yet  conquered  Imperialism ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  during  which  it  has  been  the 
dominant  creed  of  the  Western  worlds  we  find  that  men  are  actuated 
by  the  ideas,  the  ambitions,  and  the  aims  of  the  so-called  pagan 
nations  of  old.  Had  the  Church  only  been  true  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  had  it  preached  catholicity  and  not 
patriotism,  universal  brotherhood  instead  of  racial  supremacy,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  enormous  influence  it  can 
exercise,  we  might  now,  in  lieu  of  witnessing  the  eternal  struggle  for 
domioion  and  empire,  be  approaching  the  realisation  of  the  poet's 
dream  of  the  federation  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  the  Church 
remains  a  power  in  the  land,  and  at  the  san^e  time  embodies  that 
'^  distortion  of  Christianity  "  by  which  the  spirit  of  ascendency  i» 
assiduously  fostered  and  aggressive  warfare  is  recognised  as  a  divine 
mandate,  the  era  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  man  will  never  be 
inaugurated.  Hitherto  protests  against  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the 
love  of  predominance  have  mainly  come  from  pure  ethioists — ^those 
who  seek  no  superhuman  sanction  for  morality — and  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  Ecclesiasticism  is  adding  to  their  ranks,  and  is 
itself  becoming  a  waning  force.  However  this  may  be,  before  the 
demon  of  Imperialism  can  be  exorcised,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  ;  either  the  Church  will  be  dethroned,  or — it  is  a  significant 
alternative — the  Church  will  find  her  Lord. 

Jno.  Geo,  Godaiux 
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LIBERALISM   IN   CHAOS. 

IS  GOVERNMENr  BY  PARTY  DOOMED? 


The  general  chaos  in  the  Liberal  ranks ;  the  dissensions  among  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Unionist  Government ;  and  the  general 
impotence  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  are  things  patent  to  all ; 
while  the  country  itself  still  remains  without  a  regular  and  organised 
Opposition,  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  present  Government 
with  any  prospect  of  success  when  next  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
electorate.  The  Conservative  party  itself  is  split  up,  and  frequent 
rumours  are  heard  of  impending  resignations,  first  of  one  Unionist 
Minister,  and  then  another ;  while  the  break  up  of  the  Government 
is  regarded  at  times  as  imminent.  Not  only  is  the  Cabinet  itself 
divided  in  its  allegiance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals,  but 
there  is  further  disafiection  among  a  section  of  its  followers,  wha 
object  to  the  huge  bills  the  country  has  to  pay  for  its  army  and 
navy,  without  proper  equivalent  value  for  the  huge  sums  voted  with 
such  a. light  heart  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Liberal  party, 
though  gaining  seats  from  the  Conservatives  at  almost  every  bye- 
election,  has  still  no  recognised  leader  who  can  be  relied  on  to  keep 
the  party,  as  a  party,  together,  for  any  length  of  time  with  any 
prospect  of  success. 

Why  is  Liberalism  in  such  chaos  to-day  ?  To  answer  this,  we 
must  go  back  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  whose  great  life-work  con-^ 
sisted  in  the  evolution  of  a  "  free  democracy,"  which  he  carried 
through  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  powei^ul  press,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with.  During^ 
Mr.  Gladstone's  lifetime.  Liberalism  was  focussed,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
great  work  of  emancipating  the  masses,  and  giving  them  the 
franchise ;  but  this  once  accomplished,  it  then  became  a  necessity  to 
continue  his  policy  in  accordance  with  the  new  needs  of  the  Empire. 
The  honour  of  liberating  the  people  and  giving  them  political 
freedom  rests  entirely  with  the  old  Liberal  party ;  but  their  policy 
to-day,  if  it  is  to  gain  the  support  of  the  country,  must  now  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  altered  condition  of  afiairs,  and 
be  a  canstrudive  and  not  a  negative  policy,  if  it  is  to  carry  on  Mr 
Gladstone's  work  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  It  is  always  easier  to 
emancipate  and  liberate  a  people,  than  to  educate  them  up  to  the 
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new  duties  eatailed  thereby,  and  a  Liberal  or  ProgreB8i7e  patty  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  ne^er  remain  stationary,  so  that  if  the 
Liberal  party  is  to  influence  the  electorate,  it  must  have  a  positive 
policy,  and  not  remain  satisfied  with  a  negative  one  of  mere 
protest. 

But  though  Liberalism  is  considered  by  many  to  be  in  a  hope- 
lessly moribund  condition,  it  is  still  alive — at  least  its  old  principles 
are — and  requires  nothing  but  a  leader  to  galvanise  it  into  action, 
and  take  up  the  thread  left  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  show  the  party 
how  to  adapt  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  new  and 
altered  conditions. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  present  unpopularity  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  gave  the  masses  a  vote,  and  abolished  so  many  injus- 
tices and  wrongs ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  country  declining  to 
support  the  party  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  life  work  ?  One  reason  may  be,  because  the  Liberal 
party  as  a  whole  has  ceased  to  convince  the  country  of  its  earnest- 
ness and  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  of  social  reform,  though,  to  a 
great  extent,  this  failure  must  be  put  down  to  the  want  of  a  leader. 
'Or,  it  may  be,  that  the  Liberal  party  has  been  living  too  long  on 
'^  memories,"  and  relied  too  much  on  past  prestige.  ConservatiBm 
has  been  described  by  Radicals  as  "  a  collection  of  selfish  interests"  ; 
but,  has  the  Liberal  party  itself  when  in  power  kept  itself  entirely 
free  from,  and  would  it,  if  returned  to  power  to-morrow,  keep  itself 
free  from,  the  brewer  and  banker  and  Church  interests  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  want  of  money  is  the  curse  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  it  is  pointed  out  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  its  return  to 
power.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  want  of  a  serious  pro- 
gramme, and  leaders  to  carry  it  out,  is  the  real  cause  ;  for,  given 
these,  money  would  probably  be  soon  forthcoming.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  voters  at  the  present  time  who  argue,  that  if  they  can  get 
the  same  measures  from  a  Conservative  Government  that  they  can 
from  a  Liberal  Government,  it  is  mere  folly  for  them  to  go  out  of 
their  way  and  pay  heavy  election  expenses,  merely  to  permit  a  Liberal 
Government  to  pass  the  very  same  measures.  Another  reason  for 
the  apathy  shown  towards  the  Liberal  party  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  classes,  formerly  emancipated  by  the  Liberals,  are  now  so 
well-off,  politically  and  otherwise,  that  they  feel  the  Liberal  party 
<;an  raise  them  no  higher,  and  they  find  it  easier  to  raise  themselves 
in  the  social  scale,  simply  by  becoming  Liberal  or  Conservative 
Imperialists.  In  fact  it  seems  as  if  the  real  friends  of  social,  as 
opposed  to  political  legislation,  to-day,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
wealthy  and  independent  men  on  the  Unionist  side.  Reform  as 
reform,  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  the  prerogative  of  any  particnlar 
party.  Still  another  cause  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  Liberals  may 
be  the  rivalry  among  the  leaders  themselves  ;  for  it  is  as  needful  to 
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gnard  against  personal  ambition  in  one  party  as  in  the  other ;  and  it 
will  be  fonnd  that  the  selection  of  earnest  and  reliable  men  will,  in 
the  long  rnn,  beat  mere  money  power  in  the  opinion  of  the  electorate. 
Money  and  its  power  for  party  purposes  may  possibly  have  bred  the 
feeling  among  some,  that  "^  to  be  a  Radical  is  to  be  somewhat  wanting 
in  respectability,"  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the 
middle  classes  vote  Conservative  when  they  used  to  vote  Liberal. 
Then  too  the  emancipated  and  now  comfortably-off  working  man 
naturally  feels  and  thinks  *'  Conservative/'  believing  it  to  be  safer 
on  the  whole,  and  probably  cheaper,  from  an  electioneering  point  of 
view,  to  follow  the  party  which  by  nature  mostly  dislikes  change. 
The  po«7er  of  money  has  swamped  all  classes  alike,  and  if  th& 
Liberals  are  to  regain  the  ear  of  the  working  classes  they  must 
convince  these  that  the  rights  of  property,  even  in  land,  are  not  to> 
be  violated  without  the  fullest  possible  compensation.  Conservatism 
is  no  longer  another  name  for  ''  stagnation,"  as  it  once  was,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  ''  forward  "  section  of  the  Conservative 
party  appears  to-day  before  the  public  as  a  party  of  reasonable 
progress  and  rational  reform. 

It  really  seems  as  if  government  by  party  had  at  length  brokei> 
down — ^that  it  had  ceased  to  be  either  possible  now,  or  useful  in  the 
future ;  and  without  doubt,  it  is  now  attended  with  inconveniences 
and  drawbacks,  which  more  thaii  counterbalance  its  advantages.  The 
demoralising  influence  of  mere  party  tactics — ^the  subjection  of  all 
kinds  of  questions  of  national  and  social  importance,  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  parliamentary  majority  at  all  costs — are  evils  recog- 
nised by  all.  It  is  owing  to  the  subjection  of  national  and  social 
interests  to  the  interests  of  party,  that  the  sense  of  private  respon- 
sibility declines,  and  much  needed  legislation  is  often  indefinitely 
postponed  ;  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  annual  ^'  massacre  of 
the  innocents ''  at  the  end  of  each  Session  of  Parliament.  Party 
strife  is  responsible  for  much  waste  of  energy  and  valuable  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  nearly  one  half  of  the  House  expending  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  in  trying  to 
discredit  the  other  half;  while  the  Opposition  spends  most  of  its 
time  in  an  attempt  to  vilify  and  turn  out  the  Government. 

The  question  then  arises,  What  are  we  to  have  instead  of  party 
government  ?  Are  we  to  have  an  endless  group  of  sections  as  in 
the  French  Chamber,  each  playing  for  its  own  hand,  and  continually 
making,  deposing,  and  remaking  Ministers  ?  There  need  be  little 
fear  of  this,  for  the  reason  that  the  English  character  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  Frenchman,  and  has  not  that  innate  love  of  con- 
stant change  so  noticeable  in  that  of  our  more  excitable  and  volatile 
neighbour.  But  why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  to  have  (nu 
national  party,  whose  aim  and  object  would  be  to  govern  the  country 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  alike,  and  whose  foreign  policy,  to 
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nse  tbe  words  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman,  would  be  a 
"policy  ol  firnnTiess^  vvoderation^  and  commonsense"?  The  Empire  is 
no  longer  a  fabalous  myth,  and  mnat  be  taken  into  account  by  all 
fature  Governments,  whatever  their  party.  And  it  is  just  as  possible 
to  govern  the  Empire  through  Home  Rule  and  mutual  respect,  as  it 
is  to  keep  it  together  through  hard  and  fast  rales,  and  government 
by  favoured  officialdom,  or  alliances  based  on  physical  force. 

That  party  which  will  bind  itself  to  legislate  for  *'  social  bettter- 
ment " — **  better  housing  of  the  poor"  in  large  towns — and  which 
will  legislate  to  put  down  "  sweating  "  by  law — that  party  will  need 
no  Opposition  to  keep  it  up  to  the  mark ;  and  the  party  which  will 
advocate  thonmghness  in  all  branches  of  government  and  in  every 
department  of  the  State,  and  places  merit  before  favouritism  and 
power  of  money,  will,  provided  it  has   leaders  to   place  its  policy 
before  the  country,  never  lack  votes.    At  present  neither  of  the  two 
great  State  parties  can  honestly  be  said  to  be  either  much  better  or 
much  worse  than  the  other.     The  Liberals  in  Opposition  draw  up  a 
programme  which  the  Conservatives  in  office  make  their  own.     The 
party  of  the  future   must   be  above  favouritism  and   pandering  to 
wealth  and  money  interests.     It  must  insist  on  legislating  for  the 
abolition   of  overcrowding  and   huddling   together   of  the  poor  in 
slumland,  with   its   attendant   degradation   and   dirt,  in  towns  the 
whole  Kingdom  over.     His  gracious  Majesty  the  King  has  himeelf 
shown   the  deepest  interest  in  this   question  of  overcrowding,  by 
personally  inspecting  the  slum  dwellings  of  Dublin  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Ireland.      Again,  the  proposal  to  resort  to  arbitration  in  any 
differences  between  nations,  before  declaring  war,  should  be  brought 
into  the  realm  of  practical  politics,  and   placed  high  in  the  forefront 
of  any  future  programme.     For,  why  should  not  differences  between 
nations  be  settled  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  private  differences,  vis., 
through  a  court  of  law  ?      That  our  French  neighbours  are  anxious 
to  have  such  a  court  established   is  obvious   from  the   leading  part 
they  took   in   the   Hague  Conference ;  and  their  desire  to  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  us  is  further  shown   by   the  late  visit  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  recent  visit   of  the  Senators  and 
Deputies  of  the  French  Chamber,  who  were  entertained  with  so  much 
success  by  the  House  of  Commons  this  summer.     We  have,  too,  a 
great  advocate  for  the  **  peace  of  the  world  "  in  our  King,  who  has 
already  earned  for   himself  the  title  of  Edward   the  Peacemaker. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  Imperialism  in  its  bestp  sense  without 
a  policy  of  arrogance,  intolerance,  and  aggressive  rapacity  ;  for  the 
Empire  can  be  worked  just  as  well  and  far  more  economically  with- 
out these,  to  the  greater  advantage  of  all   within  its  sway.     The 
future  party  must  be  known  as  a  party  of  reason  and  commonsense, 
rather  than  a  party  of  allegiance  to  friends.     So  many  grave  oonsti- 
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totional  qaestions  have  already  been  settled — questions  as  revoln- 
tionary  as  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Cbarchi  the  Irish  Land 
Acts,  and  Land  Purchase  Acts,  &c.,  that  any  further  great  changes 
can  now  be  easily  settled  without  the  necessity  of  a  party  system 
at  all. 

To  recapitulate :  What  the  Liberals  want  is  a  positive  and  not  a 
negative  policy — statesmanship  aud  not  statecro/^i  to  place  them 
once  more  in  power.  Party  government,  though  very  useful  aud 
even  necessary  at  one  time,  cannot  be  said  to  be  essential  to  good 
^vemment  to-day  ;  and  criticism  and  opposition,  useful  as  they  are 
to  keep  any  particular  party  in  a  majority  up  to  the  mark,  tend,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  exaggerated,  to  make  parties  ignore  vital 
questions,  in  order  to  stick  together  at  all  costs  on  the  larger 
political  issues.  Vital  questions  can  be  discussed  equally  well  and 
with  infiuitely  less  waste  of  time  without  having  two  digtinct  parties 
always  in  opposition  to  one  another.  Party  system  means  that  the 
^vemment  of  the  country  is  permanently  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
oligarchy,  the  leaders  of  which,  on  both  sides,  are  usually,  and  almost 
of  necessity,  chosen  from  a  limited  circle  of  wealthy  meu.  Many 
questions  that  should  be  settled  from  an  all-round  point  of  view  are 
not  so  settled,  because  it  is  considered  the  primary  duty  of  the  party 
in  opposition  to  oppose  all  measures  of  the  party  in  power ;  and 
many  good  measures  are  thus  defeated. 

Again,  the  party  system  tends  to  employ  the  energies  of  some  of 
the  best  statesmen  when  in  Opposition,  in  a  negative  endeavour  to 
poll  down,  rather  than  to  construct ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  not  one  of  the  numerous  speeches  heard  with  such  weary  itera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  in  an  important  debate,  influences  a 
fiingle  vote  on  a  critical  division,  as  Members  have  usually  already 
made  up  their  minds,  or  had  them  made  up  for  them  by  the  party 
whips ;  and  no  matter  how  convincing  the  speech,  it  is  powerless  to 
alter  a  vote,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  deemed  expedient  from  a  party 
point  of  view  to  keep  that  party  in  power  at  all  costs.  Worst  of  all 
is  the  loss  of  individual  independence  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
private  members,  which  means  that  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
«ent8  not  the  country,  nor  the  constituents,  but  simply  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  future  piairty,  then,  must  have  a  programme  which  will 
include,  among  other  important  ones,  measures  for  the  destruction 
of  slumland,  and  legislation  for  better  and  more  sanitary  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes,  and  for  the  abolition  and  regulation  of 
fiweating  and  rackrenting  in  London  and  all  other  large  towns.  It 
must  pledge  itself  to  legislate  so  as  to  make  it  for  ever  impossible 
that  men  willing  to  work  should  be  unable  to  find  work  ;  and  further, 
it  must  insist  on  all  departments  of  State  being  run  on  thoroughly 
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bnainesB-like  principles,  as  any  other  concern  would  be,  and  no^ 
worked  through  favonritism  and  the  power  of  money  alone. 

In  conclusion,  mcial  and  not  politi^cal  reform  is  what  the  nation 
wants  ;  and  the  party  which  gives  the  country  a  positive  and  con- 
structive policy  on  the  above  lines,  and  a  social  as  opposed  to  1^ 
political  programme,  will  undoubtedly  win  future  elections  and  be  the 
best  fitted  to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  Empire. 

Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby. 


1903. 


THE   POLITICAL  SITUATION   IN 
POLAND. 


Her  illoBtrioas  past  and  her  nnhappy  present,  her  revolution  of 
1831  and  that  of  1863,  her  heroic  efforts  and  her  tragic  misfortunes — 
these  are  Pome  of  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  fairly 
educated  Englishmen,  when  he  hears  the  word  "  Poland."  To  speak 
plainly,  however,  the  English  public,  and  even  the  English  press, 
know  nothing  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Poland,  and  yet 
in  that  country  are  to  be  seen  certain  phenomena  which  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  social  and  political  student.  And, 
apart  from  the  professional  interest  which  Poland  possesses  for  such 
a  student,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  question.  During  the 
last  few  years  people  have  begun  to  be  conscious  of  the  growth  of 
Polibh  art  and  literature,  and  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  their 
development.  In  the  present  state  of  social  science,  we  do  not  know 
the  hidden  ties  that  unite  the  literature  and  arts  of  any  given 
period,  and  any  given  nation,  with  its  general  political  and  social 
conditions.  But  we  feel  that  there  does  exist  some  hidden,  mysterious, 
and  yet  almost  palpable  inter-dependence  between  the  ideas  repre- 
sented by  arists  and  their  environment,  and  that  any  discussioii  of 
the  future  development  of  the  literature  of  a  nation  cannot  be  made 
sufficiently  vivid  unless  we  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  nation.  The  general  conditions  of  Polish  life,  therefore, 
must  be  known  by  those  who,  having  no  direct  interest  in  politics, 
care  only  to  consider  that  abstruse  question :  What  are  the  elements 
which  Polish  literature  and  art  are  likely  to  bring  into  the  treasury 
of  international  civilisation  ?  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  here.  We  shall  only  endeavour  to  represent  the 
atmosphere  which  Polish  art  has  for  its  growth  and  development. 

After  the  revolution  of  1863  the  Russian  rulers  directed  their 
efforts  towards  the  complete  political  unification  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  with  Russia.  The  Political  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Commission  of  the  Treasury,  the  Commission  of  Education,  and  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Kingdom  were  abolished  and  their 
functions  transferred  to  different  ministerial  departments  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Polish  institutions  were  replaced  by  Russian  institu- 
tions, bot  the  system  of  Russian  local  government  was  not  introduced 
at  all.     In  the  year  1876,  the  Commission  of  Justice  was  abolished. 
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and  the  Polish  jadicatore  was  replaced  by  a  Bassian  one,  bnt  trial 
by  jnry  was  never  introduced.  The  political  administrators  not 
content  with  the  abolition  of  separate  administrative  institutions, 
dating  from  the  period  when  Poland  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
political  freedom,  declared  war  on  the  Polish  language,  Polish 
education,  and,  generally,  on  all  the  elements  of  Polish  culture. 
In  1869  the  Higher  School  of  Warsaw  was  turned  into  a  Russian 
university,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Russian  language  was  intro- 
-duced  as  obligatory  in  all  intermediate  schools.  In  1872  the  use 
of  the  Polish  language  within  the  walls  of  public  and  private  schools 
was  prohibited.  In  1885  the  use  of  the  Russian  language  was 
made  compulsory  in  all  elementary  schools.  Catholic  priests  were 
prohibited  from  teaching  religion  in  elementary  schools,  and  the 
teaching  of  it  was  intrusted  to  lecturers.  Priests  were  not  allowed 
to  go  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  parishes,  without 
having  obtained  beforehand  the  permission  of  the  police.  When  the 
use  of  the  Polish  language  was  exterminated  from  the  Fchools, 
administrative  offices,  and  law  courts,  they  began  to  prescribe  it  also 
on  the  railways,  and  in  private  institutions,  banks,  &c. ;  in  all  the 
railway  stations  and  in  all  the  carriages  Polish  inscriptions  and 
names  were  prohibited  and  changed  to  RasMan  ones,  and  railway 
servants  were  forbidden  to  use  their  native  tougue  when  speaking 
with  the  public. 

A  stringent  censorship  of  the  press  is  a  necessary  part  of  such  a 
system.  The  limitation  of  matters  of  which  the  daily  press  was 
allowed  to  write  was  introduced  gradually,  and  obtained  its  highest 
pitch  in  the  years  1888-1894.  Censors  did  not  allow  the  word 
^'  Polish,"  but  changed  it  into  "  our  " ;  it  was  not  permitted  to  call 
Mickiewiez,  Slowacki,  Krasinski,  the  greatest  of  Poland's  national 
poets,  by  their  Christian  names,  or  even  mention  the  name  of 
Lenartowiez — a  living  one.  Even  translations  from  official  organs, 
like  the  Official  Messenger,  were  sometimes  prohibited.  In  short 
biographies  written  in  memory  of  any  one  deceased  the  use  of  such 
expressions  as  '*  a  citizen  loving  his  country,"  or,  "  interested  in 
public  welfare,"  were  not  tolerated,  as  they  might  suggest  tliat  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  applied  was  a  patriot.  Articles  describ- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  in  Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Volhynia  were  forbidden.  Of  current  political  events  within 
the  country  nobody  dared  to  write.  All  books  had  to  pass  through 
the  censor's  office  before  being  printed,  but  the  reports  of  such  books 
were  not  always  passed.  In  the  provinces  of  the  former  Polish 
Republic — Lithuania  and  Little  Russia — no  Polish  paper  has  been 
allowed  to  be  published  since  the  year  1882. 

Poles  were  presently  dismissed  from  all  the  higher  positions  in  the 
civil  service,  the  post  office,  and  the  law  courts,  not  to  speak  of  the 
army.     This  limitation  of  the  rights  of  the  Poles  has  been  going  on 
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oontinnally,  step  by  step ;  but  never,  perhaps,  did  it  make  sach  a 
leap  as  in  1894,  when  the  Ministry  of  Communication  issued  a  cir- 
cular expressly  prohibiting  the  appointment  of  Poles  to* all  posts — 
with  exception  of  the  lowest — on  the  railways,  and  all  other  ways 
of  communication  under  the  supervision  of  that  Ministry,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  all  the  western  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  proportion  of  Poles  who  might  fill  the  subordinate  positions  was, 
at  the  same  time,  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  servants.  As  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  only  two  rail- 
ways do  not  belong  to  the  Government,  the  above  administrative 
measure  threw  many  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employment.  Situa- 
tions in  all  branches  of  the  civil  service,  justice,  and  education  are 
thus  practically  closed  to  persons  of  Polish  nationality ;  with  the 
decree  affecting  railway  servants  the  distinction  between  the  rights 
of  a  Pole  and  the  rights  of  every  other  subject  of  the  Russian 
Empire  became  still  sharper.  All  places  and  situations  vacated  by 
Poles  were  filled  by  Russian  **  chinovniks,"  who,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  receive  special  allowances  in  money,  concessions  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  service  necessary  for  getting  a  pension,  and 
the  like.  The  administrative  system  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
therefore,  does  not  represent  the  general  system  of  government  that 
exists  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  a  special  system,  having 
different  aims  which  are  reflected  in  all  the  difierent  circulars,  bye- 
laws,  and  administrative  orders  which  there  replace  the  common  law 
of  the  country.  Russian  officials  are  not  over  particular  about  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  laws  in  Russia  proper ;  still  less  are  they 
particular  about  the  legality  of  their  acts  in  Poland,  where  the  law 
IB  replaced  by  special  administrative  orders,  and  where  zeal  in  the 
direction  of  Russianieing  the  country  is  awarded  by  means  of  pro- 
motion and  medals. 

The  revolution  of  1863  could  not  have  passed  without  producing 
within  Polish  society  an  intellectual  ferment,  even  if  it  was  not 
followed  by  fundamental  reforms  in  all  the  institutions  of  th^ 
country.  Soch  reforms  did  follow.  But  the  social  organism  waR 
weakened,  one-half  of  the  youths  and  men  of  the  middle-class  had 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  gone  to  Siberia,  or  emigrated  abroad ; 
the  failure  of  military  enterprise  was  followed  by  a  rapid  slackening 
of  the  pulse  of  intellectual  life,  and  a  period  of  general  discourage- 
ment followed.  For  those  who  remained  the  past  was  so  painful 
and  so  sacred  that  they  could  utter  no  words  of  criticism  ;  their 
disappointment  and  their  feeling  of  helplessness  were  so  deep  that 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  think  about  the  future.  All  the  former 
hopes,  programmes,  and  beliefs  in  independence  were  crushed,  and 
chaos  reigned.  Before  any  new  synthesis  could  be  formed  it  was 
necessary  to  repose  after  such  a  loss  of  blood.  When  any  contro- 
versy took   place,   it  was  not  criticism  of  a  whole,  but  a  discussion 
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of  certain  fragmente,  carried  on  with  all  the  passion  with  which  such 
things  evep  are  discussed.  Bot  there  was  not  much  room  even  for 
these  discussions.  The  press  was  not  allowed  to  utter  a  single  word 
about  the  questions  which  agitated  the  soul  of  every  man  and  woman. 
Consequently,  the  discussion  of  fresh  political  events  did  not  take 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  in  Galicia,  which  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  Austrian  Constitution.  Here,  also,  the  revolution 
was  criticised  and  discussed  with  the  various  forms  of  individual  bias^ 
with  which  recent  political  events  always  are  debated.  Eminent 
historians  and  men  of  letters  turned  their  attention  to  the  topics  of 
the  day,  and  began  to  express  their  authoritative  opinions.  These 
unanimously  condemned  the  rising  as  the  greatest  calamity  which 
could  have  happened  to  the  Polish  nation.  They  pointed  out  the 
losses  in  men,  the  contributions  which  were  levied  on  the  landlords 
and  threatened  them  with  ruin,  the  abolition  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  annihilation  of  local  institutions,  the  persecution  of  national 
sentiment.  In  the  revolution  they  saw  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  new 
political  evolution  of  the  country,  and  condemned  the  organisers 
and  participators  of  it  without  any  mercy.  The  peasant's  reform,, 
propagated  in  the  kingdom  by  democrats  before  the  events  of  1863, 
served  in  the  end  only  to  create  ties  of  sympathy  between  the  Csar 
and  the  Polish  peasantry,  who,  following  the  inspirations  of  the 
**  chinovnikp,"  seemed  to  bestow  upon  the  Czar  their  gratitude  for 
the  acquirement  of  property.  The  democrats  were  responsible  for 
the  movement  previous  to  the  rising  ;  their  attitude  provoked  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  with  their  efforts 
that  the  armed  outbreak  was  organised.  The  Galician  critics — 
afterwards  known  as  the  School  of  Cracow — not  only  condemned 
the  revolution  itself,  but  declared  that  the  root  of  the  evil — the 
causa  causaris  of  the  national  distress — was  to  be  found  in  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  in  the  propagation  of  these  ideas  in  Polish  society. 
Starting  from  such  criticism,  they  concluded  that  the  only  policy  for 
the  Poles  lay  in  recognising  the  political  staiiLS  que,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  loyal  attitude  towards  their  respective  governments,  in  the 
discouragement  of  all  Liberal  ideas,  and  in  strict  adherence  to 
Conservative  principles. 

Tarnowski,  Szujski,  Kozmian,  in  their  Teka  Stanczykuj  pdnted 
out  the  lines  of  Polish  policy  in  Austria.  *^  From  our  relations  with 
the  Government  we  acquire  order  and  security,  therefore  we  must  be 
thankful  and  loyal."  ^  Being  entirely  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of 
the  Government,  the  Poles  must  support  it  on  every  occasion  and 
adhere  strictly  to  Conservative  principles.  "  He  who  would  deserve 
the  name  of  champion  of  Conservatism  must  first  of  all  accept  this 
principle :  to  support  the  Government  and  its  representativee  wherever 

^  This  atd  the  following  quotations  are  from  Teka  SlancsyJca,  Przcfflad  Podik,  1896» 
pp.  290,  291,  292. 
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they  come  from  and  whatever  be  their  name."  '*  Every  change  in 
the  existing  government  is  profitable  to  democracy  " — and  demo- 
cracy, being  false  in  principle  and  opposed  to  the  rulers  of  to-day, 
must  therefore  be  opposed.  Even  those  who  supported  tbe  existing 
Government  were  blamed  if  they  did  so  from  practical  motives. 
Speakbg  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Conservatives  the  authors  say : 

"  This  faction  has  often  been  known  to  follow  the  Government,  and  has 
often  supported  it  in  danger.  Nevertheless  this  faction  does  not  represent 
our  idea],  as  it  does  not  support  the  Grovernment  as  such,  nor  the  principle, 
but  a  cabinet  of  to-day  ;  it  supports  the  Government  not  because  it  exists, 
but  because  it  is  Liberal  and  Democratic ;  not  from  love  and  reverence 
towards  principle,  but  from  the  fear  of  reaction.  The  attitude  of  those 
men  is  therefore  false,  bad,  and  permeated  with  democratic  poison." 

These  views,  which  still  have  a  powerfnl  influence  on  the  actual 
policy  of  the  Polish  factions  in  the  Austrian  and  German  Reichstags, 
were  accepted  by  those  who  criticised  the  rising  of  1863|  and 
indicated  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  under  the 
Russian  rule.  Comparing  the  losses  sustained  by  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  pursued  a  revolutionary  policy  with  the  favourable 
position  of  the  Poles  in  Galicia,  the  writers  of  the  Cracow  school 
eoggested  to  the  Russian  Poles  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  strictly 
loyal  attitude  towards  the  Russian  Government.  Dreams  of  inde- 
pendence, they  maintainedi  ought  to  be  abandoned  once  and  for 
ever ;  the  nation  ought  to  recognise  the  existing  state  of  things  as 
permanent ;  the  proscription  of  the  language  and  religion  ought  not 
to  be  resisted  by  any  ''  illegal  means,"  as  the  sooner  the  Russian 
Government  should  see  that  the  Poles  were  quite  loyal  the  sooner  it 
woald  stop  any  persecution.  The  Russian  Poles  ought  to  imitate 
the  conciliatory  policy  of  their  brethren  in  Austria,  and  then  only 
would  their  lot  be  bettered  ;  all  Liberal  tendencies  within  the  nation 
onght  to  be  discouraged,  as  they  bred  the  spirit  of  opposition. 

Snch  were  the  considerations  which  were  put  before  the  nation, 
fihocked  by  the  horrors  of  defeat,  as  principles  for  the  direction  of 
its  future  life.  The  idea  underlying  them,  the  abandonment  of  all 
efforts  towards  the  regaining  of  political  independence,  was  not  a 
new  one ;  it  had  been  fostered  by  distinct  parties  since  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  but  it  had  never  found  such  a  fertile  soil  as  at 
this  time.  It  was  not  the  theory  itself,  but  the  arguments  with 
which  the  theory  was  supported,  that  were  new  and  made  people 
accept  the  old  political  principles.  The  teaching  of  the  Cracow 
school  began  to  be  tacitly  or  openly  recognieed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  men  in  Galicia ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  it 
could  not  have  been  accepted.  The  memory  of  the  revolution  and 
of  the  hopes  it  had  created  was  too  fresh.  There,  to  condemn 
revolution,  was  at  once  to  condemn  all  those  who  had  fallen  arms  in 
hand,  and  this,  if  only  for  sentimental  reasons,  could  not  be  endnred. 
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Only  a  very  few  had  the  coarage  to  ntter  a  scathing  condemnation 
of  revolution,  but  even  these  did  not  advocate  the  other  views  of  the 
Cracow  teachers.  And  these  few  met  with  strong  condemnation  in 
pnblic  opinion.  The  enormons  majority  of  the  nation,  shocked  by 
their  reverse,  alarmed  by  reprisals  following  one  upon  another,  had 
lost  the  very  faculty  of  political  thinking.  Even  the  edacated 
classes  thought  with  their  feelings,  and  their  feelings  bade  them 
reverence  tradition  and  consider  themselves  as  a  reliquary  containing 
the  relics  of  former  national  greatness. 

But  at  that  time,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  there  were 
needs  much  more  pressing  than  the  formation  of  any  new  political 
ideas.  The  national  depression  was  so  great  that  for  the  moment 
it  seemed  that  not  only  economic  but  social  ruin  threatened* 
The  best  part  of  the  educated  middle-class  had  disappeared  ;  the 
prosperity  of  the  landed  proprietors  was  checked ;  many  of  them 
were  completely  mined,  and  the  strength  of  the  old  class  was  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  population  was  poor,  ignorant,  and 
superstitious ;  schools  were  few,  and  the  system  reigning  gave  no 
hope  that  the  needs  of  education  would  be  even  partially  satisfied. 
The  economic  and  intellectual  poverty  of  the  nation  was  the  most 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  day.  The  acquirement  of  a  certain 
material  welfare  and  the  dispersion  of  intellectual  dulness,  were  the 
most  pressing  needs.  Consequently,  the  attention  of  the  better 
intellects  of  the  younger  generation  was  directed  towards  the 
satisfaction  of  these  needs,  A  group  of  men  centred  around  the 
Przeglad  Tygodniowy  (the  Weekly  Review),  started  in  Warsaw  in 
1866,  began  with  criticising  the  romanticism  of  the  earlier  Polish 
writers.  Very  soon  they  came  to  discuss  other  matters.  They  saw 
that  the  prosperity  of  Western  Europe  was  based  on  industry  and 
commerce.  Poland  was  an  agricultural  country — and  they  laid 
down  as  the  first  duty  of  the  nation  the  development  of  industry. 
Science  was  at  that  time  making  enormous  progress ;  the  Polish 
population  was  ignorant,  and  the  young  Polish  writers  devoted  their 
labours  to  the  popularisation  of  science,  proclaiming  this  the  doty 
of  every  citizen.  The  ideas  propagated  by  them  may  be  shortly 
expressed  in  the  following  formula :  the  Poles  ought  to  dismiss  aU 
impracticable  ideals,  accustom  themselves  to  seeing  the  realities  of 
life,  and  try  to  do  their  best  within  ^ven  conditions ;  work  towaidt 
the  development  of  the  international  resources  of  society  ought  \o 
begin  seriously,  and  the  national  energy  ought  to  be  directed  towards 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people  and  the  finding  of  means  towards 
the  establishment  of  national  well-being.  The  Poles  must  take 
things  as  they  were  ;  they  must  cast  aside  all  idealism  which  regards 
mere  enthusiasm  as  an  element  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  future,  and  recognise  the  reign  of  facts  in  every  sphere  of 
human  life.     "  Let  us,"  they  said,  "  grow  in  intellectoal  force  and 
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material  wealth."  ''Positive  life,"  "the  acceptance  of  fate/'  and 
*'  organic  growth  "  became  the  fiavonrite  watchwords  of  this  group  of 
writers,  who  called  themselves  ''  Positivists,"  and  were  known  by 
that  name  to  the  Polish  public. 

Tbe  opinions  and  principles  held  by  the  Pobitivists  met  at  first 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  older  generation.  The  young  writers 
were  reproached  with  their  want  of  respect  for  the  past  of  the 
nation  and  for  the  ideas  of  such  great  national  teachers  a» 
Mickiewicz ;  with  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  national 
psychology,  &c.  But  slowly  the  new  opinions  gained  ground, 
penetrating  unconsciously  even  the  minds  of  their  critics,  and 
became  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  (1870—1890)  a  strong  current, 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes.  The  acceptance  of 
the  practical  attitude  of  the  Positivists  to  the  problems  of  public 
life  was  the  only  quiet  haven  for  those  who  were  tired  of,  or  un- 
willing to  engage  in,  political  controversies  as  to  the  last  revolution. 
Those  to  whom  the  past  was  sacred  accepted  the  new  ideas,  seeing 
in  tdie  augmentation  of  the  national  resources  a  foundation  of  future 
strength  and  greatness;  those  who  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
movement  of  1863  accepted  the  Positivists'  teaching  eagerly,  as 
supplying  them  with  arguments  in  favour  of  their  own  theories. 
Both  sections  saw  in  the  successful  carrying  of  the  new  principles 
into  practice  tdie  only  means  of  repairing  the  misfortunes  brought 
about  by  the  revolt.  Political  opinions,  especially  any  criticism  of 
1863,  were  always  kept  in  the  background  by  the  Positivists^  and 
tiiis  attitude  served  to  collect  round  them  people  of  different  shades 
of  political  opinion.  Slowly  these  differences  passed  away ;  people, 
working  together  for  the  realisation  of  practical  objects  began  to 
forget  that  any  differences  of  any  kind  had  ever  existed.  The  con- 
sciousness of  helplessness  before  the  continually  growing  persecution 
was  common,  and  this  consciousness  was  a  new  tie  binding  men  to 
each  other,  and  to  those  fields  of  activity  which  were  not  barred  by 
despotism. 

Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the  actual  success  of  their  ideas, 
the  Positivists  themselves  never  had  any  popularity.  They  were 
freethinkers,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  sympathy  from  that 
group  of  aristocracy  which  favoured  the  views  of  the  Cracow  school. 
Their  glorification  of  trade  and  industry  was  disliked  by  the  landed 
proprietors ;  others  saw  in  this  new  current  the  renunciation  of  all 
the  national  ideals  they  had  so  reverently  preserved.  As  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  all  classes  of  society  did  wish  to 
preserve,  even  if  only  in  the  abstract,  the  ideal  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  untarnished  memory  of  the  patriots  of  1863^  they 
naturally  shrank  from  the  Positivists'  criticism  of  the  beliefs  of  those 
patriots,  and  some,  by  a  sort  of  moral  inertia,  shrank  from  all  Liberal 
deas  connected  with  it.    Nevertheless,  the  Positivists  had  a  decisive 
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inflaence  on  Polish  thought,  and,  although  their  teaching  was 
accepted  in  its  whole  tenour  only  by  a  few,  yet  its  separate  items 
were  admitted  as  guiding  rules  by  all  classes  of  society  and  remain 
there  as  permanent  acquirements.  As  the  political  events  of  1863 
had  had  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  as  the  persecntions 
of  the  Catholic  church  evoked  new  sympathies  towards  it,  reverence 
for  the  Church  grew  greater  than  ever  before.  This  attitude  of 
society  vas  quite  natural,  but  the  clergy  tried  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  in  order  to  deepen  their  influence.  At  a  certain  time  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  Church  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
authority  in  all  questions.  The  Positivists,  by  popularising  science 
and  inculcating  morality  apart  from  religion,  diminished  this  over- 
grown reverence.  Another  watchword  of  the  Positivists,  *^  enrich- 
issons-nom"  adorned  with  the  alluring  ideal  of  the  conquest  of 
Russian  markets,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  growing  class  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  Ou  the  whole,  the  *'  Positivism  of 
Warsaw  "  brought  independent  morality — ^in  the  moral  sphere ;  in 
the  political  sphere,  the  tacit  recognition  that  the  national  policy 
ought  to  be  based  on  practical  principles ;  in  the  economic  sphere, 
the  glorification  of  great  industries  in  the  place  of  the  former 
worship  of  agriculture.  Positivism  did  not  refrain  from  political 
criticism,  but  it  did  not  elaborate  any  definite  political  programme. 
It  proclaimed,  properly  speaking,  a  negation  of  any  politics,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  prepared  indirectly,  by  its  criticism,  the  ground  for 
future  more  practical  political  ideas.  In  this  specific  form  it  did  an 
extremely  useful  work ;  it  accustomed  people  to  see  things  as  they 
are ;  it  democratised  society ;  it  turned  many  a  man  to  industrial 
enterprise ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  annihilated  that  romantidsm 
which  had  served  its  time,  and  had  a  share  in  dispersing  that  species 
of  political  dream  which  considered  Poland  as  a  chosen  country, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  was  to  be  liberated  by  the  Almighty  or  by 
the  awakened  conscience  of  other  nations. 

These  effects  of  Positivism  on  the  whole  of  Polish  society  we  can 
see  now  from  the  distance  of  years.  But  in  the  days  when  Posi- 
tivism was  still  a  fighting  force  its  representatives  had  to  bear 
unpopularity  on  their  own  shoulders.  In  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  had  not  too  much  time  to  spare  for  the  con- 
sideration of  public  affairs,  the  process  of  accepting  new  ideas  was 
going  on  unconsciously.  Bat  it  was  just  these  classes  who  had  too 
many  reasons  for  seeing  in  the  Positivists  not  very  desirable  persons. 
Meanwhile  the  intellectual  representatives  of  the  older  ideas  did  not 
cease  to  denounce  them.  The  patriotism  of  the  older  generation 
was  so  mingled  with  Conservatism  that  the  liberal  notions  of  the 
Positivists  seemed  to  these  patriots  to  be  no  less  dangerous  to  Polish 
nationality  than  the  Government  persecutions.  The  new  ideas 
tended  to  undermine  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and  were,  therefore, 
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loosening  the  religions  ties  that  united  the  nation.  Democratic 
ideas  and  indnstrialism  tended  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  already 
weakened  class  of  landed  proprietors,  who  were  looked  npon  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Polish  nation.  The  ideas  of  patriotism  and  of 
intellectual  Conserratism  had  been  for  some  time  so  firmly  combined, 
and  had  so  efiectnally  reinforced  each  other,  that  patriotism  and 
progress  had  been  regarded  as  two  directly  opposite  carrents  ;  and 
the  conditions  of  Polish  life  were  so  ambiguous  that  such  a  pro- 
position forced  itself  in  many  cases  even  upon  the  most  liberal  minds. 
Even  such  a  man  as  Mr.  George  Brandes  expresses  himself  (in  his 
essay  on  Poland,  written  in  1S85)  in  favour  of  Polish  Conservatism, 
although  he  understands  its  results  pretty  clearly. 

"There  is  a  horrible  dilemma,"  he  writes,  "for  the  Polish  educated 
classes.  It  has  to  choose :  either  to  follow  progressive  ideas,  and  to  act 
at  the  same  time  in  favour  of  its  worst  enemy  (Russia) ;  or  to  follow 
reaction  and  support  national  existence^  to  agree  with  the  thought  that 
the  beloved  nation  must  remain  despised  and  handicapped  by  other 
nations  on  the  field  of  cultured  life.  .  .  .  The  educated  class  of  no  other 
nation  knows  such  a  spiritual  torture.''  * 

This  opinion  represents  exactly  the  state  of  mind  of  the  majority  of 
that  part  of  the  educated  class  that  occupies  its  thoughts  with 
politics.  If  one  may  speak  of  parties  in  an  autocratically  governed 
country,  then  twenty  years  ago  there  existed  in  Poland  two  pax  ties : 
one,  patriotic  and  strictly  conservative ;  and  another,  progressive 
but  unpatriotic — at  any  rate,  unpatriotic  in  its  lack  of  Conservative 
patriotism.  And  Mr.  Greorge  Brandes  saw  quite  well  that  PoUsh 
patriotism  was  then  a  reactionary  movement,  although  he  himself 
favours  it  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  national  individuality. 
For  the  same  reason  the  patriots  treated  the  Positivists  as  deserters 
from  the  national  standard. 

The  Positivists  had  not  in  every  case  any  right  to  complain  of 
their  fate,  for  it  was  given  to  them  not  only  to  see  their  principles 
widely  accepted,  but  also  the  partial  realisation  of  their  aims. 
Industry  grew  up,  and  Poland  began  rapidly  to  lose  its  character  of 
a  purely  agricultural  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  Europe 
where  the  growth  of  great  industries  has  been  so  rapid  and  successful 
as  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Commerce  developed  with  industry, 
and  Polish  products  really  began  to  conquer  the  markets  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  What  in  1866  was  only  a  dream,  became  in  1890  a. 
reality.  With  the  growth  of  indusery  the  character  of  Polish  society 
began  to  change.  The  large  number  of  entrepreneurs,  mill-owners, 
and  shareholders,  together  with  all  the  members  of  the  upper  middle 
dass  in  the  towns,  soon  eclipsed  the  landed  nobility  in  importance. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  social  ladder,  side  by  side  with  the  peasantry, 
appeared  a  class  of  factory  workers.  The  diverse  interests  of  these 
>  G.  Brandes.    Poltha  (Polif  h  traoBlaUoD),  p.  79.    Lembeig.    1SS8. 
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classes  began  to  become  more  and  more  pressing,  and  tended  to  stimulate 
the  gprowth  and  inflaence  the  form  of  their  political  ideas.  F^triotiam 
in  its  traditional  form  did  not  satisfy  either  of  the  two  classes  whidi 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  development  of  industry ;  Posi- 
tivism was  indefinite,  politically,  and  could  not  satisfy  people  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  definite  political  ideas.  At  the  same 
time,  the  views  of  the  Positivists  required  only  certain  additions  and 
modifications  in  order  to  transform  themselves  into  a  complete 
negation  of  any  necessity  for  more  liberal  political  aims,  and  a 
formal  recognition  of  Russian  rule  as  the  price  to  Poland  of  securing 
the  Eastern  markets.  And  they  were  developed  in  this  form.  The 
appearance  of  a  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  of  a  Socialist  agita- 
tion which  violently  opposed  the  individualist  doctrines,  tended  to 
quicken  their  development  into  such  a  form. 

Socialist  agitation  has  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  a  fruitful 
ground.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  factory  inspection,  and  the 
inspection  at  present  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Trade  flourished, 
but  wages  were  low,  the  hours  of  labour  excessive,  the  sanitary  con- 
ditioDs  extremely  bad.  The  propaganda  of  the  Socialists,  who  began 
by  organising  secret  trade  unions,  must  have  found  in  such  sur- 
roundings an  easy  acceptance.  The  violent  persecution  of  the 
BuBsian  Government,  which  at  first  hanged  Socialistic  agitators,  and 
punished,  and  still  punishes,  the  leaders  of  strikes  with  imprisonment 
and  exile,  only  increased  the  political  character  of  the  new  movement. 
The  Socialists  saw  that  the  chief  enemy  of  their  desires  was  not  the 
capitalist  class  but  the  Russian  Government,  which  sent  troops  for 
the  defence  of  these  ''  capitalists  ''  during  strikes.  Their  agitation, 
therefore,  became  of  a  purely  anti-Russian  character.  Finally,  when, 
in  the  year  1892,  various  Socialist  groups  formed  themselves  into  the 
"  Polish  Socialist  Party,"  they  proclaimed  as  their  aim  an  indepen- 
dent Polish  republic — i.e.,  they  followed  on  the  track  of  former 
revolutionary  parties  of  Poland.  Since  then  a  regular  propaganda 
of  revolutionary  socialism  has  been  instituted.  The  uncompromising 
attitude  of  the  Government  during  strikes  tended,  and  still  tends, 
iK)  foster  among  the  masses  of  the  populace  the  seeds  of  animosity 
towards  Russian  rule  sown  by  Socialists.  On  the  other  hand^  as 
soon  as  the  lower  class  becomes  more  cultivated  it  begins  to  feel 
the  repression  of  its  own  language,  and  the  awakened  national  con- 
sciousness works  in  the  same  direction. 

Sympathy  with  the  Socialist  aims  is  not  confined  only  to  the 
working  class.  The  bold  protests  of  Socialists  against  Russian 
oppression  has  found  a  certain  sympathy  among  educated  people. 
Under  Socialist  criticism  the  enthusiasm  for  industry  and  oommeroo 
has  slowly  passed  away.  This  step  in  industrial  development,  which 
not  many  years  ago  was  only  a  picas  desire,  is  being  gradually 
accomplished,  and  people  have  begun  to  realise  that  the  system  of 
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nnregolated  indoBtry  has  certain  disagreeable  features,  especially 
under  conditions  when  eyery  attempt  of  the  working  class  towards 
the  improvement  of  their  position  is  definitely  opposed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  country.  There  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of  compassion  towards 
the  efforts  of  working  men,  trying,  in  spite  of  all  impediments,  to 
obtain  better  conditions  of  work.  The  influence  of  the  capitalist 
interest  on  the  middle  class,  although  considerable,  has  not  been  so 
powerful  as  in  other  countries,  because  a  large  part  of  the  capital  is 
foreign,  and  its  owners  remain  outside  Polish  society.  Eulogies  on 
trade  and  commerce  have  gradually  ceased  to  appear,  and  those 
which  have  appeared  have  not  proclaimed  trade  as  a  panacea  for 
all  social  evils.  And  we  see  at  present,  that  although  a  constantly 
growing  portion  of  the  middle  class  is  directly  connected  with 
industry,  yet  the  intellectual  representatives  of  this  class  do  not  look 
bpon  Polish  industries  as  the  only  cure  for  all  national  defects.  In 
literature,  in  fiction,  in  many  of  the  newspapers,  there  can  be  found 
to-day  explicit  scepticism  concerning  the  present  system  of  great 
industries ;  it  is  not  the  scepticism  of  a  noble  landlord  despising 
trade  as  a  mean  occupation — which  sentiment  might  often  have 
been  found  in  the  press  thirty  years  ago — but  the  criticism  of  a 
reformer  who,  appreciating  all  the  good  features  of  improved  methods 
of  production,  wishes  to  improve  it  still  more.  Of  course  thi^ 
criticism  goes  only  so  far  as  the  censor's  pencil  allows  it  to  go.  3ut 
fluoh  a  tendency  is  undoubtedly  very  marked.  This  new  note  drives 
the  nation  still  further  from  its  former  reverence  for  individualistic 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  care  nothing  for  the 
lower  classes,  but  compare  the  present  state  of  the  country  with  its 
position  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  a  poor  agricultural  community,  have  been  obliged  to  face 
the  question  whether  material  wealth  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  political  life,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional  forms 
of  self-government,  of  personal  safety,  and  freedom  of  thought. 
And  if  such  questions  were  answered  in  the  negative,  people 
began  to  despise  the  doctrine  of  political  indifference' preached  by  the 
Poaitivists. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  but  quite  independent  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  there  grew  up  a  purely  national  movement  initiated  by 
the  organisation  called  the  '^  Liga  Narodowa "  (National  League). 
Polish  society  had  never  ceased  to  offer  a  strong  resistance  within 
the  law  to  the  policy  of  Bussification,  but  this  resistance  was  ia 
many  cases  easily  overcome  by  all  sorts  of  administrative  measures^ 
llie  National  League  began  to  propagate  the  theory  that  the  Poles 
onght  to  defend  themselves  by  all  possible  means  if  they  did  not 
n^h  to  lose  their  existence  as  a  nation ;  that  there  should  be  a 
eecjret  organisation  to  bring  together  everybody  dissatisfied  with 
oppression,  and  to  cultivate  a  national  consciousness  among  the 
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peasantry  and  lower  classee.     The  National  League,  admitting  a? 
ite  final  aim  the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  Poland,  propa- 
gated  a  "  perpetual  revolution  "  ;  this  perpetual  revolution  was  to 
take  a  form  similar  to  the  earlier  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland.^ 
This  new  patriotic  movement,  initiated  from  outside  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  in  the  year  1886,  soon  found  followers  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,    who    organised   themselves  into  a  *'  National  Democratic 
party/'  which  continued  a  patriotic  propaganda  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  National  League  indicated.     Practically  speaking,  the 
activity  of  the  Nationalists  has  confined  itself  to  the  secret  teaching 
of  Polish  literature  and  Polish  history,  to  the  propaganda  of  hatred 
towards  the  Russian  Government  and  all  forms  of  Rassian  activity, 
and  to  organising  from  time  to  time  protests  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  language — cg.^  the  manifestation  among    Fchoolboys 
against  the  teaching  of  religion  in  Russian.     As  the  proscription  of 
the  language  and  of  the  Poles  generally  had  about  1894  come  to  an 
unprecedented  height,  the  Nationalist  propaganda  found  consider- 
able success.     While  Socialism  was  strongly  discouraged   by  the 
clergy,  the  landed  proprietors  and  all  owners  of  property  generally, 
nationalism  found  among  them  a  welcome  admittance.     During  the 
last  few  years  this  Nationalist  movement  has  made  great  progress 
among  the  middle  class,  and  to  some  extent  among  the  peasantry. 

The  appearance  and  growth  of  this  anti-government  agitation  was 
accompanied  by  the  development  and  the  crystallisation  of  directly 
opposite  ideas.  The  indifference  towards  politics,  which  charac- 
terised the  earlier  Positivist  writers,  was  abandoned  by  some  of 
them  and  replaced  by  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  attained  by 
Poland  through  her  organic  unity  with  Russia.  This  recognition 
was  afterwards  transformed  into  a  direct  approval  of  the  political 
status  quo ;  and  this  direct  approval  afterwards  changed  into  a  desire 
for  complete  concord  with  Russia.  But  those  who  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  such  concord  could  not  for  a  long  time  talk 
about  it  publicly,  as  they  would  have  met  with  general  indignation. 
The  appearance  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  aroused  at  first  only 
strong  condemnation  and  constant  repetition  of  the  old  arguments  as 
to  the  necessity  of  political  indifference.  But  soon  these  means  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Political  reasoning  is  much  better  refuted  by 
reasoning  opposed  to  it  than  by  mere  talk  of  the  theoretical  futility 
of  such  reasoning.  So  people  found  that  the  reviving  revolutionary 
ideas  could  be  fought  only  by  ideas  that  were  not  disloyal.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  loyal  ideas  of  complete  concord  with  Russia, 
which  was  inadmissible  only  yesterday  became  not  only  admissible 
but'  logically  necessary.  Still  it  was  not  easy  to  favour  concord  with 
Russia  publicly,  as  such  a  proposition  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
feelings  engendered  by  the  growing  persecution.  Iliis  difficult 
was  soon  overcome.    With  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II.,  in  the  year 
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1894,  the  oppresaive  role  seemed  for  a  moment  to  relax ;  the  new 
Emperor  was  said  to  be  faFOorably  disposed  towards  the  Poles,  and 
visited  Warsaw.  In  a  country  like  Poland,  where  there  is  no  open 
public  life,  political  stories  are  easily  taken  for  facts,  and  small 
details,  such  as  a  change  in  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
General,  for  a  change  of  system.  And  slight  changes  were  to  be 
perceived.  Certain  officials,  renowned  for  their  connection  with 
gangs  of  thieves,  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  press  was  allowed  to 
write  more  freely  about  the  affairs  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland, 
and  to  translate  with  equal  freedom  articles  concerning  the  Polish 
question  from  Bussian  papers  ;  concessions  were  given  for  lines  of 
railways,  long  sought  for  in  vain.  Such  conditions  created  a  splendid 
opening  for  the  loud  proclamation  of  concord  with  Bussia.  This 
political  current,  represented  up  to  1894  by  a  few  people  who 
published  the  Kraj  (a  Polish  weekly,  published  in  St  Petersburg) — 
not  to  mention  that  part  of  the  aristocracy  who  had  always  repre- 
sented it — found  explicit  acceptance  among  certain  sections  of 
Polish  society.  Already,  with  or  without  the  cover  of  Positivism, 
the  principle  of  a  conciliatory  policy  had  found  tacit  popularity 
among  the  plutocracy  generally,  who  saw  in  the  Bussian  Government 
their  best  defence  against  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Labour  movement. 
After  1894  these  circles  were  enlarged  by  fresh  recruits  from  the 
professional  and  other  classes,  and  could  freely  express  their  views. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  alleged  concessions  of  the  Government 
afterwards  proved  to  be  illusory,  the  principles  of  the  conciliatory 
policy  nevertheless  succeeded  in  finding  recognition,  and  became  a 
permanent  acquisition  of  Polish  thought.  The  number  of  people 
who  completely  recognised  such  a  policy  was  relatively  very  small, 
and  the  number  of  men  actually  engaged  in  spreading  those  views 
waj  absolutely  very  small ;  but  the  conciliatory  current  was  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Government,  and  began  to  be  sedulously 
encouraged.  Places  were  found  for  its  adherents  on  the  committees 
of  different  philanthropic  institutions ;  their  papers  enjoyed  much 
greater  freedom  of  speech  than  any  others ;  they  alone  were  allowed 
to  make  speeches  at  popular  fetes.  As  it  is  now  the  only  political 
current  which  can  openly  propagate  its  views  in  the  press,  it  has  in 
this  respect  greater  chances  of  popular  diffusion  than  other  such 
currents  which  are  condemned  to  silence,  so  far,  of  course,  as  the 
l^gal  publications  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  watchword 
of  "organic  growth,"  used  to-day  by  the  advocates  of  complete 
concord  with  Bussia  has  lost  its  accessories,  which  made  it  so 
popular  in  the  mouths  of  the  Positivists.  The  latter  were  pro- 
gressive in  science  and  in  morality,  and  in  this  fact  lay  the  success 
of  their  teaching.  The  present  representatives  of  the  conciliatory 
policy,  though  using  this  watchword,  are  Conservative,  with  the  same 
«ort  of  clerical  Conservatism  which  sometimes  characterised  the  older 
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patriots.  So  the  chances  of  popularity,  which  in  some  respeots 
are  indisputably  enjoyed  by  the  loyal  policy,  are  checked  by  ita 
Conservatism,  which  does  not  necessarily  appeal  to  the  present  state 
of  the  popular  mind. 

Positivism,  the  cultured  movement,  indifferent  to  politics,  which 
in   the  ninth   decade  of  last  century  still  united  the  progressive 
elements  of  society  into  one  camp,  has  disappeared  almost  entirely* 
That  camp  was  composed    from  the  very  beginning  of  different 
elements,  each  of  which  had  come  to  the  same  conclusions  from 
different  starting  points.    The  common  aim  uniting  them  was — the 
well-being  of  the  nation.      As  long  as  no  political  or  social  test  was 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  that  "well-being"  the  differences 
remained  hidden.      But  once  such  tests  were  applied,  the  latent 
differences  came    to    light    and    gradually  annihilated   the  camp,, 
splitting  it  into  sections    concentrated    around    different  centres^ 
Some  went  to  the  Loyalists,  some  to  the  Nationalists,  some  to  the 
Socialists.     The  same  sort  of  split,  although  less  conspicuous  to- 
observers,  and  not  bo  complex,  took  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Positivists,  the  so-called  patriotic  camp.     The  result 
was  that  instead  of  the  two  groups — patriotic  Conservatives  and 
Progressives — ^into  which  Polish  society  was  divided  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  which  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  represent  any  active 
political  thought,  there  are  now  three  parties,  representing  distinct 
and  active  political  currents — Loyalists,  Nationalists,  and  Socialists* 
It  may  seem  curious  even  to  speak  of  political  currents  and  political 
parties  under  despotic  rule.     No  open  public  life  exists.     Whence 
come  then  the  couflicting  forms  of  political  thought  which  in  all 
other  countries   are  plainly  the  products  of  public  life.     We  musl^ 
remember  that  in   all   constitutional  countries  there  are,  under  the 
surface  of  political  life,  invisible  and  often  half-conscious  currents 
which  mould  public  opinion  and  tacitly  modify  the  whole  stream  of 
politics.     And  these  streams,  which  in  constitutional  countries  pass 
by  unseen,  uncontrolled,  and  unrecorded,  constitute,  in  despotically 
ruled  countries,  uearly  the  whole  political  life.      Such  life  is  hidden 
and,  therefore,  may  seem  not  to   exist  in   places  where  it  is  most 
active.    It  is  supposed  to  have  no  influence  at  all,  and  may  therefore 
astonish  the  world  with  its  sudden,  because  unexpected,  results.    Ita 
changes  have  more  of  the  character  of  changes  of  dispositioii  and 
sentiment  than  of   chaoges  of  opinion.     Bat  what  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  essence  of  every  political  movement,  if  not  the  creation  of 
a  public  sentiment  favourable  to  certain  practical  measures  ?     Such 
sentiments  in  different  forms  are  now  appearing  again  in  Poland,  and 
as  the  work  of  their  future  awakening  is  organised,  they  are  quit» 
correctly  spoken  of  ns  representing  not  only  political  currents  but 
political  parties.     Two  out  of  these  parties  are  revolutioi  ary.     The 
Socialists  openly  assert  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  organise  an 
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armed  revolution,  more  general  and,  therefore,  more  effective  than  all 
former  revolutions.  Although  the  Nationalists  do  not  openly  pro- 
claim armed  revolt  as  their  aim,  yet  their  agitation  and  their  methods 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  revolutionary.  Counter  to  these 
currents  moves  the  conciliatory  policy.  While  Socialism  may  be 
considered  historically  as  a  new  form  of  the  Polish  democratic 
revolutionism,  the  present  conciliatory  movement  is  a  modern  edition 
of  the  loyal  policy  which,  since  the  eve  of  the  partition  in  Poland, 
has  been  maintained  by  a  section  of  the  aristocracy,  and  which  finds 
its  clearest  expression  in  the  views  of  the  Cracow  school.  But  there 
is  this  vital  difference  between  the  old  forms  of  these  currents  both 
in  the  revolutionary  and  the  loyal  movement :  that  whereas  the  old 
conciliatory  tendencies  were  confined  only  io  the  upper  class  and  the 
old  revolutionism  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  middle  class,  the 
present  forms  aim  at  winning  popular  sympathies.  The  Revolu- 
tionists see  that  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  former  risings  was 
the  want  of  support  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  they  now 
desire  to  secure  this  support.  But  the  same  fact  is  clear  to  the 
Loyalists  and  to  the  Government,  who  also  take  measures  to  gain 
that  popular  support  wherever  possible. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Russian  Government  despises  public 
opinion,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  population.  This 
popular  saying  is  very  far  from  being  true.  In  fact,  no  form  of 
public  opinion  is  despised  and  overlooked  by  the  Russian  rulers ; 
those  unfavourable  to  the  Government  are  immediately  suppressed, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  suppressed  in 
good  time  they  are  very  carefully  looked  after.  Favourable  opinions 
are  fostered  and  supported,  perhaps  with  greater  care  and  more 
money  than  in  any  other  continental  country.  The  support  given 
by  the  population  to  their  Government  in  the  Russian  Empire  is 
mostly  unreasoned  and  passive  support,  but  its  form  does  not  matter 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  it  is  given  by  an  enormoas  majority  of 
Russian  subjects.  If  there  was  not  this  support  the  Government 
could  not  stand  a  year.  The  Russian  Government  knows  this 
perfectiy  well,  and,  while  exacting  from  the  muzhiks  exorbitant 
taxes,  does  not  omit  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  them  with  an 
amount  of  reverence  towards  the  Czar  at  least  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  money  extorted.  It  is  so  in  Russia  proper.  But  even  in 
conquered  countries  the  Russian  Gt)vemment  does  not  spare  any 
effort  to  create  for  itself  a  favourable  public  opinion,  and  to  form 
bodies  of  supporters  among  the  original  population,  even  when 
inflicting  its  heaviest  persecutions.  It  was  the  peasantry  in  Poland 
which,  after  1863,  was  specially  selected  to  become  the  foundation 
of  a  stable  Russian  rule.  '*  I  was  obliged  to  share  the  view,"  writes 
Koeheleff  in  his  Memoirs^  "  that  in  order  to  complete  the  conquetb 
of  this  country  [Poland]  by  Russia,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  sympathy 
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of  the  Polish  peasants,  and  to  limit  the  power  and  inflaence  of  the 
nobility."^  Bossian  statesmen  concerned  with  the  government  of 
the  conntry  generally  accepted  the  view  that  the  population  of 
Poland  consists  of  two  classes — the  loyal  peasantry  and  the  disloyal 
nobility  and  clergy.  Indeed,  the  simple  view  that  the  peasantry 
ought  to  be  protected,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  hampered,  became 
the  guiding  maxim  of  the  Russian  administrators.  For  this  reason 
also  Polish  culture,  being  the  sphere  of  the  two  last,  ought  to  be 
crushed.  The  accomplishment  of  agrarian  reform  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  part  of  this  programme,  and  when  that  was  done  then 
the  second  part,  the  destruction  of  culture,  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Being  sure  of  the  passive  attitude  of  the  masses  of  the 
peasantry,  the  Bussian  Government  could  easily  afford  to  despise  the 
discontent  which  agitated  the  other  part  of  the  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Polish  language  and  culture 
began,  the  administration  of  the  country  underwent  fundamental 
changes.  The  goveroing  body  was  convinced  that  *' until  the 
institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  entirely  similar  to  the 
institutions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope 
for  the  solution  of  the  Polish  question,  when  all  the  older  political 
dispositions  had  so  dietioctly  proved  their  inefficiency."^  And  so 
the  system  of  gradually  abolishing  local  institutions,  at  present 
being  extended  over  Finland,  was  rigorously  applied  and  carried 
out. 

But  how  far  can  the  Bussian  G-overnment  rely  at  present  upon 
their  original  foundation — the  passive  attitude  of  support  of  the 
peasantry  ?  Let  us  see  what  was  the  answer  given  to  the  same 
question  in  the  year  1898  by  Count  Imeretin&kii,  the  former 
Governor-Creneral  of  Warsaw  in  bis  report  to  the  Bussian 
Emperor : 

'^  Of  course^  the  abolitLon  of  servile  dependency  and  the  granting  to  the 
peasants  of  landed  property  on  convenient  terms  created  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude among  the  masses  of  the  people.  But,  leaving  apart  the  unstable 
character  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  which  grows  weaker  in  succeeding 
generations,  it  must  be  recognised  that  mere  material  conditions  are  not 
sufficient  to  win  for  ever  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  sooner  or  later  will 
imderstand  that  the  Bussian  Government  is  foreign  to  them,  from  both 
the  religious  and  the  national  point  of  view.  If  the  Government  does  not 
endeavour  to  counteract  this  new  idea  by  instilling  into  the  people's  mind 
the  conviction  that  the  Government  cares  especially  not  only  for  their 
material  but  also  for  their  moral  well-being,  that  the  Government — and 
the  Government  alone — is  always  anxious  to  help  the  people  and  to  attend 
carefully  to  all  its  legitimate  desires — if  this  necessary  condition  is  not 
strictly  fulfilled  by  the  authorities  of  Bussian  State,  then  the  authorities 

1  Memoirg  of  KotheUff  (Behr).    Berlin.    18S4. 

iJ*The  Review  of  Measures  taken  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  after  the  Tear  1863," 
"""^     document  quoted  in  Twenty-Jive  Yean  of  Ruuia  in  FolantL    Lemberg. 
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may  easily  loose  in  the*  Polinh  peasantry  the  sole  and  the  most  certain 
foundation  of  its  internal  strength."  ^ 

There  are  three  main  inSaences  that  prepare  the  groand  for  the 
discontent  of  the  peasantry  which  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Oovernor-General  of  Warsaw.  First,  their  nnsatisfactory  economic 
position ;  second,  the  bad  organisation  of  popular  education  and 
the  insufficient  satisfaction  of  the  people's  intellectual  needs — 
especially  of  the  peasants;  third,  the  insufficient  satisfaction  of 
their  religious  needs.  What  are  the  new  means  proposed,  or  already 
carried  out,  by  the  Government  for  the  removal  of  these  causes,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  peasants,  and  how  far  do  these 
means  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  ? 

More  than  half  of  all  the  peasants'  allotments  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  consist  of  scattered  strip?,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  un- 
favourably such  conditions  affect  the  position  of  the  proprietors  of 
landed  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peasants'  lots,  which  were 
at  first  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  holders,  became  by 
fluccessive  partitions  among  heirs  so  small  that  at  present  thousands 
of  peasants'  lots  are  insufficient  to  maintain  their  proprietors. 
Farther,  a  large  number  of  landless  peasants  now  exist.  In  this 
way  there  are  more  than  1,500,000  peasants,  i.e.,  25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  village  population,  who  have  either  no  property  at  all,  or 
property  so  small  that  it  cannot  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Count  Imeretinskii,  in  his  report,  sees  all  the  gravity  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  considers  that  the  Government  must  show  activity  in 
improving  the  economic  position  of  the  peasants.  The  peasants' 
reform  of  1864  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  carried  to  a  conclusion,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  complete  it.  Such  means  as  the  creation  of  cheap 
credit  for  peasants,  and  the  organisation  of  regular  emigration, 
although  necessary,  cannot  get  rid  of  the  root  of  evil,  which  lies  in 
the  incomplete  manner  in  which  agrarian  reform  has  been  carried 
out.  But  before  any  new  measures,  completing  the  reform,  can  be 
proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
economic  position  of  the  peasants.  A  special  Commission  ought,  he 
thinks,  to  be  appointed  with  a  seat  not  in  St.  Petersburg  but  in 
Warsaw,  and  the  same  Commission,  after  finishing  their  investigations 
and  proposing  reforms,  should  carry  these  reforms  into  practice. 
This  special  Commission  has  actually  been  appointed  and  is  pursuing 
its  investigations.  What  reforms  will  be  proposed,  and  how  far  these 
reforms  will  improve  the  position  of  the  peasantry,  or,  what  in  this 
case  is  the  same  thing,  to  check  the  growth  of  a  landless  proletariat, 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  such  a  reform  could  be  successful,  it  would 
be  a  pattern  for  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  where  the  solution  of 
this  problem  has  hitherto  been  looked  for  in  vain. 

*  Tajn/t  Dokumeniy  Rzadu  RotyjtkUgo  w  gprawaeh  Pofskichj  pp.  2,  3,  4.  LoDdon,  1898. 
Thii  report  was  reviewed  in  the  Timett  Angnst  13, 1898. 
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The  intelleotnal  needs  of  the  peasantry  were  formerly  oonndered 
by  the  Government  as  a  negligeable  quantity,  and  Connt  Imeretinskiiy 
who  first  suggested  paying  attention  to  these  needs,  began  a  new 
epoch  in  the  relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  After  the 
events  of  1863  the  Grovemment  closed  a  number  of  lower  voluntary 
schools  and  systematically  discouraged  all  private  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools.  The  only  village  schools  are  those 
initiated  by,  or  belonging  to,  the  respective  parishes  and  remaining 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
At  present  the  village  schools  are  few  and  badly  organised,  and 
much  worse  than  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Empire,  fiuc,  what  ia 
worse,  while  '^  in  Russia  there  exists  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
type  of  school,  there  is  nothing  of  the  stubborn  hatred,  distrust,  and 
contempt  for  the  school  which  are  so  marked  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.''^  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Polish  peoples 
schools,  which,  as  the  Governor-General  of  Warsaw  says,  "quite 
properly  deserve  the  indignation  of  the  population,  and  deprive  the 
school  of  any  significance  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  people's 
development."  ^  First  of  all,  the  Catholic  priest  is  not  admitted  as 
a  teacher  of  religion  to  the  lo^er  schools,  although  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  children  forms  part  of  the  programme  of  such 
schools.  This  religions  instruction  is  entrusted  to  secular  teachers^ 
and  this  practice  has  sometimes  very  curious  results.  As  some 
teachers  are  Protestant  or  Orthodox  it  happens  that  the  children  are 
instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  non-Catholics. 
Although  such  extreme  cases  are  not  common,  yet  the  religions 
instruction  given  by  private  persons  cannot  be,  and  is  not  considered 
by  the  populace,  satisfactory.  Further,  all  instruction,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Polish  language  and  religion,  is  given  in  Russian^ 
while  the  only  language  known  to  the  population  is  Polish.  The 
children  are  not  able  to  acquire  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  what  is 
taught  in  school,  so  that  parents  look  upon  the  time  spent  by  their 
children  in  school  as  entirely  wasted.  Finally,  the  school  rates  are 
levied  on  the  peasants  very  unequally,  and  many  people  who  pay 
rates  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to  school  because  of  the 
great  distance.  Count  Imeretinskii  pointed  out  in  his  report  the 
necessity  of  alleviating  these  evils  by  allowing  Catholic  priests  to 
teach  religion  in  the  lower  schools,  by  some  changes  in  the  incidence 
of  rates,  and  by  modifications  in  the  teaching  of  the  Polish  language. 
But  changes  in  this  direction  are  hardly  visible  up  to  the  present, 
and  matters  remain  now  practically  as  they  were  in  1898  when  the 
report  was  written.  It  is  not  in  primary  education,  but  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  needs  of  grown-up  people,  that  the 
change  is  really  seen.     The   Government  has   begun   to  establish 

'  To/ne  dokumenty  Bzadu  Ro8yjthicgo  w  spraioaeh  PoUkich^  p.  17* 
*  Ibid, 
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Binall  librariea  in  the  country  parishes,  and  at  present  almost  every 
parish  possesses  for  the  use  of  the  peasantry  a  miniature  free  library 
with  carefully  selected  books.  In  the  year  1900  the  Government 
began  to  publish  a  Polish  weekly  paper  specially  destined  for  the 
peasantry,  and  the  village  authorities  are  obliged  to  subscribe  for 
copies  and  to  circulate  it  among  them.  These  are  the  present 
means  of  satisfying  the  newly-awakened  intellectual  neeids  of  the 
peasantry. 

The  question  how  far  the  Eussian  Government  is  able  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  discontent  originating  from  purely  religious  senti- 
ment is  best  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
the  Catholic  population  in  the  Lithuanian  provinces  of  the  former 
Polish  State.  As  long  ago  as  1878  Governor-General  Albedinski, 
drawing  attention  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  last  revolution,  in  which  some  of  the  clergy  took  some  part^ 
special  measures  were  issued,  the  great  part  of  which  remain  in  force  up 
to  this  day,  although  mai*tial  law  is  abolished.  These  measures  have  not 
seldom  hurt  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  who  are  fanatically 
attached  to  their  religion,  and  they  inspire  the  people  with  the  strongest 
conviction  that  many  of  the  subsequent  regulations  have  for  their  final 
aim  the  turning  of  Catholics  to  the  Orthodox  faith.  ...  I  have  had 
occasion  several  times  to  express  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  to 
your  Excellency  my  conviction  that,  under  the  present  conditions,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  to  irritate  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  are  still  devoted  to  the  Government.  This  being  so,  I  think 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  Government  to  remain  longer  in  the 
attitude  which  has  hitherto  been  occupied.  .  .  .''  ^ 

There  we  see  that  as  far  back  as  1878  the  Governor-General  of 
the  province  told  the  central  Government  that  the  special  measures 
as  to  the  Catholic  religion  ought  to  be  altered.  The  advice  was 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  Bussian  Government  to  this  very  day 
pursues  in  Poland  the  same  policy  which  was  originated  nearly  forty 
years  ago  during  the  reign  of  martial  law.  Meanwhile,  the  irritation 
of  the  people  was  systematically  pursued,  and  the  results  of  such  a 
policy  can  already  be  seen  in  the  report  made  by  another  Governor- 
General  of  the  same  province  in  1894.  According  to  these  official 
opinions  the  village  population,  which  in  1878  was  ''still  devoted 
to  the  Government,"  towards  1894  began  to  show  active  opposition 
to  the  Government  officials.^  The  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  the  closing  of  churches  and  different  administrative  measures 
which  harrassed  the  religious  feelings  of  populace,  together  with 
occasional  scenes  of  open  violence  as  in  1893  at  Kroshe,  where  the 
peasants  were  driven  from  the  church  by  the  armed  soldiery  (the 
church  itself  was  afterwards  blown  up  with  dynamite),  could  have 

^  OoYernor-General  Albedinski  to  Councillor  of  State  Makoff.     Docament  quoted 
in  BuuO'Poluh  RdaiwM  by  Count  Leliva,  p.  239.     Leipzig.    1895.     (In  Russian.)      ^ 
•i&«.,  p.241.  ^ 
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no  other  inflaence  upon  religions  people  than  that  of  toming  moat 
devoted  subjects  into  foes  of  the  Government.  The  nnfriendly  atti* 
tnde  of  the  Bassian  Government  towards  the  Catholio  Charcfa,  and 
generally  towards  all  manifestations  of  Catholicism  in  the  Lithuanian 
provinces,  has  not  ceased  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  criminal 
statistics  show,  that  the  opposition  of  the  populace  totl^e  officials  on 
duty  haa  become  a  common  and  regular  tbiog.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  the  religious  needs  of  the  population  living  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country  are  satisfied,  if  not  perfectly,  at  any  rate,  to  soch 
a  degree  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  popular  discontent 
arising  from  religious  intolerance.  But  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  adjoining  Lithuania,  where  the  population  is  mixed  in  reli- 
gious aspect,  and  consists  partly  of  Boman  Catholics  and  partly  of 
members  of  the  great  united  Church,  who  after  1863  were  officially 
transformed  into  the  Orthodox  faith,  the  attitude  of  the  Grovemment 
towards  the  needs  of  the  Catholic  population  is  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Lithuania,  while  towards  members  of  the  Greek  united  Church, 
not  now  tolerated,  it  is  one  of  unparalleled  hostility.  The  attitude 
of  the  Gbvemicent  is  so  firm  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  Bussian  policy 
that  Count  Imerstinskii,  who  could  not  overlook  this  part  of  the 
people's  needs,  did  not  venture  to  propose  in  his  report  to  the 
central  Government  any  single  change  in  the  direction  of  greater 
religious  tolerance.  The  persecution  of  the  members  of  the  old 
Greek  united  Church  was  not  restrained,  and  is  now  going  on  just 
as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  The  oppression  of  the  Catholics  also  con- 
tinues. Even  after  the  publication  of  the  last  manifesto  of  the 
Czar,  which  guaranteed  the  increase  of  religious  tolerance,  the  Aus- 
trian papers  have  reported  further  severe  measures  of  the  Bussian 
Government,  undertaken  in  order  to  calm  peasants  who  desired  to 
build  a  decent  church  in  their  own  village.  Seeing  such  a  policy 
one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  will  be  able  to  produce  the 
desired  result  and  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  Bussian 
Government. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  middle  class  towards  the  Bussian 
Government,  this  Government  itself  has  no  delusions  at  all.  The 
working  class  is  openly  hostile  to  Bussian  rule.  The  foundation  of 
the  internal  strength  of  Bussia  in  Poland — ^the  peasantry — begins  to 
be  unsure.  How  far  the  Bussian  Government  will  be  able  to  check 
the  growth  of  revolutionary  propaganda  amopg  the  peasants ;  how 
far  it  will  succeed  in  removing  the  causes  which  prepare  the  ground 
for  discontent ;  how  far  it  will  succeed,  with  the  help  of  the  Polish 
conciliatory  party,  in  ''  instilling  into  people's  minds  the  conviction 
that  the  Government  cares  specially  not  only  for  its  material  but  also 
for  its  moral  well-being  " — all  this  remains  to  be  seen.  Only  one 
thing  is  clear  now :  if  such  a  policy  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  cannot 
be  done  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  complete  change  of  the  present 
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system  of  administratioo,  with  the  help  of  a  continnally  progressiye 
adaption  of  local  admiDifitratiou  to  local  needs,  and  with  the  help  of 
special  local  legislation.  Bat  this  implies  the  rejection  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  must  be 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  i.e.,  of  the 
principle  which,  since  1863,  has  been  adopted  as  the  guiding  point 
of  Russian  internal  politics.  If  Bassia  can  but  shake  her  own 
adherence  to  this  principle,  then  her  rale  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
might  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  solving  this  problem  :  how 
may  a  foreign  despotic  Ooyemment  secure  for  itself  the  support  of 
the  population  of  a  conquered  country  ?  If  she  cannot,  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  her  gaining  popular  support,  and  then  we  shall 
see  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  solution  of  another  problem — what 
size  of  an  army,  under  modern  conditions,  is  necessary  to  keep  down 
ten  millions  of  people  ? 

T.  FiLiPOWicz. 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CRITERION  OF 
THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN 
HISTORIANS. 


The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  certaia  writers 
hereinafter  definitely  named,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  corro- 
borated by  indubitable  aathority,(e.^.,  original  private  letters,  original 
records  of  sworn  testimony,  original  acts  of  legal  tribonals,  etc.,  all 
contemporary,)  or  by  the  inherent  probability  of  their  statements ; 
as  well  as  of  all  writers  unnamed,  whose  qualifications  place  them  in 
the  same  category ;  and  also,  from  the  particular  examples  cited,  to 
deduce  a  standard  of  universal  application.  The  writers  directly 
impeached  are  Stefano  Infessura,  and  John  Addington  Symonds. 
A  single  point,  common  to  both,  viz.,  the  accusation  which  they 
have  laid  against  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.,  is  selected  as  the  ground  on 
which  their  trustworthiness  may  be  impugned. 

This  charge  is  so  unspeakably  deadly :  for  the  merest  whispOT  of 
it  suffices  to  destroy ;  and  its  effect  does  not  depend  upon  evidence 
of  its  truth.  Most  great  men  in  the  world's  history  have  been  its 
victims.  At  one  or  another  time,  they  (inadvertently  perhaps)  have 
trodden  upon  some  human  worm ;  and  the  worm  has  turned  and 
stung  them.  At  one  or  another  time,  they  have  made  an  enemy, 
have  scorned  a  woman,  have  ofiended  the  vanity  of  a  minor  man, 
have  flouted  a  priest,  (all  three  sexes  equally  are  guilty) ;  and,  in 
revenge,  the  charge  is  made  against  their  peace.  It  is  the  weapon 
with  which  Spite  is  wont  to  stab  the  back  of  Scorn.  It  invariably 
is  directed  by  inferiors  against  superiors,  by  mediocrity  against 
genius.  It  was  as  common  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  C. 
Valerius  Catullus  denounced  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  the  praetor,  and  M. 
Valerius  Martialis  derided  the  so-called  Naevolus  and  Phoebu%  ae  it 
was  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  Stefano  Infessura  defamed  the 
Roman  Pontifi,  as  it  was  in  the  Victorian  Era,  when  John  Addington 
Symonds  defiled  the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  often  was  and  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  clergy ;  sometimes  urged  by  them  against 
incommodious  laics,  sometimes  directed  by  one  clerk  against  another. 
It  was  and  is  used  with  the  same  frequency  and  hilarious  incon- 
eequence,  (and  merits  as  much  attention),  as  the  rabid  screeching 
of  antisemitic  and  anglophobic  journals  of  the  Gallican  gutter. 
Generally,  the  good   sense  of  human  nature  stamps  out  the  foul 
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thing  in  the  moment  of  its  inception.  On  occasion,  it  is  permitted 
to  sumve  ;  but  it  rusts  unnoted — until  some  fiend  refurbishes  its 
sting,  and  slays.  And,  now  and  then,  it  at  once  is  efficacious  ;  and 
an  innocent  irretrievably  is  damned.  There  was  a  horrid  example 
in  Bome  only  seven  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Gaetanino  Moroni  was  a  barber's  son,  bom  xvii  October,  1802,  who 
Qsed  to  shave  the  Abbate  Mauro  Cappellari.  The  latter,  noting  him 
as  a  witty  and  teachable  lad  who  was  very  anxious  to  improve  his 
mind  (molto  ingegno^  moltissima  docilitd  ed  una  smania  vivissima 
d^istruinsi),  gave  him  opportunities  of  learning  Latin  and  of  asso- 
ciating with  scholarly  men.  In  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
married  Signorina  Clementina  Verdesi,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  In  1826,  his  patron  was  named  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the 
Title  of  San  Callisto,  and  in  1831  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throne 
by  the  name  of  Gregory  P.M.  XVI.  Signer  Moroni  continued  to 
eerve  him  as  personal  attendant  (primo  ajutanie  di  camera) ;  and, 
in  his  leisure  time  during  twenty  years  from  1820  to  1840,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  master,  as  abbate,  cardinal,  and  supreme  pontiff, 
who  placed  at  his  disposal  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and 
numerous  other  private  collections  of  documents,  he  compiled  the 
celebrated  ^'  Dizionario  di  Erudizione  Storico  Ecclesiastica  "  in  120 
volumes  in  8^,  of  which  six  are  occupied  by  the  index.  This  huge 
achievement,  the  fruit  of  unusual  intelligence  and  industry,  was 
begun  when  he  was  but  a  youth  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
done  at  a  time  when  he  actually  was  in  the  pontifical  service.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  such  mental  and  manual 
labour  as  this  is  incompatible  with  degenerate  tastes  or  vicious 
habits.  In  1846,  Gregory  died;  and  Pius  P.M.  IX.,  Who. 
succeeded  Him,  listened  to  the  voice  of  accusation,  deigned 
credence ;  and  dismissed  Gaetanino  Moroni  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years  from  the  Apostolic  Family.  (Let  it  be  noted  that  Gregory 
had  not  invested  His  familiar  with  the  sacred  purple  of  the 
cardinalature.  That,  in  the  eyes  of  Stefano  Infessura  and  John 
Addington  Symonds,  would  have  been  proof-positive  of  guilt) 
Signor  Moroni  accepted  ruin  and  disgrace  with  admirable  serene 
disdain.  He  retired  into  private  life ;  and  studied  fourteen  hours  a 
day  during  six  and  thirty  years,  living  alone  with  his  family  on  the 
second  stair  of  Palazzo  Carpegna  in  Via  Degli  Staderari,  consoled 
sometimes  by  the  society  of  two  or  three  not  unfaithful  friends, 
imtil  his  death,  iii  November,  1883.  His  immense  Dictionary 
remains  the  standard  work  of  its  kind.  What  other  monumental 
works  might  the  world  have  owed  to  this  gigantic  intellect — ^blighted 
in  its  bloom  by  calumny's  venefic  breath  !  ^ 

1  The  material  of  this  sketch  was  given  yerbaUy  in  1390  to  the  present  writer  bj 
tlie  great  and  noble  Dnchess  Caroline  Sforza-Cesarini,  naia  Shirley,  (natural  danghter 
of  Robert  Bewallis  Shirley,  Visconnt  Tarn  worth,  educated  and  bred  by  her  grand- 
father, Robert,  seventh  Barl  Ferrers,  F.8.A.,  who  made  her  his  heiress,  married, 
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Soch,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  paralysing  nature  of  this  censure 
that  it  brings  condemnation  even  when  nnsopported  by  proof.  The 
spleen  of  the  accaser,  of  the  Adversary,  is  gratified  even  when,  or 
rather  only  when,  conviction  does  not  follow  :  for  conviction  is 
definite  and  final,  and  deprives  of  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  rain 
done.  Indeed,  when  the  accuser  is  so  fataons  as  to  be  particular 
in  his  accQsation,  to  make  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  charge, 
then  failure  utter  and  complete  sooner  or  later  will  become  his 
portion,  as  in  the  present  case  of  Stefano  Infessura  and  John 
Addington  Symonds. 

Xystns  P.M.  IIII.  is  the  victim  of  these  two  historians.  His 
Sauctitade  was  the  victim  of  many  defamers :  for  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  time  ''  to  treat  the  Pope  as  negroes  treat  their  fetishes.  If 
they  had  caase  to  dislike  him,  they  beat  and  heaped  insults  upon 
him — like  the  Florentines  who  described "  this  very  pontiff  ''  as 
leno  matris  saae,  adnlterornm  minister,  diaboli  vicarius.  On  the 
other  hand  they  really  thought  that  he  could  open  heaven  and  shot 
the  gates  of  hell."  ^  On  Ascension  Day  1484,  in  illustration  of 
the  foregoing,  Xjstus  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  im- 
parting Apostolic  Benison  at  the  Lateran  Basilica ;  and  the  dis- 
appointed Romans  scrupled  not  to  onrse  Him  Who  was  to  have 
blessed  them.  A  particular  accusation  was  brought  a<(ainst  His 
Sanctitnde  in  tangible  and  answerable,  and  in  intangible  and  un- 
answerable form.  The  abominable  epigram,  said  by  Bernardino 
Oorio  in  his  Storia  di  Milano  to  have  been  placed  on  the  tomb 
of  Xy^tQs,  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  a  specimen  of  tlie 
calumnies  used  by  the  faithfnl  against  the  faithful  in  all  ages, 
utterly  rabid,  utterly  irresponsible,  utterly  intangible  and  irrefutable^ 
and  utterly  sufficient  to  defile.  The  epigrammatist  conceived  a 
dislike  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  incontinent  expressed  his 
bile,  compiling  a  catalogne,  in  verses  that  would  scan,  of  all  the 
most  disgracefnl  sins  known  to  casuistry,  and  ascribing  them  to 
his  enemy  in  the  usnal  aianner.  Cicero's  distinction,  ^*  Aliud  est 
maledicere  alind  accosare,"^  was  not  and  is  not  observed  by  writers 
of  this  kidney.  It  suffices  for  them  to  assert  of  an  aged  clergyman, 
whom  all  the  while  they  recognise  to  be  God's  Vicegerent,  as  follows : 

"  Fur,  scortvmy  leno,  moechus,  pedica,  cynaedus 
et  scurra,  etfdicen,  cedat  ah  Italia : 
namqus  ilia  Ausanj  pestis  sedenUue  aenaiiia 
FetntSf  ad  in/emas  est  modo  raptus  aquas. 

xvii  September,  1837,  to  Dake  Lorenzo  Sforza-Cesarini,  ef.  Annual  Register,  1837» 
p.  147,)  and  by  ber  eldest  son,  Dake  Francesco  Sforza-Cesarini,  himself  no  nndis- 
tingnished  student  of  hitftory,  fatberof  the  present  DakeLorenso  II.  Sforxa-Cesarim. 
Both  Dake  Francesco  (O.I.B.Q.)  and  his  illastrioas  mother  (O.I.B.Q.)  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  of  the  two  Popes,  and  of  the  Tictim  of  this  dreadful 
accasation.  C/.  also  Bilvagni,  D.,  La  Carte  e  la  Societd  Bomana  nei  ieecli  xviiL  t  xts. 
Firenze.  1882.  8^  8  torn. 
^  Symonds'  Renaiuance  in  Italy.  '  Pro  M.  Coelio  III. 
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Bat  on  the  other  hand,  the  accasationy  as  stated  by  Stefano 
Infessnra,  and  iterated  with  additional  saggestion  by  John  Addington 
Symonds,  is  an  exqaisite  example  of  a  detailed  and  circamstantial 
charge,  and  therefore  of  a  tangible  and  answerable  charge,  which 
historians  of  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Creighton  and  Professor  Pastor 
have  considered,  and  denounced  as  baseless.  It  here  is  specially 
iotreated  of,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  Infessara  and  Symonds 
as  being  unworthy  of  belief  (except  when  they  are  corroborated  by 
probability  or  by  proved  authority)  :  for  it  is  maintained  that  the 
man  or  woman,  who  would  make  use  of  such  a  weapon  for  the  grati- 
fication of  spite  or  grudge  or  indeed  for  any  cause  whatever,  should 
be  held  to  be  devoid  of  moral  principle,  unrestrained  by  conscientious 
scruple,  and  capable  of  any  iniquity. 

Stefano  Infessura,^  calling  himself  The  Scribe  of  the  Senate  and 
B)man  People,  records  the  accusation  against  Xystus  in  his  Diarium 
Rerum  Bomarum  (Ed.  Tommassini,  Boma,  1890),  pp.  155-6,  in  the 
followiug  terms  : 

"  —  et  quinta  hora  noctis  mortuus  est  Xystus.  Hie,  ut  fertur  vulgo, 
et  ezperientia  demonstravit,  puerorum  amator  et  sodomita  fuit ;  nam 
quid  fecerit  pro  pueris  qui  serviebant  ei  in  cubiculo  ezperientia  docet ; 
quibus  non  solum  multorum  millium  ducatorum  redditus  donavit,  verum 
cardinalatum  et  maguos  episcopatus  largiri  ausus  est.  nam,  cum  non 
propter  aliud,  ut  dicunt  quidam,  dilexisse  comitem  Hieronimum,  et  fratrem 
Petrum,  eius  germanum  ac  post  cardinalem  Stf  Xysti,  nisi  propter  sodo- 
miam  ?  quid  dicam  de  filio  tonsoris  ?  qui  puer  nondum  duodecim 
annorum  continuo  cum  eo  erat,  et  tot  et  tautis  divitiis,  bonis  fructibus, 
CL,  ut  dicitur,  magno  episcopatu  decoravit ;  quera,  ut  fei-tur,  volebat  ipsum 
cardinalatum,  contra  omne  genus  iustitiae,  etiam  in  pueritid  promovere  ; 
sed  Deus  destruxit  desiderium  suum." 

The  terms,  in  which  John  Addington  Symonds  fctatea  the  accusa- 
tion, are  that  Xystus 

''could  not  enjoy  life  without  some  youthful  prot^g^  about  his  person. 
So,  in  14G3,  he  made  his  valet,  a  lad  of  no  education  and  of  base  birth, 
Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Parma  at  the  age  of  twenty.  His  merit  was  the 
beauty  of  a  young  Olympian.  With  this  divine  gift  he  luckily  combined 
H  harmless  though  stupid  character."  ^ 

Let  the  evidence  be  noted,  upon  which  Stefano  Infessura  violated 

^  Truth  often  is  revealed  by  unconscious  indirections  ;  and  his  motive,  perhaps, 
maj  be  detected  in  the  italicised  words  of  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  on 
p.  158  of  his  Bcurrile  journal.  Nothing  exasperates  a  mediocre  journalist  so  much 
as  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  whose  acts  are  material  for  journalism,  and 
Infessura's  method  of  satiating  chagrin  is  bj  no  means  unique  : 

^ Hic'^  (%.€.,  Xystus)  **lit€rcUorum  et  bonos  mores  habentium"  (the  pharisaical 
concatenation   is   notable)  "inimicits,  solum   ill!   grati  eraht  mali.  quare  condita 
fuemnt,  nescitur  tamen  per  quem  multa  carmina  in  eum,  quae  sunt  ista,  videlicit : 
**  Leno  vorax  pathicus  meretrix  delator  adulter 
si  Romam  veniet,  illico  Croesus  erit. 
Paedico  insignis,  praedo  f  uriosus,  adulter 

exitiumque  Urbis,  pemitiesque  Dei. 
Qaude,  prisce  Nero,  superat  te  crimine  Xystus ; 
hie  scelus  omne  simul  clauditnr  et  vitium." 
^  Renaitianee  in  Italy,  I  327. 
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the  Divine  Cjmmandment,  Thou  sTialt  not  revile  the  gods,  nor  curse 
the  ruler  of  thy  people}  He  based  his  calamnies  on  snch  pretexts 
as  **  ut  fertur  vulgo,"  '*  ut  dicunt  quidam,"  "  ut  dicitur,"  "  nt  fertnr." 
It  is  trae  that  he  adjoined  to  these  "experientia  demonstravit/^ 
''  experientia  docet " :  bat  he  has  not  given  notes  of  the  experi- 
ment, nor  has  he  furnished  the  names  and  testimonies  of  credible 
witnesses.  His  accusation  confessedly  is  based  upon  the  gossip 
and  tittle-tattle  of  an  admirably  scandal-loving  court ;  and  on  this 
account  alone  it  might  bd  argued  that  a  writer,  who  shamelessly 
conceived  of  his  duty  as  historian  to  be  the  collection  and  the 
tabulation  of  kinaidic  on  dits,  is  unworthy  uf  general  acceptation; 
and  the  argument  should  gain  importance  from  the  fiEbot  that  these 
loathsome  calumnies,  which  bo  foolishly  have  been  set  down  as 
serious  history  and,  as  such,  embellished  with  definite  terms,  can  be 
refuted  with  perfect  and  convincing  facility. 

Xystus  P.  M.  IIII.  is  arraigned  as  naiSepaoTtiQ  and  Karcurvyoiv  (the 
terms  are  too  gross  to  be  detached  in  the  Roman  character  from 
their  context).  These  are  neither  synonymous  nor  essentially 
inclusive ;  and  Stefano  Infessura,  who  would  appear  to  have  held 
the  opinion  that  an  aged  sovereign  cannot  love  his  sisters'  children^ 
or  advance  his  nephews'  interests,  nisi  propter  an  unutterable  reason^ 
very  clearly  manifested  an  intention  to  proceed  on  the  second  term 
rather  than  on  the  first :  for  he  has  designated 

(a)  The  pueros  qui  serviebant  Ei  in  cubiculo,  whom  He  rewarded 
with  many  thousand  ducats,  bishoprics,  and  cardinalatures ; 

(b)  The  comitem  Hieronimum,  et  f ratrem  Petrum,  eius  germannm,^ 
ac  post  cardinalem  Sti  Xysti ; 

(c)  The  filium  tonsoris,  puerum  nondum  duodecim  annorum, 
whom  He  decorated  with  an  important  bishopric,  and  wished  to 
raise  etiam  in  pueritid,  to  the  cardinalature  contra  omne  genus 
iustitiae. 

Here  we  have  a  concise  accusation,  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  susceptible  at  least  of  trial.  Xystus  reigned  from  1471  to 
1484 ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a 
list  of  clerks  whom,  during  those  thirteen  years,  He  preconised  to 
bishoprics  :  but  His  Atti  Concistoricdi^  regarding  the  cardinals  whom 
He  pronounced,  easily  are  accessible  to  the  ingenious  student.  An 
inspection  of  this  category,  noting  the  ages  of  the  porporati  at  date 
of  creation  (where  it  is  possible  to  give  them)  will  throw  a  strange 
light  upon  that  unknown  son  of  the  barber  and  those  unnamed 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  whom  Stefano  Infessura  included  in  the 
episcopate  and  Sacred  College. 

1  Exodus  zxii.  23. 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  eins  germannm,  t.tf.,  own  brother  to  Girolamo,  or 
Eius  germanum,  t.c,  His  Own  child.  There  was  another  calumny,  emanating  from 
clerks  of  Ferrara,  to  the  effect  that  the  mother  of  Xystus  bore  this  Pietro  to  her 
son. 
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I. — At  the  Consistory  op  1471,  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.  renounced 
two  cardinals,  who  were : — 

(1)  Ginliano  della  Rovere,  Cardinal-Presbjter  of  the  Title  of 
San  Pietro  Ad  Vincula  ;  {he  was  the  first  Pontifical  Nephew, 
a  diabolic  plebeian  who  subsequently  became  Pope  under  the 
nanu  of  Julius  P.M.  11,^  a.d.  1503)  : 

(2)  Pietro  Riario,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  San  Sisto ; 
(cct.  25 ;  he  was  the  second  Pontifical  Nephew^. 

II. — At  the  Consistory  of  1473,  Xystne  P.M.  IIII.  renounced 
eight  cardinals,  who  were  : — 

(3)  Philippe  de  Levis,  Cardioal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santi 
Marcello  e  Pietro ;  {at.  38)  : 

(4)  Stefano  Nardini  of  Forli,  Cardinal -Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  Sant'  Adriano ;  {he  had  been  thirteen  years  Archhishop  oj 
Milan)  : 

(5)  Auxias  de  Podio  (Despuig),  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  San  Vitale  ;  {cd.  50)  : 

(6)  Pedro  Oonsalvo  de  Mendoza,  Cardinal  Presbyter  of  the 
Title  of  Santa  Maria  In  Domnica  ;  (cet  45)  : 

(7)  Giambattista  Cibo,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santa- 
Balbina ;  (he  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Innocent  P,M.. 
rilL,  A.D.  1484)  : 

(8)  Antoine  Venier,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santi 
Vito  e  Modesto ;  {cet.  51)  : 

(9)  Giovanni  Arcimboldi,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of 
Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo ;  (lie  had  been  preconised  Bishop  of 
Nocera  in  1468) : 

(10)  Filibert  Hugonet,  Cardinal- Presbyter  of  the  Title  of 
Santa  Lucia  In  Silice  ;  (he  was  a  Burgundian). 

III. — At  the  Consistory  of  1476,  Xystns  P.M.  IIII.  ascribed' 
five  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  were : — 

(11)  Jorge  da  Costa,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santi 
Marcello  e  Pietro  -}  {he  already  was  Archiishop  of  Lisbon)  : 

(12)  Charles  de  Bourbon  afn6,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  San  Martino  Ai  Monti  ;  {he  already  was  Archbishop  oj 
Lyons) : 

(13)  Pietro  Ferrici,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  San  Sisto ; 
{cet.  61) : 

(14)  Giambattista  Millini,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of 
Santi  Nereo  ed  Achilleo ;  {aU,  71) : 

^  Iteration  and  reiteration  of  these  Titular  Presbyteries  is  due  either  to  the  death 
or  promotion  of  the  previons  occupant.  As  well  as  the  three  ranks  of  Deacon-, 
PrMbyter-Zand  Bishop-Cardinal,  the  Tarious  Titles  themselves  are  of  higher  or  lower 
grade  ;  and  promotion  or  ezcluuige  will  cause  a  yaoancj. 
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(15)  Pierre  de  Foix  cadet,  Oardinal-Preflbyter  of  the  Title  of 
Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano ;   (pst,  27). 

nil. — At  the  Consistory  of  1477,  Xystua  P.M.  IIII.  renounced 
seven  cardinals^  who  were  : — 

(16)  Crifitoforo  della  Bovere,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  San  Vitale  ;  {cd.  42  ;  he  was  the  third  Pontifical  Nephew) : 

(17)  Girolamo  Basso  della  Boyere,  Cardinal -Presbyter  of  the 
Title  of  Santa  Balbina  ;  (he  was  the  fourth  Pontifical  Nephew) : 

(18)  Georgins  Hester  (or  Kesler),  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  Santa  Lucia  In  Silice  ;  (he  already  was  Bishop  o/Brixen) : 

(19)  Fra  Gabriele  Bangoni  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santi  Sergio  e  Bacco ;  (he 
was  Ablegate  to  Imp.  Caes.  Frid.  IIII,  Semper  Aug,  and  to 
King  Matthias  Corvimis  of  Hungary)  : 

(20)  Pietro  Foscari,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  San 
Niccolo  Inter  Imagines  ;  (lie  already  was  Bishop  of  Padua) : 

(21)  Don  Jnan  de  Aragona,  Cardinal-A  of  Sant'  Adriano; 
{cet.  14)  : 

(22)  Bafaele  Galeotto  Sansoni-Biarlo,  Cardinal-A  of  San  Giorgio 
In  Velum  Aureum  ;  (oit.  \6\  he  was  the  Pontifical  Chrand- 
Nepliexv). 

V. — At  the  Consistory  of  1478,  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.  nominated 
■jone  cardinal,  who  was  : — 

(23)  Domenico  della  Bovere,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  TiUe 
of  San  "Vitale  ;  (he  was  the  fifth  Pontifi>cal  Nephew,  and  already 
Abbot  of  Vercdli), 

VI. — At  the  Consistory  of  1480,  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.  renounced 
*ve  cardinals,  who  were  : — 

(24)  Paolo  Fregoso,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santa 
Anastasia ;  (he  already  was  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Genoa) : 

(25)  Cosmo  de'  Migliorati  Orsini,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the 
Title  of  Santi  Nereo  ed  Achiileo ;  (he  already  was  Archbishop 
of  Trani) : 

(26)  Fr6d6ric  de  Clany,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  San 
Vitale ;  (he  already  was  Bishop  of  Tournai)  : 

(27)  Giambattista  Sayelli,  Cardinal-A  of  Santi  Vito  e  Modesto; 
(cet.  62) : 

(28)  Giovanni  Colonna,  Cardinal-A  of  Santa  Maria  In  Aquiro  ; 
(cet.  23) : 

VII. — At  the  Consistory  of  1483,  Xystns  P.M.  IIII.  renonnoed 
five  cardinals,  who  were : — 

(29)  Giovanni  de'  Conti,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of 
Santi  Nereo  ed  Achiileo ;  ((et.  70)  : 
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(30)  Frdre  Eloy  de  Bourdeille  of  the  Religion  of  the  Friars 
Minor,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of  Santa  Lacia  In 
SiucE  ;  {pst.  77) : 

(31)  Jaan  Moles  de  Margaritis,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  San  Vitale ;  {cx:t.  79) : 

(32)  Giambattista  Orsini,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title  of 
Santa  Maria  In  Domnica  : 

(33)  Giangiaoomo  Solafenati,  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  Title 
of  San  Stefano  Ad  Monte  Ceuo  ;  (ad.  32). 

VIII. — At  the  Consistory  of  1485,  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.  renoanoed 
one  cardinal,  who  was : 

(34)  Ascanio  Maria  Sforza-Visconti,  Cardinal-A  of  Santi  Vito 
e  Modesto ;  {od.  39).i 

Analysis  will  cast  these  thirty -fonr  creatares  of  Xystas  into  three, 
classes : 

(a)  Those  of  whom  a  description  is  given,  bat  not  the  age : 
(&)  Those  of  whom  no  description  is  given,  nor  the  age : 
(c)  Those  whose  age  at  date  of  creation  is  given. 

Class  a  will  be  seen  to  contain  sundry  clerks,  who  obviously  were" 
decorated  with  the  galerum  vermiculum  in  reward  for  distinct 
achievement  as  ablegates,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots ;  or  who  sub- 
sequently succeeded  to  the  paparchy  and  wrote  their  own  names  in 
history;  or  who  were  foreigners  advanced  for  political  reasons. 
This  class  includes  Nos.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24, 
25,  26. 

Class  h  contains  two  names,  Nos.  17,  13,  to  which  neither  age 
nor  official  description  is  appended.  Both  of  these  creations  were 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  domestic  policy.  Cardinal  Girolamo  Bassa 
della  Bovere  was  a  Pontifical  Nephew,  and  was  adorned  with  the 
Sacred  Purple  in  his  turn  among  the  other  clerical  sons  of  the* 
Pope's  sisters.  Cardinal  Giambattista  Orsini  was  a  prince  of  that 
mighty  Boman  baronial  House,  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  (generally 
the  latter)  always  had  at  least  one  of  its  members  in  the  Sacred 
College.  In  any  case  the  tongue  of  calumny  is  not  wagged  at 
these. 

Class  c  contains  three  cardinals  aged  twenty-three,  twenty-five, 
twenty-seven,  (Nos.  28,  1,  15);  three  aged  thirty -two,  thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine,  (Nos.  33, 3, 34) ;  two  aged  forty-two,  forty-five,  (Nob.  16,6); 
two  aged  fifty,  fifty-one,  (Nos.  5,  8)  ;  two  aged  sixty-one,  sixty-two, 
(Nos.  13,  27)  ;  four  aged  seventy,  seventy-one,  seventy-seven,  seventy- 
nine,  (Nos.  29,  19,  30,  31).     It  also  contains  two  cardinals  aged 

^  This  category  is  compiled  from  CiaccoDJ  et  Oldoini  VHtu  Pont.  Ram,  III.,  42-8S. 
(Ed.  Rom.  1677.) 
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foarteen  years  and  sixteen  years  respectively  (Nos.  21,22).  CardinalDon 
Joan  de  Aragona  was  a  son  of  King  Don  Ferrando  I.  of  Naples.  The 
Royal  HoQEes  of  Barope  always  could  have  their  janior  ecions,  the 
fools  of  the  family,  fitted  with  scarlet  hats  upon  the  mere  request 
Cardinal  Bafaelo  Oaleotto  Sansoni-Biario  was  the  Pontifical  Grand- 
Nephew.  His  ancle,  Count  Girolamo  Riario,  persuaded  his  Grand- 
Uncle,  Xystus  P.M.  nil.,  to  include  the  adolescent  among  the 
Fathers,  in  order  that  he  might  be  used  as  a  tool  in  the  ghastly 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  1478,  he  (Rafaele)  being  a  student  of  the 
university  of  Pisa  at  that  time.  It  may  be  observed  that  neither  of 
these  cardinal-deacons  was  a  ''  page  of  the  bed-chamber,"  or  a  *'  eon 
of  the  barber." 

It  will  be  evident  that  not  one  of  the  cardinals  created  by 
Xystus  can  be  identified  with  the  puelli  delicati  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made;  and  so  the  first  and  third  portions  of  Stefano 
Infessura's  accusation  may  be  cast  into  that  conluvies  which  is  their 
.proper  situation. 

But,  in  the  second  portion,  impudically  shrieks  this  Scribe 
of  the  Senate  and  Roman  People,  why  did  Xy&tus  show  favour 
to  ''  comitem  Hieronimum,  et  fratrem  Petrum,  eius  germanam,  ac 
post  cardinalem  Stf.  Xysti,  nisi  propter  Bodomiam  ? "  If  Stefano 
Infessura  did  not  know,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  those  odious  words 
in  his  journal,  he  will  know  now,  after  a  sojourn  of  four  hundred  years 
and  more  in  Another  Place.  Count  Girolamo  and  his  brother  Pietro 
were  not  suitable.  They  were  adult  men,  and  not  puerculi  In  no 
sense  can  they  be  classed  among  the  iracyi/fa  of  whom  Stefano 
Infessura  in vi<H()U8ly  raved.  Count  Girolamo  Riario  was  a  rufiSanly 
brigand  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  husband  of  Madonna  Catarina 
Sforza-Visconi .  He  was  of  a  hybrist  imperious  habit;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  whatever  favours,  in  the  way  of  fiefs  or  ducats,  he 
obtained  from  his  uncle  the  Pontiff  (Who  really  wanted  to  love  him 
but  was  repelled  by  his  hyperenoreontose  manners),  were  obtained 
by  means  of  something  not  unlike  intimidation.  His  brother, 
Pietro  Riario,  was  a  learned  and  very  ambitious  Franciscan  friar  of 
an  equally  disagreeable  character,  who  had  studied  at  Venice  (where 
he  subsequently  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy),  Padua,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  Siena,  and  Ferrara.  He  was  Minister-General  ^  of  the 
Religion  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  for  the  province  of  Rome  ;  and  he 
had  been  prefect  of  the  cell  to  his  Uncle  at  the  latter's  election  to 
the  pontifical  throne  in  the  Conclave  of  1471.  He  already  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  (wh'chme.  ns  more  in  Italy  than  in  England, 
and  meant  a  very  great  deal  more  in  Italy  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
even  than  in  Italy  of  the  Twentieth) ;  and,  that  his  Uncle,  having 

^  In  the  Religion  of  St.  Francis,  the  higher  the  rank  the  more  seivile  Is  the  title 
«  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  let  him  be  your  miniater  ;  and  whosoever  will 
*be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  yoor  servant,"  (St.  Matt.  zz.  26,  27,)  is  obserred  to 
the  letter. 
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heard  the  momentoaB  words  addressed  to  Himself  as  the  formula  of 
His  incoronatioQ,  Accipe  tiaram^  tribus  coivnis  omatum,  et  scias  Te 
esse  FcUrem  principum  et  regum,  JRectorem  orbiSj  in  terra  Vicarivm 
Salvatoris  nostri  Jesus  Christie  immediately  should  proceed  to  adorn 
His  nephew  and  former  chaplain  with  the  Title  of  San  Sisto,  the 
Patriarchy  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence,  is 
a  perfectly  natural  and  usual  piece  of  nepotism,  of  course  perfectly 
indefensible,  but  altogether  untainted  by  Stefano  Infessura's  akathartic 
insinuation. 

There  remains  the  "  valet "  created  by  John  Addington  Symonds, 
the  'Mad  of  no  education  and  of  base  birth/'  whose  '*  merit  was  the 
beauty  of  a  young  Olympian/*  who  was  nominated  ''  Cardinal  and 
Bishop  of  Parma  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  1463."  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  why  he  is  called  a  ''  lad/'  if  he  were  twenty  years  old:  for  the 
word  inaccurately  is  applied  to  a  male  human  animal  after  his  sev^en- 
teenth  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  why  the  peculiar  epith^-t  of 
the  Diespiter  so  loosely  is  applied  to  him :  though  certainly  the  comic 
writers  applied  it  to  Perikles.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  identify  him 
with  Stefano  Infessura's  *'  pages  of  the  bed-chamber,"  a  situation 
which  his  age  ''  of  twenty  years  "  would  render  improbable.  But  it 
is  possible  to  say  that,  (in  theory),  *'  base  birth "  does  not  count 
against  a  man  in  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Boman 
Church,  whose  first  paparch  was  a  plebeian  fisherman.  And  it  is 
possible  to  say  that  the  moUific  suggestion,  ingeniously  detached 
from  proof^  which  underlies  the  statement  '^  his  merit  was  the  beauty 
of  a  young  Olympian  "  is  inadmissible  as  a  serious  contribution  to 
history.  And  also,  to  the  confusion  of  John  Addington  Symonds,  it 
is  possible  to  affirm  that  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.  created  no  '^  cardinal " 
at  all,  preconised  no  ''Bishop  of  Parma"  at  all,  "in  1463"  {Be* 
naissance  in  Italy,  I.  327),  for  the  astoundiug  reason  that  that  Pontiff 
did  not  begin  to  reign  until  eight  years  later  in  1471. 

Throughout  the  stupendous  work  from  which  this  calumny  (i.e., 
false  OS  distinct  from  true  slander)  is  taken,  John  Addington 
Symonds  has  shown  an  agile  ineptitude  for  recording  gossip  in 
preference  to  fact :  although  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  cases  where 
the  facts  possess  more  elements  of  probability  than  the  fictions  of 
professional  squibbers,  libellers,  and  lampoonists,  he  introduces  the 
said  fact  in  a  reluctant  foot-note,  invariably  to  the  entire  confutation 
of  the  fictions  in  his  text,  e.g.y  the  death  of  Alexander  P.M.  VI. 
(L  865)  and  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (I.  457).  But,  in  the 
present  case,  no  foot-note  confutes  gratuitous  calumny. 

And  yet,  when  naked  truth  is  the  object  of  the  historian,  this 
**  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Parma "  so  very  easily  is  identified ;  and, 
with  his  identification,  comes  complete  exposure  of  the  malice  (or 
imbecility)  of  the  disgraceful  accusation.  The  sober  fact  is  that  it 
was  Giangiacomo  Sclafenati  of  Milan,  who  was  preconised  Bishop 
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of  Parma,  and  pronounced  Cardinal-Presbyter  of  the  title  of  San  . 
Stefano  Ad^  Monte  Cdio^  by  Xystus  P.M.  IIII.,  not  in  1463,  but  in 
the  Seventh  Creation  of  1483.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having 
been  a  ''valet."  He  was  a  pontifical  chamberlain  (cnbicalarins). 
holding  a  minor  office  exactly  similar  to  that  held  at  the  date  of 
writing  by  Monsignor  Hart  well  de  la  Garde  Griseel],  M.A.,  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  whose  official  style  is  given  on  his  book- 
plate as  CubicidaHus  Jwnoris  decurialis  ab  ense  et  lacema  PorUificis 
Maximif  and  whom  no  one  would  dream  of  denominating  the  *'  valet " 
of  Leo  P.M.  XIII.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  Cardinal  Sclafenati  s 
'*  base  birth."  Ciacconius  says  ''  ex  humili "  (which  only  malice  or 
imbecility  would  render  ''base*'):  but  Oldoinus  cites  numerous 
authorities  who  say  "ex  nobili  genere";  and  indeed  the  name 
Sclafenati  is  a  gentle  name,  and  might  be  a  noble  plural,  (c/I 
Savelli,  Lancellotti,  Medici,  Orsini,  Cesarini,  Cenci^  Sanseverini, 
Cajetani,  Visconti,  Manfredi,  &c.,)  and  even  the  indication  of 
honourable  (because  legitimatised)  bastardy,  the  preposition  <'di" 
preceding  the  paternal  full-name  (e.g.,  Giangiacomo  di  Francesco 
Sclafenati,  cf.  Tommaso  di  Criatoforo  Fini^)  is  absent  altogether. 
Further,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  following  record  of  his  death, 
Cardinal  Sclafenati  was  not  a  "lad  (sic)  of  twenty  "  but  a  man  of 
thirty-two,  at  the  date  of  his  creation,  and  owed  his  elevation  to 
other  and  nobler  nataral  gifts  than  the  mere  corporeal.  An 
inchanting  little  picture  of  him  subconsciously  is  given  in  his 
inchanting  epitaph,  the  work  of  his  afiectionate  brother  Madonno 
Filippo  Sclafenati^  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  of 
Malta.  It  is  a  miniature,  unique,  and  precious  as  an  intaglio, 
which  needed  no  re-cutting  at  the  hands  of  John  Addington 
Symonds : 

Chr.  ►J^  Sal. 

Jo.  Jacobo  Sclafenato  Mediolan.  Divi  Stephani  in  Coelio  s.b  e. 
Presbytero  Cardinali  Parmen.  ab  ingexium  fidem  solertiam  caeteras 

ANIMI  et  corporis  DOTES  1  XySTO  IIII  PoNT.  MaX.  INTER  PAT  RES  RELATO 
AC  FORTUNIS  UNDECUMQUE  ORNATO  QUEI8  PERPETUA  M0DE5T1A  INCOMPARA- 
BILIQUE  INTEGRITATE  GNARITER  ANN08  XIIII  FUNCTO.  PhILIPPUS  EQ.  OrD. 
HiER.  FRATRICOC0RDIS8.  NATO  IIII  IDUS  SePT.  MCCCCLI  MORTUO  VI  Idi:& 
DeCEMBR.  MIIID.  MOERENS  B.M.  POSUIT. 

The  suggestion  is  pretended  that  this  particular  accosation,  when 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  proofs  susceptible  of  the  severest  and  most 
stringent  cognition,  logically  should  reflect  more  shame  on  tb« 
accuser  than  on  the  accused.  It  is  too  periculous  a  weapon  to  le 
used  casually,  or  in  idle  sport.  Its  miasma  is  too  deadly  to  be 
spread  abroad  at  random.  The  plea  of  carelessness^  wanton  or 
deliberate,  is  invalid ;  and  may  not  be  urged  to  excuse  the  serious 
writer  of  history,  whose  craft  is  an  Exact  Science,  in  which  certain 

^  This  painter  is  vnlgarlj  known  by  his  nickname  Ma8olino= Pretty  Tommr. 
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few  things  are  known  for  certain  reasons,  and  can  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  facts,  certain  other  things  partly  are  known,  and  can  be 
stated  under  the  head  of  probabilities,  while  the  huge  majority  of 
things  remain  nnknown  because  untested  or  undiscovered.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  writer  of  history  must  be  content  to  have  his 
general  credibility,  his  bona  fides,  ganged  by  this  standard  :  that,  if 
he  make  this  charge^  he  either  must  drive  it  home,  or  must  accept  the 
suspicion  of  hnving  heen  actuated  hy  m^icious  intent  or  hy  natural  bias  ; 
and  malice  and  bias  are  disqualifications  in  an  historian. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  inaccaracy  of  Stefano  Infeasura  and  John 
Addington  Symonds  in  the  present  case  of  Xystas  P.M.  HIT.,  it  is 
claimed  that  these  writers  have  deserved  to  have  their  bona  fides 
doubted,  and  their  respective  histories  subjected  to  minute  corrobora- 
tion by  saoh  credible  authorities  as  those  adumbrated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  essay,  before  they  can  be  included  among  reliable  and  veridical 
(because  oonscientioos)  historians. 

And,  if  this  predicament  be  assigned  to  Stefano  Infessura  and 
John  Addington  Symonds  in  the  case  of  Xjstas  P.M.  IIII.^ 
it  also  mast  be  assigned  to  Giangiovio  Pontano^  in  the  case  of 
Sigismondo  Malatebta  and  his  own  son  Roberto ;  to  Andrea 
Dati^  in  the  case  of  Canon  Angelo  Ambrogini  (called  Poliziano) 
and  Giovanni  and  Giulio  de'  Medici,  with  reference  to  the  verses 
'EpioriKov  Au}pi(TTty  'EptoTiKov  TTzpl  Tov  \pv(TOKVfioVy  Eic  Tov  TTalSa  ;^  to 
Francesco  Gaicciardini  ^  in  the  case  of  the  Borgia  and  Astorgio  and 
Gianevanglista  Manf redi ;  to  Benedetto  Varchi  ^  in  the  case  of  Duke 
Pierluigi  Farnese  of  Parma  and  Bishop  Cs)simo  Gaeri  da  Pistoja  of 
Fano ;  and  also  it  must  be  assigned  to  all  writers  who,  in  any  age, 
have  followed  their  example.  The  charge^  when  made,  must  he 
proved  to  the  uttermost^  by  direct  and  positive  as  distinct  from  cir- 
cnmstantial  evidence,  on  pain  of  the  accuser.    The  unproved  suspicion, 

*  Opera.  Venetiis  in  aedibas  Aldi,  mdxviii.  De  Immanitatc  quae  versatur  circa 
rentream  voluptatem, 

*  Cited  in  Memvjiana  I[II.  122.  (His  poems  were  printed  io  Florence  in  1546 
in  so.) 

'  Toese  verses  are  contained  in  a  sobrare  book  called  Cannina  Quinquc  lUustrium 
Pottarum,  pablished  at  Bergamo  in  1753,  and  adorned  with  the  following  definite 
Imprimatnr  : — 

**  Noi  Riformatori  dello  Studio  di  Padova.  Avendo  veduto  per  la  Fede  di  revisione 
ed  approvazione  del  P.  F.  Andrea  fionfadio  Inquisitor-Generale  del  S.  Offizio  di 
Berffamo  nel  Libro  intitolato  Carmina  Quinque  Illustrium  Pottarum,  Petri  Bemhi^ 
Andratae  Naugerj,  BaltfuissarU  Castiulionjy  Joanniz  Came,  ct  Anfjcli  Pditiani ;  additis 
Jacobi  Saddeti,  !S.R,E.  Cardinalit  Cnrminibut ;  Joannis  Baptistac  Amaltei  quinquc 
BtUcttsnniis  Edogis ;  Bcnedicti  Lampridj  ct  M,  AntonJ  Flaminj  meditis  quibusdam  :  etc.  : 
non  y*  esser  co»'  alcana  contra  la  S.  Fede  Cattolica  ;  e  parimente  per  att estate  del 
Sagretario  Nostro,  nieote  contro  Preucipi,  e  bnoni  costumi ;  concediamo  Licenza  a 
PiHro  Lanedotti  Stampntorc  di  Bcrr/amo,  che  po-sa  es^ere  stampato,  osservando  gll 
ordini  in  materia  di  stampe,  e  prebcntando  le  solite  copic  alie  Publiche  Librerie  di 
Veneda  e  di  Padova. 

-Dat.  U  17  Maggio  1753.  (Gio.  £">*>  Proc.  Rif. 

(Barbon.  Morosini  Cav.  Proc.  Rif. 
(Alvise  Mocenigo  4.  Cav.  Proc.  Rif. 

^'Registrato  in  Libro  a  C.  ii.  al  n.  68.  Gio.  Girolamo  Zuccato.    Segr. 

«  Khistoria  d'ltalia.     Ed.  Mil.  v.,  26. 

*  Storia  Fiorentina.    Ed.  Mil  xvi.,  zvii. 
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assidaoasly  disseminated  by  the  venomous  tongue  of  man,  of  woman 
or  of  clerk,  aseiduoasly  tabulated  by  the  venomoos  pen  of  BcribeB 
like  Stefano  Infessura  and  John  Addington  Symonds,  must  be 
regarded  solely  as  an  emanation  of  a  kopriematose  imagination,  and 
shovid  be  made  to  recoU  upon  its  own  inventor  or  dissemincUor  with 
everlasting  shame.  Geuius  and  rank,  for  centurieB,  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  handful  of  ordurous  journalistic  mediocrities,  whom 
modern  writers  contentedly  follow  because  they  are  antique  and 
remote.  It  is  for  the  Twentieth  Century  to  devise  some  test,  some 
standard,  whereby  a  certain  approximation  to  historical  trnth  may 
become  attainable.  The  criteriou,  which  herein  has  been  adopted, 
in  all  humility  is  pretended  for  examination. 

Frederick  William  Rolfe. 


1903. 


THE   HUMOUR  OF   RUSKIN. 


Of  the  maay  aspects  of  Raskin's  genius,  his  gift  of  humoar  has 
received  the  least  notice.  In  a  letter  of  advice  to  some  schoolgirls, 
he  coanselled  them  to  ''cherish,  without  straining,  the  natural 
powers  of  jest  in  others  and  yourselves ; "  and,  in  his  own  life,  he 
practised  what  he  preached.  Even  in  his  later  years,  which  were 
,  years  of  broken  health,  and  full  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  he 
preserved  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  among  his  friends  was  often 
given  to  fun  and  playfulness.  His  works  of  all  periods  show  a  strong 
sense  of  humour,  often  of  a  very  subtle  kind.  He  was  apt  to  dis- 
cover delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  words;  his  illustrations  and 
similes  are  happy  and  striking ;  the  epithets  which  he  applies  to 
persons  and  things  are  often  very  amusing ;  while  he  is  unrivalled 
in  his  powers  of  satire  and  irony.  We  can  scarcely  read  a  dozen 
pages  of  any  work  of  his  without  coming  across  instances  of  his 
humorous  fancy. 

With  so  wide  a  field  before  one^  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know 
how  to  proceed  in  the  selection  of  examples.  We  might  take  almost 
any  work  at  random,  and  note  the  facetias  as  they  arise,  but  a  wider 
selection  may  be  more  interesting. 

The  first  illustration  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the  passage  in 
FoTs  Clavigera^  in  which  Ruekin  contrasts  his  early  with  his  later 
styles  of  writing : 

"  People  used,"  he  says,  *'  to  call  me  a  good  writer  then  ;  now  they  say 
I  can't  write  at  all ;  because,  for  instance,  if  I  think  anybody's  house  is 
on  fire,  I  only  say,  '  Sir,  your  house  is  on  fire  ' ;  whereas  formerly  I  used 
to  say,  '  Sir,  the  house  in  which  you  probably  passed  the  delightful  days  of 
youth  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,'  and  everybody  used  to  like  the  effect 
of  the  two  p^B  in  '  probably  passed,'  and  of  the  two  d's  in  '  delightful 
days.'"! 

Humorous  descriptions  and  epithets  are  plentifully  sprinkled 
throughout  his  works ;  most  abundantly  in  Fors  Clavigera,  its  dis- 
cursive style  giving  frequent  opportunity  for  the  display  of  wit. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  mots^  taken  at  random.  Tinned  meat  he  calls 
«  mummy  food  " ;  a  star-fish,  '*  the  pentagonal  and  absorbent  Adam 
and  Eve  who  were  your  ancestors,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin " ;  a 
clown  18  ''  an  artist  in  tumbling,  and  in  painting  with  white  and 
red  " ;  he  speaks  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  as  ''  that  omniscient 

*  Letter  23,  p.  8. 
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divine,  whose  Manual  of  English  Literature  has  just  been  pnblished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  all-and-sundry-scient  Mr.  T.  R.  Green, 
M.A.  "  ;  he  deplores  that  the  world  has  only  gathered  from  the  work 
of  Goethe  "a  luscious  story  of  seduction,  and  daintily  singable 
devilry  "  ;  he  defines  ''  the  false  religions  of  all  nations  and  times  as 
attempts  to  cozdn  God  out  of  His  salvation  at  the  lowest  price ; 
while  His  inquisition  of  the  accounts  it  is  supposed,  may  by  proper 
tact  be  diverted." 

Letter  41  of  Fors  begins  by  telling  his  readers  some  of  his  recent 
experiences  at  Rome.  He  knelt  near  a  poor  Campagna  herdsman^ 
as  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  passed  by,  though  he  did  not  venture 
so  near  to  the  line  of  march  as  the  native : 

"  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  was  shy  of  the  rose-bestrewn  path  myself ;  for 
the  crowd  waiting  at  the  side  of  it  had  mixed  up  the  rose-leaves  with 
spittle  so  richly  as  to  make  quite  a  pink  pomatum  of  them.  And,  indeed^ 
the  living  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  in  any  manner  bestir  them- 
selves here  among  the  temples — whether  of  Roman  gods  or  Christian 
saints — have  merely  and  simply  the  two  great  operations  upon  them  of 
filling  their  inneruio^t  adyta  with  dung,  and  making  their  pavements 
slippery  with  spittle  ;  the  Pope's  new  tobacco  manufactory  under  the 
Palatine — an  intinitely  more  important  object  now,  in  all  views  of  Rome 
from  the  west,  than  either  the  Palatine  or  the  Capitol — ^greatly  aiding  and 
encouraging  this  special  form  of  lustration ;  while  the  still  more  ancient 
documents  of  Egyptian  religion — the  obelisks  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,and 
of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's — are  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  obelisks  of  our 
English  religion,  lately  elevated  in  full  view  from  the  Pincian  and  the 
Montorio,  with  smoke  coming  out  of  the  top  of  them." 

Ruskin's  word  pictures  of  natural  scenery  are  nnrivalled  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  His  appreciation  of  nature  made  him 
more  than  impatient  of  tbe  deadness  of  perception  in  the  old 
masters  of  landscape.  This  is  how  he  describes  a  composition  of 
Claude's : 

"  The  foreground  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and  perfect  forest  scenery, 
with  a  dance  of  peasants  by  a  brook  side ;  quite  enough  subject  to  form^ 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  impressive  and  complete  picture.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  we  have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life ;  a  man 
with  some  bulls  and  goats  tumbling  headforemost  into  the  water,  owing  to 
some  sudden  paralytic  affection  of  all  their  legs.  Even  this  group  is  one 
too  many ;  the  shepherd  had  no  business  to  drive  his  flock  so  near  the 
dancers,  and  the  dancers  will  certainly  frighten  the  cattle.  But  when  we 
look  further  into  the  picture,  our  feelings  receive  a  sudden  and  violent 
shock  by  the  unexpected  appearance,  amongst  things  pastoral  and  musical^ 
of  the  military ;  a  number  of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  on  hobby-horses. 
with  a  leader  on  foot,  apparently  encouraging  them  to  make  an  immediate 
and  decisive  charge  on  the  musicians.  Beyond  the  soldiers  is  a  circular 
temple,  in  exceedingly  bad  repair,  and  close  beside  it,  built  against  its  very 
walls,  a  neat  water-mill  in  full  work.  By  the  mill  flows  a  large  river  with 
a  weir  all  across  it.  The  weir  has  not  been  made  for  the  mill  (for  that 
receives  its  water  from  the  hills  by  a  trough  carried  over  the  temple),  but 
is  particularly  ugly  and  monotonous  in  its  line  of  fall,  and  the  water  below 
forms  a  dead-looking  pond,  on  which  some  people  are  fishing  in  punts. 
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The  banks  of  this  river  resemble  in  contour  the  later  geological  formations 
Around  London,  constituted  chiefly  of  broken  pots  and  oyster-shells.  At 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  water-side  stands  a  city,  composed  of 
twenty -five  round  towers  and  a  pyramid.  Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome 
bridge;  beyond  the  bridge,  part  of  the  Campagna,  with  fragments  of 
aqueducts ;  beyond  the  Campagna,  the  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  left, 
the  cascades  of  Tivoli."  * 

Then  follow  a  description  of  some  of  the  scenery  that  Claude  has 
caricatured,  commencing  with  an  impressive  picture  of  the  Cam- 
pagna; and  further  detailed  criticism  in  the  vein  of  the  extract 
above  given. 

Raskin  was  often  impatient  of  modem  educational  publications. 
This  is  his  criticism  of  the  map  of  France  in  The  Harrow  Atlas  oj 
Modern  Geography: 

'*  I  found,''  he  says,  "  the  only  clearly  visible  and  the  only  accurately 
delineated  things  in  it  were  the  railroads !  To  begin  with,  there  are  two 
Mont  Blancs,  of  which  the  free-born  British  boy  may  take  his  choice. 
Written  at  some  distance  from  the  biggest  of  them,  in  small  italics,  are 
words,  *  Grand  St.  Bernard,*  which  the  boy  cannot  but  suppose  to  refer  to 
some  distant  locality ;  but  neither  of  the  Mont  Blancs,  each  represented 
as  a  circular  pimple,  is  engraved  with  anything  like  the  force  and  shade 
of  the  Argonne  Hills  about  Bar-le-Duc,  while  the  southern  chain  of  the 
hills  of  Burgundy  is  similarly  represented  as  greatly  more  elevated  than 
the  Jura.  Neither  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Loire,  nor  Seine  is  visible  except 
with  a  lens  :  nor  is  any  boundary  of  province  to  be  followed  by  the  eye ; 
patches  of  feeble  yellow  and  pale  brown,  dirty  pink  and  grey,  and  uncer* 
tain  green,  melt  into  each  other  helplessly  across  wrigglings  of  inflnitesimal 
dots  ;  while  the  railways,  not  merely  black  lines,  but  centipede  or  myriapede 
caterpillars,  break  up  all  France,  as  if  it  were  crackling  clay,  into  senseless 
and  shapeless  divisions,  in  which  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  from  the  rest 
even  the  great  lines  of  railway  themselves,  nor  any  relative  magnitudes 
of  towns,  nor  even  their  places  accurately — the  measure  of  nonsense  and 
misery  being  filled  up  by  a  mist  of  multitudinous  names  of  places  never 
heard  of,  much  less  spoken  of,  by  any  human  being  ten  miles  out  of 
them."' 

The  criticisms  of  this  map  are  followed  by  some  suggestions  on 
proper  map  making,  and  a  plea  for  the  construction  of  historical 
maps.  "The  historical  maps  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  of 
every  oonntry  in  soocessive  centuries ;  the  state  of  things  in  the 
nineteenth  century  being  finally  simplified  into  a  general  brown  fog, 
intensified  to  blackness  over  the  manufacturing  centres." 

He  takes  up  his  parable  again  in  A  Joy  for  liver  with  reference  to 
illoBtrationa  of  classical  life  in  school  books;  and  suggests  the 
•decoration  of  schools  with  historical  paintings,  representing  events 
as  ihey  probably  occurred,  with  correct  costumes,  accessories,  &c. 

"  Now,'*  he  says,  *'  the  use  of  your  decorative  paintings  would  be,  in 
myriads  of  ways,  to  animate  their  history  for  them.  ...  Is  it  a  question 
^f  classical  dress — what  a  tunic  was  like,  or  a  chlamys,  or  a  peplus  ?     At 

*  Modem  PairUcn,  pref.  p.  zxxvi. 
•  Fori  Clavigtra^  letter  95,  pp.  265-6. 
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this  day  you  have  to  point  to  some  vile  woodcut,  in  the  middle  of  a  dic- 
tionary page,  representing  the  thing  hung  upon  a  stick ;  but  then  yoa 
would  point  to  a  hundred  figures  wearing  the  actual  dress,  in  its  fiery 
colours,  in  all  actions  of  various  stateliness  or  strength ;  you  would  under- 
stand at  once  how  it  fell  round  the  people's  limbi  as  they  stood,  how  it 
drifted  from  their  shoulders  as  they  went,  how  it  veiled  their  faces  as  they 
wept,  how  it  covered  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle." ' 

That  Raskin  was  greatly  out  of  sympathy  with  modern  cinliaa- 
tion,  and  what  is  called  ''  progress/'  is  known  to  everybody.  Many 
persons  imagine  that  this  was  a  development  of  crabbed  old  age ; 
bat  in  some  of  his  earliest  works  he  expressed  himself  strongly  ou 
the  subject.  In  the  chapter  on  '^  The  Moral  of  Landscape  "  in  ihe 
fourth  part  of  Modern  PaiivterSy  he  says : 

''  The  great  mechanical  impulses  of  the  age,  of  which  most  of  us  are 
so  proud,  are  a  mere  passing  fever,  half-speciilative,  half -childish.  People 
will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to  anything  can  no  more  be  laid  in 
iron  than  they  can  in  dust ;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  no  royal  roads  to  any- 
where worth  going  to — I  mean,  so  far  as  the  things  to  be  obtained  are  in 
any  way  estimable  in  terms  of  price.  .  .  .  '  Well,  but  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  so  useful  for  communicating  knowledge  to  savage  nations.' 
Yes,  if  you  have  any  to  give  them.  If  you  know  nothing  btU  railroads,  and 
can  communicate  nothing  but  aqueous  vapour  and  gunpowder — what  then  ? 
But  if  you  have  any  other  thing  than  those  to  give,  then  the  railroad  is  of 
use  only  because  it  communicates  that  other  thing ;  and  the  question  is — 
what  that  other  thing  may  be.  Is  it  religion  ?  I  believe  if  we  had  really 
wanted  to  communicate  that,  we  could  have  done  it  in  less  than  1800  years 
without  steam.  Most  of  the  good  religious  communication  that  I  remem- 
ber has  been  done  on  foot ;  and  it  cannot  be  easily  done  faster  than  at 
foot  pace.  Is  it  science  ?  But  what  science-— of  motion,  meat,  and  medi- 
cine ?  Well,  when  you  have  moved  your  savage,  fed  him  with  white  bread, 
and  shown  him  how  to  set  a  limb — what  next  ?  Follow  out  that  question. 
Suppose  every  obstacle  overcome ;  give  your  savage  every  advantage  of 
civilisation  to  the  full;  suppose  that  you  have  put  the  Red  Indian  in 
tight  shoes ;  taught  the  Chinese  how  to  make  Wedgwood's  ware,  and  to 
paint  it  with  colours  that  will  rub  off;  and  persuad^  all  Hindoo  women 
that  it  is  more  pious  to  torment  their  husbands  into  graves  than  to  bom 
themselves  at  the  burial — what  next  ?  Gradually  thinking  on  from  point 
to  point,  we  shall  come  to  perceive  that  all  true  happiness  and  noblenes 
are  near  us,  and  yet  neglected  by  us ;  and  that  till  we  have  learned  bow 
to  be  happy  and  noble  we  have  not  much  to  tell,  even  to  Bed  Indians." 

Ruskin  held  the  teachings  of  orthodox  political  economy  in 
Bcomfnl  contempt,  and  ponred  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  and  the 
inexhaustible  fountains  of  his  satire  and  irony,  upon  ita  professors. 
Some  of  his  criticisms  are  both  shrewd  and  witty.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  analysis  of  Professor  Fawcett's  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
interest  (abridged  '*  from  the  French  ")  in  the  first  nnmber  of  Fon 
Clavigera.  The  story  goes  that  a  carpenter,  James,  made  himself  a 
plane  to  facilitate  his  labours,  he  having  previously  possessed  only 
such  rough  tools  as  a  hatchet,  saw,  and  hammer.     His  neighbour, 

1  Pp.  128-9,  3rd  edition. 
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William,  sees  the  advantage  thas  gained  by  the  ingenious  James,  and 
borrows  the  plane  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returns  the 
plane  to  James,  or  rather  a  new  one,  as  the  first  is  worn  out,  with  a 
plank  in  addition  for  its  use.  ^'The  plane  is  the  symbol  of  all 
capital  (says  the  writer)  and  the  plank  of  all  interest." 

'*  If  this  be  an  abridgment,"  says  Ruskin, ''  what  a  graceful  piece  of 
highly  wrought  literature  the  original  story  must  be  I  I  take  the  liberty 
of  abridging  it  a  little  more. 

"  James  makes  a  plane,  lends  it  to  William  on  1st  of  January  for  a  year. 
William  gives  him  a  plank  for  the  loan  of  it,  wears  it  out,  and  makes 
another  for  James,  which  he  gives  him  on  Slst  December.  On  1st  January 
he  again  borrows  the  new  one,  and  the  arrangement  is  repeated  con- 
tinuously. The  position  of  William  therefore  is,  that  he  makes  a  plane 
every  81st  of  December,  lends  it  to  James  till  the  next  day,  and  pays 
James  a  plank  annually  for  the  privilege  of  lending  it  to  him  on  that 
evening.  This,  in  future  investigations  of  capital  and  interest,  we  will 
caU,  if  you  please,  '  the  position  of  William.' " 

And,  as  ''  the  position  of  William,"  the  illustration  is  referred  to 
again  and  again. 

Unto  this  Last  furnishes  us  with  many  other  subtle  and  humorous 
ditioiBms  of  Political  Economy,  as  it  is  taught.  In  the  Preface 
(p.  xL)  he  quotes  Mill's  remark  that  ''  Every  one  has  a  notion, 
sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by 
wealth.  ...  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  aim  at 
metaphysical  nicety  of  definition." 

Upon  which  apology  for  want  of  definition  Ruskin  remarks : 

"  Metaphysical  nicety  we  assuredly  do  not  need ;  but  physical  nicety 
and  logical  accuracy,  with  respect  to  a  physical  subject,  we  as  assuredly 
do. 

*'  Suppose  the  subject  of  inquiry,  instead  of  being  House-law  (Oikon- 
omia),  had  been  Star-law  (Astronomia),  and  that,  ignoring  distinction 
between  stars  fixed  and  wandering,  as  here  between  wealth  radiant  and 
wealth  reflective,  the  writer  had  begun  thus :  *  Every  one  has  a  notion, 
sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  stars. 
Metaphvsical  nicety  in  the  definition  of  a  star  is  not  the  object  of  this 
treatise  — the  essay  so  opened  might  yet  have  been  far  more  true  in  its 
final  statements,  and  a  thousand-fold  more  serviceable  to  the  navigator, 
than  any  treatise  on  wealth,  which  founds  its  conclusions  on  the  popular 
conception  of  wealth,  can  ever  become  to  the  economist." 

On  the  means  of  attaining  wealth,  we  have  a  piece  of  somewhat 
grim  satire  at  page  76 : 

"There  are  many  sciences,  as  well  as  many  arts,  of  getting  rich.. 
PoiBoning  people  of  large  estates  was  one  employed  largely  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  adulteration  of  food  of  people  of  small  estates  is  one  employed 
largely  now.  The  ancient  and  honourable  Highland  method  of  blackmail, 
the  more  modem  and  less  honourable  system  of  obtaining  goods  on  credit, 
and  the  other  variously  improved  methods  of  appropriation — which,  in 
major  and  minor  scales  of  industry,  down  to  the  most  artistic  pocket- 
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picking,  we  owe  to  recent  genius — all    come  under  the  general  head  of 
sciences,  or  arts,  of  getting  rich," 

Mr.  Mill  comes  in  for  some  farther  amusing  criticism  on  page  121 : 

"  *  To  be  wealthy,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  is  to  have  a  large  stock  of  useful 
articles.' 

"  I  accept  this  definition.  Only  let  us  perfectly  understand  it.  My 
opponents  often  lament  my  not  giving  them  enough  logic ;  I  fear  I  must 
at  present  use  a  little  more  than  tbey  will  like;  but  this  business  of 
Political  Economy  is  no  light  one,  and  we  must  allow  no  loose  terms 
in  it. 

**  We  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain  in  the  above  definition,  first,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  *  having,'  or  the  nature  of  Possession.  Then,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  *  useful,'  or  the  nature  of  Utility. 

*'  And  first  of  possession.  At  the  crossing  of  the  transepts  of  Milan 
Cathedral  has  lain,  for  three  hundred  years,  the  embalmed  body  of  St. 
Carlo  Bori'omeo.  It  holds  a  golden  crozier,  and  has  a  cross  of  emeralds 
on  its  breast.  Admitting  the  crozier  and  emeralds  to  be  useful  articles,  is 
the  body  to  be  considered  as  *  having  *  them  ?  Do  they,  in  the  politico- 
economical  sense  of  property,  belong  to  it  ?  If  not,  and  if  we  may,  there- 
fore, conclude  generally  that  a  dead  body  cannot  posses  property,  what 
degree  and  period  of  animation  in  the  body  will  render  possession 
possible  ? 

"  As  thus :  lately  in  a  wreck  of  a  Californian  ship,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers fastened  a  belt  about  him  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  in  it, 
with  which  he  was  found  afterwards  at  the  bottom.  Now,  as  he  was 
ninking — had  he  the  gold  ?     Or  had  the  gold  him  ? 

'^  And  if,  instead  of  sinking  him  in  the  sea  by  its  weight,  the  gold  hsd 
struck  him  on  the  foiehead,  and  thereby  had  caused  incurable  disease- 
suppose  palsy  or  insanity — would  the  gold  in  that  case  have  been  more  a 
'  possession  '  than  in  the  first  ?  Without  pressing  the  inquiry  up  through 
instances  of  gradually  increasing  vital  power  over  the  gold  (which  I  wiU, 
however,  give  if  they  are  asked  for),  I  presume  the  reader  will  see  that 
l)Ossession,  or  '  having,'  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a  gradated,  power,  and 
consists  not  only  in  the  quantity  or  nature  of  the  thing  possessed,  but  also 
(and  in  a  greater  degree)  in  its  suitableness  to  the  person  possessing  it, 
and  in  his  \dtiil  power  to  use  it." 

He  treats  the  same  writer  somewhat  Eeverely  in  a  note  on  page 
152.  ''I  do  not  know,"  he  says,  ^' if  Mr.  Mill's  conclusion — ^'the 
capital  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  purchasers  can  ' — has  yet  been 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  City  on  any  large  scale."  And  again,  on 
page  111,  *'  'The  word  'Walue,"  when  used  without  adjunct,  always 
means,  in  political  economy,  value  in  exchange'  (Mill,  iii.,  1>3).  So 
that,  if  two  ships  cannot  exchange  their  rudders,  their  rudders  are, 
in  politico-economic  language,  of  no  value  to  either." 

A  little  later  on  Mr.  Bicardo  takes  his  turn.  In  discussing  the 
subject  of  ''value,"  the  latter  says:  "Suppose  that  in  the  early 
jstages  of  society  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  hunter  were  of  eqnal 
value  with  the  implements  of  the  fisherman.  Under  such  cireum- 
stances  the  value  of  the  deer,  the  produce  of  the  hunter^s  day's 
labour,  would  he  exactly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fish,  the  product 
of  the  fisherman's  day's  labour." 
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**  Indeed  !  "  says  Mr.  Ruskin.  "  Therefore,  if  the  fisherman  catches  one 
sprat,  and  the  huntsman  one  deer,  one  sprat  will  be  equa]  in  value  to  one 
deer ;  but  if  the  fisherman  catches  no  sprat,  and  the  huntsman  two  deer, 
iio  sprat  will  be  equal  in  value  to  two  deer? 

"Nay:  but — Mr.  Bicardo's  supporters  may  say — ^he  means  on  an 
average ;  if  the  average  product  of  a  day's  work  of  fisher  and  hunter  be 
one  fish  and  one  deer,  the  one  fish  will  always  be  equal  in  value  to  the  one 
"^eer. 

•**  Might  I  inquire  the  species  of  fish — whale  or  whitebait  ?  " 

So  he  leaves  him,  and  proceeds  to  sopply  his  own  defiaition  of 
▼■aloe. 

The  main  groand  of  Raskin's  denunciations  of  Political  Economy 
is,  that  in  dealing  with  the  sabject  of  hnman  inter-relations,  the 
ethical  aspect  is  professedly  disregarded. 

**  I  neither  impugn  nor  doubt  the  conclusions  of  the  science/'  he  says, 
*'  if  its  terms  are  accepted.  I  am  simply  uninterested  in  them,  as  I  should 
be  in  those  of  a  science  of  gymnastics  which  assumed  that  men  had  no 
skeletons.  It  might  be  shovn,  on  that  supposition,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  roll  the  students  up  into  pellets,  flatten  them  into  cakes, 
or  stretch  them  into  cables ;  and  that  when  these  results  were  effected,  the 
re-insertion  of  the  skeleton  would  be  attended  with  various  inconveniences 
to  their  constitution.  The  reasoning  might  be  admirable,  the  conclusions 
true,  and  the  science  deficient  only  in  applicability.  Modem  political 
economy  stands  on  a  precisely  similar  ba^is.  Assuming,  not  that  the 
human  being  has  no  skeleton,  but  that  it  is  all  skeleton,  it  founds  an  ossi- 
liant  theory  of  progress  on  this  negation  of  a  soul ;  and  having  shown  the 
utmost  that  may  be  made  of  bones,  and  constructed  a  number  of  interest- 
ing geometrical  figures  with  death's  heads  and  humeri,  successfully  proves 
the  inconvenience  of  the  reappearance  of  a  soul  among  these  corpuscular 
structures.  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  theory :  I  simply  deny  its 
applicability  to  the  present  phase  of  the  world."  ^ 

In  another  part  of  this  same  work  (p.  109)  he  twits  Mr.  Mill  with 
controverting  his  own  fundamental  principles.     He  says : 

''  I  should  have  regretted  the  need  of  pointing  out  inconsistency  in  any 
portion  of  Mr.  Mill's  work  had  not  the  value  of  his  work  proceeded  from 
its  inconsistencies.  He  deserves  honour  among  economists  by  inadver- 
tently disclaiming  the  principles  which  he  states,  and  tacitly  introducing 
the  moral  considerations  with  which  he  declares  his  science  has  no  connec- 
tion." 

Some  of  Raskin's  most  trenchant  criticisms  are  in  the  form  of 
hnmorous  illastrations.  In  A  Joy  for  Ever  (p.  183)  he  deals  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  common  conncilmen  of  New  York  as 
to  the  benefit  of  luxury  to  society.  <^  If  a  man  of  1,000,000  dollars," 
aay  they,  ''  spends  principal  and  interest  in  ten  years,  and  finds 
himself  beggared  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  has  actnally  made 
a  hnndred  who  have  catered  to  his  extravagance,  employers  or 
employed,  so  much  richer  by  the  division  of  his  wealth." 

1  UfUo  Tim  Loit  (2ad  edition),  pp.  3,  4. 
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'*  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  common  council/'  replies  Mr.  Ruskin,  *'  but 
what  has  been  doing  in  the  time  of  the  transfer  ?  The  spending  of  the 
fortune  has  taken  a  certain  number  of  years  (suppose  ten),  and  during  that 
time  1,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  people,  who- 
have  been  paid  that  sum  for  it.  Where  is  the  product  of  that  work  ?  By 
your  own  statements,  wholly  consumed ;  for  the  man  for  whom  it  has  been 
done  is  now  a  beggar.  You  have  given,  therefore,  as  a  nation,  1,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  work,  and  ten  years  of  time,  and  you  have  produced,  as 
ultimate  result,  one  beggar.  Excellent  economy,  gentlemen  !  and  sure  to 
conduce,  in  due  sequence,  to  the  production  of  mare  than  one  beggar. 
Perhaps  the  matter  may  be  made  clearer  to  you,  however,  by  a  more 
familiar  instance.  If  a  schoolboy  goes  out  in  the  morning  with  five 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  comes  home  penniless,  having  spent  his  all  in 
tarts,  principal  and  interest  are  gone,  and  fruiterer  and  baker  are  enriched. 
So  far  so  good.  But  suppose  the  schoolboy,  instead,  had  bought  a  book 
and  a  knife ;  principal  and  interest  are  gone,  and  bookiseller  and  cutler  are 
enriched.  But  the  schoolboy  is  enriched  also,  and  may  help  his  school- 
fellows next  day  with  knife  and  book,  instead  of  lying  in  bed  and  incorring 
a  debt  to  the  doctor." 

He  refers  to  the  same  subject  again  in  Fors  Clavigera  (letter  78^ 
and  remarks,  anent  an  article  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Greg's : 

<'  When  Mr.  Greg  so  pleasantly  showed  in  the  Contemporary  Review  how 
benevolent  the  rich  were  in  drinking  champagne,  and  how  wicked  the 
poor  were  in  drinking  beer,  you  will  find  that  in  Fors  of  December  1875 1 
requested  him  to  supply  the  point  of  economical  information  which  be  had 
inadvertently  overlooked — how  the  champagne  drinker  had  got  his  cham- 
pagne. The  poor  man,  drunk  in  an  ungraceful  manner  though  he  be,  has 
yet  worked  for  his  beer — and  does  but  drink  his  wages.  I  asked,  of  oouise, 
for  complete  parallel  of  the  two  cases — what  work  the  rich  man  had  done 
for  his  sparkling  beer,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  got  so  much 
higher  wages  that  he  could  put  them,  unblamed,  to  that  benevolent  use." 

If  Mr.  Easkin  was  severe  upon  the  political  economists,  he  was 
equally  so  upon  materialistic  scientisfp.  He  calls  them  in  one  plaoe 
^'  apostles  of  the  Gospel  of  Dirt,  in  perpetual  foul  dream  of  what 
man  was,  instead  of  reverence  for  what  he  is  "  ^ ;  and  declares  their 
creed  to  be :  ''I  believe  in  Father  Mud,  the  Almighty  Plastic  ;  and 
in  Father  Dollar,  the  Almighty  Drastic,"^ 

*'  Huxley  and  Tyndall,"  he  tells  us,  *'  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
God  :  they  have  never  found  one  in  a  bottle.*'  '*  And  truly,"  he  proceeds,  a 
little  further  on,  *'  if,  since  we  cannot  find  this  King  of  Kings  in  the  most 
carefully  digested  residuum,  we  are  sure  that  we  cannot  find  Him  any- 
where ;  and  if,  since  by  no  fineness  of  stopper  we  can  secure  His  essence 
in  a  bottle,'  we  are  sure  that  we  cannot  stay  Him  anywhere,  truly  what  I 
hear  on  all  hands  is  correct ;  and  the  Feudal  System,  with  all  consequences 
and  members  thereof,  is  verily  at  an  end."  ^ 

For  the  evolution  theory,  in  its  wilder  developments,  he  had  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  The  idea  that  man,  with  all  his  wonderful 
powers  and  faculties,  had  been  developed  by  some  automatic  process 

*  Fort  Claviyera  (letter  76)  p.  110.  ^  Ibid,  (letter  4,  new  series),  p.  112. 

»  Ibid,  Getter  71),  pp.  343,  348. 
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from  the  lowest  formB  of  life  was,  to  him,  unthinkable.  Recognising 
the  Divine  in  man,  he  could  only  regard  it  as  of  Divine  origin.  He 
held  scientific  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  life  to  be  fatile  and 
foolish.  He  was  so  absorbed  by  the  realities  of  life  that  he  troubled 
himself  little  about  its  origin  or  fature  developments.  ''  Human 
work,"  he  declares,  *'  must  be  done  honourably  and  thoroughly, 
because  we  are  now  men ;  whether  we  ever  expect  to  be  angels,  or 
ever  were  slugs,  being  practically  no  matter."  ^ 

The  clergy  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  Ruskin's  satire.  He 
attributes  the  prevailing  atheism  of  the  times  to  ^*  the  unfortunate 
perdistence  of  the  clerks  in  teaching  children  what  they  cannot 
nnderstaod,  and  employing  young  consecrated  persons  to  assert  in 
pulpits  what  they  do  not  know."^  **  How  many,"  he  asks,  **  preach 
wholly  what  they  know  to  be  true  without  fear  of  their  congrega- 
tions?"^ He  charges  them  with  having  one  gospel  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,  and  with  neglecting  to  enforce  the  practical 
precepts  of  religion.  A  clergyman  having  objected  to  Roskin's 
•*  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great  Britain  *'  {Fotb 
Clavigera)  as  ''  silly  stufi/'  said  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  of  any  scheme  for  giving  people  a  sound  practical  education." 

"I  would  fain  learn  myself,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  **  either  from  this 
practical  divine,  or  from  any  of  his  mates,  what  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  a 
sound  practical  education  is :  that  is  to  say,  what — in  week-day  schools 
(the  teaching  in  Sunday  ones  being  necessanly  to  do  no  manner  of  work) 
—our  clergy  think  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to  practise  in  order 
that  when  grown  up  they  may  with  dexterity  perform  the  same."  * 

'*  The  real  difBculty  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  has  of  late  been  that  they 
could  not  venture  for  their  lives  to  explain  the  Decalogue,  feeling  that 
modernism  and  all  the  practices  of  it  must  instantly  be  turned  inside  out,. 
and  upside  down,  if  they  did ;  but  if,  without  explaining  it,  they  could 
manage  to  get  it  said  every  Sunday,  and  a  little  agreeable  tune  on  the 
organ  played  after  every  clause  of  it,  that  perchance  would  do  (on  the 
assumption,  rendered  so  highly  probable  by  Mr.  Darwin's  discoveries 
respecting  the  modes  of  generation  in  the  Orchidese,  that  there  was  no 
God,  except  the  original  Beelzebub  of  Ekron,  Lord  of  Bluebottles  and 
fly-blowing  in  general ;  and  that  this  Decalogue  was  only  ten  crotchets  of 
Moses's  and  not  God's  at  all) — on  such  assumption,  I  say,  they  thought 
matters  might  still  be  kept  quiet  a  few  years  longer  in  the  Cathedral 
Olose,  especially  as  Mr.  Bishop  was  always  so  agreeably  and  inoffensively 
pungent  an  element  of  London  society,  and  Mrs.  Bishop  and  Miss  Biskop 
so  extremely  proper  and  pleasant  to  behold,  and  the  grass  of  the  lawn  so 
smooth  shaven.  But  all  that  is  drawing  very  fast  to  its  end.  Poor  dumb 
dogs  that  they  are,  and  blind  mouths,  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw  daily 
devouring  apace,  and  nothing  said  and  their  people  loving  to  have  it  so,  I 
know  not  what  they  will  do  in  the  end  thereof  ;  but  it  is  near."  ^ 

Ruskin  tells  us  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  a  clergyman 
himself : 

'  Fort  Claoigera  (letter  76),  p.  102.  «  Ibid,  (letter  16),  p.  8. 

»  Ibid,  (letter  31),  p.  20.  *  Ibid,  (letter  26).  p.  4. 

»  Ibid,  (letter  13),  pp.  128-9. 
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<<  my  mother  having  it  deeply  in  her  heart  to  make  an  evangelical  clergy- 
man of  me.  Fortunately,"  he  adds,  "  I  had  an  aunt  more  evangelicEd 
than  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's  dinner, 
which — as  I  much  preferred  it  hot — greatly  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  PilgrinCa  Progress,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  I  got  all  the 
noble  imaginative  teaching  of  Defoe  and  Bunyan,  and  yet — am  not  an 
evangelical  clergyman."  ^ 

Most  persons  will  agree  with  him  that  this  was  a  fortunate  circam- 
stance ;  for  the  Chnrch  would  undoubtedly  have  stifled  many  of  his 
most  brilliant  qualities,  including  perhaps  his  sense  of  humour. 

George  Trobridge. 

1  Fort  Clavigera  (letter  10),  p.  6. 
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Ever  since  that  memorable  biblical  eDgagement  in  the  Library  of 
St.  James's,  immortalised  by  the  wit  of  Swifib,  the  rival  pretensions 
of  ancient  and  modern  learning  from  time  to  time  have  been  asserted 
in  more  or  less  vehement  contest  of  winged  words ;  and  rivnlets  of 
ink  have  been  made  to  flow,  if  not  with  all  the  vituperative  acri- 
mony of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  warfare,  yet  with  not  a  little 
of  its  accustomed  prejudice  and  unreason — on  one  side  at  least. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  almost  absolote 
despotism,  the  supremacy  of  Antiquity  had  remained  unassailed  and, 
indeed,  unassailable.  No  body  of  modern  literature  existed  that,, 
either  in  importance  or  in  variety,  for  a  moment  could  be  put  in^ 
competition  with  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  masters.  But  when  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  real  original  mediasval  literary  genius^ 
when  to  the  productions  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer  had  been 
added,  after  a  long  and  barren  interval,  the  various  genius  of 
Erasmus,  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne, 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  Gassendi  and  Bacon,  of  Bacine 
and  Molidre,  of  Cervantes  and  Calderon,  of  Dryden  and  La  Fon- 
taine, of  Newton  and  Bayle^  the  supremacy  of  the  old  classics 
obviously  could  no  longer  remain  unchallenged,  and  tame  submission 
to  the  decrees  of  the  pedants  became  at  once  ridiculous  and  impos- 
sible. So  soon  as  the  modems  had  become  duly  sensible  of  their 
own  strength  and  merits,  a  revolt,  in  fact,  was  inevitable. 

The  first  conspicuous  challenge  was  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Perranlt,  celebrated  by  his  Conies  des  FieSy  in 
his  Age  de  Louis  le  Grand.  He  was  supported  by  the  distinguished 
secretary  of  the  Acad6mie,  who  is  best  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  Zia  Dialogues  des  Moris  and  of  the  lively  Conversations  sur 
la  PluraliU  des  Mondes.  Perrault  boldly  maintained  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  to  have  been  surpassed  by  his  contemporaries  who  adorned 
the  age  of  the  ''  Grand  Monarque."  As  wtks  to  have  been  expected, 
this  daring  heresy  and  heterodoxy,  so  new  to  the  world  of  letters, 
^soon  set  it  in  an  uproar.  The  most  famous  wits  of  the  Aoad6mie 
engaged  in  the  furious  strife.  Boileau,  himself  one  of  the 
modems,  put  in  competition,  championed  none  the  less  the  orthodox 
calfe! 
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"  Olio  vint  Tautre  jour  se  plaindre  au  Dieu  des  vers 
Qu'en  certain  lieu  de  rUnivera 
On  traite  d'auteurs  froids,  de  pontes  sterilee, 
Les  Hom^res  et  les  Virgiles. 

*  Oela  ne  saurroit  6tre,  Ton  se  moque  de  vous/ 

Reprit  ApoUon  en  couiroux  : 

*  Oil  peut-on  avancer  une  telle  infamie  ? 

Est-ce  chez  lea  Hurons,  chez  les  Tapinambous  ? ' 

*  O'est  a  Paris/     *  O'est  done  dans  Thdpital  des  fous.' 

*  Non  c*est  au  Louvre  en  pleine  Acad^mie/  " 

as  the  distinguished  (satirist  puts  it  on  record  in  one  of  hie  epigrams. 

This  was  little  more  than  a  mere  plaimnterie.  The  unhappy 
heresiarch,  however,  was  fiercely  asb ailed  by  Boileau  in  his 
lUflexions  Critiques,  and  his  brother  Claude,  who  had  abandoned 
the  art  of  healing  for  the  art  of  building,  came  in  for  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  satire  of  the  French  Horatias  Flaccns,  the 
author  of  L'Art  Po^tique,  A  special  cause  of  the  vehement 
indignation  of  the  champion  of  ''the  ancients"  had  been  the 
treatment  of  Homer;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  arch-heresy 
of  the  German  Wolf  (at  the  end  of  the  century),  adopted  some  fifty 
years  later  by  the  English  historian  Grote,  which  asserted  the  sepa- 
rate and  composite  authorship  of  the  two  Homeric  epics,  was  alreadv 
advanced  by  Perraulr.^  The  controversy  between  the  two  French 
respective  and  redoubtable  cbampionp,  we  shall  add,  forms  not  the 
least  exciting  chapter  in  the  voluminous  and  seldom  edifying  history 
of  the  Quarrels  of  Authors. 

The  storm  of  controversy  speedily  crossed  the  Channel  and 
invaded  the  new  Royal  Society.  One  of  the  most  eminent  by 
political  and  social,  if  not  exactly  by  critical,  distinction  of  those 
who  entered  tlit^  lists  in  defence  of  antiquity  in  this  country  was 
Sir  William  Tr-mple,  in  his  essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning. 
And  a  more  devoted  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  unfortonate 
partisan  the  ancients  seldom  have  found.  His  essay  replied  par- 
ticularly to  the  secretary  of  the  Acad6mie.  Inasmuch  as  his  htyle 
of  argument  represents  fairly  enough  the  most  orthodox  sentiments, 
not  only  of  his  own  age,  but,  with  not  much  deduction  to  be  made, 
of  times  much  nearer  our  own,  we  phall  present  our  readers  with  a 
brief  r^uin6  of  it.  At  the  outsf^t,  we  are  bound  to  warn  them  that 
they  are  expected  to  submit  their  reason  to  unquestioning  faitb, 
and  to  accept  even  the  most  astounding  miracles  of  an  infallible 
antiquity  without  a  murmur  of  infidel  doubt. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  French  school  afiirmed  that 

of  necessity  we  must  be  in   possession   of   more  knowledge  and  of 

more   wisdom   than   the  old    Hellenic    world,    and    obviously   still 

more  than    the     rest    of    inferior     antiquity,    however    real     and 

imposing  might  be   its  claims,  seeing   that  we  have  the  advantage 

^  See  his  once  famous  ParaUdet,  It  is  a  reuiarkable  instance  of  anticipation  of 
modern  criticism  that  the  Homeric  heresy  was  suggested  so  long  ago  a^the  Mcond 
century  by  the  Hellenic  wiiter  iElian. 
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of  the  accamnlation  and  the  experience  of  ages ;  ''  just  as  a 
dvarf  standing  upon  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  more  and  further 
than  he" — a  sort  of  simile  and  admission  which  ought  to  have 
mitigated  orthodox  indignation.  To  this  egregious  sophism, 
however,  as  it  was  regarded  by  his  party,  Temple  replies  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Hellenic  people,  in  all  probability,  inherited 
unlimited  stores  of  learning  from  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians, 
Chinese,  and  even  Jews,  among  whom,  he  assures  us,  were  alrf  ady 
planted  all  the  wisdom  from  which  their  literary,  scientific,  or 
philosuptiii^iil  successors  of  the  West  drew  their  priceless  treasures. 
The  only  objection  to  this  unhistorical  hypothesis  is  the  obvious  one 
— ^that  the  priests  (the  only  savants)  of  the  E^^yptian  and  Baby- 
lonian  civilisations,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  their 
pretended  science,  had  no  body  of  national  literature,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  nor  had  they  left,  in  fact,  anything  liternry, 
•excepting  a  few  astronomical  calculations  and  brief  and  mea^^re 
dynastic  records,^  which  were  known  to  their  Western  contem- 
poraries ;  and  this  is  yet  the  more  certain  as  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
singularly  and  notoriously  devoid  of  all  artistic  as  well  as  scientific 
culture.  To  the  Hindus  the  world  of  the  West  was  far  more 
indebted  than  Temple,  or,  in  fact,  than  many  later  and  better  informed 
authorities,  seemed  ready  to  admit ;  but  the  indebtedness  was  not 
on  the  side  of  art  and  literature,  but  of  theology  and  metaphysics 
and  religious  speculation ;  while  the  vast  body  of  the  literature  of 
the  Chinese — the  most  literary  people,  en  masse^  without  doubt  upon 
the  globe — has  been  altoflfether  too  distinct  and  remote  to  have  had 
any  sort  of  infloence  upon  the  rest  of  the  separated  world.  Temple's 
next  position  is  much  more  defensible.  The  invention  of  printing, 
he  proceeds  to  argue,  has  not  so  much  multiplied  books  as  copies  or 
imitations  ;  and  the  famous  Ptolemaic  Library,  with  its  more  than 
half  a  million  of  vohcmes — the  word  is  here  used  quite  appropriately 
— which  *'  we  shall  hardly  pretend  to  equal  by  any  of  ours,  not, 
perhaps,  by  all  put  together,"  may  have  contained  a  large  portion 
of  all  thebe  wonderful  accumulations  of  long  past  ages.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Solomon — that  is,  in  fact,  however,  to  say  in  the  second 
or  third  century  B.c. — we  are  reminded  *'  of  the  making  of  n»any 
books  there  was  no  end."  ^ 

^  The  writings  of  Manethos,  or  Manethon,  the  Egyptian  priest,  and  of  ''San- 
Ohuniathon ''  (the  name  of  the  Phoenician  historian  forged  bj  the  Hellenic  Philon), 
II  if  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  are  not  earlier  respectively  than  the  third  century 
before  and  the  first  centary  after  the  Christian  era. 

*  If  the  question  were  to  be  determined  by  quantity  at  the  present  moment^  the 
ardent  advocate  of  the  ancients  would  have  to  retire  hopelessly — amazed  and  con- 
founded—from  the  contest.  The  British  Museum  library  alone  can  boast  nearlv 
two  million  books,  the  Paris  Biblioth^ue  a  yet  larger  mass.  The  two  English  uni- 
versities have  between  them  another  million  volumes.  If  we  add  all  the  libraries  of 
Inrope  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  sum  total  would  be  matter  enough 
to  make  the  old  librarians  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum  gape  and  stare,  and  be  more 
than  enough  to  justify  the  Alexandrian  Jew  pessimist.  At  the  present  rate  of  mol* 
iipUcation  of  library  wares — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — by  the  end  of  another 
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Bat  should  any  be  so  presninptnouB  as  to  affirm  that  few  or  no 
books  existed  before  those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  yet  that 
would  be  no  sufficient  proof  of  Want  of  knowledge,  since  it  is  donbtfol 
whether  they  are  actually  indispensable  for  the  interests  of  science. 
After  all,  grand  discoveries  and  works  of  genius  may  be  indebted 
more  to  exceptional  individuals  who,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  rise 
to  the  surface.  Man,  undeniably,  owes  to  mere  accident  at  birth 
the  future  genius  which  is  to  enlighten  the  world.  His  next 
position  we  certainly  are  not  inclined  to  dispute — there  is  danger 
that  men  may  possibly,  after  all,  lose  as  much  as  gain  by  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors  through  servile  imitation.  For,  in 
fine,  concludes  Temple,  by  way  of  a  cowp  de  grdce,  if  we  are 
dwarfs,  we  are  still  such  though  we  stand  upon  giants'  shoulders,  and 
even  so  placed  see  less  than  they,  if  we  do  not  look  so  much  about 
us,  or  if  we  are  too  dazed  and  dazzled  by  the  height. 

In  respect  of  the  sciences,  what  has  been  gained,  it  is  demanded^ 
since  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and  Ptolemy,  '' unless  Descartes  and 
Hobbes  should  pretend  to  something  ?  In  astronomy,  nothing  but 
the  Copernican  system  ;  in  physic,  nothing  but  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  But  whether  either  of  these  be  modem  discoveries  or  derived 
from  old,  is  disputed ;  nay,  it  is  so,  too,  whether  they  are  true  or 
false."  An  unfortunate  remark  at  the  very  moment  of  the  second 
most  important  discovery  in  astronomical  science — that  of  his  great 
contemporary  Newton  ;  but  yet  more  astonishing  is  the  inability  to 
recognise  the  all-significance  of  the  revolution  efiected  in  the  relation 
to  and  outlook  of  man  upon  the  universe  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  which  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
inestimable  mischief  to  the  interests  of  right  reason  and  true 
philosophy,  universally  had  been  received.^ 

Of  the  moderns  admitted  to  any  possibility  of  comparison  to  the 

century  or  two,  it  may  hardly  be  a  figure  of  t^peech  to  predict  that  the  world  itself 
would  Dot  contain  all  the  books  that  shall  be  written.  We  will  not  i^top  here  la 
inquire  what  proportion  of  the  vast  accumulation,  whether  old  or  modern,  is  mere 
charta  peritvra ;  but  we  may  venture  the  remark  that  it  would  be  no  very  rigid 
censorship  which  should  reserve  from  the  flames  desiderated  by  Diderot  but  oce- 
twentieth  part  of  the  various  national  or  other  collections. 

*  To  the  most  influential  name  in  Hellenic  philosophy,  Pythagoras  is  due  the- 
merit  of  having,  two  thousand  years  before  Kopemik,  rejected  the  univer^al  delusion, 
of  the  central  position  of  our  atomic  globe.  But  that  splendid  conjecture  of  unaided 
reason  necessarily  was  doomed  to  remain  unfruitful — a  mere  conjecture — until  the 
advance  of  the  means  of  knowledge  had  certified  that  supreme  fact  in  physical 
science.  To  the  really  philosophical  and  instructed  mind  the  astonishing  prejudice, 
not  unknown  even  now  among  the  savantSf  which  regards  our  atomic  planet  as  the 
only  habitable  globe  in  the  universe,  or,  at  least,  as  the  only  one  occupied  by  reason- 
ing beings — a  prejudice  in  plainest  contradiction  to  all  reason  and  to  all  analogy — 
may  justly  seem  to  be  not  so  excusable,  after  all,  as  the  childish  delusion  of  the 
cenirality  of  our  diminutive  globe  in  ages  of  utter  ignorance  of  physics  and  of  con> 
sequent  necessary  empiricism.  Tet,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  so- 
responsible  an  authority  as  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  a 
grave  treatise,  seriously  and  elaborately  maintained,  with  equal  ingenuity  asd 
Bophistry,  that  monstrous  prejudice  of  human  pride  and  arrogance,  so  wittily 
ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  one  of  his  inimitable  romances — i/ierom^rcu  ('*  The  Little- 
Pig  Man  **).  A  prejudice  of  human  pride  to  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
naturalists  quite  lately,  has  very  regretably  lent  the  authority  of  his  namt;. 
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old  masters  figure— K)f  the  poets,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Spenser 
(Shakespeare  and  Milton  not  being  in  the  "  running "  at  all) ;  of 
prose  writers  in  general,  Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Selden  (the 
learned  legal  authority)  ;  in  philosophy,  Descartes  and  Hobbes.  Aa 
to  the  charms  of  music — of  Orpheus  and  Arion,  whom  their  eulogist 
takes  quite  seriously  to  be  as  substantial  personages  as  Ariosto  or 
Spenser — by  which  humans  and  non-humans  alike  were  so  enchanted 
and  even  their  very  natures  changed  (as  we  are  gravely  assured), 
Handel  and  Mozart,  indeed,  had  not  yet  appeared.  But  what — 
supposing  that  eminent  art  critic  to  have  been  in  existence  a 
century  and  a  half  earlier — what  woold  have  been  the  feeling  of  the 
author  of  The  Stones  of  Venice  at  the  calm  contempt  for,  and  even 
the  ignoring  of  the  very  existence  of,  the  glories  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, when  it  is  demanded  what  we  can  show  to  compare  with  the 
architectural  genius  displayed  in  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or  in  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  which,  by  the  way,  are  classed  together  with  the 
Temples  of  Hellas  and  the  monuments  of  Imperial  Italy  !  Of  the 
causes  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  truer  learning  after  the 
discovery  of  printing,  and  of  the  wortblessness  of  the  jargon  which, 
to  so  great  an  extent,  did  service  for  real  philosophy,  the  zealous 
advocate  has  a  sounder  perception;  and  to  his  judgment  of  the 
pseudo -critics  of  the  past,  classical  or  mediadval,  the  modem  critic 
may  very  readily  assent.  Only  the  admission  tells  perhaps  more  for 
than  against  the  dwarfs  and  puny  moderns,  who  have  so  successfully 
straggled  against  so  heavy  odds. 

The  coDtest,  sufiSciently  heated  though  it  was,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded probably  with  less  display  of  acrimony  but  for  an  unfortunate 
sentence  in  the  Essay.  This  it  was  that  actually  set  the  English 
world  of  letters  about  the  ears  so  frantically.  In  the  course  of  a 
panegyric  of  the  superior  genius  of  his  clients,  Temple,  in  an 
nnlocky  moment^  stumbled  upon  the  siuce  celebrated  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  as  a  conspicuous  example,  characterising  it  as  having 
"  more  grace,  more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius  than  any 
others  I  have  ever  seen,  ancient  or  modem."  This  extravagant 
eulogy  suggested  to  some  Oxford  men  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of 
the  Epistles.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Orrery,  the  editor, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Bentley — the  Coryphsdus  of 
Greek  critics — professor  in  the  Cambridge  University,  between  whom 
and  Boyle  a  quarrel  bad  arisen  while  the  work  was  still  in  the  press. 
In  an  appendix  to  a  reply  by  Wotton  to  the  Essay,  entitled 
"Beflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning*'  (1694),  Bentley 
took  his  revenge  by  demonstrating  the  Epistles  to  be  a  forgery  of 
later  times.  By  this  famous  piece  of  criticism  he  achieved  a 
double  victory ;  he  demolished  not  only  the  literary  reputation  of 
'*  Phalaris/'^  but  also  that  of  Sir  William  Temple  for  critieal  acumen. 

•  ^  Thii  Hellenic  tTrant,  or  priDce,  has  been  handed  down  to  posteritj  as  the 
inventor  of  the  **  Brazen  Boll,"  in  which  he  tortured  his  prisoners  to  death,  the  con- 
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And  now  the  battle  grew  fast  and  fariouB.  It  raged  mainly 
between  the  two  Universities.  The  Oxford  men  sided  with  Boyle ; 
in  particular,  the  Christ  Charch  wits  or  scholars.  Bat  the  pnblio 
interest  attached  to  the  combats  between  the  irregular,  but  more 
famous,  allies.  The  future  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  naturally  took  pari 
with  his  patron  ;  and  Pope  and  Oarth  arrayed  themselves  in  the 
same  ranks  with  Temple,  Boyle,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  and  with  Swift, 
most  distinguished  of  them  all.  The  wit  and  the  brilliancy  were 
thus  overwhelmingly,  as  it  might  app^^ar,  on  one  side.  In  the  end, 
however,  critical  erudition  triumphed  over  wit  unsupported  by  solid 
fact. 

Meanwhile  the  original  cause  of  the  imbroglio  in  this  country  put 
forth  a  reply  to  Doctor  Wotton,  a  scholar  of  considerable  reputation, 
in  Some  Thoughts  upon  Bevieming  the  Essay  on  ATicient  and  Modem 
Learning.  It  institutes  a  closer  comparison  of  the  two  rival 
claimants,  and  occasion  is  taken  to  triumph  over  the  defeat,  or  rather 
prudent  retreat  and  retractation,  of  the  moderns  in  France.  To 
escape  the  storm  of  opprobrium,  in  fact,  Perrault  made  a  show  of 
recantation  publicly  before  the  Acad6mie,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Hector  and  Andromache  (llias  v.).  This  Homeric  scene, 
translated  into  French,  the  author  of  the  fairy  tales  presented  to 
that  august  body,  in  1693,  together  with  a  speech,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  he  remarked,  with  some  latent  bitteruess,  that  he  hoped  ^  if 
the  protestations  I  have  so  often  made  to  honour  the  author  of  this 
poem  could  not  persuade  the  world,  this  translation  might  do  il; 
fdnce  it  is  certain  one  would  not  take  the  pains  to  translate  a  piece 
of  Greek  poetry  into  French  unless  one  extremely  esteemed  it.** 
His  English  antagonist,  however,  persists  in  assigning  the  palm  to 
his  clients,  not  alone  for  polite  literature,  but  even  for  scientific 
merit.  He  reproaches  his  opponents  with  undue  childish  conceit, 
and  the  divines  of  the  heterodox  party  (with  a  special  thrust  at 
Wotton,  who  was  in  orders)  for  forgetfulness  of  Solomon's  inspired 
utterance  of  conservatism,  ''  the  thing  that  has  been  is  that  which 
shall  be."  None  the  less,  Wotton's  assertion  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  new  philosophy  in  counteracting  that  pedantic  and 
pernicious  mode  of  writing  and  thinking  which  threatened  to  bury 
under  its  dead  Weight  all  original  genius,  no  less  than  freedom  of 
thought,  remained  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

Of  all  the  literature  produced  by  this  controversy  at  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  Bentley's  Critique^  the  contribution  of  Swift, 
under  the  well-known  title  of  The  Battle  of  Books,  is  the  only  piece 
which  has  survived  its  first  reputation.  In  this  brilliant  satire  a 
remarkable  passage  is  the  episode  of  the  Bee  and  the  Spider,  in  tiie 

•tmotor  himself  baring  been  tbe  first  victim,  **  boist  with  his  own  petard."  Bnt»  if 
later  authorities  are  to  be  trusted,  tbe  famed  Sicilian  tyrannot^  who  was  a  gretl 
patron  of  literature,  was  no  more  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  boll  than  fot 
the  book. 
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comer  of  the  library  of  St.  Jamee's  ;  and  one  sentence  in  it  baa  an 
especial  interest  as  having  (apparently)  snggested  to  the  distinguished 
anti-Pbilistine  critic  the  expression  now  become  famoas  and  familiar 
— "sweetness  and  light,"  to  which  the  modern  Philistines  are 
reproached  as  being  so  averse. 

"  As  for  us,  the  ancients/'  avers  Mso^^  of  fabulous  fame,  "  we  are  con- 
tent, with  the  bee^  to  pretend  to  nothing  of  our  own  beyond  our  wings 
And  our  voice — that  is  to  say^  our  flight  and  our  language.  For  the  rest, 
whatever  we  have  got  has  been  by  intinite  labour  and  search,  and  ranging 
through  every  corner  of  Nature.  The  difference  is  that,  instead  of  dirt 
and  poiBon  (like  the  spiders')  we  have  chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey 
and  wax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things — which 
are  sweetness  and  light." 

This  battle  of  the  books,  never  entirely  decided,  though  suspended 
for  a  time,  raged  again  with  all  the  old  vehemence,  but  upon 
different  grounds,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
now  virtually  became  a  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
Philosophy,  and  was  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent,  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  Authority  in  the  region 
of  Thought  and  Speculation.  Principal  champions  of  the  modems 
were  the  Enc;clop6dist€s,  as  the  revolutionary  philosophers  came  to 
be  known,  by  way  of  stigmatising  them  with  the  brand  of  a 
reprobate  heterodoxy ;  the  title  of  obloquy  having  been  derived 
^  from  the  celebrated  Encyclopidie  for  which  D'Alembert,  the  eminent 
savant  and  mathematician,  wrote  the  introduction;  Diderot  being 
chief  editor  and  Voltaire  the  most  distinguished  contributor.^ 

Some  few  litUrateurs  might  enter  the  lists,  upon  the  orthodox 
side,  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  impartial  assertion  of  truth.  Of 
this  number  may  be  deemed  the  future  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
FaUf  whose  initiation  in  literature — an  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Literatures-owed  its  origin,  in  part,  to  that  very  meritorious 
impulpe.  Written  in  French,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  (and 
although  crude  in  form  and  abrupt  and  affected  in  style,  evi- 
dencing already  an  extraordinarily  extensive  range  of  reading 
which,  in  aft^r  >ears,  enormously  developed  and  philosophically 
regulated,  characterised  the  first  of  historians)  the  brochure  appeared 
in  1762.2 

But  most  of  the  combatants  on  behalf  of  the  old  learning  fought, 

^  This,  bj  far  the  most  important,  InflQential,  and  world-famed  of  all  cjclopsedio 
diotionaries,  and  which  forms  a  chief  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophical  criticism, 
wai  Buggmted  bjand  originally  based  upon  the  Cydopcedia  of  Ephraim  Chambers  (the 
lint  of  the  modern  species),  published  in  1 730.  The  first  volumes  of  the  great  French 
vndertaking  appeared  in  1751  and  was  completed  in  1776.  The  vehement  hostility 
and  ups  and  downs  it  experienced  from  the  Papal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  is 
matter  of  history. 

*  He  complains  that  '*  this  study  (of  the  old  classics)  Vias  been  deprived  of  the 
name  of  beUtM  leUrtSf  and  has  been  entitled  erudition.  Our  literary  men  are  now 
lmoom»  erwiite."^Mne€U,  ITorZ*  of  Edward  Gibbon. 
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it  was  snfficiently  apparent,  more  in  the  intereBts  of  orthodoxy  tbaii 
of  truth.  So  blind  was  their  prejudice  or  partiality  that  every 
assault  on  the  credibility  of  a  ''  classical "  writer — in  point  of  &ct, 
almost  every  Greek  or  Latin  writer,  small  as  intrinsically  his  claim 
to  that  proud  position  might  be,  was  so  dignified — ^however  reason- 
able, encountered  the  most  fierce  opposition.  The  most  absurd 
stories  of  Herodotus  or  Livius  were  defended  as  if,  so  to  speak,  the 
literary  life  or  death  of  their  clients  depended  upon  the  establishment 
of  their  actuality;  and  the  most  astounding  miracles  of  the  "pagan" 
theologies  of  Hellas  and  Italy  were  fought  for  with  as  much 
vigour  and  virulence,  it  may  be  added,  as  have  been  in  our  own  time 
those  of  Jewish  legend.  Indeed,  we  rather  suspect  that  not  a  few 
theological  champions,  such  as  Larcher  or  Rollin,  in  spite  of  their 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  would  have  surrendered  with  less  reluctance 
the  prodigies  of  the  Pentateuch  than  of  the  Homeric  Epics.  LarcheTi 
professor  of  polite  literature  at  the  Paris  University,  for  example — 
and  he  was  far  from  being  a  solitary  vindicator  of  pagan  miracles — 
gravely  uadertx)ok  to  vouch  (for  instance)  for  the  credibility  of  the 
well-knov^n  Herodotean  anecdote  of  the  extreme  complaisaaoe  of  the 
ladies  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  the  yet  more  pleasant  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built,  which  afforded  the 
philosopher  of  Ferney,  in  his  Philosophic  de  VHistoire^  so  ample 
ground  for  exercise  of  his  unrivalled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule. 

The  real  question,  in  fact,  much  more  concerned  philosophioid 
than  literary  interests.  So  long  as  the  learned  world  was  poeseoed  ' 
of  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Antiquity,  and  the  impoesibilitjr 
of  findiog  better  methods  of  investigating  truth,  so  long  would  there 
be,  of  necessity,  a  fatal  hindrance  to  its  discovery i  and  all  real 
progress  in  thought  must  be  indefinitely  retarded.  The  essential 
question  at  issue  was,  had  the  world  long  ago  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  attainable  excellence,  not  only  in  literature  and  art,  but  in 
sociology,  legislation,  science,  religious  development?  Or,  rather, 
as  vigorously  urged  by  the  new  philosophy,  had  not  the  history  of 
the  past  exhibited  a  continuous  record,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
grossest  ignorance,  superstitiou,  cruelty,  and  barbarism  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  battle  was  again  waged 
upon  somewhat  different  grounds.  The  new  modes  of  thought  had 
partly  triumphed,  and  the  party  of  Progress  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  struggles  of  their  predecessors  to 
push  the  partial  victory  yet  further.  Their  contention  now  turned 
not  so  much  upon  comparative  merits  as  upon  the  superior  or  pecu- 
liar fitness  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  for  the  parpoaes  of 
mental  education.  No  pereoos  of  taste  or  judgment  denied  the 
high  claims  of  ''  classical  "^  learning,  kept  within  reasonable  bounds 

^  It  is  a  cnrious  instance  of  the  survival  of  an  expression  that  has  been  long  ant!* 
qoated  and  has  lost  its  original  significance,  this  persistent  restriction  of  the 
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and  based  apon  a  rational  system.  It  was  to  the  methods,  not  to  the 
merit  or  utility,  of  its  teaching  than  the  reasonable  reformers  took 
exception.  One  of  the  more  p3pa1ar  opponents  of  the  system  in 
Yogoe  was  Sidney  Smith,  one  of  the  foanders  and  the  earliest 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review — a  critic  endowed  with 
a  large  amount  of  common  or  rather  uncommrn  (if  not  alto- 
gether with  the  higher  philosophical)  sense.  Starting  with  the 
assumption  of  the  acknowledged  importance  of  the  place  of  the  old 
languages  in  polite  education,  he  proceeded  to  assail  the  manner  and 
machinery  of  teaching  them,  much  on  the  same  ground  that  Locke 
had  taken  some  hundred  years  before  him  ;  and  he  justly  held  up  to 
ridicule  the  traditional  absurdity  of  the  schoolmaster  who  attached 
a  Buperstitiously  ezclusiye  veneration  to  the  vehicles  by  which  an 
Aristotle  or  a  Cicero  had  transmitted  their  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
posterity,  while  taking  small  care  of  the  practical  instraction  to  be 
derived  from  their  best  thoughts  and  speculations — venerating,  in 
fact,  the  shell  rather  than  the  kernel.  He  treated  the  subject  with 
his  accustomed  perspicuousness  and  popular  style,  advocated  simpler 
and  speedier  methods,  such  as  interlinear  translations,  first  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  the  first  of  English  metaphysicians  in 
his  Treatise  of  Education,  instead  of  the  ponderous  dictionaries  and 
dull,  dry,  and  interminable  grammars,  fitted  only  to  disgust  the  tiro 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  initiation ;  and  insisted  upon  the  irration- 
ality of  the  successors  of  the  immortal  preceptor  of  Pantagruel — of 
expending  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  torturous  acquisition  of  what, 
after  all,  in  the  large  majority  of  the  victims,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
smattering  of  "  classical  lore."  Little  credible  as  the  assertion  may 
seem  to  be,  it  none  the  less  is  true,  that  the  animadversions  of  the 
critic  of  nearly  a  century  ago  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  applicable 
for  the  present  day.  Nor,  it  is  gravely  to  be  suspected,  have  the 
Holoferneses,  any  more  than  the  Reverend  Thwackums,  entirely  and 
absolutely  vanished  from  the  stage  of  our  higher  schools,  whether 
public  or  private.  Some  force  still  remains  in  the  epigrammatic 
satire  of  the  poet  of  the  Dunciad  : 

''  Placed  at  the  door  of  Learning,  youth  to  guide. 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide  ; 
We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain. 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain, 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exerdse  the  breath, 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  Wo7'da  till  death." 

*' classics  "  and  ''classical"  to  the  old  masters.  If  words  are  taken  to  mean  what 
thej  were  intended  to  express,  sach  asage  is  tanumoont  to  exclodiDg  from  the  first 
class  aU  modem  writers.  It  is  mach  more  than  high  time  that  this  eqaallj  illogical 
and  mischievoas  linguistic  anachronism  were  entirely  abandoned — mischievous, 
becaose  it  implies  and  perpetoates  the  old  prejudices.  The  logical,  the  fitting 
expression,  of  coarse,  is  *'  Greek  and  Latin  classics,"  as  distingaished  from  English, 
German,  French,  and  other  modern  writers  of  the  first  class  (datsici).  But  as  far 
as  common  usage  is  concerned,  like  the  Virgilian  Theseus,  apparently  tcdct  oster- 
m»imq%«  $edehi!t. 
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If  with  some  abatement  of  the  gravamen  as  against  our  present 
edncational  authorities,  we  may  still  protest  with  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
viewer  of  1809  that  (as  respects  a  large  proportion  of  English  youth) 

*'  the  young  Englishman  goes  to  school  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  he 
remains  in  a  course  of  [so-called]  education  till  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  In  all  that  time  his  sole  and  exclusive  occupation  is 
learning  Latin  and  Greek,  unless  he  goes  to  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
and  then  classics  occupy  him  entirely  for  about  ten  years,  and  divide  him 
with  mathematics  for  four  or  five  more.  He  has  scarcely  a  notion  that 
there  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence,  and  the  system  of  facts  with  which 
he  is  most  perfectly  acquainted  are  the  intrigues  of  the  heathen  divinities 
— with  whom  Pan  slept,  whom  Jupiter,  whom  Apollo  ravished.^  These 
facts  the  English  youth  get  by  heart  the  moment  they  quit  the  nursery, 
and  are  most  sedulously  instructed  in  them  till  the  best  and  most  active 
part  of  life  is  passed  away.  .  .  .  Another  misfortune  of  classical  learning, 
as  taught  in  England,  is  that  scholars  have  come,  in  process  of  time  and 
from  the  effects  of  association,  to  love  the  instrument  better  than  the  end, 
not  the  luxury  which  the  difficulty  encloses,  but  the  difficulty — not  the 
filbert,  but  the  shell — not  what  may  be  read  in  Greek,  but  Greek  itself 
(exclusively).  It  is  not  so  much  the  man  who  has  mastered  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  that  is  valued  as  he  who  displays  his  knowledge  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  that  wisdom  is  conveyed.  ...  A  very  curious  argument 
is  sometimes  employed  in  justification  of  the  learned  minutiae  to  which  aD 
young  men  are  doomed,  whatever  be  their  prospective  future  life.  What 
are  you  to  do  with  young  men  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  ?  Just  as  if 
there  were  such  a  want  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  of  important 
tastes  to  inspii-e,  that,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  doing  something  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  anything  else,  you  were  driven  to  the  expedient  of 
metre  and  poetry — as  if  a  young  man  within  that  period  (up  to  twenty- 
four  years  of  age)  might  not  acquire  the  modern  languages,  modem 
history,  experimental  philosophy,  geography,  chronology,  and  a  consider- 
able share  of  mathematics — as  if  the  memory  of  things  were  not  more 
agreeable  and  more  profitable  than  the  memory  of  words.  .  .  .  The  great 
objection  is  that  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  human  life,  when  we 
constitute  such  an  extensive  and  such  minute  classical  erudition  an 
indispensable  article  in  education." 

When  the  critic  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  every  schoolboy  should  be  taught  '*  the  learned  laoguagee  " — 
although,  he  is  careful  to  add,  to  a  point  short  of  the  general  aim — 
we  are  disposed  to  part  company  with  him  for  the  moment.  Tot 
homines,  tot  ingenia.  It  may  be  accepted  as  universally  true  that 
oapacitiei  are  as  varied  as  opinions  or  feelings.  Yet  it  is  a  tmth 
almost  wholly  disregarded.  The  puerile  mind,  which  may  be  excel- 
lently fitted  for  mechanics,  or  for  abstract  science,  may  be  altogether 
unformed  and  unfitted  for  philological  or  lingaistic  study,  even  tn 
limine^  and,  in  particular,  for  the  ^'dead  languages  "  (as  the  anfortonate 
term  goes).  As  of  the  poet  so  of  the  scholar  it  may  be  asserted,  wiA 
almost  as  much  reason,  that  he  is  the  product  of  nature  much  mofe 
than  of  art.     Nor  is  it  given  to  every  boy  to  dimb  with  any  tolerable 

^  Readers  of  the  Terentian  drama  will,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  coDTeoient 
use  made  of  the  example  of  the  divinities  of  the  popular  religion  or  tbeologr  by  the 
hero  of  the  Bnnnchns — ego  komuneio  hoc  nonfaeertmf 
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degree  of  sucoess  even  the  first  steps  of  Parnassus.  To  attempt  to 
force  the  average  juvenile  mind  to  become  an  adept  in  the  abstruse 
as  well  as  fanciful  dialectics  of  the  Platonic  metaphysics,  or  in  the 
profundities  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  obviously  is  still  less  rational ; 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  incalcalable  time  and  toU 
worse  than  wasted  in  the  fond  and  futile  straggle  in  forcing — chiefly 
by  the  barbarous  baouline  arguments  of  some  Orbilian  pedagogue — 
the  reluctant  victim  of  Procrustean  pedantry  through  the  traditional 
forms  of  what  is  pleasantly  styled  education.  Replying  to  the 
orthodox  formula  of  ''  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  and  to  the 
sophistry  which  seeks  shelter  under  the  pretext  of  the  many  men  of 
learning  and  genius  produced  under  the  methods  y  stablished  and 
stereotyped  by  it,  '^  teach  men  demonology  or  astrology,"  retorts  the 
witty  critic,  "  and  you  will  still  have  a  certain  portion  of  original  genius, 
in  spite  of  these  or  any  other  branches  of  ignorance  and  folly."  And,  we 
may  here  interpose,  a  more  efiPective  illustration  of  the  absolute  futility 
of  mere  erudition  for  the  production  of  wisdom  could  not  be  adduced 
from  all  history.  For,  in  fact,  never  has  there  been  a  period  in  the 
hifltory  of  the  world  which  produced  more  distinguished  men  of 
learning  and  genius  than  the  period  in  which  the  most  monstrous  of 
all  theological  and  religious  creeds.  Diabolism,  with  its  frightful 
superstition  and  atrocities,  was  most  flourishing — the  period  1450  to 
1650.  And  it  is  necessary  but  to  recall  the  names  of  Bodin  in  France 
and  of  Glanvil  in  England  among  a  host  of  only  less  eminent 
aothorities.  Bodin,  the  ablest  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
erudite  men  of  his  day,  published  his  D^monomanie  des  Sorcier» 
(*^ Diabolic  Inspiration  of  Witches")  in  1580,  the  year  in  which 
Montaigne's  sceptical  Essais  (the  first  two  books)  appeared.  A  mass 
of  more  absurd  and  more  horrible  credulity  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Bodin,  in  this  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  productions  of 
the  human  mind — disgraceful  at  once  to  reason  and  to  humanity — 
was  long  received  as  a  principal  authority  on  the  infernal  creed,  both 
in  papal  and  in  protestant  Churches.  The  Saducismxis  Triumphaivs 
(**  Saduceeism  Vanquished  *')  of  Dr.  Joseph  Glauvil  appeared  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Charles  II.,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  lately  founded  Royal  Society  of 
England.  He  gravely  undertook  to  prove  the  reality  of  diabolic 
inspiration  and  its  various  phenomena,  with  a  vast  exhibition  of 
learning  and  ingenuity.  Both  Bodin  and  Glanvil — and  this  is  the 
significant  moral — have  been  highly  eulogised  by  historians  of 
literature  like  Hallam,  the  one  for  the  political  acumen  and 
erudition  of  his  De  la  Bdpublique,  the  other  for  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  learning  of  hi^  Scepsis  Scientifica.  Such  is  the  vast 
difference  between  learning  and  wisdom — a  very  melancholy  truth  of 
which  the  whole  history  of  the  human  mind  is  witness. 

What,  in  contrast  to  the  useless  pedantry  which  even  now  is  far, 
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as  we  have  already  ventnred  to  assert,  from  being  oat  of  repute 
amoug  as  in  some  scholastic  quarters,  has  better  pretension  to  be 
called  learning,  Sidney  Smith  has  well  indicated : 

'*  He  (the  alumnus  of  the  schools)  should  learn  what  the  constitution  of 
his  country  really  was — bow  it  had  grown  into  its  present  state,  the  perils 
that  had  threatened,  the  malignity  that  had  attacked  it,  the  courage  that 
had  fought  for  it,  and  the  [rare]  wisdom  that  had  made  it  (politically) 
great.     We  would  bring  strongly  before  his  mind  the  characters  of  those 
Englishmen  who  have  been  the  steady  friend  of  the  public  happiness,  and 
hy  their  examples  would  breathe  into  him  a  pure  public  taste  which  should 
keep  him  untainted  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune.     We  would 
teach  him  to  burst  through  the  well-paid  and  the  pernicious  cant  of  indis- 
criminate loyalty,  and  to  know  his  sovereign  only  as  he  discharged  those 
duties  and  displayed  those  qualities  for  which  the  blood  and  the  treasure 
of  his  people  are  confided  to  his  hands.     We  should  deem  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  true  principles  of  legis- 
lation— what  effect  laws  can  produce  upon  opinions,  and  opinions  upon 
laws — what  subjects  are  fit  for  legislative  interiference,  and  when  men  may 
be  left  to  the  management  of  their  own  interests.    The  mischief  occasioned 
by  bad  laws,  and  the  perplexity  which  arises  from  numerous  laws;  the 
causes  of  national  wealth ;  the  relations  of  foreign  trade  ;  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  and  of  agiiculture ;   the  laws  of  population;  die 
management  of  poverty  and  mendicity ;  the  use  and  abuse  of  monopoly ; 
the  theory  of  taxation ;  the  consequences  of  the  public  debt — ^these  are 
some  of  the  subjects  and  some  of  the  branches  of  civil  education  to  which 
we  would  turn  the  mind  of  future  judges,  future  senators,  and  future 
noblemen.     After  the  first  period  of  life  had  been  given  up  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  classics  [of  the  best  languages  and  of  the  best  kinds]  and  the 
reasoning  powers  were  now  beginning  to  evolve  themselves,  these  are 
some  of  the  propensities  in  study  which  we  would  endeavour  to  inspire. 
Great  knowledge,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  we  could  not  convey,  but  we 
might  Jix  a  decided  taste  for  its  acquisition  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
respect  it  in  others  "  (Ed.  Bei\,  1809). 

To  the  excellent  bat  incomplete  programme  of  instruction  formulated 
by  the  early  nineteenth  centary  reviewer  we  shall  add  the  elements,  at 
all  events,  of  the  higher  moral  philosophy,  and  in  particular  that  branch 
of  it,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  the  neglect  of  which,  we  venture 
confidently  to  aflirm  it,  has  been  the  unacknowledged  source  in  all 
times  of  an  immense  proportion  of  the  evils  which  have  desolated  the 
world  and  affected  so  iujuriously  the  well-being  of  nations — the  eternal 
obligations  of  justice  and  compassion.  It  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
that  the  moral  philosophy  we  have  in  contemplation  is  not  of  the 
academic  kind,  to  which  the  force  of  truth  compels  us  to  apply  the 
satire  of  Pope,  quoted  above,  or  the  more  concise  expression  of 
Hamlet — '*  words,  words  " — but  rather  that  of  the  select,  indepen- 
dent moralists  and  thinkers  who,  in  the  better  ages,  recognising  the 
futility  of  all  systems  of  morals  destitute  of  that  essential  principle, 
have  asserted  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
humanitarian  writers.  In  his  Philosophie  de  Newton,  ealogising  the 
humanity  of  the  great  English  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
whom  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  his  countrymen,  "  hnmanity/' 
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affirms  Voltaire  (in  words  that  deserve  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  the  doors  of  every  literary  and  scientific  institution) 
*'  without  which  the  name  of  philosopher  is  little  deserved  " ;  a  con- 
viction, indeed,  which  inspires  all  his  more  serious  philosophical 
legacies  to  posterity,  and  an  admonition  which  he  never  wearies  of 
repeating.^ 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  agitation  has  again  been  revived 
— ^notably  in  the  University  of  Oxford — in  the  interests  of  the  moderns 
as  against  the  still  too  predominant,  if  no  longer  ezclasive,  position  of 
the  elder  of  the  "  classical  "  languages  ;  and  the  controversy  has  been 
raging  in  the  press  once  again,  upon  the  proper  aims  of  education — 
that  saored  name  so  often  taken  in  vain.  Upon  a  future  occasion  we 
propose  to  invite  attention  to  certain  requirements  for  a  really 
efTective  study  of  the  old  claseical  languages  and  literatures  at  present 
generally  overlooked. 

H.  W. 

'  The  educationist  of  to-day,  whose  propensity  is  to  exclusive  faith  in  head  at  the^ 
expense  of  heart  education,  might  give  greater  consideration  than  they  nowadays 
reodve  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  educational  principles  of  the  once  famed  Emile,  to . 
the  generally  excellent  Vaux  pour  une  Bducation  Nationale  of  St.  Pierre  (an  admirable 
writer  as  little  read  as  other  instmctlTe  exponents  of  the  humanitarian  philosophy)., 
the  Levana  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  gives  the  much-needed  warning  against  the 
fettering  in  the  most  impressible  period  of  life  of  the  barbarous  instincts.     He 
might  even  refer,  not  without  profit,  to  the  earlieitt  reformers  of  the  barbarous  methods  . 
of  diiciplinet  as  well  as  of  teaching — to  Montaigne,  to  Comenins  {DifUucaUa  Magna) 
who  with  Ratke  (of  Holstein)  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  deserved  the  high . 
Uane  of  having  been  the  first  pioneer  in  school  science — above  all,  to  Pestalozzi 
(the  most  humane  ot  praetieal  educationalists) — and  to  Niethammer  (Strtite  des 
PhUafUhrmamus  und  Mumanumua),  or  to  Oraser  (^Divinitdt  der    MenaehenhUdung^ 
who  lays  down  as  the  principles  of  a  true  educational  system  the  cultivation  of 
those  highest  instructors— Justice,  Truth,  Love,  together  with  the  Beautiful  in  Art. 
Later  authorities,  it  may  be  confessed,  have  not  added  much  of  value  to  the  work. 
of  these  early  pioneers. 
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MULTATULI   AND  THE    "MAX 
HAVELAAR." 


The  period  1840-1860  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  sharply  defined 
epochs  in  the  history  of  modem  Datch  literature.  During  thai 
decade  Beets,  the  Dickens  of  the  Netherlands,  abandoning  his  stilted 
and  artificial  imitations  of  Bjronic  models,  had  turned  his  attentiOD 
to  the  wealth  of  material  that  lay  at  his  hand,  in  the  little  towns 
and  villages,  iu  the  life  of  the  rustic  land-tiller  and  the  oommerdal 
middle  class,  and  had  produced  his  Camera  Obseura.  Limburg 
Brouwer,  a  rare  master  of  stjle,  almost  exotic  in  his  delicacy  and 
highly  philosophic  in  his  thought,  had  written  the  Diophana^ 
Da  Costa,  severely  classical  in  his  diction  and  conventional  in  his 
manner,  had  displayed  a  fund  of  fancy  and  an  imaginative  prodi- 
gality which  had  never  been  equalled  by  his  predecessors  who  wort 
the  laurel.  Van  Lennep,  following  Scott,  had  given  Holland  its 
own  Waverley  novels,  teeming  with  characters  the  most  diverse  and 
the  most  minutely  and  faithfully  sketched.  De  Geneetet,  the  coiir 
sumptive  lyricist  of  Bloemendaal,  and  Potgieter,  the  first  critic  of  his 
time,  had  given  their  best  work  during  that  decade.  The  GidSf  then,  ap 
now,  Holland's  greatest  periodical  publication,  was  in  the  flower  of 
its  vigour,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  three  of  the  greatest  literary 
Dutchmen.  The  Spectator,  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  eclipse 
it,  was  gaining  power  and  strength.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  the  movement  which  had  produced  this  meteoric  brilliaiioj 
began  to  diminish.  Van  Lennep  was  losing  ground,  and  the  talented 
lady  whose  Castle  Loevenstdn  seemed  to  indicate  as  great  a  literary 
genius  as  his  own,  was  scarcely  proving  his  equal.  Da  Costa  had 
written  himself  out,  almost ;  the  others  were  venturing  upon  newer 
and  less  familiar  ground.  There  was  a  want  of  originality  amongst 
the  jounger  lights,  who  shone  with  the  reflected  radiance  of  their 
predecessors,  not  with  there  own  vitality.  The  tendency  was  towards 
triviality,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  the  sum  total  of  their  efforts 
would  result  in  comparatively  unimportant  additions  to  belles-lettres. 
The  discussions  were  becoming  more  academical ;  books  were  being 
written  from  the  study,  not  from  the  street ;  for  the  tribune,  not  fi>r  the 
reader.  Political  and  controversial  subjects  were  hardly  the  material  of 
which  such  men  as  Potgieter  and  Bakhuizen  van  den  Brink  could  make 
much  use  for  essay  writing,  and  they  were  certainly  not  fit  studies  for 
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the  sympathetic  pen  of  the  yonng  country  clergyman  whose  Layman's 
Fotms  had  earned  him  a  well- won  repntation,  nor  for  the  antiquarian 
novelist  with  a  taste  for  intricate  plots  and  melodramatic  effects. 
These  political  qnestions  were  in  the  foreground,  and  alongside  of 
them  and  behind,  very  sharply  defined,  were  dogmatic  theories  and 
schoolmen  disputations  which  were  agitating  the  university  world  at 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  In  his  admirable  retrospect  Carel  Yosmaer 
has  summed  up  the  situation  at  the  close  of  that  period  with  subtle 
precision  and  brevity.  "  We  sat  ankle-deep  in  modern  theology,  and 
the  furniture  was  suffering  under  spirtitualism." 

Such,  then,  was  the  literary  condition  of  the  Netherlands  when, 
in  1859,  that  remarkable  book.  Max  HavdaaVy  or  the  Coffee  Auctions 
cftheDvich  Trading  Company}  was  published.  It  brought  a  new 
author,  a  new  style,  a  new  manner  of  writing,  a  new  matter,  almost 
a  new  art,  before  the  public,  and  as  a  Senator  in  the  Second  Chamber 
expressed  it,  ''  a  thrill  passed  through  the  land  "  when  it  appeared. 
The  old  canons  of  literary  art,  as  understood  by  the  school  of  the 
^*  Gidsmen,"  were  flouted  by  the  author,  and  yet  the  book  was  not 
only  readable,  but  entrancingly  interesting.  It  had  no  convention- 
ality. It  belonged  to  no  particular  set,  for  it  was  neither  the  work 
of  a  romancist,  nor  that  of  a  follower  of  Van  Lennep  or  Bosboom 
Toussaint.  It  was  a  hybrid  product,  an  audacious,  impudently  bold 
venture  which  compelled  attention  and  provoked  criticism  by  its 
aggressiveness  and  by  the  singular  originality  of  its  character  and 
style.  Edward  Douwes  Dekker,  the  author  whose  identity  was 
scarcely  veiled  under  the  710m  dt  plume  Multatuli,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  whose  career  had  been  in  many  ways  a  strange 
and  remarkable  one.  Bom  in  1820  at  Amsterdam,  the  son  of  a 
captain  of  a  sailing  vessel  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  he  had  received 
a  sound  elementary  education,  and  had  entered  the  Dutch  Civil 
Service  in  India  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Bising  gradually^  he  had  been 
L  appointed  a  resident  assistant  magistrate  and  commissioner  of  the 
I  inrovinoe  of  Amboina  in  1851.  A  year  later  he  had  returned  to 
I  Holland  on  sick  leave,  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  back  in  Java, 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  important 
province  of  Lebak.  Up  to  this  point  his  Indian  career  had  been 
highly  successful  and  even  brilliant,  and  with  the  promise  of  future 
promotion  his  official  prospects  were  very  bright.  In  entering  upon 
his  duties  as  assistant  resident  of  Lebak,  Dekker  had,  however, 
entered  upon  a  new  career,  that  of  reformer  and  crusader.  Becog- 
nising  the  petty  oppression  of  the  official  r6gim^  in  the  country,  he 
had  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which  he  saw  around  him, 
and  in  consequence  had  drawn  upon  him  the  indignation,  expressed  in 
a  severe  reprimand  for  his  ''  indiscr^t  behaviour,"  of  his  superiors. 

^  The  Havdaar  is  the  only  work  of  Mnltatnli's  that  has  been  translated  into 
gngliah.  The  translation,  indifferently  done,  was  published  in  1866  and  faTonrably 
reoelved  by  the  literary  reviews  here. 
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DisgiiBted  and  intensely  annoyed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Gorernor- 
General  of  the  province,  he  had  applied  for  his  "  honourable  dis- 
missal "  from  the  service,  and  leaving  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  had 
come  to  Holland  to  put  his  case  before  the  Dutch  public,  in  self- 
justification  and  to  expose  the  abuses  which  he  had  attacked. 
Dekker's  first  publication  was  a  drama  entitled  Tht  Bride,  which  waa 
performed  with  considerable  success  in  1859,  at  a  time,  indeed,  when, 
its  author  was  existing  in  the  greatest  poverty.  It  is  an  interesting 
production  in  so  far  that  it  shows  his  genius  in  the  bud,  but  it  was 
hardly  a  work  which  forecasted  such  masterpieces  as  the  Havdaar  or 
the  Million  Studies.  Strictly  conventional,  and  in  a  manner  with  its 
plot  inartistically  handled,  llie  Bride  failed  to  attract  attention, 
but  it  served  the  writer's  purpose  in  one  way,  for  it  brought  the 
name  Multituli  before  the  public,  and  introduced,  as  it  were,  the 
hero  of  the  greater  work  which  was  to  follow.  Dekker  was  at  that 
time  in  dire  straits.  His  savings  from  his  Indian  salary  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  his  wife,  his  devoted  Tine,  and  his  children  were 
living  on  the  charity  of  his  relations.  He  himself  had  not  yet  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  do.  Officialdom,  which  he  still  addresBed 
patiently,  putting  his  case  with  striking  moderation  and  fairness^ 
remained  deaf  to  his  appeals.  His  memorials  were  left  unanswered, 
his  documentary  proofs  were  disregarded,  his  attempts  at  justifica- 
tion were  unheeded.  Later,  indeed,  it  is  true,  when  the  poor  dis- 
missed clerk  had  become  a  power  with  bis  pen,  the  Government 
approached  him  with  an  ofier  of  a  position  and  a  decoration  if  he 
would  re-enter  the  service,  and  it  is  said  that  Dekker  kicked  their 
emissary  downstairs  and  scornfully  refused  the  bribe.  The  story 
may  be  true,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  before  the  Havtlaar  waa 
penned  Multatuli  still  hoped  to  find  justice  in  the  Government 
buildings  and  a  hearing  from  the  Ministerial  benches.  In  despair 
of  finding  either  he  determined  to  write,  not  so  much  in  order  to  get 
a  living  (though  from  his  private  letters  it  is  apparent  that  monetary 
considerations  largely  weighed  with  him  in  commencing  the  task)  bnft 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  Holland  with  the  facts  of  his  case. 

Retiring  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  where  living  was  cheaper,  he 
wrote  the  Max  Havdaar  in  three  months,  suffering  exquisitely  all 
the  time,  mentally,  physically,  and  socially,  and  then  when  the  last 
page  was  copied  he  forwarded  it  (postage  unpaid)  to  his  wife,  whose 
share  of  the  business  was  to  find  a  publisher  for  it. 

The  Max  Havdaar  is  Dekker's  first  great  work,  and  in  some 
respects  it  has  remained  his  best.  It  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  not 
a  tendence-roman^  but  one  with  a  purpose  open  and  revealed.  It  is 
written  round  a  text,  and  that  text,  subtly  insinuated  in  the  face- 
tious relation  of  the  history  of  the  Drystubble  family,  pathetically 
illustrated  in  the  love-story  of  Saidjah  and  Adinda,the  young  Javanese 
villagers,  and  passionately  reiterated  in  the  concluding  addresB  to  the 
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Eling,  is  thisi  ^'  The  Javanese  are  being  ill-treated,  the  Javanese  are 
being  ill-treated !  "  Dekker's  life  in  the  East  Indies  had  made  him 
thoroQghly  familiar  with  the  system  of  extortion  and  tyranny, 
oppression  and  brutality,  and  bis  exposure  of  the  official  methods 
was  vigorous  and  drastic.  In  justice  to  the  Government  he  had 
served  it  must  be  said  that  their  treatment  of  their  subjects  in  Java 
has  been  no  worse  than  our  own  mishandling  of  the  people  of  India 
in  the  company  days  and  of  the  Matabele  more  recently.  It  was 
dimply  the  inevitable  result  of  an  involved  colonial  system  insuffi- 
ciently controlled  by  the  responsible  officials  at  home,  who  relied 
iuore  upon  the  marginal  pencillings  of  some  subordinate,  or  the  report 
of  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  central  office  than  upon  a  weighty  peti- 
tion subscribed  to  by  the  people.  Java,  like  the  other  dependencies 
in  the  Eiibt,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Dutch  Government  at  the  time 
as  a  valuable  asset  which  could  yield  a  certain  yearly  revenue  if 
properly  exploited.  So  long  as  this  annual  sum  was  forthcoming 
the  native  chief  and  subordinate  officials  had  full  liberty  to  do  as 
Cbey  pleased,  and  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  make  their  actions 
«o  scdudttlous  as  to  provoke  a  rising  amongst  the  natives.  Yet 
there  was  material  sufficient  to  frame  a  telling  indictment  against 
their  methods,  and  against  the  system  that  made  these  methods 
p'^ssible,  and  Dekker  availed  himself  fully  of  the  mass  of  facts  he 
found  at  hand.  The  Max  Havelaar  was  admittedly  penned  to 
inflame  public  opinion,  and  to  spread  abroad,  not  only  in  Holland 
but  in  Europe  generally,  the  pitiful  tale  of  the  wrongs  sufiered  and 
trndured  by  *'the  mildest  mannered  nation  in  the  world."  Its 
Author  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions.  His  avowed  and  open 
object  was  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  truth  he  had  found, 
and  which  every  Javanese  had  found  from  bitter  experience,  that 
truth  wbicli  he  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  the 
King: 

"  If  they  refuse  me  that  place,  if  they  refuse  to  believe  me,  then  I  shall 
itranslate  my  book  into  the  few  languages  I  know  and  the  many  I  may  yet 
Jearn,  to  ask  in  Europe  what  I  have  fruitlessly  sought  in  Holland.  And 
in  all  the  capitals  there  will  be  chanted  songs  having  this  refrain,  *•  There 
Jies  a  thieves-land  by  the  sea ;  between  East  Friesland  and  the  Scheld.' 
And  if  that  availed  not  ?  Then  I  shall  translate  my  book  into  Malay, 
J^avanese,  Soudanese,  Alfoer,  Boeginese,  Batta.  .  .  .  And  I  shall  hurl 
JCldcng  whetting  war  songs  into  the  minds  of  the  poor  martyrs  to  whom  I 
promised  aid,  I,  Multatuli ! '' 

Everything  he  made  subordinate  to  that  central  idea.  The  book 
was  to  serve  as  an  introduction.  It  was  to  be  the  record  of  ^  the 
wictims  of  official  robbery."  With  delicate  skill  he  wove  his  tale, 
tracing  the  lights  and  shades  with  masterly  cunning,  following 
pathos  with  humour  that  at  times  approached  perilously  upon  face- 
tioosness,  hurling  bitter  invective  here  and  passionate  satire  there, 
revealing  on  the  next  page  his  wonderful  power  of  poetical  description^ 
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showing  everywhere  the  keen,  merciless  hand  of  the  expert  satirist, 
and  the  light  tonch  of  a  compassionate  critic.  Mix  TJnde  T<mC$^ 
Cabin,  Carlyle's  French  Revolution^  and  Oliver  Twisty  and  imagine  the 
amalgamation  of  the  three  transcribed  by  an  anther  with  special  and 
distinct  talents  which  neither  Dickens  nor  Mrs.  Stowe  possessed,  and 
the  resulting  work  might  have  some  resemblance  to  the  Max 
Havdaar.  It  is  the  history  not  of  one  soul  bat  of  several.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  special  pleading ;  a  terrible  indict- 
ment, all  the  more  powerful  because  an  artist  and  not  an  official 
drew  it  up,  an  artist  who  showed  in  every  sentence  that  he  could 
feel  and  could  weep,  that  he  was  indeed  MultataU. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  in  so  far  that  the  pivoting  idea^ 
"  13,000,000  of  your  subjects  are  being  maltreated  and  sucked  dry 
in  your  name,"  is  ever  preEent  before  the  reader,  but  it  is  the  by- 
plots  more  than  Havelaar's  own  story  that  make  the  work  of  such 
great  literary  interest.  As  a  pamphlet  against  the  Dutch  Colonial 
system  it  was  hardly  successful ;  as  a  literary  work  it  ranks  amongst 
the  first  classics  of  Holland.  And  it  is  as  a  work  of  art,  not  as  a 
political  attack,  that  Dekker's  work  must  be  judged,  for  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  work  of  art  that  it  was  politically 
unsuccessful.  The  Government,  as  Dekker  afterwards  bitterly  pro- 
tested, regarded  it  as  a  novel,  as  a  romance,  and  the  public  was 
easily  led  off  the  scent  by  this  red  herring.  That  certain  refomis 
were  introduced  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  his  energetic  champion- 
ship of  the  rights  of  the  Javanese,  but  the  Atjeh  rebellion,  which  he 
had  predicted,  showed  that  these  reforms  were  not  so  radical  as  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book,  Drystubble,  the  dealer  ia 
coffee,  residing  at  37  Laurel  Canal,  introduces  himself  and  inci- 
dentally also  Max  Uavelaar,  the  hero  of  the  story,  a  character  by 
which  Dekker  meant  to  represent  himself.  The  coffee  merchant 
meets  Havelaar,  or,  as  he  calls  hint,  Shawlman,  and  recognises  in 
him  an  old  schoolfellow.  Shawlman  wishes  to  publish  a  book,  and 
forwards  several  manuscripts  to  Drystubble,  who  carefully  looks  over 
the  pile,  but  fiods  little  to  his  liking.  A  young  German,  Stem^ 
whom  the  merchant  employs  in  his  house  '*  for  the  completion  of  hit) 
commercial  knowledge,"  and  whom  he  regards  very  highly  as  the 
firm  of  Stern  and  Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest  coffee  importers  io 
Hamburg,  comes  upon  the  parcel,  and  being  interested  in  sucb 
literary  matters  readily  agrees  to  join  Drystubble  in  '*  licking  some 
of  the  manuscripts  into  shape,"  in  order  to  evolve  a  book  which 
would  be  of  some  value  to  coffee  dealers.  The  result  of  this  partner- 
ship is  that  Stern,  writing  in  the  third  person,  tells  Havelaar'^ 
story,  the  wrongs  of  the  Javanese,  the  attempt  to  introduce  reforms, 
the  opposition  from  officialdom,  and  the  love-story  of  S  tidjah  and 
Adinda,     This  part,  the  real  Max  RavelaaTf  teems  with  the  most 
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brilliant  descriptions  of  ecenery  and  incidents,  with  the  tragic  and 
the  hnmonrons  closely  inwoven,  and  with  the  passionate  vehemence 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Dekker's  writings.  The  various  events 
of  his  Indian  career  are  broadly  and  boldly  described,  the  murder  of 
his  predecessor,  and  indeed  the  whole  recital  of  his  life  in  Lebak  are 
graphically  told,  and  the  story  serves  conveniently  to  paint  the  state 
of  affidrs  under  Dutch  rule  in  the  most  vivid  tints.  The  love-story 
of  Saidjah  and  Adinda  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  modern 
Dutch  literature,  and  Dekker  himself  thought  very  highly  of  it. 
Like  Chateaubriand's  Chactas  and  B6ne,  and  St.  Pierre's  Paul  and 
Virginia,  Saidjah  and  Adinda  are  idealised,  perhaps  too  much  so,  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  living  characters.  It  may  be  that  they  are  in 
some  ways  unnatural,  supernatural  even,  because  their  creator  loved 
their  excellences  too  much  to  give  too  much  attention  to  their  faults, 
but  they  are  human  enough  to  be  interesting.  In  describing  aboriginal 
native  characters  the  European  has  always  to  guard  against  a  tendency 
to  elevate  them  beyond  their  natural  state,  to  make  them  think  and  act 
as  he  would  have  done  in  their  special  circumstances,  and  this  tendency 
is  the  stronger  the  more  poetical  and  the  more  philosophical  the  artist 
himself  is.  Chateaubriand,  whose  poetical  development  was  lower 
than  Multatuli's,  made  his  Red  Indian  dangerously  like  a  French 
mystic,  and  there  are  times  when  Saidjah,  singing  love-songs  under 
the  ketapan  trees,  approaches  more  closely  to  Multatuli  himself  than 
to  an  unsophisticated  Javanese  youth.  Dekker,  however,  had  a- 
better  excuse  than  his  French  prototype,  for  he  could  allege  that 
the  Javanese  were  more  poetical  than  the  North  Americans.  With 
its  artistic  faults — and  even  his  greatest  admirers  must  admit  that 
Saidjah  and  Adinda  is  not  artistically  perfect — it  is  a  remarkable 
gem.  Writing  to  his  wife  from  Brussels  when  he  was  at  work  on 
his  book,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  familiar  letters  which 
tell  us  more  of  his  real  life  and  his  mental  state  than  all  the  attacks 
or  apologies  of  his  biographers,  ''  My  book — oh.  Tine,  it  contains 
everything,  fine  descriptions  of  occurences,  poetry,  humourous  bits, 
sarcasm,  soft  pieces,  oh,  everything.  Look,  Tine,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  just  written,^'  and  he  transcribes  Saidjah's  song,  of 
which  the  two  last  verses  are  as  follows  : 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  die, 
I  have  seen  the  body  of  Palisoe  who  died  of  decline  in  old  age 

for  his  hair  was  white. 
When  I  die  of  old  age  with  white  hair,  the  mourners  shall  stand 

round  my  corpse. 
And  they  shall  make  lamentation  as  round  the  bier  of  Palisoe 
and  the  grandchildren  shall  cry  very  loud — 
I  shall  not  hear  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  die, 
I  have  seen  many  at  Badoer,  many  who  died.   They  were  clothed 
in  white  and  buried  in  the  ground. 
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When  I  die  at  Badoer  and  am  buried  beyond  the  dA9»ah  in  the 

east  where  grass  grows  high  on  the  hill, 
Adinda  will  pass  the  spot  and  the  seam  of  her  msrong  make  soft 

rustle  along  the  grass — 
Then  I  shaU  hear  it." 

''  Tell  me/'  he  writes,  ^^  do  you  not  find  that  pretty  ?  I  confeoB 
to  no  one  else,  bnt  I  believe  that  is  the  true  pathetic  tone  I  have  to 
use  for  Saidjah,  who  through  the  brutal  oppression  in  Lebak  is 
forced  to  join  the  rebels  and  find  his  death  upon  the  bayonets  of  our 
Dutch  heroes." 

Drystubble's  own  contributions  to  the  work,  written  in  the  first 
person,  are  in  reality  descriptions  of  life  and  character  in  Holland. 
For^  as  Busken  Huet  has  pointed  out,  the  Havdaar  is  staged  in  two 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  this  contrast,  often  very  sudden,  for  an 
autobiographic  chapter  by  the  coffee  merchant  generally  follows  one 
of  the  most  telling  portions  of  Stem's  story,  between  East  and  West, 
between  Oriental  poetry  and  Javanese  sincerity  and  Dutch  com- 
mercialism and  hypocrisy,  that  gives  the  Havdaar  its  great  interest 
No  one  knew  the  value  of  contrast  in  literary  work  better  than  did 
Dekker,  and  no  one  used  his  knowledge  to  better  effect.  The  tran- 
sition from  grave  to  gay,  from  hyperbole  to  commonplace,  from 
tragedy  to  comedy,  is  generally  sudden  and  striking,  but  nowhere 
does  his  work  pertain  of  the  melodramatic.  Dry  stubble  is  a  Peck- 
sniff of  the  Pecksniffs,  a  most  amusing  and  original  creation,  typical 
•of  the  hypocritically  religious  Dutch  merchant.  He  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  thanks  God  that  he  has  no  poetical  faculty.  He  objects 
ito  the  lies  that  are  being  spread  abroad  through  the  medium  of 
romances  and  plays.  '*  A  girl  an  angel !  "  he  snorts.  '^  The  person 
>who  first  discovered  this  never  had  any  sisters ! "  His  part  of  the 
<work  deals  with  coffee,  solely  with  coffee,  but,  as  a  matter  of  &et, 
•coffee  is  a  side  issue  and  scarcely  enters  into  the  work.  In  describing 
Drystubble,  Dekker  was  delineating  a  class  of  his  compatriots  as  he 
saw  them,  and  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  merit  of  the  book 
was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  coffee  merchant  with  con- 
scientious scruples.  He  had  little  pleasure  in  his  creation,  for  his 
attention  was  absorbed  by  '^  that  splendid  empire  of  Insnlinde  that 
winds  round  the  equator  like  a  girdle  of  emerald,"  a  realm  of  which 
his  contemporaries  had  never  heard,  and  about  which,  notwith- 
standing his  anticipations,  they  cared  very  little. 

As  a  writer,  Multatuli's  fame  will  not  rest  upon  the  Max  Havdaar 
alone.  He  wrote  much  and  most  of  his  writings  reach  a  hi^ 
standard.  To  the  student  of  modern  Dutch  literature  the  period 
1860-1880,  which  is  essentially  the  Multatuli  decade,  with  one  man, 
Dekker,  pre-eminently  above  his  fellow  artists,  is  one  of  renaiaaanoe 
and  development,  and  the  more  perfectly  the  man  began  to  under- 
stand his  position  the  more  restrained  and  loffcy  became  his  tone. 
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To  the  critic,  however,  hia  first  great  work  is  more  interesting  than 
his  later  writings  becanse  it  shows  him  at  a  period  when  his  mind 
was  dominated  by  one  idea,  and  his  genios  was  as  yet  unable  to 
generalise.  The  full  pronnnciamento  on  his  works  demands  an 
appreciation  of  his  life  and  history,  that  pathetic  life  and  history  of 
which  his  letters  tell  so  mnch ;  not  from  one  side  only,  as  his  medical 
critics  have  seen  him  and  his  literary  admirers  and  detractors,  but 
from  all  points  of  view.  It  is  not  easy  to  turn  the  vase  of  his  life 
round  so  as  to  judge  correctly  the  cameo  on  this,  the  intaglio  on  that, 
side.  Nor  is  it  a  small  matter  to  weigh  his  power  against  his 
impotence,  to  value  accurately  his  insight  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  types  he  describes,  to  separate  his  personal  impressions  and 
momentary,  often  unformed  but  never  hesitatingly  expressed, 
opinions  from  his  well-considered,  carefully  examined,  and  staunchly 
maintained  principles.  That  he  was  a  failure,  a  failure  in  so  far  that 
his  talents  entitled  him  to  a  far  higher  position  than  he  ever  reached, 
was  as  much  his  own  fault  as  it  was  his  misfortune.  The  rdlt  of 
reformer,  especially  that  of  the  militant,  vindictively  irritable  pioneer 
of  reform,  is  never  a  happy  one,  and  Dekker  was  constitutionally 
onfit  for  his  self-appointed  task.  He  could  not  argue  patiently,  he 
wonld  not  write  impersonally,  he  could  not  be  conventional,  he  could 
not  leave  sarcasm  and  satire  alone,  and  the  blood  of  a  satirical 
martyr  has  never  fertilised  a  creed.  Therefore  his  merit  as  a 
reformer  will  always  be  outweighed  by  his  magnificence  as  a  stylist 
and  his  originality  as  an  author.  Politically  he  Ecarcely  made  his 
influence  felt  either  in  Insulinde  or  in  Holland  ;  as  a  literary  man 
he  will  always  rank  high,  for  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  literature 
of  hia  country,  and  he  has  become  the  creator  of  a  cult  whose  prin- 
ciples are  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  purity  of  diction.  Young 
Holland  knows  no  master  greater  than  Multatuli,  and  no  writer 
before  or  since  his  time  has  influenced  Dutch  literature  to  che  extent 
which  he  has  done.  He  gave  it  a  few  new  words,  but  he  wielded 
the  old  language  in  a  new  way,  wonderfully,  with  amazing  precision 
and  brilliant  audacity.  He  taught  his  followers  that  language  was 
A  vehicle  for  thought,  not  a  cloak  to  hide  its  absence,  and  that  no 
one  could  write  well  unless  he  thought  well.  Above  all,  his 
insistence  was  upon  absolute  faithfulness  of  expression,  and  in  his 
writings  there  are  few  sentences  which  do  not  give  his  meaning 
accurately  and  clearly,  possibly  in  the  fewest  words.  It  may  be  that 
in  some  respects  he  handles  his  subjects  too  didactically,  that  he 
makes  no  allowance  for  his  readers'  own  knowledge,  and  that  he  is 
too  eager  to  put  forward  his  particular  theories,  often  founded  upon 
flimsy  premises,  but  even  where  these  mistakes  are  apparent  he 
maintains  his  brilliancy  of  expression  and  his  beauty  of  style.  It  is 
not  from  the  Max  Havelaar  alone  that  he  can  be  judged,  although 
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it  is  trne  that  he  never  surpassed  portions  of  that  epic.  In  the 
Havdaar  his  concern  is  solely  with  the  Javanese ;  he  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  knowledge  that  all  humanitvsaffers  and  that  there  were 
other  Multatnlis  besides  Max.  In  the  Ideas^  a  number  of  volnmes 
published  at  different  periods  and  containing  what  is  perhaps  his 
best  piece,  **  The  Tale  of  Woutertje  Pieterse,"  lie  shows  that  Insu- 
linde  has  become  the  world  to  him,  and  that  he  is  able  to  fight  as 
well  for  mankind  in  general  as  he  fought  for  the  oppressed  Javanese. 
In  the  Love-LetterSf  published  soon  after  the  Havdaar,  this  transi- 
tion from  the  particular  to  the  general  is  already  perceivable, 
although  ''  the  roll  of  East  Indian  thunder ''  can  still  be  heard.  In 
the  later  volume  of  the  Ideas  he  definitely  shows  his  position  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  Heine  of  Holland.  The  *'  world  pain  "  was 
his  now^  as  it  had  been  the  German  poet's,  and  his  soul  became 
resigned,  less  vehement,  more  poetical  than  it  had  been  before.  Of 
his  poetry  and  dramatic  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  here  except 
briefly.  The  Bride^  his  weakest  work,  was  followed,  some  years 
later,  by  the  Vorstenschool  (School  for  Boyalty\  a  remarkable 
drama  which  was  acted  with  much  success,  and  which  is  his  best 
work  as  a  poet  and  playwright.  Apart  from  these  two  pieces  he 
wrote  stray  verses  in  his  books.  In  the  Havdaar  are  several  such 
productions,  characterised  by  true  and  genuine  poetic  feeling, 
running  rampant  without  check  of  rhyme  or  metre.  In  the  Love-' 
Letters  occur  **  Golgotha"  and  ''The  Prayer  of  an  Agnostic,"  two 
remarkable  poems  in  blank  verse.  His  poetry,  however,  is  largely 
to  be  found  in  his  prose  writings.  *^  La  poesie  des  grands  hommes," 
wrote  Lamartine,  '*  est  dans  les  evenements  r6els  de  leur  vie,"  and 
Dekker  knew  that  perfectly  well.  He  used  the  poetry  he  found 
around  him,  "  la  poesie  qui  court  les  rues,"  the  passion  and  pity  of 
life,  the  great  environment  of  reality  that  faced  him.  He  possessed 
the  poet's  love  for  harmony  of  phrase  and  beauty,  and  the  artist's 
admiration  for  colour  and  arrangement.  Above  all  he  had  the 
power  of  sympathetic  observation.  His  value  as  a  creator  is  less 
than  his  work  as  a  sketcher.  His  strength  lay  in  photographing 
an  impression  in  words,  and,  like  Zola,  he  concerned  himself  not  so 
much  with  characters  as  with  temperaments.  His  men  and  women 
are  not  absolutely  typical  in  all  respects;  they  represent  some 
special  feature  more  highly  developed  because  he  thought  that 
feature  more  important.  He  is  greatest  when  he  is  passionate  and 
sincere,  cold  where  he  is  too  much  of  a  stylist,  as  in  the  Million 
Studies,  weakest  where  he  attempts  to  graft  scientific  disquisitions 
upon  the  delicacy  of  his  fancy.  His  polemics  are  harsh  and 
hammer)ike  when  they  deal  with  theories ;  they  become  sparkling 
and  crystalline  when  his  concern  is  with  men  and  principles,  for, 
above  all,  he  was  a  humanist  before  he  was  a  writer.     What  he 
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called  his  realism  was  often  his  imagiDation,  and  yet,  as  can  be  seen 
from  that  amazingly  interesting  badget  of  letters  published  after  his 
death,  no  man  drew  less  upon  his  imagination  than  he  did  in  writing 
the  Havdaar,  For  when  his  position  is  carefully  considered  it  will 
be  seen  thSt  Edward  Douwes  Dekker  was  the  first  literary 
impressionist  of  Holland,  and  as  such  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  in  the  literature  of  modem  Europe. 

C.  Louis  Lkipoldt. 


Oct. 


THE   OLD   FAITH   AND   THE   NEW. 


Some  months  past  the  sensation  caused  in  Germany  by  the  Emperors 
letter,  on  the  snbject  of  Biblical  criticism,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  to  the  great  religious  question  of  the  day  :  not  to  the 
embittered  and  trivial  disputes  about  ritual,  but  to  the  crucial 
inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself. 

Though  drawing  attention  to  the  matter  will  scarcely  have  the 
effect  the  Emperor  desired,  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  that  he  did 
so.  Whether  his  views  were  mistaken  or  not,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly siocere,  and  represent  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public.  They  are  held  even  by  an  enormously  influential  body 
like  our  own  Church.  The  substance  of  the  Emperor's  letter  was, 
that  it  is  irreligious  to  question  the  doctrines  of  the  Cbnrch,  as  to 
do  so  is  to  *'  shatter  the  most  sacred  position  of  laymen,  the  foonda 
tions  of  belief."  To  the  daily  increasing  numbers  of  those  who 
believe  that  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  and  hence  social  welfare, 
are  dependent  on  the  earnest  search  for  truth,  these  opinions  appear 
disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Turning  back  to  an  old  account  of  the  Church  Congress,  held 
last  autumn,  what  does  one  see  ?  The  subject  appointed  for  con- 
sideration was :  '^  Bible  study  and  teaching,  and  the  position  and 
responsibility  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  relation  to  modern  criticism 
and  its  influence  on  theology."  There  could  have  been  no  better 
opportunity  for  the  clergy  to  acknowledge  how  much  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  once  sincerely  believed  in,  is  now  known  to  be  untrue. 
And  yet  the  endeavour  throughout  seems  to  have  been,  not  to 
decide  as  to  what  doctrines  the  clergy  were,  or  were  not,  to  teach  as 
true,  and  so  to  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  of  deliberately  teachiog 
what  they,  as  educated  men,  could  not  believe.  It  seems  rather  to 
have  been  to  concede  to  truth  aa  little  as  possible  ;  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  Church  is  to  maiutain  its  existence  even 
amongst  the  unintelligent  and  the  ignorant. 

Canon  Eirkpatric  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  epeech  : 

''  He  did  not  plead  that  the  processes  or  results  of  modem  criticism 
should  often,  if  ever,  be  directly  discussed  in  the  pulpit.  In  many 
churches  they  would  be  utterly  out  of  place,  and  would  only  perplex  and 
annoy,  but  he  believed  they  must  be  taken  careful  account  of  in  deter- 
mining the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  taught  if  the  faith  of  the 
next  generation  was  to  be  spared  an  abrupt  and  perilous  shock.** 
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The  faith  of  the  present  generation  has  ahready  sustained  an 
abrupt  and  periloas  shook,  and  why  then  should  the  truth  not  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit  ?  Because,  says  Canon  Kirkpatric,  it 
would  perplex  and  annoy.  How  many  of  us  are  not  perplexed  now 
by  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  faith  and  fact  ?  Did .  Christ 
hesitate  to  preach  the  truth  because  it  would  perplex  and  annoy  ? 
Assuredly  not.  He  perplexed  and  annoyed  to  such  purpose  that 
His  enemies  crucified  Him  to  prevent  Him  preaching. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  alluding  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  and 
the  Prophets^  urged  that,  though  not  strictly  accurate,  they  were 
''  an  exposition  of  the  eternal  principles  in  the  language  of  time." 
The  Old  Testament  is  only  an  exposition  of  eternal  principles  in  so 
far  as  it  is  historically  tnie,  as  all  history  is,  and  much  of  it  is 
nothing  but  the  gross  superstition  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people.  Were  the  subject  under  discussion  the  teaching  of  history^ 
and  not  the  teaching  of  religion,  the  casuistry  employed  at  the 
Church  Congress  would  not  be  toleiated  for  a  moment.  A  professor 
of  history  who  allowed  his  pupils  to  believe  that  Greek  myths  were 
historical  facts  would  not  be  held  excused  if  he  pleaded  that  the 
myths  were  an  **  exposition  of  eternal  principles  in  the  language  of 
time " ;  and  neither  can  the  Church  be  excused  for  permitting 
children  to  be  taught  the  Old  Testament  as  true,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly taught,  even  now,  all  over  England.  The  members  of  the 
Church  Congress  apparently  belonged  to  that  class  of  philosophers 
of  whom  George  Eliot  remarked :  ''  While  admitting  that  the  radii 
of  a  circle  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  they  will  urge  that  geometry 
should  not  be  pushed  too  far." 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson  also  maintained  that  ''  they  must 
alwajs  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  debtors  both  to  the  wise  and 
the  unwise.  To  shut  their  eyes  to  the  new  teaching  was  to  forget 
their  debt  to  the  wise,  while  to  be  always  eager  to  proclaim  the 
latest  (and  still  unverified)  theory,  and  point  out  the  newest  lights^ 
was  ta  disregard  their  debt  to  the  unwise."  The  latter  advice  was 
unnecessary.  Sarely  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  the  truth 
from  the  pulpit,  not  to  let  the  wise  learn  it  how  they  may  and  to 
leave  the  unwise  as  they  are.  That  is  not  Christianity.  Was  it  to 
the  wise  our  Lord  preached,  and  was  it  through  the  wise  His  gospel 
spread  ?  It  is  to  the  unwise,  the  childlike  and  ignorant  that  simple 
truths  most  directly  appeal.  It  is  not  the  theology  and  dogma  of 
Christianity  that  win  the  love  of  children.  It  is  the  simple  human 
story — it  is  the  love  of  Christ,  '^  with  the  divine  compassion  in  His 
eyes.''  And  religion  appeals  to  the  unwise  as  it  does  to  children. 
While  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  remains  it  will  never  harm  the 
ignorant  to  hear  pagan  theory  of  the  Atonement  denied,  and  if  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  read  to  them,  it  will  not  matter  who  wrote 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
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The  Chnrch  Congress  carefully  and  consiatently  ignored  the  main 
point  of  the  question — that  is,  how  far  critidsm  has  affected  not 
only  the  minor  bnt  the   cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.     The 
questions  at  issue  to-day  are  far  graver  than  that  of  the  origin  of 
tiie  Book  of  Genesis.     They  are  those  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
of  miracles.     It  will  not  help  any  one  in   doubt  if  the  Church, 
instead  of  facing  their  difficulties,  seeks  to  allay  uncertainty  by 
ignoring  the  vital  quebtions  at  issue,  and  contents  itself  by  admitting 
thirty  years  later  than  all  other  educated  classes  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.     These  questions  will  have  to 
be  considered  some   day,  and   soon.     No    doubt  many  good   and 
devout  men  amongst  the  clergy  refrain  from  a  candid  treatment  of 
religious  beliefs  from  purely  humane    and    disinterested   motives. 
They  fear  to  cause  suffering  by  disturbing  the  beliefs  of  the  many 
whose  only  consolation  in  this  sorrowful  life  depends  on  their  £Edth. 
The  unhappiness  they  fear  to  cause  is  greatly  exaggerated.     A  fixed 
faith,  untroubled  by  doubt,  has  never  been  a  characteristic  of  those 
to  whom  religion  is  all  in  all.     Those  who  have  never  doubted 
have  never  loved  and  have  never    thought.     Of   all  most  piteous 
and  agonised  doubt  what  can  compare  to  that  of  the  dying  Christ  ? — 
**My  God,  My   God,   why   hast  Thou    forsaken  Me."     There  are 
relatively  few  whose  happiness  is  affected  by  their  beliefs.     Most 
human  beings  nominally  accept  what  they  happen  to  be  taught,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve ;  they  have 
little  imagination  and  don't  think.     Problematic  compensation  in 
a  hereafter  affords  them,  in  time  of  trouble,  no  real  consolation  at 
all.     Experience  of  life  shows  that  when  the  conventional  phrases 
of   religious  consolation    are   repeated  they  are  met  with  irritated 
protest,  or  are  acquiesced  in  hypocritically  to  hide  a  want  of  feeling. 
The  Church  has  insisted  that  happiness  is  the  last  thing  we  should 
care  about,  and  on  this  ground  bas  condemned  doctrines  that  further 
social  amelioration  as  immoral.     How  then  can  it  justify  sacrificing 
most  of  the  present,  and  all  the  future,  generation  to  maintain  a 
false  faith  on  the  plea  that  it  keeps  a  few  people  happy  ?     Utilitarians 
and  the  Church  alike  believe  in  the  terrible  necessity  of  sacrifice, 
but  the  former  believe  in  it  when  it  fulfils  some  human  purpose,  the 
latter  only  as  a  means  of  propitiating  God. 

Another  reason  that  deters  some  of  the  clergy  from  discossing 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  that  the  question  preaenta 
itself  to  them  :  '^  If  we  take  away  the  Virgin-birth,  the  B.e8urreotion, 
and  miracles  from  Christianity,  what  remains?"  They  recognise 
that  national  irreligion  has  always  meant  national  depravity.  It 
appears  to  them  that  they  only  have  a  choice  between  two  evils :  to 
preach  the  truth  and  destroy  religion,  or  to  maintain  the  old  religion, 
which,  if  not  historically  trae,  is  at  least  symbolical  of  spiritoal 
truths.     They  regard  the  latter  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.     It  is 
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tBurely  a  mietake  to  coDsider  that  trath  can  be  irreligions.  The 
misery  of  the  world,  the  Buffering  of  the  innocent  and  the  helpless, 
the  anntterable  sadness  of  life,  coald  only  lead  the  thonghtfal  to 
the  awfnl  position  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  represented  in 
the  story  of  Prometheus — haters  of  a  cruel  God — or  to  the  still 
more  hopeless  dread  that  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  are  chance 
alone,  if  it  were  not  for  one  saving  fact,  that  a  few  great  men  like 
Christ  believed  in,  and  died  to  testify  to,  a  loving  God.  It  is  the 
one  barrier  between  us  and  utter  scepticism — blank  despair.  Why 
do  men  love  those  they  do  not  know,  those  who  are  to  come  after 
them,  if  there  is  not  some  attraction,  some  unknown  power  which 
we  can  only  describe  as  the  love  of  God,  urging  them  on  the  path 
of  self-sacrifice  and  duty  ?  This  alone  can  give  any  hope  of  an 
ultimate  aim  in  life  beyond  our  knowledge,  which  we  might  call 
good.  Is  not  then  the  love  and  veneration  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Man,  religion,  and  need  Christianity  die  because  we  no  longer 
believe  in  Christ's  miraculous  birth  ?  Picture  the  Church  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Almighty  God.  What  has  He  done  for  us  ?  Loug  ago 
he  laid  down  His  life  to  appease  an  uojust  God,  but  the  sacrifice 
was  useless  ;  misery  and  suffering  remain  with  us  still,  and  He 
does  no  more.  Not  a  day  passes  which  does  not  witness  cruel, 
merciless  suffering  and  grief,  and  the  Son  of  Gk>d  looks  on  and 
never  stays  His  hand.  He  is  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  bereaved 
parents,  to  the  moans  of  suffering  children,  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
betrayed  and  the  wronged.  What  does  the  world  lose  in  losing  a 
belief  in  Him  ?  And  then  picture  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
mighty  genius,  the  great  and  lov^ing  heart,  who  taught  the  poor  in 
simple  words  a  morality  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  truest  philo- 
sophy, the  deepest  wisdom.  To  all  who  believe  in  Him,  He  is  the 
only  Light  to  lighten  the  darkness.  He  is  the  great  lover  of  man- 
kind who  proved  His  sincerity  upon  the  Cross ;  and  upon  them  in 
the  worst  moments  of  doubt  in  God,  when  it  is  impossible  to  see 
beyond  the  misery  and  vice  and  transitoriness  of  life  around  us,  the 
image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  looks  down  to  help  their  unbelief. 
True  Christians  have  no  fear  of  truth  at  all.  It  is  not  humane 
motives,  however,  which  prevent  a  large  party  in  the  Church  from 
approaching  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  present  time. 

Many  members  of  the  Church  fear  that,  if  on  these  essential  points 
it  allowed  that  the  old  doctrines  were  superseded  by  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  it  would  own  itself  to  be  a  fallible  human  institution, 
and  so  risk  at  any  rate  a  temporary  loss  of  prestige,  power  and 
revenue.  Is  it  likely  to  run  that  risk  ?  Not  if  we  may  trust  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  history  and  experience.  It  is  too 
mnch  to  expect  of  any  large  body  of  men.  The  whole  retpamibility 
of  the  doetrifiit  morality  and  efficiency  of  the  Ohurch  rests  with  the 
Udty- 
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This  aspect  of  the  qaestion,  so  often  ignored  by  the  pnUic,  is  a 
fact  of  BQch  importance  that  it  is  esseatial  to  devote  a  little  time  to 
its  demonstration.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the 
proportion  of  selfish  men  to  nnselfish  men  is  overwhelming,  and  this 
being  so,  it  follows  that  every  large  class  or  profession  is,  on  the 
whole,  selfish.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  of  men, 
in  any  time,  in  any  country,  which  has  not  placed  its  own  interests 
before  those  of  the  general  public  wherever,  and  exactly  as  far  as,  it 
has  been  able  to.  There  are  rare  cases  in  history  of  a  body  of  men, 
never  a  very  large  body,  sacrificing  their  personal  interests  on 
principle,  as  for  instance  the  Free  Kirkers  in  Scotland  ;  bnt  this  has 
only  happened  under  great  emotional  excitement,  and  has  always 
been  the  stupeudoos  efibrt  of  a  moment,  never  the  habitual  charac- 
teristic of  a  class.  Apart  from  these  exceptions  it  is  only  necessary 
to  review  the  record  of  any  or  every  profession  to  see  that  not  only 
are  they  selfish,  but  that  their  selfishness  augments  or  decreases 
according  to  their  opportunities  for  indulging  it. 

Consider  politicians — in  their  foremost  ranks  stand  the  great 
historical  figures  of  brave  and  patriotic  statesmen  ;  but  beyond  these 
comes  the  van,  politicians  as  a  class.  What  is  their  record  ?  It 
must  sufiSce  to  consider  here  those  of  our  own  country,  bnt  the  same 
applies  to  politicians  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  especially  America. 
It  was  not  before  the  eighteenth  century  that  politicians,  per  se^  came 
to  the  fore  to  any  great  extent.  Before  that  they  were  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Church  and  Crown.  In  the  eighteenth  centnry  they 
were  more  shamelessly  corrupt  and  dishonest  than  nowadays  we  can 
easily  imagine.  Provided  they  and  their  relatives  had  places, 
pensions  and  bribes  sufiicient,  the  interests  of  the  public  were 
sacrificed  or  forgotten.  It  is  only  since  reform  after  reform  has 
been  forced  on  Parliament  by  the  people,  and  checks  placed  on  the 
rapacity  of  members,  that  politicians  have  become  ordinarily  honest 
men,  and  it  is  fear  of  the  public  that  keeps  them  so.  As  for  Irish 
politician?,  has  not  Ireland  been  sold  by  her  politicians,  in  reality 
and  figuratively  ?  Yet  the  duty  of  politicians  is  to  look  after  the 
national  welfare. 

Take  again  the  army  as  a  class — in  every  historical  instance  in 
which  the  army  has  been  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  both  before 
the  Prastorian  Guards  sold  the  Empire  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
after,  till  oar  own  day,  it  has  abused  it.  Recent  events  have  ahowft 
how  necessary  it  is  that  public  opinion  should  be  strong  enough  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  restraint  on  our  army.  It  is  too  mnch  to 
say  that  the  Eemount  scandal  proves  that  officers  as  a  class  are 
dishonest,  but  at  least  it  proves  that  they  are  no  better  than 
politicians.  It  has  been  but  too  apparent  in  the  late  war  that 
personal  infloence  has  been  used  for  private  interests,  and  lives 
were  lost  and  the  country    endangered    in  consequence^  notwith- 
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Btanding  that  the  only  raison  dUtre  of  the  army  is  to  defend  the 
ooontry. 

Take,  again,  edacational  men ;  they  are  the  same.  Jnst  as  the 
ItUrati  in  China  oppose  the  introduction  of  Western  knowledge 
owing  to  their  vested  interest  in  the  teaching  of  Confacianism,  so 
do  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dons  insist  on  the  retention  of  Greek  in 
the  University  examinations,  irrespective  of  edncatbnal  utilily, 
though  their  profession  is  to  educate. 

As  to  lawyers,  we  have  the  reputed  saying  of  Lord  Bomilly :  ''  Our 
law  system  was  invented  for  the  creation  of  costs,  not  for  the 
administration  of  justice." 

The  callous  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  has  only  been  rivalled 
\}j  that  of  the  bureaucracies.  To  know  to  what  extent  of  wanton 
extravagance,  of  idleness,  tyranny  and  vice  human  nature  can  reach, 
we  have  but  to  think  of  France  and  Borne,  and  as  we  think  of 
France  we  remember  that  the  hairdressers  alone  amongst  the 
Parisian  poor  were  royalists  during  the  revolution,  so  easy  is  it  to 
trace  self-interest  in  the  actions  of  every  class,  high  and  low. 

It  is  notorious  that  bureaucracies  oppress,  harass  and  exploit  the 
people  they  are  paid  to  look  after  in  every  country  in  which  they 
are  the  supreme  power,  uncontrolled  by  public  opinion.  India  has 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  a  conscientious  bureaucracy,  and  we 
often  plume  ourselves  on  the  superior  moral  qualities  of  the  Briton 
it  is  supposed  to  exhibit,  yet  if  we  compare  the  Indian  bureaucracy 
with  the  Bussian,  for  instance,  we  see  at  once  that  outward  circum- 
Btanoes  fully  account  for  the  difference  between  the  two.  Bussian 
officials  are  poorly  paid,  they  have  extraordinary  powers,  and  in  a 
land  of  spies,  with  no  free  Press,  they  are  unchecked  by  public 
opinion.  In  India  our  officials  are  very  well  paid  and  it  would  be 
against  their  interests  to  risk  a  loss  of  their  position.  Public  opinion, 
aooentuated  by  party  feeling,  is  so  strong  tiiat  they  lose  their  place 
at  onoe  if  detected  in  the  pettiest  act  of  oppression,  and  the  natives, 
aware  of  this,  can  defend  themselves.  When  India  was  beyond  the 
•phere  of  public  opinion  to  a  great  extent  our  records  were  by  no> 
means  so  clean. 

Stringent  laws  have  been  found  necessary  to  prevent  shopkeepers 
adulterating  food,  to  protect  the  lives  of  seamen  from  the  greed  of 
shipowners,  the  public  against  doctors  who  keep  private  asylums,, 
even  to  protect  children  against  their  parents. 

In  every  class  we  can  think  of  the  same  fact  is  apparent ;  as  the 
power  of  that  class  diminishes  relatively  to  the  power  of  other 
claases  ;  as  public  opinion,  and  through  it  law,  is  brought  to  bear  oxv 
that  class,  so  do  its  morals  improve,  its  members  grow  honest,  and» 
respecting  the  public  welfare,  become,  to  paraphrase  Dryden : 

**  Bom  to  be  saved,  even  in  their  own  despite, 
Because  they  could  not  help  but  acting  right.'' 
YoL.  i6o.**No.  4.  2  H 
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In  no  case  has  the  axiom  that  all  large  bodies  of  men  are  selfish 
been  more  conspicaously  and  conclusively  proved  than  in  the  history 
of  the  Chnreh.  The  Christian  Church  of  all  denominations,  foanded 
by  Christ  the  humble,  the  merciful,  the  just^  has  in  times  past  been 
^stinguished  beyond  evtry  class  by. its  cruelty,  rapacionsness  and 
worldly  ambition.  The  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  has  only  been 
rivalled  by  that  of  the  Scotch  clergy ;  the  licentiousness  of  Borne 
has  only  been  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Mnnster. 
In  every  country  in  Europe  the  interests  of  the  flock  have  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  shepherds.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  recall  all  the  iniquities  of  the  Church,  its  ghastly 
annals  written  in  blood  and  flame  ;  but  no  student  of  history  can  be 
insensible  to  the  feeling  of  horror  at  human  depravity  whidi  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  history  provokes.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  unjust  to  consider  the  clergy  exceptionally  corrupt, 
as  though  religion  itself  had  a  demoralising  influence.  In  the  past 
the  Church  was  sincerely  believed  to  be  supported  by  divine 
authority  :  it  was  held  in  more  fear  and  reverence  than  any  other 
class,  and  therefore,  because  more  powerful,  less  criticised  and  less 
controlled,  has  been  more  selfish  and  more  unscrupulous ;  and  this, 
not  because  the  clergy  were  worse  than  other  men,  but  because  they 
were  exactly  the  same.  They  had  splendid  opportunities  and  made 
use  of  them. 

Step  by  step  as  we  follow  the  history  of  Christianity  the  same 
phenomena  is  apparent.  From  the  time  Christ  founded  his  religion 
every  new  sect  of  that  religion  has  originated  in  some  earnest  monJ 
genius  with  a  small  band  of  devoted  adherents,  all  men  exceptional 
for  their  unselfish  enthusiasm  ;  but  as  surely  as  that  sect  extends  in 
power  and  influence  does  the  religious  element  wane,  and  its  actions 
become  selfish  and  unscrupulous.  Not  only  is  this  apparent,  bot 
another  fact  of  even  greater  importance  to  note  becomes  evident, 
namely :  In  every  instance  in  which  a  Church  has  been  in  need  of 
reformation,  if  any  reformers  have  sought  to  regenerate  it  they 
have  signally  failed  ;  there  has  been  a  schism,  and  they  have  founded 
a  new  denomination.  Never  once  has  any  large  Church  been 
reformed  from  within,  that  is  by  the  main  body  of  its  representa- 
tives. There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this:  no  class  has  been 
known  to  abolish  its  own  privileges.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  Chnrch 
has  been  reformed  without  a  schism,  it  has  been  reformed,  not  fiom 
within^  but  from  the  outward  pressure  of  the  public,  for  the 
majority  of  men  morals  are  compulsory,  and  not  the  result  of 
inward  conviction.  When  Churches  have  been  thns  reformed  in 
spite  of  themselves,  because  the  selfishness  of  their  human  nators 
has  been  restrained  by  laws,  or  fear  for  their  own  existence,  we  see 
that  in  proportion  to  each  Church's  loss  of  temporal  power,  and  to 
the  strength  and  quality  of  the  public  opinion  brought  to  bear  on  it, 
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its  morality  and  efficiency  have  increased.  The  French  Revolution 
brooght  aboat  the  reform  of  the  French  Church,  though,  as  recent 
events  prove,  the  revolutionary  methods  were  too  sudden  and  drastic 
to  be  of  lasting  benefit.  The  same  causes  as  those  which  led  to  the 
Bevolution  reformed  our  own  Church — the  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  spread  of  scepticism,  which  lessened  the  authority,  and  hence 
the  power  of  the  Church.  The  Church  from  that  time  has  been 
obliged  to  maintain  its  position  ever  more  and  more  by  its  moral 
pretensions  than  by  its  temporal  power.  In  other  words  it  has  had 
to  reform  since  it  became  dependent  on  public  opinion. 

To  sum  up,  history  proves  beyond  doubt  that  every  large  class 
will  abuse  its  power  and  neglect  its  duty,  will  further  its  own 
interests  and  neglect  those  of  the  public,  unless  the  public  can  and 
will  protect  itself.  The  Church  has  never  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  with  the  public  rests 
the  responsibility  of  the  morality  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

There  are  two  means  of  regenerating  the  Church ;  either  some  of 
the  clergy,  brave  enough  to  face  obloquy,  hatred,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, must  come  forward  and,  boldly  refusing  to  repeat  creeds 
they  think  false,  to  teach  or  preach  what  they  do  not  believe, 
•create  a  schism ;  or  else  the  public  must  bring  strong  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Church.  The  latter  is  the  better  method  of  the  two. 
It  avoids  the  heart-burning,  sorrow,  and  cruel  misunderstanding, 
the  scandals  and  recriminations  bound  to  ensue  from  a  great 
rdigious  controversy. 

The  public  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  realise  its  duty  in  this  respect.  It 
appears  indifferent  as  to  what  the  Church  teaches.  This  passive 
attitude  is  due  partly  to  laziness,  partly  to  a  survival  of  the  belief 
that  the  Church  is  a  divine  institution,  with  which  the  laity  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  Church  history  stamps  this  belief  as  blasphemous, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  too  rarely  read.  If  the  public  would  but 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Church  is  a  profession — a  body  of  men  paid, 
often  very  highly  paid,  to  teach  the  public  religion — the  matter 
woold  be  simplified.  The  public  would  then  consider  itself  entitled 
to,  and  bound  to,  exact  that  it  fulfilled  its  duty,  just  as  they  exact 
the  same  from  the  army  or  any  other  profession.  There  are  two 
things  of  supreme  moment  which  the  public  ought  to  demand  from 
the  Church,  a  negative  and  a  positive.  The  former  is  that  the 
Church  should  no  longer  recite  creeds,  nor  preach  or  teach  anything 
that  Sa  known  to  be  untrue,  or  teach  as  true  what  is  doubtful.  The 
latter  is  that  the  Church  should  teach  and  preach  Christian  morality 
«  great  deal  more  than  it  does  at  present. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  first  of  these  demands.  The 
Ghoroh,  as  witnessed  by  the  last  Church  Congress,  agrees  with  the 
spirit  of  the  German  Emperor's  letter — ^that  it  is  better  that  t^e 
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common  people  shoald  believe  what  is  false  than  to  perplex  them  by 
teaching  them  the  truth.  To  distarb  the  &ith  of  any  one  is  held  to 
be  a  crime,  while  to  maintain,  by  tacitly  acknowledging,  a  false 
faith  is  no  crime.  In  his  letter  the  German  Emperor  expressed  the 
view  that  Professor  Delitzch's  conclasions,  even  if  they  were  tme,. 
shoald  not  be  made  poblic.  He  says :  ''  As  a  theologian  by  pro- 
fession he  can  state  in  the  form  of  theological  treatises,  theses, 
hypotheses,  and  theories,  as  well  as  convictions,  which  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  advance  in  a  popular  letter  or  book,"  and  the  Chorch 
echoes  this  sentiment  in  theory  and  practice.  It  has  no  respect  for 
trath  as  truth.  The  first  question  the  Church  asks  is  not  <*  Is  this 
dogma  true  ?  "  It  is  ''  Will  the  belief  in  this  dogma  have  beneficial 
results  ?  " 

The  following  quotations  from  such  a  book  as  Co7iteniio  VeriUis 
(by  six  Oxford  tutors)  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  above 
assertions : 

''  Beligion,  when  it  confines  itself  strictly  to  its  own  province, 
never  speaks  in  the  past.  .  .  .  History  as  history  is  not  its  business. 
...  Its  object  as  an  intellectual  faculty  is  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
not  to  discover  how  they  came  to  be."  (An  intellectual  faculty  cannot 
see  things  as  they  are  without  discovering  how  they  came  to  be.) 
"  When  the  theologian  puts  historical  propositions  into  his  creed  he 
does  so  because  he  is  convinced  that  there  are  important  truths,  in 
the  spiritual  order,  which  are  dependent  on,  or  inseparable  from, 
those  events  in  the  past."  Now,  if  any  spiritual  truth  is  dependent 
on  events  of  the  past,  *'  history  as  history  "  is  the  businecs  of  the 
Church ;  and,  moreover,  if  an  event  is  proved  not  to  have  taken 
place,  the  spiritual  truth  dependent  on  that  event  cannot  be  troe, 
according  to  the  most  elementary  logic.  To  continue  quoting,  a 
little  further  on  we  find :  ''  Let  us  then  ask  ourselves  '  Whet  is  the 
truth,  in  the  spiritual  order,  which  it  is  intended  to  protect  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Virgin- birth,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension?'  The 
answer  is  plain,  it  is  the  identification  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  with 
the  word  of  Grod.  The  Church  held  and  still  holds  that  this  identi- 
fication is  of  vital  importance,  the  artictdics  Mantis  et  eadentis  ecdestm"; 
and  again :  "  The  whole  history  is  beyond  question  honeycombed 
with  false  statements  which  must  go  for  ever  uncorrected.  ...  It 
is  therefore  barely  honest  to  assert,  as  some  have  done,  that  <m  the 
historical  evidence  only  either  the  discourses  of  Christ,  or  his  mixacles, 
or  his  resurrection,  are  absolutely  certain."  It  is  here  admitted 
that  no  proof  can  be  given  that  the  Virgin-birth,  Miracles,  Asoensknij 
are  true,  yet  according  to  Ccnientio  Veritas^  because  these  doctrines 
protect  a  spiritual  truth,  '^  the  identification  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
with  the  word  of  Ood,"  they  are  still  an  essential  part  of  Christianity. 
Either  these  doctrines  are  true  or  net  true,  and  the  question  of  their 
truth  cannot  be  put  aside.    If  not  true  they  cannot  protect  a  spiritasl 
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troth  ;  if  not  tnie  ^'  the  identification  of  the  man  Christ  Jeans  with 
the  word  of  Gk>d  "  is  not  a  spiritnal  troth. 

Nothing  is  more  profoondly  troe  than  that  spiritoal  troths  are 
revealed  and  confirmed  by  historical  troths ;  and  this  being  so,  the 
position  taken  np  by  the  Choroh  with  regard  to  troth  is  all  the 
more  onintelligible.  A  sjpiritual  truth  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
historical  inaccuract/.  History  proves  that  teaching  historical 
tnaccoracies  as  spiritoal  troths  has  always  done  immeasorable  harm. 
Men  are  not  so  illogical  as  is  osoally  sopposed.  They  act  op  to 
their  beliefs,  more  or  less,  and  if  those  beliefs  are  ontroe  the  conse- 
•qoences  are  awfol.  As  Thackeray  says :  ^*  I  believe  that  it  is  by 
persons  believing  themselves  to  be  right  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
tyranny  of  this  world  has  been  perpetrated.  Argoing  on  that  con- 
venient premies.  Father  Dominic  would  born  a  score  of  Jews  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  Catholic  King,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo 
and  Salamanca  sing  Amen.  Protestants  were  roasted,  Jesoits  were 
hong  and  qoartered  at  Smitbfield,  and  witches  bornt  at  Salem,  and 
all  by  worthy  people  who  believed  that  they  had  the  best  aothority 
for  their  actions."  If  men's  beliefs  are  onreasonable  the  faolt  lies 
with  those  in  aothority,  who  teach  them.  Th<)  mass  of  men,  toiling 
hard  for  their  living,  have  no  time  to  verify  religions  dogmas,  and 
all  the  more  terrible  then  most  be  the  indictment  against  those  who 
deceivf^  in  the  slightest  degree  on  soch  matters. 

The  importance  of  troth  in  religioos  teaching  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Throoghoot  history  we  find  that  whenever  a  religion  is 
popolarly  believed  in  (and  is  thos,  whether  troe  or  false,  what  all 
religion  ooght  to  be,  the  philosophy  of  life)  its  effects  are  far-reaching, 
'deep-rooted,  incalcolable ;  and  farther,  we  see  that  in  every  point 
in  which  these  religions  have  taoght  what  is  false,  their  immense 
infloence  has  wrooght  onmitigated  evil ;  while  in  every  respect  in 
which  they  have  taoght  the  troth  they  have  brooght  men  progress 
«nd  civilisation,  civilisation  as  taken  to  mean  social  amelioration,  not 
mere  accomolation  of  wealth.  Want  of  space  only  permits  of  two 
illostrations  of  this  fact ;  hot  the  most  corsory  glance  at  the  records 
of  homanity  show  that  it  can  be  proved  incontestably. 

In  India  the  popolation  still  believe  in  their  religion,  and  hence  it 
18  their  philosophy  of  life.  Believing  in  falsehoods,  in  the  divine 
origin  of  their  castes,  in  the  depravity  of  women,  and  the  saoredness 
•of  the  cow,  &o.,  we  have  the  manifest  result,  the  "  Unchanging 
East."  No  progress,  no  patriotism,  no  cohesion,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  British,  no  secority  against  oppression  and  tyranny,  no 
national  prosperity,  only  widespread  misery  and  want  illominated  by 
the  loxnry  of  Oriental  Coorts.  Many  sentimental  writers  on  the 
East  dwell  on  the  contented,  peacefol  lives  of  the  natives,  and 
{Nurtly  attribote  it  to  the  firmness  of  their  religioos  faith.  They  are 
strangely  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  their  faith  that  makes  them 
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happy,  bat  the  British  Goveroment,  a  very  practical  Providence, 
wldch  protects  them  from  the  injastice  and  miseries  they  suffered  m 
olden  times,  and  allows  them  to  live  in  peace,  in  a  climate  which 
necessitates  few  wants,  and  little  exertion  to  supply  those  wants ;  a 
Government  which  has  forcibly  sappressed  the  most  hideous  featnres 
of  their  religion. 

Compare  the  religion,  or  rather  the  conglomeration  of  religions,, 
in  India  with  Christianity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  falsehoods  oP 
Christianity  quite  as  effectually  retarded  progress  as  those  of  any 
heathen  religion ;  the  only  thing  that  made  progress  possible  in 
Europe  was  the  spread  of  scepticism  in  the  dogmas  of  theology. 
Every  false  dogma  which  the  Church  has  fiercely  fought  to  preserve 
has  been  a  curse  to  mankind ;  every  truth  which  the  Church  has 
neglected  has  proved  a  blessing.  Take,  for  example,  the  literal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  What  would  be  the  logical  result  of  this 
false  belief?  Just  what  history  shows  occurred.  Every  new  troth 
discovered,  if  not  in  accordance  with  the  statements  contained  in 
the  records  of  the  semi-savage  tribes  of  ancient  Israel,  was  condemned 
as  unchristian  and  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  Grod,  and  European 
progress  was  indefinitely  retarded  in  consequence. 

The  whole  problem  of  life  for  mankind  is  to  know  how  best  to 
adapt  themselves  to  facts,  or  to  their  environment,  as  is  nsually  said; 
and  if  they  are  misled  as  to  the  facts  to  which  they  have  to  adapt 
themselves,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be 
disastrous.  However  sincere,  therefore,  the  reasoning  of  the  Church 
may  be,  it  is  unphilosophic  and  pernicious. 

As  the  Church  condemned  Galileo,  derided  Bentham,  thundered 
anathemas  against  Darwin,  so  to-day  it  reserves  for  itself  the  honour 
of  being  the  only  upholder  of  the  thesis  that  teaching  the  truth  i» 
dangerous  to  Christianity  and  to  morals.  It  behoves  the  Church  to 
remember  that  in  so  doing  it  shows  no  faith  at  all ;  to  allow  the  few 
who  are  consoled  by  their  religious  creed  to  believe  what  is  not  true,, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  their  faith,  is  to  betray  their  trust.  It  is  to 
imply  that  Christianity  rests  only  on  doubtful  propositions,  and 
amounts  to  proclaiming  it  nothing  better  than  a  pious  frand. 

Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  truth,  the  duty  of 
the  laity  is  clear.  They  must  be  honest  themselves  if  they  wish  the 
Church  to  be  honest.  Are  they  ?  No,  they  are  not  The  majori^ 
of  the  educated  laity  no  longer  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or 
in  miracles,  jet  they  go  to  Church,  recite  the  creeds,  and  behave  in 
every  way  as  if  they  did  believe,  unlesSj  going  to  the  other  extreme,, 
they  act  as  though  they  thought  religion  ridiculous  and  bonigeoiBe. 
Were  the  laity  to  exert  themselves  sufficiently  to  protest,  they  could 
soon  bring  about  a  reform.  If  all  those  who  do  not  believe  the 
creeds  were  to  remain  seated  in  Church  when  they  were  recited,  as 
evidence  of  their  disbelief,  if  they  were  to  openly  avow  their  opinions. 
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instead  of  concealing  them  as  though  they  were  wicked,  if  parents 
were  to  see  that  their  children  were  not  taoght  what  they  hold  to 
be  false,  this  attitude  woald  bring  home  to  the  general  public  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Charch  was  no  longer  held  in  respect  by  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  Church  in  self-defence  would  have  to 
choose  between  teaching  the  truth,  or  else,  shutting  its  doors  on  all 
the  most  earnest-minded  and  intelligent,  degenerating  into  the  effete 
custodian  of  vulgar  superstition. 

We  must  now  consider  the  second,  the  positive,  demand  which 
should  be  made  of  the  Church,  i  e ,  that  it  should  teach  Christian 
morality  systematically  as  its  chief  business,  not  incidentally  as 
though  of  secondary  importance  to  Church  services  and  theological 
dogmas. 

The  Church  is  a  body  of  educated  men,  a  highly  organised  institu- 
tion, wealthy,  powerf ul,  with  long  established  authority ;  above  all 
and  beyond  all  it  has  the  unique  opportunity  of  inflaencing  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  ideas  of  men  from  one  generation  to  another  by 
b^g  able  to  gather  together  every  week  immense  numbers  of 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  of  both  sexes,  ready  to  listen,  ready 
to  be  taught.  How  does  it  avail  itself  of  this  unparalleled  power  ? 
Twice  or  three  times  every  Sunday  innumerable  congregations 
assemble,  innumerable  sermons  are  preached,  and  totally  wasted. 
The  majority  of  people  have  not  the  vaguest  notions  of  morality 
beyond  that  enforced  by  the  law  courts,  and  yet  they  go  to  Church 
to  learn  nothing  except  that  religion  has  no  connection  with  life,  at 
any  rate  not  with  this  life.  In  ninety-nine  churches  out  of  a  hundred 
the  public  patiently  listen  to  the  veriest  nonsense — ^it  is  not  too 
latrong  a  word — ^being  preached  from  the  pulpit ;  meaningless  rhetoric 
which  can  only  serve  to  bring  the  House  of  God  into  contempt. 

The  knowledge  of  morality,  which  was  only  empirical  in  the  days 
of  Christ,  is  now  more  or  less  scientific ;  yet  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  ethics  has  but  served  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  profound  aphorisms  of  Christ.  If  the  object  of  the  Church 
be  to  further  Christianity,  could  it  not  teach  Christian  morals 
scientifically  ?  Christ's  teaching  is  the  direct  teaching  of  general 
ideas,  of  the  leading  moral  principles,  Mercy,  Justice,  Charity ;  and 
what  ideas  have  been  so  little  understood  ?  For  well-nigh  two 
thousand  years  Christianity  has  been  a  dead  letter.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  majority  of  men  cannot  grasp  general  ideas,  unless 
their  minds  are  led  up  to  them  by  the  inductive  method.  It  is  only 
now,  when  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  thought  is  proving  and 
iliustrcUing  the  truth  of  Christ's  precepts,  that  Christianity  is  coming 
to  life,  but  it  will  not  attain  its  full  splendour  until  it  is  carefully 
and  scientifically  taught.  Men  have  never  believed,  and  acted  up 
to  their  belief,  in  a  religion  until  their  reason,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
ocmvinced  that  their  faith  is  true.     In  this  unhappy  world  it  is  easier 
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to  oonvinoe  men  of  the  trath  of  a  crael  enperatition  than  to  convince 
them  of  the  hope  that  lies  in  a  higher  form  of  belief,  and  yet  it  is 
said  that  the  work  of  the  Chnrch  is  over :  the  work  of  the  Charoh 
has  not  begnn. 

AH  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  conld  be  taught  and  illustrated 
from  science,  history,  and  literature  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
people  understand  them,  and  so  convince  their  minds.  A  few, 
lamentably  few,  of  the  clergy  have  done  this,  but  most  of  them 
cannot  have  the  very  great  ability  such  teaching  requires;  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  Mercy  and  Justice,  and  only  the  highest 
intellects  can  fully  understand  and  teach  those  synonymous  words. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  least  able  to  preach,  spread  Christianity  by  the 
example  of  their  lives,  and  at  all  costs  the  Church  should  strive  to 
retain  them ;  but  surely,  because  of  this,  they  need  not  be  allowed  to 
stultify  the  power  of  the  Church  to  teach,  by  preaching  the  sermons 
we  hear  in  our  churches.  Those  who  are  not  duly  qualified  to  preach 
should  be  obliged  to  read  sermons. 

Is  it  paradoxical  to  suggest  that  the  Church  should  welcome,  and 
should  teach  from  the  works  of  all  men  of  genius  who,  in  searching 
after  new  truths,  have  rediscovered  Christianity,  such  men  as 
Bentham,  Mill  and  Spencer,  Henry  George,  or  General  Booth,  or 
Ferri?  How  could  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  Christian  principle, 
*'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  be  more 
^effectually  brought  home  to  the  public  (the  public  who  in  general 
•deny  its  truth  when  stated  as  a  principle  without  demonstration) 
than  by  interesting  a  congregation,  and  impressing  it  on  its  mind, 
with  a  brief  and  vivid  account  of  the  work  of  Lombroso  and 
Ferri;  what  could  more  fittingly  illustrate  the  text  than  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Fern's  ''  Les  Criminels  "  :  *'  Et  alors  on  s'inspirera 
'des  verites  de  la  science  anthropologic  et  de  la  psychiatric,  pour 
nous  defendre,  sans  haine,  des  criminels,  des  fous,  des  d6g6u6r^: 
mais  on  n'  oubliera  pour  eux  la  pitie  et  la  justice,  dues  a  cenx  qui, 
sans  vouloir  la  faire  porter  a  d'autres,  gardent  pour  eux  memes 
dans  leur  lente  et  seculaire  agonie  la  terrible  condamnation  a  la 
^ouleur." 

Facts  can  be  understood  and  grasped  as  easily  by  the  uneducated 
-as  by  the  educated,  and  facts  alone  are  required  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity. A  little  salutary  teaching  might  not  be  out  of  place  in 
West-End  churches.  Elementary  Christianity  might  be  taught 
from  a  few  text-books  of  political  economy,  such  precepts  as  for 
instance  that  unproductive  expenditure,  wanton  extravagance,  was 
not  good  for  the  poor,  because  good  for  trade.  The  most  ordinary 
intelligence  can  understand  this  if  lucidly  explained. 

In  holding  aloof  from  the  makers  of  modem  thought  the 
Church  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  except  those  who  are  either 
insincere,  or  of  meidiocre  intelligence,  to  enter  the  Church.     If, 
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while  busy  looking  after  its  vested  interests  in  theology,  the  Chnrch 
excludes  from  its  service  the  best  intellect  of  the  conntry  ;  if  it  has 
no  courage,  and  no  honesty,  the  time  will  come  when  the  body  of 
the  people  will  tarn  away  from  it  with  the  reproach  :  ''  We  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  righteousness,  and  ye  sent  us  empty  away."  ''  The 
hungry  sheep  looked  up  and  were  not  fed."  But  if  the  Church, 
with  the  large  and  liberal  mind  of  its  founder,  remembers  His 
saying :  ^'  Those  who  are  not  against  Me  are  with  Me ;"  if  it  is  a 
faithful  shepherd,  and,  disregarding  all  worldly  interests  in  the 
search  for  truth,  stretches  forth  its  hands  to  all  true  followers  of 
Christ,  from  under  the  shelter  of  its  arms,  purified  and  regenerated^ 
will  arise  a  new  and  mighty  faith — mightier  than  the  old  which  is 
already  dying. 

In  conclusion  the  author  must  expressly  state  that  throughout 
this  article  when  the  Church  is  alluded  to,  all  denominations 
of  the  Protestant  Church  are  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
term,  and  it  is  to  the  main  body  of  the  Church  alone  to  which 
criticism  has  referred.  Never  for  one  instant  has  the  author  for- 
gotten the  numbers  of  heroic  and  devoted  men  amongst  the 
clergy,  who,  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  without  reward  and  without 
recognition,  far  above  criticism  and  beyond  reproach,  spend  their 
lives  working  amongst  the  poor,  serving  their  Master,  and  glori« 
fyiog  God. 

P.  V. 


Oct. 


WANT  OF   CONFIDENCE   IN   THE 
CLERGY. 


The  increasing  want  of  confidence  in  the  clergy  by  the  laity  is  a 
subject  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  those  in  authority  in  the 
Church.  That  there  is  such  a  feeling  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
that  it  is  increasing  is  also  equally  clear  ;  though  fortunately  as  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  universal.  The  causes  of  this  want  of  confidence 
are  many,  and  probably  every  Churchman  who  expresses  an  opinion 
about  it,  will  be  apt  to  find  the  chief  cause  of  it  in  the  neglect  of 
some  principle  which  he  thinks  edsential  to  Church  life.  The  High 
Churchman  will  probably  find  it  in  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
over  the  Church  ;  in  the  ferocity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Proteetaut 
Party ;  in  the  extreme  caution  and  worldly  wisdom  of  the  episco- 
pate; and  in  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  Catholic  principles 
generally.  The  Low  Churchman,  on  his  part,  will  find  it  in  sacra- 
mentarianism  and  sacerdotalism  and  in  the  Romanising  teaching 
and  practices  of  the  High  Churchman.  To  these  causes  he  wilt 
probably  add  the  supineness,  timidity,  or  perhaps  even  the  secret 
sympathy  of  the  Bishops,  who  cannot  or  will  not  stem  the  torrent 
which  he  believes  threatens  to  sweep  the  Establishment  away.  The 
Broad  Churchman  will  attribute  it  to  the  actions  of  both  High  and 
Low  Churchmen.  The  former,  because  they  will  persist  in  attempt- 
ing to  wind  the  clock  of  theological  and  religious  thought  and 
progress  backwards  to  medisBval  times.  The  latter,  because  they 
wish  to  stop  it  dead  short  at  the  Elizabethan  Reformation. 

But  to  what  will  "  the  man  in  the  street"  attribute  it? 

Before  we  answer  this  question,  let  ns  define  our  ''man  in  the 
street."  We  mean  by  him  the  average  man,  not  very  ''keen  **  on 
religious  observances,  but  at  the  same  time,  "  after  the  inward 
man,"  moral  and  religious.  His  "  religiousness  "  being  shown  by 
his  sympathy  with  all  that  he  believes  is  making  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  aod  by  his  willingness  to  assist  such  movements 
when  he  is  asked  to  do  so,  and  sometimes  even  when  he  is  not. 
His  conversation  is  certainly  not  characteristically  religions,  and  he 
probably  is  not  very  often  seen  at  church  services  and  phiIanthropi<^ 
meetings  ;  but  his  heart  is  good,  his  judgment  is  sound,  and  his 
reli  gion  comes  out  on  rare  occasions  and  causes  then,  even  to  those 
who  think  they  know  him,  a  shock  of  surprise.     Now,  to  what  will 
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this  type  of  man — and  he  is  a  very  common  type,  in  fact  the  great 
centre  of  public  opinion  in  this  country — attribute  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  clergy  ?  We  believe  that  first  and  foremost  he 
will  attribute  it  to  the  personality  of  the  clergy  themselves.  To 
him  his  clergyman's  personality  is  incomprehensible,  it  is  also 
unpleasant,  or  at  least  unattractive  ;  hence  be  has  but  little  con- 
fidence in  him. 

Is  this  attitude  of  the  average  man  the  result  of  blind  prejudice 
or  gross  unspirituality  ?  We  cannot  think  so,  for  we  find  when  we 
know  him,  that  he  is  neither  unjust  nor  atheistic. 

And  here  let  it  be  said,  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  clergyman 
is  not  due  to  the  unspirituality  of  the  clergy  either. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  clergyman  for  the  most  part  does  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  average  layman,  though  he  thinks  that  he  does 
80  thoroughly  ;  and  the  average  man  does  not  understand  his  clergy- 
man either.  The  clergyman  in  many  cases  seems  to  him  to  have 
flo  little  appreciation  of,  and  to  make  so  little  endeavour  to  enter 
into,  the  real  difficulties  of  modem  religious  faith  and  practice. 
Hence  the  layman  sees  him  calmly  making  almost  impossible 
demands  on  his  faith,  and  setting  absurd  and  irritating  restrictions 
to  his  practice.  On  the  one  band,  he  hears  the  High  Church 
clergyman  telling  his  parishioners  that  they  must  believe  and 
practise  so  and  so,  because  the  Church  tells  them  to.  And  the 
Average  layman,  though  he  may  never  have  read  the  Articles  xix. 
and  xxi.  of  his  Church,  the  former  of  which  notes  that  the  Churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Rome  have  erred  in  faith 
and  practice ;  and  the  latter  of  which  a^^serts  that  even  General 
Councils  have  erred  "  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  Ood,"  feels 
that  the  Church  consists  of  a  body  of  fallible  men  who  are  no  better 
able  to  decide  infallibly  what  is  truth  than  is  the  Royal  Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  hears  the  Low  Church  clergyman  telling 
his  flock  that  they  must  believe  and  do  so  and  so,  because  the  Bible 
tells  them  to.  But  the  average  man  no  more  believes  in  scriptural 
infallibility,  than  he  does  in  ecclesiastical  infallibity,  so  neither 
reason  urged  for  belief  and  action,  produces  conviction  with  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  believe  and  practise  any- 
thing that  can  be  shown  to  be  right  and  reasonable.  But  he  does 
demand  from  his  would-be  pastors  not  scholastic  subtleties  or  legal 
quibbles  or  high-flown  inanities,  but  good  sound  commonsense  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  things  they  urge.  And  these  he  very  seldom  gets. 
Hence  he  has  not  much  confidence  in  his  clergyman  in  that  par- 
ticalar  sphere  where  it  is  peculiarly  the  clergyman's  duty  to  gain  it. 

But  another  reason  for  the  average  layman's  want  of  confidence 
in  his  clergyman  is,  that  he  seems  too  little  of  a  man.  We  mean 
man  in  the  sense  that  Terence  meant  it — '^  Homo  sum :  hnmani 
xuhil  a  me  alienum  puto." 
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There  seems  so  little  abont  the  average  clergyman  that  is  really 
human,  kindly,  commonsense,  practical.  His  manners  too  often  are 
affected  or  pompous  ;  his  views  of  things  narrow  and  unreal ;  his 
pretentions  baseless  and  absurd.  He  seems,  too,  such  a  stickler  for 
trifles,  and  to  have  such  absurd  prejudices,  that  even  although  he 
may  smoke  and  have  a  taste  for  athletics,  his  pastoral  visits  are  apt, 
for  the  men  of  the  house,  to  produce  a  feeliog  of  malaise  or  unholy 
amusement  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  lack  of  breadth  and 
sympathy  in  the  clergy  ?  We  believe  it  to  be  due  to  the  type  of 
training  given  to  the  clergy  by  many  of  the  theological  colleges. 
When  the  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  goes  down  from  the  'Yargity 
ho'  understands  his  fellow-men  (those  of  his  own  age  at  least),  and 
he  is  understood  by  them.  Now,  if  like  his  predecessors  of  forty 
years  ago,  he  received  Holy  Orders  immediately  on  leaving  the 
'Varsity,  he  would  probably  remain  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
perfectly  comprehensible  person,  and  therefore,  as  he  grew  in  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  one  on  whom  the  average  man  would  be 
inclined  to  rely.  But  he  enters  a  theological  college, ''  and  straight- 
way forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was."  Here  he  is  made 
into  an  ecclesiastic.  And  that  is  the  mistake.  The  average 
Eoglishman  does  not  understand  ecclesiastics,  not  even  those  of  the 
best  Continental  type,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  does  not  like 
them.  At  any  rate  he  wants  his  clergyman  to  be  as  much  of  a 
layman,  and  as  little  of  an  ecclesiastic  as  possible ;  but  the  theological 
colleges  for  the  most  part  have  as  their  ideal  jast  the  opposite,  viz., 
to  make  their  student  as  much  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  as  little  of  a 
layman  as  possible,  and  seem,  moreover,  to  have  a  hazy  notion  that 
the  England  of  to-day  is  to  be  won  over  to  ^'  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report"  by  means  of 
seminary  priests.  Policemen  would  be  as  satisfactory  instruments ! 
No  doubt  the  student  in  his  theological  college  learns  much  that  is 
of  benefit  to  his  own  spiritual  life,  and  he  comes  forth,  we  will 
admit,  in  many  cases  a  more  conscientious  and  self-denying  man, 
but  also  almost  always  less  lovable,  less  natural,  less  reasonable, 
and  with  a  curious  tendency  to  casuistry.  Moreover,  he  comee  forth 
bristling,  or  it  may  he  saturated,  with  various  ecclesiastical  notions, 
particularly  about  the  nature  of  his  oflSce  in  the  Church,  and  the 
nature  and  office  of  the  Church  itself.  And  his  newly-found  ideals 
are  such,  that  the  average  layman  neither  likes  them,  nor  understands 
them.  Hence  the  young  cleric,  finding  that  he  is  not  a  persona 
grata  to  the  average  man,  spends  much  of  his  time  with  the  eccle- 
siastical layman  (who  is  sevenfold  more  ecclesiastical  than  bis 
clergyman)  and  with  women  and  children.  With  these  he  trusts 
for  his  influence,  much  more  to  his  official  status,  than  to  his  person- 
ality and  character.  And  so  his  character,  which  is  oftentimes  really 
religious,  active,  self-denying,  though  narrow  and  prejudiced,  suffers 
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Btill  farther  loss,  by  being  deprived  of  the  society  of  the  average  man, 
whose  very  presence  would  be  a  continaal  snggeation  to  him  to  plnck 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  his  ecclesiastical  ideals  and  to  stick  them 
into  the  tail  of  his  practical  hnmanity. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  possible 
for  all  the  members  of  the  National  Chnrch  to  have  perfect  confi- 
dence in  their  clergy,  and  we  are  not  snre,  that  such  a  oonsnm- 
mation  is  to  be  desired,  except  in  so  far,  as  it  is  the  ontcome  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  clergy  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  the  increase  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  clergy  is  apt 
to  prod  ace  a  deteriorating  efiect  on  the  morals  of  society,  and  so 
npon  the  nation  at  large,  and  from  that  point  of  view,  if  from 
none  other,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see — we  will  not  say  the  ecdesi- 
astic  exchanged  for  the  '*  sqnarson " — bat  rather  the  theological 
college  tjpe  of  clergyman  exchanged  for  some  happy  combination 
of  philanthropist,  thinker,  and  gentleman,  whose  infinenoe  on  the 
national  life  would  be  as  wide  as  it  woald  be  beneficial. 

One  of  Them. 


Oct. 


THE   ETHICS   OF   CHURCH   MUSIC. 


The  lack  of  perception  and  apparent  indifference  as  to  the  mnsical 
requirements  of  the  Litorgy  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  is  deplorable. 
The  ethical  basis  of  music  is  ignored  and  the  Liturgy  is  dragged  into 
the  mire  by  a  musical  accompaniment  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is 
depressing  enough  to  admit  that  our  musical  tastes  do  not  reflect 
the  national  character.  Indeed,  our  musical  perception  is  lament- 
ably deficient,  and  a  menace  to  the  accepted  ideal  of  what  church 
music  should  be. 

It  is  still  possible  to  enter  a  cathedral  and  hear  good  music.  A 
cathedral  chapter  has  its  traditions  ;  it  should,  and  generally  does, 
resent  the  intrusion  of  music  of  a  sickly  sweetness  and  puerility,  the 
solace  of  the  unmusical  mob.  The  solemnity  of  a  cathedral  service 
may  partly  be  induced  by  the  building  itself.  Lengthy  aisles, 
groined  roofs,  and  illimited  space  muet  tone  and  soften  the  cmde- 
ness  of  bad  music  to  all  but  expert  ears.  But,  apart  from  this,  in  a 
cathedral  is  most  likely  to  be  heard  the  hallowed  melodies  and 
beautiful  part-writing  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 
other  honoured  names  on  that  illustrious  roll  which  is  not  yet 
complete. 

And  so  is  this  the  case  with  many  a  stately  parish  chnrch ;  but,  all 
the  same,  they  are  the  exception,  and  often  a  different  state  of  things 
is  revealed.  The  influence  of  an  unmusical  vicar  and  an  uneducated 
organist  is  all-powerful.  A  congregation  is  frequently  under  the 
sway  of  this  disastrous  combination,  and  the  music,  if  not  dull  is 
often  trivial,  diluted  stuff;  echoes  of  comic  opera  and  the  maudlin 
sentiment  of  the  drawing-room  ballad.  Alas,  so  few  perceive  that 
this  state  of  things  is  not  compatible  with  the  splendours  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  treatment  of  church  music  in  opera  is  a  reliable  mirror  in 
which  the  spirit  of  genuine  sacred  music  is  reflected.  The  cathedral 
scene  in  Faust,  with  its  contrapuntal  interludes  and  solemn  music 
accompanying  the  Dies  Irm,  is  an  instance.  The  contrast  between 
this  solemn  mumming  and  the  paltry  type  of  service  so  frequently 
heard  is  glaring  enough.  The  chorale  in  the  opening  scene  of  2>m 
Meistersinger  is  another  instance.  Instead  of  using  one  of  the  old 
tunes,  Wagner  has  written  his  own,  but  its  diatonic  harmonies  are 
so  massive  that  it  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Martin  Luther 
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himself.  How  different  to  the  ecstatic  and  flimsy  tones  which  form 
flQch  a  large  proportion  of  our  modem  hymn-books! 

The  freqnent  practice  of  using  adaptations  in  place  of  strictly 
ohurch  music  is  to  be  condemned,  especially  of  moderm  music 
written  for  the  Roman  Church.  The  masses  of  Schubert,  Weber, 
and  Haydn  are  adapted  to  the  Communion  Service,  and  the  result  is 
more  or  less  clumsy.  Besides,  these  works  are  quite  secular  in 
tone ;  they  were  meant  to  be.  The  concert-room  is  their  proper 
place,  and  enlightened  Roman  Catholics  will  readily  admit  this. 
The  works  of  Palestrina  and  his  school  are  an  obvious  exception. 
The  performance  of  oratorios  in  church  on  special  occasions  is  to  be 
commended,  but  the  practice  of  using  choruses  and  solos  from 
oratorios  as  anthems  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  With  a  choice 
of  anthems  for  every  day  in  the  Church's  year  it  is  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  tendeocy  of  the  modem  oratorio  is  towards  the  emo- 
tional and  subjective — the  antithesis  of  church  music  as  we  know 
it  through  Wesley,  Croft,  Purcell,  and  Orlando  Gibbons.  On 
Ascension  Day,  for  instance,  there  is  the  elaborate  eight-part  setting 
of  the  psalm  beginning  "  God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise."  This 
is,  unfortunately,  rarely  heard,  but  the  four-part  setting  by  Croft  is 
familiar  enough,  and  deservedly  so.  Who  would  forget  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  the  verse  for  six  voices,  *'  O  sing  praises,"  after  having 
once  heard  it!  Of  marked  contrast  to  these  examples  of  pure 
church  music  are  HandeVs  ''Lift  up  your  heads"  and  Gounod's 
^'  Unfold  ye,  portals  everlasting,"  from  the  Hedempiion.  Handel's 
robust  contrapuntal  writing  will  never  appeal  in  vain,  but  its  suit- 
ability for  the  occasion  is  open  to  question.  Gounod's  chorus,  how- 
ever, really  suffers  by  contrast  with  Gibbons  and  Croft  With  its 
theatrical  trickery  of  a  '*  celestial  chorus  "  it  reeks  of  the  footlights, 
but  the  latter  can  only  be  suggestive  of  those  ''  grey  heaps  of  deep- 
wrought  stone." 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  church  music  implies  the  necessity  of 
m  controlling  influence,  at  least  to  a  partial  extent.  The  advice  and 
influence  of  church  musicians  like  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir  Charles  V. 
Stanford,  and  Sir  George  Martin  is  badly  wanted.  The  forming  of 
m  committee  of  representative  musicians  to  compile  a  scheme  of 
approved  anthems,  services,  hymn  tunes,  &c.,  would  be  a  step  in  the 
righ£  direction.  At  present  the  attitude  of  the  clergy,  as  a  whole, 
is  that  of  irresponsibility,  but  with  such  a  scheme  to  work  upon 
they  would  be  able  to  criticise  and  improve  their  musical  service  to 
an  extent  hitherto  impossible.  How  rarely  is  a  parson  who  is  also 
a  musical  expert  met  with  !  It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  those  who  are 
avowedly  unmusical. 

Before  this  scheme  could  have  any  practical  effect  it  would  be 
neceesary  for  each  diocese  to  appoint  lecturers  on  choir-traiDing  with 
a  view  to  improved  singing.     It  is  often  said  that  village  choirs  are 
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not  amenable  to  training.  It  is  quite  untrne.  Boys  are  imitative 
to  a  degree  and  they  only  require  training  on  right  lines.  Amateur 
choirmasters,  therefore,  must  be  taught  the  elementary  rules  of 
voice  production  and  an  attempt  made  at  unaccompanied  singing. 
The  organ  might  well  be  dispensed  with  for  a  tima  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  dependence  on  organ  accom- 
paniment is  the  prime  cause  of  bad  singing.  The  essential  character 
of  church  music  exists  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  extent  of  inde- 
pendent instrumental  accompaniment.  Unaccompanied  music  is 
nearly  always  devotional,  whilst  the  addition  of  an  elaborate  instru- 
mental accompaniment  often  obliterates  the  devotional  element.  The 
singing  of  unaccompanied  anthems  of  the  type  of  Tallis'  "  If  ye  love 
me/'  and  Gobs'  ''  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,"  should  be  the  goal 
of  every  village  choir. 

Hymn  tunes  especially  require  careful  selection.  It  is  pathetic  to 
realise  the  want  of  discrimination  so  often  apparent — ^the  difference 
between  the  majestic  Bach  chorale,  the  sturdy  Bavenscroft  psalm 
tune,  the  graceful  Sarnm  hymn  melody,  and  the  cloying  sweetness  of 
those  pretty  tunes  which  form  the  bulk  of  our  modem  coUectionB. 
A  tune  that  has  but  mere  prettiness  to  recommend  it  should  be 
ruthlessly  rejected.  It  is  not  inferred  that  there  are  no  good 
modern  tunes.  Dr.  Gauntlett's  tune  to  *'  Jesus  lives ! "  {A.  and  M.f 
140)  is  admirable  in  every  respect  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Torle's  "  Westminster  "  which  appears  in  the  same  coUeotion.  The 
tunes  of  Orlando  Gibbons  and  men  of  similar  stature  have  the 
characteristic  of  strength;  they  readily  vibrate  within  cathedral 
walls.  Weak  and  morbid  music  is  only  fit  for  a  structure  of  conn- 
gated  iron. 

This  proposed  committee  would  have  an  opportunity  for  encourag- 
ing an  extended  use  of  plainsong,  or  rather  they  might  condemn 
those  feeble  psalters  and  other  adaptations  which  are  mere  caricature 
of  the  real  thing.  The  Plainsong  and  Mediaeval  Music  Society  is 
doing  a  useful  work  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  not  wide  enough. 
Plainsong,  there  is  no  gainsaying,  is  still  the  delight  of  a  small  bimd 
of  dilettanti  and  the  anathema  of  everyone  else ;  whereas  it  should 
be  used  to  an  extent  whenever  the  services  are  sung.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  limbo  of  antiphons  and  sequences  should  be 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day,  but  every  small  choir  should  know  its 
Ambrosian  Te  Deum  together  with  the  hynm  melodies  from  the 
Sarum  book. 

The  question  still  remains  whether  church  music  is  to  be  au 
ennobling  influence,  or  whether,  as  a  decadent  influence,  it  obliterates 
all  purity  of  sentiment  beyond  a  veneer  of  superficial  emotion. 

STAia£T    CUIPFKKFUELD* 
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SCIENCE. 

Th£  List  of  PtLblicati4)n8  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ^  which  has 
recently  been  issned  Bhowa  the  wide  field  covered  by  this  excellent 
organisation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  works 
published  are  either  ont  of  print  or  not  available  for  the  general 
pablic  for  other  reasons.  There  are  few  branches  of  science  that  are 
not  well  represented  in  this  list. 

Professor  Carl  Bams  has  continued  his  experiments  with  ionised 
air  and  his  farther  resalts  are  published  as  a  Smithsonian  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  under  the  title  of  The  Structure  of  the  Nucleus.^ 
The  observations  which  he  has  made  may  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  meteorological  phenomena,  especially  in  connection  wit^  the 
formation  of  fogs  and  atmospheric  precipitation. 

Under  the  title  of  Plant  Disease  and  its  Relaiion  to  Animal  Life? 
ilc.  £.  F.  Wright  seeks  to  establish  h  connection  between  various 
diseases  of  animals  and  man  and  a  chlorotic  state  of  the  vegetables 
used  as  food.  The  chief  argument  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view 
appears  to  be  that  hadmoglobin  in  the  animal  is  similar  to  and 
dependent  for  its  production  upon  the  chlorophyll  of  the  plant. 
Both  contain  iron  as  an  essential  constituent,  and  Mr.  Wright  thinks 
he  has  traced  diseases  of  animals  to  a  deficiency  of  that  substance 
in  the  soil  from  which  their  food  was  derived.  However,  as  no 
analyses  are  given  in  support  of  this  view  and  as  iron  is  so  widely 
distributed  a  substance  that  most  soils  contain  it  in  quantities  far 
exceeding  the  requirements  of  plants,  we  must  suspend  our  judgment 
antil  further  evidence  is  adduced.  The  assumption  that  such  diseases 
as  cancer  and  leprosy  are  due  to  the  quality  of  the  vegetable  food 
consumed  would  require  a  very  careful  investigation  before  its  truth 
can  be  accepted.  At  the  same  time  some  of  Mr.  Wright's  observa- 
tions are  of  considerable  interest  and  his  book  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  origin  of  disease. 

^  LUl  of  PublieaUom  of  the  Smithtonian  Inttitutum.  By  W.  J.  Rhees.  Washington. 
1903. 

'  The  Sirwture  of  the  Nudew.  By  C.  Barus.  Washington  :  Smithsonian  Instita- 
iion.    1903. 

*  Plant  Di$ea$e  and  it$  Relation  to  Anifnal  Life,  By  E.  F.  Wright.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  k  Co.,  Ltd.    1903. 
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Dr.  Paul  Cams  raises  some  interesting  qnestions  in  TKt  Surd  of 
Metaphysics  ^  which  consists  mainly  of  an  inquiry  into  the  qneetion 
whether  there  are  "  things-in-themselves."  The  author  rather  differs 
from  Kant  on  this  question ;  but  apparently  much  of  this  difference 
might  be  removed  by  a  clear  differentiation  between  the  noumenon 
and  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Cams  is  a  monist,  being  a  believer  in  the 
unitary  world-conception  as  distinguished  from  the  one-substance 
theory  which  he  terms  '^Henism"  and  looks  upon  as  a  pseudo- 
monism. 

A  third  edition  of  the  same  author's  Fundamental  Problems^  ha» 
also  reached  us,  which  appears  to  be  but  slightly  altered  as  oompaied 
with  the  well-known  second  edition. 

Under  the  sensational  title  of  The  Shambles  of  Seience,^  two 
pretended  students  at  the  University  of  London  have  sought  to  gain 
notoriety  by  publishing  an  exaggerated  and  highly  coloured  aoooont 
of  what  they  have  seen  and  still  more  of  what  they  have  imagined  at 
the  demonstrations  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  that  institntioQ* 
The  writers  belong  apparently  to  that  class  of  persons  who  can  only 
see  one  side  of  a  question  and  in  whom  reason  is  replaced  by 
sentiment.  We  are  glad  to  leam  that  they  are  not  Engliab 
women. 

The  many  admirers  of  John  Tyndall  will  be  glad  to  have  his  chief 
lectures  and  essays  in  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  form.^  The 
selection  is  a  good  one,  beginning  with  the  celebrated  Belfast  addres* 
to  the  British  Association  which  caused  SDch  a  sensation  in  ibeo* 
logical  circles  at  the  time.  The  universality  of  Tyndall's  genius  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  essays.  Thai 
upon  Science  and  the  '^  Spirits "  is  not  without  its  humoroiis 
aspect. 

^  The  Surd  of  Metaphysics.  By  Dr.  Panl  Carus.  Chicago :  The  Open  Oonrt  Pub* 
lishiDg  Company.    London  :  Trtibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.    1908. 

'  Fv/ndamtfUal  Prdtlems,  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Third  Edition.  Chicago :  Tt» 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    London  :  Tnibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1903. 

'  The  ShamUes  of  Science,  By  L.  L.  af  Hageby  and  L.  E.  Schartan.  London :  K. 
BeU.    1908. 

*  Lectures  and  Essays,    By  Professor  TyndaU.    London :  Watts  &.  Co.    1903. 
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SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE, 

Mb.  Lister  F.  Wahd  is  well  known  for  his  great  work  entitled 
Dynamic  Sociology^  and  we  have  now  from  his  pen  a  portly  volame 
which  forms  the  first  instalment  of  a  system  of  sociology.  This 
system  Mr.  Ward  has  divided  into  pure  sociology,  and  applied 
sociology^  and  consequently  the  volnme  before  ds  has  been  entitled 
Pure  Sociology.  ^  The  science  of  pure  sociology  consists  in  tracing 
the  origin,  natnre,  and  genetic  or  spontaoeous  development  of 
society  ;  the  science  of  applied  sociology  to  the  means  and  methods 
for  the  artificial  improvement  of  social  conditions  on  the  part  of  men 
and  society  as  conscious  and  intelligent  agents.  Mr.  Ward  lays  no 
<claim  to  originality  in  his  nomenclature,  but  he  appears  to  have 
used  these  classifications  in  his  lectures  for  some  years.  Moreover, 
he  gives  to  the  term  pure  sociology  a  wider  signification  than  that 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  sociologists.  Necesearily,  and  as  one 
would  expect  from  his  classification  and  treatment,  much  of  the 
material  used  in  the  present  volume  has  appeared  in  Mr.  Ward's 
previous  works.  But^  as  he  submits,  the  present  work  is  wholly 
independent  of  all  previous  writing?,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  riswnU  or 
condensation.  Although  to  some  extent  much  material  is  again  put 
in  evidence,  it  is  so  ofiered  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  and 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Every  one,  of  course,  does  not  agree 
with  the  dynamic  theory  of  sociology  of  which  Mr.  Ward  is  the 
•ohief  exponent,  but  apart  from  this  few  will  object  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  classified  his  present  subject.  "  My  thesis," 
writes  Mr.  Ward,  '*  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  sociology  is  human 
'achievement.  It  is  not  what  men  are,  but  what  they  do.  It  is  not 
the  structure,  but  the  junction."  In  other  words,  sociology  is  con- 
cerned with  social  activities.  It  is  the  science  of  social  physiology. 
Jnst  as  there  exists  a  medical  distinction  between  cosmic  and  organic 
evolution,  so  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  organic  and  social 
•evolution.  The  environment  transforms  the  animal,  while  man 
transforms  the  environment.  It  is  this  transformation  of  environ- 
ment that  constitutes  achievement.  This,  shortly,  is  Mr.  Ward's 
principle,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  he  has  worked  it  out  with 
that  wealth  of  illustration,  that  well-ordered  classification,  and  that 
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lucidity  of  language  for  which  he  is  well  known.  He  is  right  up  to 
date  also  on  all  the  latest  theories.  For  instance,  his  chapter  entitled 
**  The  Phylogenetic  Forces "  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  his 
treatment  of  the  sexnal  qaestion  and  the  position  of  women  being 
remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  view  and  generons  sentiment^  as  well 
as  for  its  statement  of  the  latest  and  best  opinions  of  the  day.  We 
can  only  trnst  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  Mr.  Ward  from 
completing  his  system  of  sociology  so  efficiently  commenced. 

In  his  Patriotism  under  Three  Flags}  Mr.  Ralph  Lane  enters  a 
much-needed  and  well-reasoned  protest  against  that  blatant  and 
silly  Imperialism  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this  country  is  the 
chief  exponent.  Recognising  the  value  of  the  comparative  method, 
Mr.  Lane  has  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  patriotism  whick 
in  recent  years  has  been  displayed  by  France,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Great  Britain.  '*  It  is,"  he  writes,  **  so  moch  easier 
to  see  the  evils  of  a  neighbour  s  policy  than  to  realise  those  of  oar 
own."  In  France  the  nation  as  a  whole  denounced  as  traitors  those 
who  ventured  to  assert  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  and  in  its 
intolerance  presented  a  spectacle  which  excited  the  amazement  and 
derision  of  both  Americans  and  Englishmen.  And  yet  each  country 
— ^the  one  in  the  case  of  the  Hispano- American  War,  and  the  other 
in  the  case  of  the  South  African  War — was  gnilty  of  precisely  the 
same  conduct  and  adopted  a  precisely  similar  attitude  towards  their 
own  ''traitors."  In  this  work  Mr.  Lane  seeks  to  discover  the 
common  denominator.  What  attributes  have  those  nations^  he  asks,, 
displayed  in  common  ?  First,  sentimental  motives  have  dominated 
those  of  material  interest.  Secondly,  the  sentiment  has  consisted  of 
the  same  constituents,  viz.,  national  pride  of  place  and  of  mastery^ 
lust  of  rule  and  dominion,  the  pride  of  territorial  pofises&ion  and  the 
jealousy  of  like  possessions  in  others.  Lastly,  irrationalism  in  vanity 
in  insisting  most  upon  those  qualities  inspiring  least  respect  abroad 
and  taking  that  line  of  conduct  tending  to  discredit  the  nation  wit^ 
the  world.  In  analysiog  those  characteristics  Mr.  Lane  relies  opou 
that  masterly  analysis  of  M,  Gustave  Le  Bon,  whose  work,  Tht 
Psychology  of  the  Crowed,  we  favourably  recommended  to  our  readerd 
some  few  years  ago.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Lane  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  this  acute 
psychologist.  Mr.  Lane  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  one 
product  of  this  false  Imperialism  is  Protection,  which  so  largely  reste,. 
as  he  proves,  upon  national  hostility  to  and  hatred  of  the  foreigner. 
He  also  clearly  points  out  wherein  lies  Mr.  Chamberlain's  strengtb. 
It  is  in  this  very  spirit  of  hostility.  Oar  great  danger  now  is  that 
all  the  most  conclusive  and  logical  reasoning  of  the  economic  worth- 

^  Patriuitm  under  Three  Flag%.    A  Plea  for  RationaUsm  in  Politics.    By  lUIpb 
Lane.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 
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leasneas  of  Protection  will  go  for  nothing  against  the  specions 
appeals  which  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  this  false 
sentiment  of  Imperialism,  to  this  insane  commercial  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  onr  neighbours.  Unfortunately  for  this  country  we  have 
a  statesman  who  does  not  hesitate  for  his  own  ends  to  play  upon  the 
basest  passions  of  the  multitude,  with  the  apparent  approval  of  a 
Prime  Minister  with  **no  settled  convictions."  And  worse  still, 
during  the  present  session  we  have  witnessed  an  Opposition  which, 
under  so-called  leaders,  was  afraid  to  strike  for  the  cause  they  are 
supposed  to  have  at  heart.  If  the  battles  were  to  be  won  by  cold 
reasoning  and  by  the  people  who  are  influenced  by  personal  research 
and  study,  a  book  like  the  present  would  exercise  a  powerful 
influence.  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  cheap  edition  might 
attract  the  masses.     The  title  is  certainly  attractive. 

Whatever  alterations  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  make  in  his  fiscal 
proposals  when  he  enters  upon  his  ^^big  fight,"  it  is  now  quite 
clear  that  his  proposal  to  tax  food  will  not  be  amongst  the  amend- 
ments to  his  hasty  and  ill-considered  scheme.  Without  this  tax 
upon  food  and  also  upon  raw  material,  the  bottom  of  the  preferen- 
tial tarifi*  scheme  drops  out.  Le  Programme  de  M.  Chamberlain}  by 
that  well-known  French  economist  and  publicist,  M.  Yves  Gnyot, 
will  therefore  lose  none  of  its  effect,  however  much  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain may  modify  his  at  present  somewhat  nebulous  panacea,  without 
which  the  Empire  is  to  fall  to  pieces  and  the  Mother  Country  to  go 
to  the  dogs.  Such,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  glamour  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  succeeded  in  throwing  over  his  achievements  in  the 
eyes  of  a  deluded  public,  that  no  scheme  appears  to  be  too  prepos- 
terous for  him  to  persuade  the  British  public  to  swallow.  Had  any 
one  bat  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  such  a  ridiculous  scheme  it  would 
have  been  scouted  at  its  real  worth,  and  rejected  by  the  Tory  Press 
as  the  visionary  remedy  of  a  political  harlequin.  Whether  the 
British  public  will  consent  to  be  once  more  gulled  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain remains  to  be  seen,  but  absurd  as  his  proposals  are  they  must  be 
exposed  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  for  a  politician  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  type  does  not  scruple  to  shift  his  ground  as  the 
situation  demands.  M.  Ouyot  s  pamphlet  is  especially  valuable  as 
the  work  of  a  Minister  of  a  Protectionist  country.  He  meets  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  statements  with  facts  which  cannot  be  controverted  by 
any  appeal  to  anti-foreign  feelings,  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
try  his  hardest  to  work.  Thebe  facts  are  presented  in  the  most  lucid 
and  succinct  form,  so  that  it  requires  no  special  knowledge  of  econo- 
mics to  understand  the  particular  questions  raised.  We  congratu- 
late M.  Guyot  upon  an  admirable  piece  of  sound  work,  which  we  trust 

^  Le  Prcgramwu  de  M.  Chamberlain.    Par  Tves  Guyot.    Paris  :  Librairie  GoiUaamiD 
•tCie.    1903. 
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will  be  translated  and  thas  made  aoceeaible  to  a  wider  circle  of 
English  readers. 

In  Imperial  India}  by  John  Oliver  Hobbee,  we  have  the 
novelist's  impressions  of  the  Darbar  and  of  the  chief  places  in  India 
which  she  visited.  To  her  the  Darbar  was  not  a  mere  vulgar 
spectacle.  ''It  was  a  worthy  expression  of  all  that  is  best  in 
Imperialism — the  desire  and  aim  to  administer  justice,  to  delifer 
the  oppressed,  to  give  freedom  from  anarchy,  to  dispense  mercy  in 
the  hoar  of  suffering."  For  the  Viceroy  the  novelist  has  nnboanded 
admiration.  It  is  not  possible,  she  says,  to  be  at  once  a  jnst  rnlw 
and  a  popular  idol — a  proposition  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  A 
just  raler  always,  of  coarse,  incurs  odium  with  certain  sections  of 
his  people,  but  a  ruler  may  be  popular  in  the  ordinary  sense  without 
departing  from  the  principles  of  justice.  It  is  equally  impossible, 
she  continues,  for  the  least  gracious  and  bigoted  to  deny  the  coooen- 
trated  devotion,  the  energy  of  the  intellect,  the  special  distinction  of 
the  gifts  which  have  combined  to  make  the  present  Viceroy's  reign 
60  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  Whilst  fully  admitting 
all  his  brilliant  qualities,  the  impartial  critic  may  reply  that  Lord 
Gurzon  has  failed  to  be  popular,  not  because  no  just  ruler  can  be 
popular,  but  because  he  has  neglected  to  apply,  or  perhaps  rather 
because  his  political  education  has  left  him  ignorant  of,  those  primary 
principles  of  just  government  which  are  as  essential  in  satisfying 
national  aspirations. 

Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  The  Failure  of  Lord 
Curzon.^  "  Imperialism,"  he  says — and  we  presume  he  means  the 
''  New  Imperialism  "  of  the  Chamberlain  type — *'  Imperialism  is  one 
long-drawn-out,  amazing  folly,  and  Lord  Curzon  is  its  prophet  in 
Asia."  The  author  of  this  critical  invective  writes  under  the  thinly- 
veiled  pseudonym  of  "  Twenty-eight  years  in  India,"  and  his  weighty 
indictment  of  Lord  Curzon  is  supported  by  evidence  taken  from  the 
statements  of  well-known  Anglo-Indians  and  of  high-class  Anglo- 
Indian  journals.  Never  did  a  Viceroy  make  a  more  brilliant  ddbut 
than  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  although  there  were  some  of  us  in  the  old 
country  who,  judging  the  man  from  his  public  utterances  and  his 
political  conduct,  had  serious  misgivings  of  his  fitness  for  this 
responsible  position.  The  author  recognises,  as  he  is  bound  to  do, 
the  undoubted  good  qualities  of  heart  and  unquestionable  ability  of 
Lord  Curzon^  but  he  is  not  thereby  deterred  from  declaring  in  the 
same  breath  that  in  the  desire  to  emulate  the  "  Imperialism  '*  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  "  he  has  trodden  under  foot  every  principle  of  sober 
statesmanship,  and  very  often  justice,  tect,  and  foresight,  in  dealing 

^  Imperial  India,  Letters  from  the  East.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1903. 

'  The  Failure  of  Lord  Curzon.  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Bar)  of  Boaebeij.  Bj 
**  Twenty-eight  Years  in  India."    London ;  T,  Fisher  Unwin.    1903.  •    • 
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with  a  vast  population  whicli  onr  taxation  Las  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin/'  In  dealing  with  the  famine  the  author  mercilessly  exposes 
Lord  Curzon's  inaccuracy  and  official  optimism.  Just  as  his  prophetic 
utterances  in  his  book  on  Persia  have  proved  to  be  utterly  wrong — 
''no  forecast  of  events  could  possibly  be  more  dismally  belied/' wrote  the 
Bpecial  correspondent  of  the  Momvng  Post-'BO  his  opinions  on  the  great 
problem  of  the  day  in  India — the  famine — are  shown  to  be  valueless 
and  uttered  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  figures  prepared  by  his  own 
officials.  We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  the  heavy  charges  of 
political  ineptitude  against  this  pushful  young  ruler  of  overweening 
self-importance.  We  can  only  commend  this  ''  Open  Letter  "  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  well-being  of  our  greatest  dependency. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

JaTTiaica  As  It  Is — 1903,^  by  Miss  B.  Pallen-Burry,  is  not  a  very 
inspiriDg  performance.  It  is  not  particularly  informing,  and  its 
literary  qualities  are  Dot  of  a  very  high  order.  For  the  average 
globe-trotter,  who  merely  wants  to  be  told  what  to  see,  and  how  to 
get  there,  and  where  to  stay,  it  is  no  donbt  all  that  is  required.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  globe-trotter,  or  indeed  any  one  else, 
will  be  much  interested  in  the  information  relating  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  West  Indies,  which  has 
filtered  from  the  Archbishop  of  these  islands  through  the  writer  of 
this  volume.  New  Yorkers  are  no  doubt  correct  in  their  *'  ananimous 
verdict  that  there  is  no  lovelier  spot  under  the  sun  than  this  gem  of 
the  Antilles  set  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,"  bat 
no  one  would  think  eo  from  an  inspection  of  the  illustrations 
selected  by  Miss  Pullen-Bnrry,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
their  reproduction  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Some  are  distinctly 
'^  woolly."  Something  better  than  this  is  expected  from  a  book  of 
240  pages,  priced  6s.  net. 

'  Jamaica  As  Jt  Is— 190 J.    By  B.  Pullen-Burry.     Illustrated.    London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     1903. 


Belles  Lettres  Section. — Owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  the  packet  of 
MS.  in  the  post,  we  regret  it  will  not  appear  this  month. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ABSOLUTE   FREE  TRADE. 


Perhaps  0x19  of  the  stroDgest  things  about  the  present  oontroversy 
IB  the  nnohecked  and  ancriticised  tendency  to  treat  the  present  state 
of  afiairs  ii^,  England  as  being  Free  Trade. 

The  Literals  with  broad  generality  call  it  Free  Trade  ontright. 
The  Conservatives  with  pretended  subtlety  call  it  one-sided  Free 
Trade ;  they  think  a  better  name  would  be  *^  Free  Imports." 

All  this  is  stupefying  to  any  one  who  has  a  grain  of  common  sense 
left  in  his  head,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  people  can  go  on  dis- 
cussing this  question  on  a  basis  of  such  colossal  error  and  gigantic 
stupidity.  We  are  not  free-traders ;  we  have  not  even  free  imports. 
Who  can  talk  of  free  imports  without  blushing  under  a  r^me  where 
the  Government  draw  from  import  tariffs  such  a  revenue  as  we  now 
draw  in  England  ? 

Are  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  fruit  imported  free  ?  Are  tobacco, 
fruit,  and  wines  imported  free  ?  Are  diamonds  and  jewels  imported 
free  ?  Are  india-rubber,  leather,  and  metals  imported  free  ?  Are 
colours,  buttons,  and  candles  importeSi  free  ?  Do  we  not  depend 
largely  on  our  revenue  tari£&  for  the  national  revenue  ?  How,  then, 
'  can  we  talk  of  free  trade  or  of  free  imports  ? 

The  discussion  goes  on  thus  sweetly  (or  bitterly),  each  big  party 
satisfied  with  its  own  little  definitions.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  nation 
should  be  bewildered  when  ideas  are  allowed  to  pass  current  which 
any  child  might  contradict  ?  The  Conservative  is  a  protective-tariff 
man,  and  the  Liberal  is  a  revenue-tariff  man,  but  they  are  both 
tariff-on-import  men.     The  free-trader  proper  is  a  no-tariff  man. 

WHy  not  call  things — and  men — ^by  their  names  ?  The  Conser- 
vativo'^is  at  least  logical ;  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  free-trader. 
But  the  Liberal,  who  is  as  little  a  free-trader  as  the  Conservative 
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(since  he  advocates  revenue  tarifik  on  imports),  calls  himself  a  free- 
trader. Be  it  said  plainly  that  a  Liberal  is  as  much  a  free-trader 
as  a  chimpanzee  is  a  man.  The  chimpanzee  may  be  in  process  of 
evolution  towards  humanity,  and  the  Liberal  may  be  in  process  of 
evolution  towards  free  trade.  One  wishes  he  would  evolve  a  little 
more  quickly,  and  give  up  all  claim  to  the  complete  title  until  h» 
reaches  the  complete  conception  ! 

In  the  meantime  let  the  belligerent  Conservative  leave  Free  Trade 
in  peace,  or  attack  it  properly.  To  talk  about  the  ^'  failure  of  Free 
Trade  "  is  like  talking  about  the  failure  of  a  caterpillar  to  fly.  Free 
Trade  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  existed.  How,  then,  can  it  have 
failed  ?  Revenue  tariffs  on  imports  may  have  failed  in  England. 
No  doubt  they  have,  just  as  protective  tariffs  on  imports  have  failed 
in  Germany  and  in  America.  But  how  does  that  affect  Free  Trade, 
save  to  show  that  its  rival  systems  fail  ? 

Conservative  electors  are  asked  to  '^  heckle  "  Liberal  speakers  by 
asking  them  ''if  there  is  no  poverty  in  England  under  revenue 
tariffs  ?  "  Were  it  not  for  the  tragedy  hidden  under  these  words,  the 
recommendation  might  be  described  as  "pure  impudence."  Is 
there  no  poverty  in  the  United  States  under  Protective  tariffs  ? 

It  is  important  that  Free  Trade  should^  not  be  sullied  by  the 
imputations  of  careless  (or  unfair)  thinkers,  and  it  is  important  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  terms  in  such  a  discussion  as  this.  I  wish  to 
make  an  attempt  to  do  this,  and  I  desire  to  plead  for  Free  Trade  in 
its  fulness  and  majesty.  Free  Trade  is  the  abolition  of  all  tariflb 
and  restrictions.  This  being  so,  my  first  business  is  to  do  what 
everybody  seems  to  be  afraid  of  attempting  (but  which  is  badly 
wanted) — 1.6.,  to  examine  the  different  forms  of  restrictions  in 
existence,  and  to  show  in  what  way  they  can  be  abolished,  thus 
leaving  trade  free. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  is  the  word  "  trade  "  itself.  It  is 
customary  to  use  this  word  too  lightly.  Trade  is  sometimes  thouf^i 
of  as  being  an  exchange  of  products  for  money.  This  is  an  erroneoni 
conception.  Trade  is  an  interchange  of  products.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  this.  It  is  a  form  of  production.  I  will  go  farther  and 
say  that  it  is  the  most  important  mode  of  production  ever  known 
since  men  sought  their  living  by  fighting  wild  beasts  and  wilder 
nature. 

Deprive  man  of  trade  and  he  is  a  savage ;  give  him  trade  and  he 
is  the  king  of  civilisation.  A  man  who  lived  in  a  wood  and  who 
never  exchanged  anything  he  had  for  something  some  other  naa 
had,  would  have  to  supply  all  his  own  wants  directly  \rj  his  own 
work.  He  would  live  in  a  rough  hut,  fight  with  a  rough  dub  or 
poor  bows  and  arrows,  cook  little,  wear  skins,  and  aocnmulate  prac- 
tically nothing.  Even  this  is  not  a  fair  example  of  a  man  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  trade. 
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He  has  only  learned  to  bnild  a  hut  because  exchange  first  enabled 
one  man  (or  some  single  men)  to  find  out  which  was  the  best  way  of 
building  huts.  Progress  in  doing  things  can  only  become  possible 
when  trade  separates  efibrt,  and  makes  one  man  find  it  his  interest 
to  do  a  few  things  only,  and  to  exchange  thus  his  labour  with  other 
men.  Similarly  his  bow  and  arrows  would  be  made  by  an  art  which 
had  its  birth  in  exchange.  If  exchange  had  not  enabled  skilful 
men  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows,  the 
art  would  not  have  been  developed. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  everything  man  does.  And  not  only 
does  it  apply  to  individuals,  but  also  to  tribes,  nations,  and  races. 
A  tribe  which  traded  only  at  home  (i.«.,  the  members  of  which 
exchanged  only  between  themselves)  would  get  a  little  farther  than 
an  isolated  individual,  but  very  little.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
country.  When  a  country  tries  to  do  only  a  home  trade  (bow  vainly 
is  shown  by  successful  smuggling  and  forced  competition),  it  tries  to 
shut  within  itself  forces  and  knowledge  which  could  never  have  been 
acquired  by  it  if  it  had  adopted  this  policy  from  the  very  earliest 
time  of  its  history.  The  advantages  it  may  derive  are,  therefore,  not 
due  to  its  present  policy,  but  to  the  legacy  of  a  quite  different  thing 
— trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Trading  brings  division  of  labour.  The  consequent  specialising 
of  work  has  led  to  every  discovery  in  industry  which  we  know. 
Steamboats,  locomotives,  telegraphs,  telephones,  printing,  spinning 
and  weaving  machines  art  all  the  gradv/d  creations  of  trade.  The 
utilisation  of  petroleum,  gas,  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  millions 
of  inventions  by  which  we  avail  ourselves  of  them^  would  have  been 
impossible  of  discovery  had  it  not  been  for  trade.  Trade,  having 
carried  man  from  savagery  to  civilisation,  is  still  increasing  our  pro- 
ductive powers  every  day.  No  invention  would  be  of  use  were  it  not 
for  trade.  Trade  brings  them  into  existence  and  enables  men  to 
use  them. 

Consider  the  difference  between  the  log  hut  and  the  modem 
hotel,  between  the  fire-hollowed  boat  and  the  modem  steamer, 
between  human  transport  and  modern  railways,  between  the  waxen 
tablet  or  the  parchment  skin  and  the  modem  typewriter  or  printing- 
machine,  between  the  brushwood  torchlight  and  the  searchlight,  and 
yon  will  see  what  trade  has  done  for  man.  The  commonest  objects 
have  required  the  slow  subdivision  of  effort,  the  slow  suppression  of 
effort  which  followed,  the  awakening  of  inventive  intelligence  which 
accompanied,  the  necessity  of  universal  exchange  which  was  demon- 
strated, and  the  solidarity  of  society  which  ought  to  have  followed. 

To  sum  up:  perfection  of  achievement  in  industry,  the  getting 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  productions  with  the  least  human  effort, 
and  the  possibility  of  exchanging  our  work  for  the  work  of  any  other 
man  (or  men)  in  the  whole  world,  are  due  to  trade,  and  to  trade  only. 
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Sir  Norman  Lockyer  thoaght  science  had  been  left  ont  of  aooonnt 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  equally  essential  that  trade  shonld  be 
fully  taken  into  acconnt.  It  is  not  science  which  lies  behind  trade, 
bat  trade  which  lies  behind  science.  Trade  is  prior  to  scienoo, 
older  than  science,  and  gave  birth  to  science.  Withont  trade  soienoe 
could  not  exist ;  without  trade  science  would  be  of  no  nee.  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer  could  not  exchange  his  knowledge  for  food,  clothingy 
books,  and  pleasure  if  we  had  no  trade.  Not  one  of  oor  seientifie 
inventions  wonld  be  of  the  faintest  use  to  humanity  if  trade  oeaaedi 
not  between  its  individual  members,  but  even  between  its  peoples. 

Without  trade  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  be  a  warrior  armed  with  a 
stone  axe,  with  quite  other  than  Imperial  ambitions  in  his  head.  Sir 
Norman  might  have  been  the  medidne-man  of  some  savage  tribe, 
with  real  knowledge  thmst  out  of  his  reach.  I  might  have  been 
spearing  fish  with  a  stone-tipped  javelin,  instead  of  transfixing  my 
opponents  with  a  pen.     Trade  willed  it  otherwise. 

We  may  oondnde  that,  while  trade  may  at  a  cursory  glaooe  seem 
to  be  a  mere  interchange  of  products^  we  see  that  it  is  practically 
the  only  thing  which  does  at  bottom  extend  the  power  and  increase 
the  frnitfulness  of  human  efEort.  The  question  of  Frtu  Trade  is 
therefore  the  most  important  practical  question  either  inaide  politiei 
or  outside  them.  Free  Trade  is  the  possibility  of  further  advanoe, 
the  means  of  new  progress,  the  instrument  which  enables  man  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him  by  nature,  the  way  in  whidi 
we  should  go  according  to  the  trend  of  a  thousand  agea  of  humaa 
life.  Free  Trade  is  the  producing  of  more  wealth  with  less  effort^ 
the  creation  of  plenty,  the  victory  in  the  war  against  starvatfon, 
famine,  and  natural  catastrophe.  Free  Trade  is  the  gradnal  joining 
of  the  nations  into  one  family,  the  extinction  of  wars,  the  obliteration 
of  boundary-lines,  and  the  melting  of  national  prejudices. 

Restricted  trade  (miscalled  Protection  !)  hampers  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  sdences  and  industries,  limits  the  production  of  wealth, 
makes  its  distribution  more  difficult,  sets  one  nation  against  another, 
causes  wars,  and  fosters  national  prejudices.  Bestricted  trade  poshes 
us  back  towards  savagery,  the  condition  from  which  we  have 
'  emerged. 

The  prindpal  restrictions  placed  upon  trade  consist  in  indirect 
taxes.  Indirect  taxation  is  the  taking  of  money  on  trade  fixr  public 
revenue  which  is  paid  in  the  long  run  by  the  user  or  buyer.  Thesa 
taxes  are  so  vague  that  nobody  knows  how  much  he  pays  towardi 
them  on  anything  he  buys  or  uses.  They  are  three  in  number: 
(1)  The  Excise  duties;  (2)  Taxes  on  Exports;  (3)  Tuces  on 
Imports. 

Taxes  on  beer,  wines  and  spirits  may  be  for  the  pnUic  good,  bat 
the  question  of  liberty  comes  sharply  up  here,  as  in  every  case  of 
restriction.     If  these  things  are  good  for  men,  all  men  oi^[bt  to  be 
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free  to  make,  sell  and  consume  them  at  their  good  will  and  pleasure, 
and  if  not,  then  the  validity  of  licences  may  rightly  be  questioned. 

The  restrictions  placed  on  the  tobacco  trade  show  a  clear  injustice. 
Much  tobacco  might  be  grown  in  Ireland,  and  any  cigar-maker  go 
into  business  with  a  few  pounds  capital  and  the  simplest  of  tools, 
were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  and  fipes  entailed  in  the  system  to 
which  this  trade  is  subjected.  It  is  proposed  to  protect  the  working 
man.  But  in  the  cigar  trade,  as  in  others,  what  is  wanted  is  more 
liberty.  When  men  may  go  into  a  business  on  their  own  account 
they  will  protect  themselves. 

Taxes  on  exports  do  not  enter  greatly  into  this  discussion.  It  is 
curious  that  everybody  is  very  anxious  to  send  things  away  out  of 
the  oountry  freely,  bat  that  so  many  wish  to  prevent  things  being 
brought  freely  into  the  country.  Some  people  propose  that  we 
should  put  an  export  tax  on  clay  used  for  making  chinaware, 
because  this  is  an  irreplaceable  capital.  It  appears  that  our  export 
trade  in  manufactured  china  ware  is  decreasing,  whereas  our  export 
trade  in  the  raw  material  of  this  trade  (clay)  is  increasing.  The 
inference  is  that  we  should  use  the  clay  in  England.  It  only 
remains  to  be  shown  that  we  do  not  find  the  clay  business  more 
profitable  than  the  chinaware  trade ;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown 
what  we  should  do  with  chinaware  for  which  there  is  apparently  a 
very  limited  market.  Is  it  supposed  that  our  china*clay  beds  aret^ 
the  only  ones  in  the  world,  or  that  the  Americans,  who  buy  it^ 
oould  find  china-clay  nowhere  ehe  ?  We  might  as  well  wish  to  keep^ 
ooal  in  the  country  for  the  same  reason.  Coal  is  an  irreplaceable 
capital,  and  what  shall  we  do  when  it  is  exhausted  ?  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  that  coal-gas  may  be  replaced  by  some 
other  motive  force  long  before  our  strata  of  coal  is  used  up  will  see 
the  needleesness  of  such  a  discussion. 

We  now  come  to  taxes  on  imports,  the  crvx  of  this  important  • 
discussion.     Taxes  on  imports  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Coercive 
taxes ;  (2)  Bevenae  taxes ;  (3)  Protective  taxes. 

Coercive  (or  retaliative)  taxes  are  of  a  decidedly  pugnadoua- 
nature.  Do  we  wish  some  foreign  country  to  make  us  a  concession  ?' 
Then  we  must  tax  her  products  in  some  other  direction.  If  we  want- 
a  reduction  in  the  taxes  on  pig-iron,  we  put  a  tax  on  oranges* 
Nothing  could  be  more  irregular  or  illogical.  This  results  in  sudden 
and  unjustifiable  disturbances  in  unoffending  trades,  causing  prices 
to  go  up  and  supplies  to  run  short.  Damage  is  done  in  every  direc- 
tion. These  taxes  might,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  for  if  they  ever  attained 
theb  object.  But,  instead  of  inducing  the  selling  country  to  give  the 
buying  country  what  she  wants,  they  prompt  further  "retaliation/'  and 
end  in  both  countries  increasing  their  taxes  right  and  left  in  the  most 
reckless  and  cut-throat  manner.    And  the  useless  war  g^oes  on  thus. 

Bevenue  taxes  are  of  a  difierent  nature  and  origin.     They  were 
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instituted  by  tbe  school  of  thinkers  led  by  Bright  and  Cobden.  A 
system  of  revenue  tarifis  is  generally  pleaded  for  as  being  Free  Trade. 
As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  profound  error,  as  I  hope  to  show  presently. 
The  object  of  revenue  tariffs  is  to  raise  a  fund  of  money  on  the  things 
brought  into  the  country.  Thus  the  more  things  are  brought  in, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  fand  yielded  by  the  revenue  taxes.  If 
revenue  taxes  are  too  high  they  prevent  imports,  and  so  defeat  their 
end.  They  must  be  low,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  (greatest  possible  total 
of  imports.  But  they  must  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  for  its  revenue. 

Revenue  taxes  may  not  be  imposed  on  goods  which  are  also  pro- 
duced in  the  ooantry.  This  is  clear,  for  a  tax  levied  cm  imports 
when  the  same  things  are  produced  in  the  country  is  no  longer  a 
simple  revenue  tax ;  it  ia  a  protective  tax. 

A  revenue  tariff  is  therefore  a  tax  levied  on  imported  goods  not 
produced  in  the  buying  country  at  all.  Such  things  as  tea,  coffee, 
^bacco  (the  production  of  the  latter  product  is  forbidden  in  Great 
Britain),  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  and  all  purely  foreign  products  may 
fbe  taxed  without  any  protection,  since  these  industries  are  not  (and 
for  the  most  part  cannot  become)  British  industries. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  things  on  which  a  revenue  tax  mast 
necessarily  be  levied  are  the  very  things  we  require  most.  The 
food  of  the  people  and  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufacturers 
come  into  the  list.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  import  freely  our  food 
and  our  raw  materials,  a  revenue  tax  may  be  considered  as  distinctly 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  home  and  of  the  manufactory. 

So  that,  instead  of  revenue  taxes  constituting  Free  Trade,  as  they 
are  usually  supposed  to  do,  they  really  prevent  buying  and  selling  to 
some  considerable  extent.  They  also  raise  prices  of  many  of  tbe 
greatest  necessities  of  life.  Amongst  these  I  might  mention  tea 
■and  tobacco.  Evidently  we  either  buy  less  of  the  taxed  things  tJiaa 
we  otherwise  should  buy,  or  we  buy  less  of  other  things.  A  tax  on 
tea  and  tobacco  may  thus  (and  undoubtedly  do)  limit  our  purchases 
of  a  hundred  other  necessary  things. 

The  idea  on  which  protective  taxes  are  based  is  that  each  country 
should  be  its  own  supplier.  But  we  are  constrained  to  ask  such 
questions  as  these :  (1)  Which  countries  are  to  be  protected,  and 
against  which  other  countries  ?  (2)  Which  trades  are  to  be  protected, 
and  which  not  ?     (3)  To  what  degree  should  trades  be  protected  ? 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  revenue  taxes  and  pro- 
tective taxes.  A  revenue  tax  falls  on  goods  not  produced  in  the 
country  at  all ;  a  protective  tax  falls  only  on  those  goods  which  are 
produced  in  the  country.  A  revenue  tax  lets  goods  come  into  tbe 
country  by  its  moderation ;  a  protective  tax  aims  at  keeping  goods 
out  of  the  country  by  its  excess.  But  a  protective  tax  cannot  be 
levied  on  goods  not  produced  within  the  country,  and  under  any 
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logical  system  of  protection  all  snch  things  would  come  in  free.  If 
a  tax  intended  to  bring  in  revenue  were  levied  on  goods  produced 
within  the  country  it  would  become  a  protective  tax.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  a  protective  tax,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  an 
inland  tax  to  the  same  amount  on  the  goods  manufactured  in  the 
country.  This  is  done  or  proposed  in  some  casep,  as  in  the  case  of 
saccharin,  (The  revenue  tariff  of  20«.  per  lb.  on  imported  saccharin 
will  be  imposed  on  this  product  as  an  inland  tax  as  soon  as  its 
manufacture  commences  in  England.) 

What  value  may  be  assigned  to  the  word  ''  country "  in  this 
discussion  ?  If  "  country "  were  supposed  to  mean  a  stretch  of 
territory  not  divided  in  its  parts  by  sea,  then  Europe  would  be  one 
country.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  taxes  between  European  States  ? 
Before  the  formation  of  the  German  ZoUverein,  taxes  existed  between 
the  then  disunited  States.  If  Free  Trade  is  good  between  these 
States  now  it  would  always  have  been  so.  Why,  then,  should  Free 
Trade  between  France  and  Germany  not  be  beneficial,  justasFree Trade 
between  England  and  Ireland  is  beneficial  ?  If  Free  Trade  is  good 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  why 
should  Free  Trade  not  be  good  between  them  and  Canada  ? 

If  a  '*  country  "  were  the  ensemble  of  places  occupied  by  people 
speaking  the  same  language,  we  ought  to  have  Free  Trade  with  the 
United  States  and  all  our  Colonies.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  have  Free  Trade  with  Wales,  since  the  Welsh  speak  their 
own  language.  There  is  more  affinity  between  the  French  and 
German  or  English  languages  than  between  English  and  Welsh, 
To  many  Englishmen  the  Yorkshire  dialect  would  be  more  difficult 
to  learn  than  the  French  language. 

If  the  word  **  country  "  is  only  applied  to  a  State  whose  people 
are  governed  by  the  same  authority,  this  seems  a  somewhat  narrow 
definition.  In  any  way  it  is  not  a  commercial  definition.  The 
inter-dependency  of  all  countries  shows  that,  commercially,  the 
•definition  of  a  country  is  impossible.  The  stream  of  commerce  runs 
through  the  nations  in  the  same  way  as  blood  runs  through  the 
body,  or  as  sap  runs  through  a  tree.  It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to 
speak  of  an  arm  as  being  a  separate  organism  as  to  speak  of  a  State 
being  a  separate  country  commercially.  A  State  is  to-day  an 
integral  part  of  one  commercial  whole,  just  as  an  arm  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

Trade,  when  left  to  itself,  takes  no  more  account  of  Governments 
than  do  migratory  birds  and  fishes.  And  why  it  should,  passes  my 
4X>mprehension.  The  only  thing  proved  for  Protection  is  that 
Governments  may  do  as  they  please  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and 
of  justice ;  and  we  knew  that  already  ! 

It  is  argued  that  Free  Trade  between  distant  countries  separated 
iff  water  would  not  be  a  good  thing.     One  fails  to  see  the  reason 
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of  such  a  statement.  Distance  in  trade  is  not  geographical,  bnt  is  a 
matter  of  transport  Then  there  is  Free  Trade  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  Why  should 
there  not  be  Free  Trade  between  London  and  New  York  at  the  same 
distance  ?  In  what  respect  can  three  thoosand  miles  of  water  differ 
from  three  thousand  miles  of  land  ?  It  is  also  clear  that  a  country 
three  thousand  miles  away  is  as  near  as  a  country  three  hundred 
miles  away,  if  the  transport  be  as  cheap. 

Then  what  trades  are  to  be  protected  ?  The  principle  of  Pro- 
tection is  to  protect  those  home  trades  which  cannot  produce  at  the 
same  prices  as  foreign  trades.  This  ought  to  make  the  working 
man  pause.  Protective  tariffs  on  imported  goods  increase  the  prices 
of  the  said  goods  until  they  are  as  high  as  or  higher  thsn  the  prices 
at  which  the  home  productions  are  sold.  That  is  Protection.  It 
means  that  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  whatever  is  protected. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Protection  does  not  increase  prices. 
This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Protection  means  the  raisiDg  of 
the  prices  of  foreign  goods  to  the  point  at  which  home  productions 
may  be  sold,  or  higher.  If  Protection  were  not  to  incresse  the  prices 
of  foreign  goods,  home  productions  would  be  in  no  way  protected. 
Then  of  what  use  would  the  protective  tariff  be  in  such  a  case  ? 
This,  however,  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion.  What  is 
meant  is  that  the  prices  of  hmru  prod/actions  will  not  be  raised.  The 
prices  of  foreign  productions  must  always  be  raised  by  a  protective 
tariff,  unless  the  whole  of  such  tariff  comes  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  And  if  protective  tarifis  raise  the  prices  of 
foreign  productions  above  the  prices  of  home  productions,  then  the 
prices  of  home  productions  must  be  raised. 

Then  if  Protection  is  invented  to  enable  home  trades  to  compete 
with  foreign  trades,  when  the  former  are  weaker  than  the  latter,  the 
protective  tariffs  should  cease  when  the  home  trades  can  compete 
with  foreign  producers  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  At  this  point 
protective  tariffs  should  be  repealed  and  the  imports  come  in  freely. 
Then  Protection  should  mean  the  encouragement  of  weak  trades  until 
they  are  strong  enoogh  to  stand  alone. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  a  trade  is  weak  it  can 
only  be  protected  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  may  be  quite 
as  well  protected  by  a  bounty,  and  the  bounty  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  more  definite  that  its  repeal  would  be  certain  as 
soon  as  the  protected  trade  got  on  its  legs ;  whereas,  instead  of  a 
protective  tariff  ceasing  when  it  should  logically  do  so,  it  simply 
continues  to  exist,  and  very  often  increases.  The  conseqoeoces  are 
dire  to  the  pocket  of  the  poor  consumer. 

Protectionists,  finding  that  the  only  plea  they  can  logically  make 
in  favour  of  protective  tariffi,  as  logically  entails  the  repeal  of  their 
tariffs  at  a  certain  point  in  the  development  of  the  protected  trad^ 
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a  resalt  which  they  wish  to  avoid  by  hook  or  by  crook,  invent  other 
and  more  evasive  argnments.  In  order  to  persuade  the  worker  that 
it  is  to  his  interest  to  continue  to  protect  trades,  which,  being  able 
to  compete  in  an  open  market,  no  longer  require  protecting,  they 
argue  that,  although  he  is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  what  he  buys,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  trade  in  his  own  country. 

This  is  a  fallacy  which  would  entrap  nobody,  were  it  not  for  the 
subtle  appeal  made  to  national  prejudice  disguised  under  the  name 
of  patriotism.  No  housewife  would  think  of  "  keeping  the  trade  in 
her  street "  if  she  could  buy  cheaper  in  the  next  street.  No  business 
man  would  think  of  "  keeping  the  trade  in  his  own  town "  if  he 
could  buy  cheaper  in  the  next  town.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  make  home-producers  a  present  in  order  to  keep  the  trade 
in  our  own  country.  Adam  Smith  fell  into  this  confusion  when  he 
said  tbat^  when  a  Scotch  merchant  does  business  with  a  London 
merchant,  the  British  make  two  profits,  whereas  when  a  Scotchman 
does  business  with  Portugal,  the  British  only  make  one  profit.  We 
might  similarly  say  that  when  a  Bradfordian  does  business  with  a 
Leeds  man,  the  Yorkshireman  makes  two  profits,  whereas  when  a 
Bradfordian  does  business  with  a  London  house,  Yorkshire  only 
makes  one  profit.  And  when  a  Londonian  does  business  with  a 
Parisian,  Europeans  make  two  profits,  whereas  when  a  Londonian 
does  business  with  a  New  Yorker,  Europeans  only  make  one  profit. 
This  argument  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  narrow,  and  if  the  world  ever 
came  to  do  business  with  the  planet  Mars,  it  would  be  argued  that 
when  a  European  does  business  with  an  American  the  world  makes 
two  profits,  whereas  when  he  does  business  with  a  Martian,  the 
world  only  makes  one  profit. 

Then  to  what  degree  should  trades  be  protected  ?  We  have  seen 
that,  if  it  be  really  necessary  to  help  a  useful  but  struggling  trade, 
this  should  really  only  go  on  until  the  trade  were  strong  enough  to 
do  without  help.  If  trades  are  protected  when  this  point  is  reached, 
it  means  that  we  are  taxed  in  favour  of  the  men  to  whom  such 
trades  are  a  source  of  profit.  And  if  a  trade  is  to  be  protected 
which  is  already  capable  of  competing  in  an  open  market,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  higher  Protectionists  would  like  to 
see  its  prices  than  is  just  ?  I  don*t  see  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  we 
ahonld  pay  a  penny  more  than  we  ought,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
mle  of  thumb  (or  other)  which  will  help  us  here. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Protectionists'  ideal  is  only  possible 
to  a  savage  race  with  few  wants.  A  Protectionist  would  have  his 
ooontry  produce  everything  necessary  to  its  maintenance.  But  in 
this  country  a  thousand  climates,  and  a  thousand  industries  which 
oor  country  can  never  realise,  must  help  to  furnish  our  houses, 
clothe  onr  bodies,  satisfy  our  wants,  and  cater  to  our  tastes.  Not 
even  a  schoolboy  needs  to  be  taught  that  his  own  country,  shut  off 
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from  the  rest  of  the  world,  cannot  supply  itself  wifch  a  tithe  of  its 
requirements.  Certainly,  if  our  wants  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  or  of  savages  of  an  earlier  date  and  ruder 
period,  our  country  might  suffice  to  supply  them.  But  our  wants 
increase  every  day,  and  the  nations  must,  by  virtue  of  their  growing 
interdependence,  gradually  become  one  economic  whole. 

Thus,  admitting  that  our  country  cannot  produce  all  we  want,  we 
admit  that  many  things  must  be  brought  into  it  from  the  outside, 
and  that  no  home  trade  will  ever  compete  with  foreign  trades  in  these 
ezotio  products,  and  will  therefore  never  require  protection  against 
them ;  therefore  there  always  remains  a  balance  of  trade  which  lies 
altogether  outside  the  scope  of  protective  tariffs. 

Such  an  admission  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade ; 
for  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  baeed  on  the  fact  that  we  should 
allow  to  come  in  freely  those  things  which  we  want  from  them  and 
which  we  cannot  produce  at  all.  A  step  farther  brings  ua  to  the 
admission  that  whatever  other  countries  can  produce  better  and 
cheaper  than  our  own  should  be  bought  from  them  with  the  same 
freedom. 

Not  only  are  Protectionists  forced  to  admit  that  Protection  cannot 
apply  to  all  trades,  but  they  must  also  admit  that  the  Protectionist 
tarifiT  in  its  purity  has  not  yet  eidsted  in  any  State  in  the  world. 
The  object  of  Protection  is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  competition 
of  strong  traded  with  weak  ones — since,  if  that  were  the  case, 
protective  tariffs  would  cease  when  the  protected  trade  can  stand 
alone — but  also  to  prevent  competition  altogether,  and  to  force 
people  to  buy  exclusively  from  the  home-producer.  No  tariff  ever 
existed  which  achieved  this  end.  In  spite  of  the  United  States 
tariffs,  we  do  a  big  business  with  the  United  States.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  higher  tariffs  are  needed  to  make  the  protection 
effective. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  protective 
tariffs  leave  entirely  untouched  the  question  of  revenue.  This  is 
clear  when  the  question  is  examined.  A  perfect  (!)  protective 
tariff  would  prevent  even  a  single  pound  of  the  protected  product 
being  brought  into  the  country.  If  not  a  single  pound  were 
imported,  not  a  single  penny  of  taxes  would  accrue  to  the  State. 
The  balance  of  the  imports  would  consist  of  goods  not  produced 
within  the  country,  and  as  there  would  be  nothing  to  protect  herSi 
no  tariff  could  be  applied,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  exports 
would  not  bring  in  a  single  farthing  to  the  (jovernment.  A  purely 
Protectionist  policy,  therefore,  leaves  the  revenue  qoeetion  un- 
touched. 

The  great  differences  between  revenue  tariffs  are  seen  to  be  the 
following :  (1)  protective  tariffs  should  be  so  high  that  foreign  goods 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  country,  and  apply  only  to  those  things 
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prodnoed  within  the  country ;  (2)  revenue  tariffs  should  be  so  low 
aa  to  let  as  many  things  as  possible  come  into  the  country,  and 
apply  only  to  those  things  not  produced  in  the  country.  In  one 
word,  protective  and  revenue  tariffs  are  entirely  opposed  to  each 
ether. 

A  protective  tariff  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  revenue  tariff 
whenever  it  is  low  enough  to  let  foreign  goods  come  into  the 
country,  thus  providing  a  fund  for  the  revenue.  The  more  protec- 
tive it  is  the  less  revenue  it  brings  in ;  the  lower  it  is  the  less 
protective  it  is. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  two  opposing  systems  of  taxes  on  imports 
both  restrict  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  and  both  make  concessions 
to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  Revenue  taxes  apply  only  to  those 
things  not  produced  within  the  country,  and  allow  those  things 
which  art  so  produced  to  come  in  free.  Revenue  tariffs  imply  Free 
Trade  in  any  kind  of  goods  produced  in  the  country  ;  protective 
tari&  apply  only  to  those  things  which  are  produced  within  the 
country,  and  allow  those  things  which  are  not  produced  within  the 
oonntry  to  come  in  free.  So  that  protective  tariffs  imply  Free 
Trade  in  products  not  produced  in  the  country.  That  is,  imports 
«re  divided  into  two  sections :  protective  tariffs  make  Free  Trade 
concessions  to  one  section,  and  revenue  tariffs  make  Free  Trade  con- 
cessions to  the  other  section.  I  think  that  between  them  we  shall 
^t  perfect  Free  Trade. 

Now,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  revile  Free  Trade  by  calling 
it  a  "  theory,"  than  which  nothing  could  be  viler  in  the  eyes  of  the 
practical  politician.  But  how  is  Free  Trade  a  theory  ?  It  is  simply 
trade  left  alone  by  tariffd,  and  an  exposition  of  Free  Trade  is  simply 
an  explanation  of  how  trade  would  probably  work  if  there  were  no 
tafi£Ed  at  all  on  it.  It  is  not  Free  Trade  which  is  the  theory  or  the 
^  invention  "  (of  the  devil  without  doubt !),  it  is  Protection  which 
is  the  "  theory  "  and  the  ''  invention."  Free  Trade  is  natural  trade ; 
Protectionism  is  artificial  trade.  That  which  is  natural  is  practical, 
«nd  that  which  man  invents  is  theoretical. 

Then  it  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  failure  of  Free  Trade.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  talk  of  the  failure  of  revenue  tari£b  and 
of  protective  ones  also.  How  can  a  thing  have  failed  which  has 
never  been  tried  ?  If  the  piincipal  consideration  be  wages  (and 
we  are  told  that  this  is  so),  then  low  wages  in  England  are  not  dne 
to  the  failure  of  Free  Trade ;  they  are  due  to  the  failure  of  revenue 
tariffs.  But  they  are  not  due  to  the  absence  of  non-protective 
tarifis.  Therein  lies  a  difference.  Wages  are  lower  in  England 
than  in  the  United  States.  Ergo,  says  the  Protectionists,  under 
protective  tariffs  wages  are  higher  than  under  Free  Trade  (read 
revenue  tariffs).  What  a  splendid  piece  of  reasoning !  Let  as  re- 
verse the  proposition :  Wages  are  lower  in  (Protective)  Germany 
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than  ia  England ;  ergo,  nnder  Free  Trade  (read  revenne  tariffs) 
wages  are  higher  than  under  Protection.  That  is  satisfactory  for 
b3th  parties.  The  fact  is,  that  high  or  low  wages  ha^e  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  protective  or  revenue  tariffi. 

This  may  be    easily  seen.      High  wages  are  due    (a)  to  the. 
natural  wealth  of  the  country ;  (J)  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
men ;  (c)  to  the  standard  of  comfort ;  {d)  to  trades-unions ;  {t)  to 
the  ability  of  the  workman  to  employ  himself. 

Wages  are  partly  determined  by  the  natural  wealth  of  the  ooantry» 
A  poor  country  is  one  in  which  nature  has  been  niggardly  in  her 
gifts,  which  yields  little  produce  for  much  labour.  A  rich  country 
is  one  in  which  Nature  has  been  generous,  which  yields  much  pro- 
duce for  little  labour.  However  much  a  poor  country  protects  its 
poverty,  wages  will  be  low ;  however  little  a  rich  country  proteota 
its  riches,  wages  may  be  high.  I  say,  may  be,  because  the  monopoly 
of  land,  in  a  rich  country,  simply  carries  off  the  surplus  riches  pro- 
duced by  work,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  complete,  and  wagee  come 
down  to  the  level  of  poorer  countries. 

Wages  are  partly  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  the  workman. 
A  good  man  is — other  things  being  equal — always  better  paid  than 
a  poor  one.  The  efficient  English  worker  is  better  paid  than  the 
inefficient  coolie  or  Chinaman.  This  is  the  case  because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  employ  good  workmen  at  high  wages  than  poor  work* 
men  at  low  wages. 

Wages  are  partly  determined  by  the  standard  of  comfort  existing 
amongst  the  workmen.  The  higher  is  the  standard  of  comfort  and 
the  more  wages  do  working  men  demand.  So  long  as  men  will  live 
on  a  handful  of  rice,  wages  will  come  down  to  the  point  just  per- 
mitting them  to  buy  this  handful.  When  men  demand  beef  and 
beer  in  a  body,  wages  go  up  to  this  point.  So  long  as  there  are 
men  who  will  be  satisfied  (or  who  are  forced  to  be  satisfied)  with 
a  simple  and  frugal  fare,  their  compdtition  for  places  must  bring 
down  the  wages  of  those  who  ask  for  a  more  substantial  living.  If, 
therefore,  working  men  wish  to  bring  wages  up  as  high  as  possible^ 
let  them  elevate  the  general  standard  of  comfort. 

Wages  are  partly  (and  even  very  largely)  determined  by  the 
ability  of  men  to  employ  themselves.  Under  perfectly  Free  Trade 
this  would  be  the  one  great  determining  factor  of  wages.  Its 
action  is  most  easily  seen  in  every  "  new  "  country,  that  is,  in  any 
land  where  land  has  not  yet  been  fully  monopolised.  No  £um 
labourer  will  work  on  another  man's  farm  for  £1  a  week  if  lie 
can  get  a  grant  of  land  for  nothing  and  make  £5  oot  of  Us  own 
farm.  No  gold-digger  would  work  on  another  man's  claim  Sxx  a 
quarter  of  the  gold  he  found  if  he  could  find  as  good  a  claim 
for  himself  and  keep  all  the  gold  he  could  find.  No  trapper  would 
trap  for  another  for  a  third  of  the  skins  he  took  if  he  coold  tnsf 
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for  kimaelf  and  keep  all  the  skiDS  he  coald  take.  But  if  the  farm 
labourer  finds  all  the  nnculti^ated  land  monopolised  in  advance  by 
some  capitalist,  he  mnst  needs  accept  the  terms  of  '^  the  other 
farmer."  If  the  gold-digger  finds  all  the  claims  taken  (though  not 
yet  fally  worked)  he  mnst  needs  accept  the  terms  of  ''  the  other 
gold-digger."  And  if  the  trapper  finds  that  somebody  has  bought 
the  '^  rights  "  of  trapping  along  the  whole  shores  of  the  river  (if  it 
be  question  of  beavers)  or  right  through  the  woods  (if  it  be 
question  of  other  wild  creatures),  he  must  needs  accept  the  terms 
of  "the  other  trapper."     And  the  rent-taker  gets  the  rest. 

This  principle  is  quite  apparent  in  a  new  and  rude  society.  And, 
if  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  were  logically  applied,  it  would  be 
even  more  apparent  in  older  and  more  complex  civilisations.  But 
as  soon  as  the  complete  monopoly  of  land  in  any  country  takes 
away  the  ability  of  the  worker  to  employ  himself,  this  great  deter- 
mining factor  falls  out  of  sight,  and  instead  of  the  worker  working 
for  the  sum  total  of  what  kis  labour  produces,  he  works  for  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  sum  total.  Thus  it  is  that  men  whose  work 
brings  abounding  wealth  into  existence  (wealth  so  abundant  that 
they  are  accused  of  having  caused  '*  over-prod ustion !  '*)  are  pinched 
by  poverty. 

The  ability  of  the  worker  to  employ  himself  depends  on  hia 
freedom  to  use  land,  and  on  his  freedom  to  exchange  with  every- 
body else  the  results  of  his  work,  without  paying  taxes  for  the 
privilege.  These  two  forms  of  freedom  constitute  Free  Trade.  The 
monopoly  of  land  and  the  presence  of  tariffs  on  imports  constitute 
^*  restricted  trade,''  the  opposite  of  Free  Trade.  Restricted  trade 
takes  away  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  employ  himself ;  that  is, 
it  takes  away  his  ability  to  appropriate  the  full  results  of  his  work. 
The  produce  should  belong  to  the  producer.  The  monopoly  of  land 
and  taxes  on  imports  takes  away  the  produce  from  the  producer. 
Free  Trade  gives  to  the  producer  what  he  produces.  Therein  lies 
the  diSerenoe  between  Free  Trade  and  restricted  trade.  I  ask 
the  worker  to  carefully  consider  the  question  and  to  choose  his  party. 
The  squabble  between  the  Liberal  Party  {i.e.,  the  party  of  revenue 
tariffs  on  imports)  and  the  Unionist  Party  {i.e.,  the  party  of  protec- 
tive taxes  on  imports)  is  not  of  much  importance  to  the  worker. 
His  interests  lie  in  the  difference  between  Free  Trade  and  all  forms 
of  restriction. 

Under  Free  Trade,  all  the  massed  capital  in  the  world  (not  em- 
ployed in  monopolising  land)  could  not  force  a  single  worker  to 
accept  their  employment  for  less  than  he  can  make  by  employing 
himself.  When  Free  Trade  is  taken  away,  work  for  a  portion  (a 
small  portion)  of  the  things  which  work  produces  becomes  a  boon. 
Under  Free  Trade,  it  would  be  spumed  and  laughed  at.  Under 
restricted  trade,  it  is  striven  for  and  grasped  at.      Under  Free 
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Trade,  the  very  lowest  wages  men  would  accept  woald  be  what  they 
could  make  by  working  for  themselves.  Under  restricted  work,  the 
lowest  wages  they  will  accept  is  determined  by  the  bitterness  of 
their  distress  and  the  depth  of  their  poverty. 

This  is  Free  Trade  then  :  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  land, 
the  repeal  of  protective  tariffs,  the  repeal  of  revenae  tariff'),  the  re- 
peal of  inland  taxes  (of  work  and  trade),  the  repeal  of  excise  duties, 
and  the  repeal  of  all  direct  restrictions  on  trade  and  work.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Free  Trade  shonld  begin  to  lose 
ground  when  it  is  defined  as  consisting  in  revenue  tariffs.  We  have 
revenue  tariffs  now.  Thoasands  of  people  are  starving,  thousands 
more  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Protection  is  no  better,  and 
is  even  worse.  There  are  poor  people  in  Germany,  and  there  are 
poor  people  iu  the  United  States.  I  submit  that  the  absence  of 
restriction  is  what  the  worker  wants,  and  not  an  increase  of  it* 
There  is  already  far  too  mnch,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  nothing 
better  to  offer  us  in  our  Imperial  interest^",  his  pDlicy  is  doomed  to 
the  death  it  deserves. 

That  is  the  reason  I  wish  this  question  raising  to  a  higher  levels 
and  bringing  to  a  sharper  issue.  Let  the  discussion  be  between 
Free  Trade  and  restricted  trade,  as  far  as  the  worker  is  concerned. 
The  discussion  between  protective  tariff  men  and  revenue  tariff  men 
is  too  narrow,  and  but  for  its  important  bearing  on  real  Free  Trade^ 
would  have  no  value  at  all. 

Under  Free  Trade  all  revenue  tariffs  would  be  abolished,  and  all 
protective  tariffs  also.  Then  where  would  our  Government  fond 
come  from  ?  Without  wishing  to  quibble,  I  may  say  that  I  have  the 
same  question  to  ask  of  the  Protectionist.  He  is  illogical,  and  his 
protective  tarifis  would  in  their  purity  (!)  bring  nothing  in  to  the 
Government  at  all.  If,  then,  he  disputes  revenue  tarifis,  he  must  find 
us  some  other  source  of  revenue ;  and  if  he  does  not  dispute  revenue 
tariffs,  what  on  earth  is  all  this  dispute  about  ? 

Under  Free  Trade  the  Government  revenue  would  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  tax  on  land-values.  This  tax  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes, 
is  easy  to  collect,  would  free  work,  trade  and  land,  and  would  enaUe 
the  worker  to  employ  himself  so  easily  that  he  could  easily  demand 
and  obtain  those  full  natural  wages  which  give  to  the  producer  the 
whole  of  his  produce. 

I  do  not  plead  for  high  wages  or  cry  out  against  low  wages ;  I 
plead  for  natural  wages,  and  cry  out  against  unnatural  wages.  It 
is  strange,  indeed,  that  amidst  the  clamour  of  party  dispute,  not  one 
voice  has  been  raised  to  plead  for  this.  ''  High  "  wages  may  mean 
a  "  reasonable  "  (!)  portion  (perhaps  a  quarter)  of  what  the  worker 
produces,  and  ''  low  "  wages  may  mean  an  eighth  of  this  total.  But 
what  is  that  to  the  worker?  He  wants  no  doles;  he  aaks  for 
justice — no  more  than  what  he  produces — and  no  less. 
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Then  what  I  assert  is  that  Free  Trade  will  do  more  for  workers 
than  trades-anioas,  and  more  than  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  more 
than  Protection  (far  more),  and  that  they  neither  want  any  of  these 
things  nor  the  old-age  pensions  Mr.  Chamberlain  seeks  to  beguile 
them  with.  All  this  has  been  completely  demonstrated  by  Henry 
George  for  whoever  will  read  his  books. 

I  propose  a  tax  on  land-values.  On  what  do  land-values  depend  ? 
On  two  things :  (1)  the  natural  superiority  of  one  piece  of  land  over 
another ;  (2)  the  positional  superiority  of  one  piece  of  laud  over 
another  with  reference  to  population. 

A  diamond  mine  is  evidently  superior  to  a  potato-patch.  Rich 
prairie  soil  is  more  valuable  than  rock,  or  bog,  or  ice,  or  sand  Some 
coal-mines  give  more  coal  than  others ;  some  oil-springs  give  more 
oil  than  others ;  some  soils  yield  more  and  better  crops  than  others. 
This  is  quite  apart  from  anything  man  may  add  to  the  valhe  of  land. 
All  the  work  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  diamond  mine  contaiuiug 
diamonds  very  sparsely  worth  a  diamond-mine  containing  them 
abundantly.  All  the  work  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  coal-mine 
yielding  poor,  base  coal  in  small  quantities  worth  a  mine  yielding 
rich  coal  in  large  quantities.  Work  will  not  make  a  poor  oil-spring 
productive,  or  change  the  prodactirity  of  a  rich  one.  Or,  to  put 
the  case  in  another  way  :  put  the  same  amount  of  work  into  two  coal- 
mines, and  you  get  different  results  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to 
quality.  Put  the  same  work  into  two  different  oil-springs,  and  yon 
get  results  differing  by  millions  of  gallons.  Put  the  same  work  into 
two  diamond-mines,  and  you  get  results  differing  by  millions  of 
^pounds.  Put  the  same  work  into  two  oom-fields,  and  you  get 
different  crops ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  extracting  and  cultivating 
industries. 

Now,  the  doctrine  that  a  man  hss  a  right  to  what  he  produces  is 
one  to  which  I  ftrlly  subscribe.  But  no  man  produces  the  natural 
superiority  (or  productivity)  of  one  piece  of  land  over  another.  We 
have  all  the  same  rights  to  these  natural  sources  of  wealth,  just  as 
we  have  all  the  same  right  to  our  own  persons.  Our  right  to  our 
own  persons  and  to  our  own  work  gives  us  a  right  to  the  wealth 
which  our  work  produces.  But  all  inequalities  of  wealth  are  not 
produced  solely  by  work.  Nature  adds  to  them,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  Where  the  same  work  gives  different  results,  these  different 
results  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  prodoced  by  the  work.  We  may 
say  that  they  have  been  produced  by  Nature.  And  what  Nature 
produces  cannot  rightly  become  the  property  of  any  man  unless  he 
first  recognises  the  claims  of  his  fellows.  The  claims  of  his  fellows 
are  to  those  inequalities  due  to  superior  natural  productivity.  When 
he  has  handed  these  (or  a  good  portion  of  them)  over  to  his  fellows 
(represented  by  the  State),  then  his  right  to  the  balance,  t.f.,  the 
real  produce  of  his  work,  becomes  firm,  absolute  and  indisputable. 
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Bat  the  prodnctive  Baperiority  of  one  piece  of  land  over  another 
is  modified  by  the  position  of  the  said  pieces  of  land  with  reference 
to  popnlation.  A  fairly  good  coal-mine,  and  a  very  good  coal-mine 
at  the  same  distance  from  centres  of  popalations  wonld  not  have  the 
same  value,  since  Nature  yields  different  results  with  the  same  work. 
But  a  fairly  good  coal-mine  very  near  to  centres  of  population  might 
be  worth  as  much  as  a  very  good  coal-mine  which  was  farther  away 
from  the  said  centres  of  population.  A  splendid  piece  of  farmland 
{i.t ,  land  which  is  naturally  good  for  farming,  and  which  yields  a 
good  crop  with  little  labour)  may  not  be  worth  any  more  than  an 
ordinary  farm  plot  (i.e.,  a  piece  of  land  which  requires  the  average 
amount  of  work  before  giving  a  good  crop)  if  the  former  is  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  town  and  the  latter  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  populous  city. 

The  use  of  land  for  trading  purposes  brings  out  even  more  clearly 
the  working  of  this  latter  factor.  An  office  in  the  middle  of  a  veldt 
or  prairie  or  pampa  would  not  be  of  any  use  in  business.  An  office 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  city  is  of  less  value  than  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  itself.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
offices.  I  will  suppose  the  same  office  to  be  built  in  each  case, 
and  the  same  staff  of  men*  to  be  put  into  it.  The  results  given  are 
incomparable.  A  shop  in  a  village  would  not  do  a  quarter  of  the 
business  to  be  done  by  the  same  shop  in  London,  that  is,  the 
commercial  value  of  a  piece  of  land  osed  for  trading  pnrpoeee  is 
determined  by  the  density  of  population  around  it. 

Then  the  value  of  land  is  due  to  superior  natural  productlvi^^and 
to  the  density  of  population  around  it.  These  facts  are  so  glaring, 
that  nobody  would  think  of  saying  that  private  property  in  land 
were  just,  were  it  not  for  the  seeming  manner  in  which  m4n  mixes 
his  toil  with  the  land.  A  diamond-mine,  or  a  coal-mine,  has  in  it 
machinery,  and  has  been  modified  and  made  more  convenient  to 
work  in.  A  piece  of  farmland  has  been  cultivated,  and  a  portion 
of  its  productivity  may  be  due  to  cultivation.  A  piece  of  land  ins 
city  has  the  advantages  of  water,  gas,  pavements,  &c.,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  These  things  were  produced  by  work,  and  should 
belong  to  the  persons  who  have  produced  them.  The  law  of 
property  and  of  justice  asserts  this  to  be  so. 

In  taking,  therefore,  the  value  of  land,  it  is  necessary  not  to  take 
the  value  which  man  has  brought  into  existence.  In  the  case  oi 
mines,  it  is  quite  ea^y  to  know  what  the  value  of  the  different 
machinery  put  into  them  is.  It  is  easy  to  separate  thia  value  from 
the  natural  value  of  the  mines.  In  a  city,  the  pavements,  gas  and 
water  mains  are  municipal  property,  and  may  be  charged  for  as  sudi 
to  the  individual.  On  a  farm,  excessive  cultivation  may  do  as  moch 
harm  as  good.  Land  cannot  be  cultivated  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  after  a  certain  period  of  tilling  should  lie  fallow  to  recoup  itB 
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lost  prodactiye  qnalitiea.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  abont 
diatiDgaiBhiog  the  valne  of  land,  which  is  dae  to  nature,  and  popula- 
tion from  that,  which  is  due  to  work. 

When,  therefore,  we  have  recognised  the  value  not  due  to  work 
by  paying  its  results  (or  a  good  portion  of  them)  in  a  tax  to  the 
State,  for  the  use  of  all  men,  we  may  assert  our  absolute  right  to 
what  is  left,  this  being  the  result  of  our  own  work.  This  proposition 
loses  its  apparent  character  of  abstraction  and  theory  when  a  practical 
inquiry  is  made.  Whether  you  go  into  the  country  or  into  the 
town,  whether  you  take  diamond-mines,  gold-mines,  silver-mines,  or 
oil-springs,  you  will  find  that  their  ground  valne  (that  is  what  the 
thing  is  sometimes  called)  may  be  assessed  or  calculated  with  a 
most  surprising  exactitude.  The  present  ground-value  of  every  site 
in  every  town  in  England  could  be  given  by  the  present  municipal 
authorities,  and  are  at  present  perfectly  well  known  to  the  different 
Assessment  Committees. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  ground  value  of  land  is  not  a 
fixed,  but  a  varying  quantity.  A  diamond-mine  may  be  worked 
out,  a  coal-mine  exhausted,  a  gold-mine  become  barren  of  gold,  and 
■0  on.  A  plot  of  land  in  the  middle  of  the  veldt  may  become  the 
osntre  of  a  large  town  in  a  short  time.  The  village  shop  becomes 
the  city  store.  And  as  population  fluctuates,  so  must  the  value  of 
land  change.  When  they  leave  a  place,  its  value  disappears  alto- 
gether, to  reappear  when  they  oome  back.  Then  new  discoveries 
may  change  the  value  of  land  also.  The  discovery  of  a  new  motive 
power  would  nullify  the  value  of  our  coal-mines.  The  discovery 
that  gold  was  not  a  simple  metal  (i.e.,  that  it  could  be  manufactured 
ehemioally)  would  do  away  with  the  value  of  gold-mines.  The 
discovery  of  the  secret  by  which  nature  produces  diamonds  would 
cancel  the  value  of  diamond-mines.  In  the  same  way,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  mine  of  diamonds  under  a  corn-field  would  change  the 
Taloe  of  this  piece  of  land.  We  therefore  see  that  the  tax  on  land- 
Talues  would  fluctuate  with  the  varying  movements  of  industiy  and 
population. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  take  the  value  of  land  minus  all  the  im- 
provements on  it,  in  it,  or  under  it,  for  the  State  fond.  As  this  is 
mffioient  for  all  needs,  all  other  taxes  or  tarifib  would  be  simply 
abolished.  This  may  be  done  gradually  and  without  shock.  Abolidi 
one  by  one  every  tariff  and  tax,  and  raise  proportionately  the  taxes 
on  land-values,  until  every  tariff  had  disappeared,  and  the  full  value 
(or  diereabouts)  of  land  taken  in  taxation.  Whoever  wiU  consider 
the  value  of  land  in  London  and  other  great  cities  (apart  from 
buildings)  will  realise  how  great  would  be  the  fund  thus  provided  for 
tiia  State. 

'Die  xesnlts  of  this  measure  adopted  universally  would  be  the 
following  :•  The  bars  to  further  industrial  progress  would  be  removed ; 
Vol.  160.— No.  5.  2  l 
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trade  being  free,  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  prodactions  of  wealth 
would  be  greater  than  it  now  is  ;  trade  being  fluent,  stagnation  and 
over-production  would  disappear ;  the  land  monopoly  would  be 
broken  down  for  ever ;  the  worker  would  be  emancipated  from  wage- 
grinding  ;  the  barriers  between  nations  being  removed,  wars  (of  a 
political  origin)  would  become  impossible;  the  present  heavy 
expenses  of  the  tariff  system  would  be  saved  to  the  nations  ;  the  law 
of  progress  and  of  rent  would  bring  more  wealth  to  the  worker 
instead  of  greater  poverty.  In  one  word,  the  social  problem  of 
to-day  would  be  solved  by  Free  Trade. 

There  is  a  natural  element  of  resistance  to  every  progressive 
invention  which  is  to-day  overcome  with  difficulty.  The  introduction 
of  machinery  into  any  given  trade  tends  to  cheapness  of  productiim 
and  to  the  displacement  of  labour.  This  tendency  comes  as  a  blessing 
to  the  world  at  large  and  as  a  curse  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
industry.  The  difficulty  with  which  men  who  are  displaced  find 
employment  in  other  branches  of  industry  creates  the  phenomenon 
of  the  unemployed,  and  they  in  turn  cause  indirectly  periods  of 
industrial  depression.  Under  the  single-tax  rigime  any  workman 
displaced  in  any  industry  would  have  positively  no  difficulty  in 
finding  other  employment  or  in  employing  himself.  Thus  we  should 
accept  improvements  with  more  readiness,  and  the  periods  of  industrial 
depression  would  disappear,  because  the  increased  power  to  produce 
at  lower  rates  would  either  cause  the  people  to  buy  more  of  the  article 
in  question,  or  would  cause  capital  to  flow  out  of  the  trade  into  some 
other  one,  if  the  production  threatened  to  exceed  the  consamption. 
This  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  industrial  progress. 

Another  great  bar  to  industrial  progress  may  be  found  in  oar 
patent  laws.  A  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  patent,  and 
many  a  good  idea  falls  out  of  sight  or  is  never  even  brought  to  light 
on  this  account.  Our  system  could  be  improved  on  the  Americao 
system,  and  charges  greatly  reduced,  if  not  abolished  altogether. 
Seeing  that  the  inventor  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  charge  for  an  industrial  invention  should  be 
abolished  or  should  be  made  nominal. 

I  have  shown  already  that  trade  is  a  mode  of  prodaction,  and  that 
restricted  trade  is  therefore  restricted  production.  Now  the  object  of 
trade  and  work  is  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  number  and 
quantity  of  those  things  called  wealth  (productions  of  labonr),  and 
perfectly  Free  Trade  would  give  an  enormous  stimulaa  to  thit 
wonderful  form  of  production.  The  world's  output  might  easily  be 
doubled ;  that  is  clear  enough  to  any  one  who  will  glanoa  at  the 
present  means  of  production  in  existence.  All  that  is  wanted  is  s 
market.  That  market  lies,  as  it  always  did,  in  the  effectual  desires 
of  the  people.  To  say  that  all  the  markets  have  been  sappliadiflto 
say  that  the  people's  desires  have  411  been  satisfied.     That  they  are 
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not  even  a  quarter  satisfied  is  also  easy  to  ascertain.  Then  the 
market  under  Free  Trade  would  be  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  at 
present.  Men  who  have  desirep,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  to 
satisfy  them  (their  work  is  spent  in  procuring  satisfaction  for  the 
eqoally  nncatered>for  desires  of  other  people),  would  find  land  and 
trade  free.  Their  ability  to  work  would  therefore  open  the  mighty 
market  of  their  unsatisfied  desires.  Not  only  this,  but  thousands  of 
people  who  do  not  marry  would  do  so,  aud  population  would 
increase.  Every  mouth  and  body  accompanied  by  the  ability  to 
work  is  a  market  for  the  world.  There  is  laud  and  to  spare  for  all, 
as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  siuce  the  time  of  the  unhappy 
Malthus,  and  our  industrial  limits  lie  thousands  of  years  ahead. 
Therefore,  under  Free  Trade,  the  sum  total  of  the  world  s  productions 
would  be  greater  than  at  present,  which  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
everybody  would  be  much  richer,  given  the  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  flowing  from  Free  Trade. 

Stagnation  caused  by  "  over-production  "  in  trade  is  caused  by  the 
non-fluency  of  trade  aud  by  the  imperfect  system  of  distribution  at 
present  prevailing.  Over-production,  so  called,  is  really  nothing  but 
ander-consumption.  Uuder-consumption  is  the  existence  of  un- 
satisfied desires  of  people  able  and  willing  to  work.  The  ability  of 
men  to  employ  themselves  being  taken  away  from  them,  they  can 
only  work  for  the  '^  capitalist,"  and  as  work  becomes  a  boon,  their 
efibrts  to  obtain  it  brings  down  wages  so  low,  and  throws  so  many 
out  of  work,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  sufficiently  efiFective  market 
for  the  world's  productions.  The  ''  glutted  "  markets  (accompanied 
by  the  anything  but  glutted  stomachs  of  millions !)  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  action  of  exchange  is  arrested  by  the  inability  of 
the  worker  to  employ  himself  in  the  eatisfaction  of  his  desires  (that 
18,  in  the  exhausting  of  present  stocks  and  in  the  creation  of  new 
demand  for  goods).  Free  Trade  would  render  exchange  so  fluent 
^that  is,  would  make  the  distribution  of  goods  as  easy  as  their  pro- 
duction) that  this  could  not  occur  in  any  trade  whatever.  Then 
any  sorplns  capital  or  labour  would  more  easily  shift  from  one 
basiness  to  another,  which  would  take  away  this  cause  of  industrial 
stagnation* 

Under  the  true  Free  Trade  herein  spoken  of,  the  land  problem 
wonld  be  solved.  As  the  whole  of  the  rent  on  land  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  single  tax,  no  one  would  make  a  penny  out  of  land 
(bat  only  ont  of  improvements),  and  land  (apart  from  improvements) 
wonld  have  no  sellbg  price  at  all.  No  one  would  buy  land  if  they 
eoold  make  nothing  by  doing  so.  Hence  land  which  the  present 
*'  owner  *'  did  not  want  to  use  would  be  ceded  to  whoever  would  take 
ife  oyer  and  pay  for  the  improvements  on  it.  Land  could  be  had  for 
BOlbing,  which  would  not  prevent  houses  being  bought  and  sold, 
aabject,  of  oonrse,  to  the  land-tax. 
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Land  being  tlins  open  to  everybody,  the  beet  land  (t  t.^  the  richest 
mines,  nnased  farms,  and  nnoocnpied  city  lots)  wonld  be  taken  np 
first  of  all ;  afterwards  the  less  advantageous  pieces  of  land  wonld 
be  ocenpied  ;  and  so  on  ontil  all  the  best  pieces  were  taken.  The 
occupants  would  get  the  land  itself  for  nothing,  would  pay  for  the 
improvements  once  for  all,  and  would  be  quit  of  all  other  expenses 
by  paying  the  tax  on  the  value  of  the  land.  This  value  wonld  be 
lower  than  present  rents.  The  reason  is  that  the  will  of  the  landlord 
at  present  sends  up  rents  higher  than  they  wonld  be  if  the  people 
had  free  access  to  the  land.  The  value  would  be  normal  instead  of 
abnormal. 

This  process  would  leave  unused  a  vast  quantity  of  land  not 
offering  exceptional  advantages,  either  as  to  its  natural  riches  or  as 
to  its  nearness  to  centres  of  population.  This  land  would  be  taken 
by  those  who  wanted  it.  And  not  only  would  it  cost  them  nothing 
to  buy  (but  the  price  of  the  improvements  on  it),  but  they  would 
pay  no  tax  on  it  either.  They  would  continue  to  hold  it  until  the 
growing  populations  gave  it  a  taxable  value. 

On  these  lands,  where  the  occupants  would  be  untaxed,  they 
would  naturally  keep  entirely  for  themselves  every  penny  they 
could  make  by  working  or  by  trading. 

Every  man  finding  land  open  to  him,  and  the  world's  market 
before  him,  and  his  work  free  from  every  kind  of  tax,  wonld  find 
means  of  employing  himself  on  these  pieces  of  land.  The  increased 
demand  of  the  world's  markets  (the  effectual  desires  of  men)  would 
absorb  his  efforts  easily.  What  he  could  make  at  these  points  would 
become  the  lowest  sum  he  would  accept  to  work  for  another  mao. 
-  I7o  amount  of  persuasion  would  make  him  accept  less.  This  wonld 
establish  the  minimum  wage  below  which  wages  would  never  go. 
Wages  would  be  higher  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  maa 
employed  (a  very  just  inequality),  but  they  could  not  possibly  fall 
lower.  This  would  be  a  granite  bottom  on  which  the  tower  of 
payment  could  be  built  firmly.  At  present  this  tower  is  bnilt  on 
shifting  sands.  So  that  the  tax  on  land-values  would  emanci- 
pate the  iforkman.  The  necessity  for  trade-unicms  would 
disappear. 

The  fluent  character  of  trade,  and  the  natural  movement  of  all 
nations  towards  the  best  land  (i.e.,  the  highest  point  of  remnneratioD 
in  commerce),  would  cause  a  great  overflowing  of  the  people  ol 
different  countries  into  the  great  centres.  The  equally  natural 
movement  of  those  who  were  tired  of  high  competition  wonld  cany 
thousands  of  others  in  the  direction  of  the  lands  which  were  taxletf 
(i.e.,  to  the  lower  points  of  remuneration  in  commerce),  and  theee 
two  movements  would  cause  universal  emigration  to  and  firom  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  this,  but  the  excess  of  capital  or 
labour  in  any  one  commerce  would  flow  easQy  into  other  trades  lees 
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folly  worked,  the  only  thing  preventiog  them  (tarifis  and  rent) 
having  disappeared. 

This  woald  oanse  a  great  intermingling  of  the  nations,  and  pre- 
jadice  wonld  melt  as  the  people  began  to  know  each  other  better. 
Not  only  woald  this  bring  oat  a  tendency  of  modern  times,  which 
is  for  all  men  to  dislike  the  task  of  shooting  their  fellows,  bat 
also  the  great  motive  of  modem  wars  woald  disappear  like  magic. 

The  motive  of  political  wars  is  always  the  acqaisition  of  territory. 
As  all  territory  would  become  the  common  and  eqaal  property  of  all 
men,  it  is  clear  that  there  woald  be  absolutely  no  reason  whatever  to 
make  war. 

Oar  present  tariff  system  would  be  abolished.  This  system  is 
one  of  the  most  wasteful  and  expensive  ever  invented  by  man  to 
collect  money  for  Government  purposes.  We  need  spies,  we  need 
oaths,  we  need  to  search  people,  to  sue  people,  to  send  them  to 
prison,  to  Gae  them,  and  for  what?  Simply  to  prevent  them 
bringing  good  things  (which  we  want)  into  the  country.  All  these 
officials  are  useless,  and  may  be  abolished  in  a  body.  The  increase 
in  production  and  in  consumption  would  absorb  them.  The  tax  on 
land- values  could  be  collected  by  our  local  authorities.  Land  cannot 
be  smuggled  in  one's  pocket,  it  cannot  be  hidden  in  the  centre  of 
bales,  its  value  cannot  be  concealed  or  falsified  (as  can  that  of  goods 
and  incomes).  It  cannot  run  away.  The  tax  is  certain,  definite, 
easy  to  ascertain  at  any  moment,  and  easy  to  collect.  It  is  the  ideal 
tax  from  every  point  of  view.  No  increase  in  the  number  of 
enunicipal  officers  would  be  requisite. 

The  need  for  political  wars  having. disappeared,  the  necessity  of 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  on  such  a  war  as  the  South 
African  campaign  is  done  away  with.  Thus,  instead  of  plunging 
deeper  into  debt,  we  should  get  out  of  it  rapidly  and  completely, 
jknd  should  also  have  a  good  fund  in  hand,  in  a  very  short  time. 

Invention  is  likely  to  supersede  both  military  and  naval  warfare 
And  render  both  impossible.  A  European  army  might  be  maintained 
Against  such  foreign  invasion  as  could  be  feared  from  the  Chinese, 
but  balloons  and  air-ships  will  probably  render  us  greater  and 
infinitely  cheaper  services  than  armies  and  navies,  and  that  in  the 
«near  future. 

A  peculiar  side-question  comes  up  when  one  considers  the 
probably  near  solution  of  the  aerial  problem.  When  air-ships  shall 
4iave  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  scientist  into  the  hands  of  the 
•business-man,  and  shall  have  become  one  of  the  common  means  of 
transport,  no  system  of  tariffs  could  hold  together.  Goods  of  all 
kinds  could  be  landed  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  conveyed  thence 
<to  the  thickly  populated  centres ;  so  that,  unless  the  old  system  of 
4oll  were  adopted  for  each  city,  town  and  village,  the  markets 
would  be  rapidly  inundated  with  goods  on  which  no  import  duty 
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had  been  paid,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  best  vigilance  of  the  tariff 
apiea.  The  nselessness  of  the  tariff  a;  stem  once  establiehed  bj 
aerial  navigation,  and  the  question  of  raising  Grovernment  fnnda  by 
some  other  means,  will  come  np  with  greater  force  and  urgency  than 
ever  before.  When  that  moment  comes  (as  it  infallibly  will),  our 
unwilling  politicians  will  again  find  that  progress  is  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  natural  force  of  commerce,  and  that  this  progress 
will  force  them  to  do  what  they  would  otherwise  never  be  brought 
to  face. 

The  disbanding  of  armies,  navies,  and  useless  Castoms  officials^ 
together  with  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  large  and  ever-inoreasing 
fund  of  money  in  the  coffers  of  the  State,  would  enable  the  qaestion 
of  old-age  pensions  to  be  solved  in  a  complete  way  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  And  as  the  State  funds  would  belong  by  right  as 
much  to  one  man  as  to  another,  its  distribution  would  be  as  mnch  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  as  its  collection  had  been.  I  leave  these 
considerations  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  to  the  workmen  who  count 
upon  his  promises. 

The  application  of  a  tax  on  land-values  accompanied  by  Free 
Trade  and  free  work  would  then  solve  the  social  problem.  The 
social  problem  may  be  considered  from  two  standpoints  :  it  may  be 
studied  either  as  a  problem  of  political  economy  or  as  a  problem  of 
justice. 

If  considered  as  a  problem  of  political  economy,  we  see  that  in 
sparsely  inhabited  countries,  where  the  soil  has  not  yet  been 
monopolised,  the  ability  of  men  to  employ  themselves  leads  to 
abundance  of  wealth  for  all,  though  same  is  accompanied  by  a  lack 
of  the  refinements  common  to  more  complex  civilisations.  When 
the  land  is  all  bought  up,  and  population  gives  it  a  value,  work 
becomes  a  boon  and  competition  for  work  begins  at  lower  and  lower 
wages.  Gradually  all  the  terrible  phenomena  familiar  to  ns  appear^ 
and  these  phenomena  intensify  as  rent  increases  with  the  growth  of 
population.  Men  pay  the  rent  once  to  individuals,  they  pay  it  a 
second  time  indirectly  in  the  form  of  tariff  duties  to  the  State; 
their  opportunities  are  limited,  their  markets  are  shut  off,  their 
energies  hampered,  and  their  freedom  taken  away.  The  social 
problem  i^,  therefore,  seen  to  be  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  growth  of  population,  under  the  monopoly  of  land  and  the 
present  system  of  tariffs. 

Any  one  who  considers  this  question  under  the  light  of  rent,  that 
is,  under  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  constant  increase 
of  that  portion  of  wealth  due  to  the  growth  of  population,  will  see 
that,  when  this  constantly  growing  portion  is  taken  for  the  common 
use  of  all  men,  the  play  of  the  million-formed  energies  peculiar  te 
social  life  is  as  easy  to  follow,  to  predict  and  to  explain,  as  is  the 
play  of  any  mechanism  which  one  has  studied  with  care. 
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In  one  word :  nnder  private  property  in  land,  the  social  problem 
intensifies  as  population  grows.  Under  trae  Free  Trade,  the  share 
of  the  indiyidaal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State,  increases  in  like  pro- 
portion with  the  growth  of  population  and  with  the  advance  of 
scientific  progress  which  is  brought  into  the  arena  of  everyday 
trade.  The  two  opposing  conditions  of  freedom  and  of  restriction 
show  the  two  opposing  states  of  economic  disease  and  economic 
health. 

If  the  social  problem  be  considered  as  a  question  of  justice,  we 
see  that)  nnder  private  property  in  land  and  tarifi  systems,  wealth  is 
taken  from  him  who  makes  it  and  given  to  him  who  does  not  make 
it ;  whereas,  under  Free  Trade,  wealth  is  taken  from  him  who  does 
not  make  it  and  given  to  him  who  does  make  it. 

The  charity  which  the  human  heart  prompts  ns  to  would  be 
better  and  surer  under  a  system  procuring  at  least  elementary 
justice  in  matters  of  property,  for  men  would  give  that  which 
belonged  to  them  by  right  of  work.  Justice  first  and  charity 
afterwards. 

Leonard  M.  Burrell. 
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FREE  TRADE  OR  FEDERATION. 


The  reaolt  of  giving  efiEect  to  what  are  nnderstood  to  be  the  pro* 

poBals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  which  have  the  measured  support  of 

the  administration  of  which  he  was  lately  the  most  commanding 

personality,  would  be  to  put  the  British  Empire  upon  a  basis  which 

Ab  certainly  without  precedent  in  history.     It  may  at  least  be  per- 

:^mitted  therefore,  if  not  to  doubt,  yet  to  consider  if  this  basis  is 

;  -sound,  and  possesses  the  elements  of  stability. 

The  instrument  to  be  used  is  a  system  of  protective  tariffs,  and 
two  great  countries,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany, 
«re  held  up  as  examples  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and 
their  prosperity  which  is  stated,  but  not  proved,  is  said  to  be  the 
fruit  thereof.  Unfortunately  Germany  has  of  late  been  anything  but 
prosperous,  as  has  long  been  known  to  those  interested,  and  as  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  learning  whilst  travelling  there.  This 
however  is  by  the  way,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  Germany  is  now 
jissuing  from  one  of  those  periods  of  depression  which  appear  to  be 
^incidental  to  an  age  of  commerce,  and  which  are  probably  quite 
unconnected  with  tariff,  for  they  recur  with  the  same  regularity  in 
free-trade  England  as  in  protectionist  America. 

But,  apart  from  the  present  being  a  rather  unfortunate  period  to 

point  to  the  prosperity  of  Germany,  it  is,  of  course,  freely  admitted 

that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  both  that  country  and  the  United 

.  States  have  made  enormous  strides.     We  doubt,  however,  if  that  has 

.  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  system  of  protective  tari£Bi,  and 

^  think  it  far  more  probable  that  in  both  cases  it  is  principally  due  to 

the  impetus  given  by  a  great  war,  and  a  new  sense  of   unity  and 

national  importance. 

It  was  only  after  1866  that  the  United  States  began  to  go  ahead, 
.And  before  1870,  the  German  Empire  was  not.  We  do  not  say  that 
in.  the  former  case,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  the  country  would 
bave  stood  still,  but  without  the  unification  of  Germany,  commercial 
rivalry  from  that  part  of  Europe  would  probably  not  have  made 
itself  felt,  and  with  unification,  but  without  the  lessons  learnt  in  the 
sternest  school  of  military  discipline,  that  rivalry  would  perhaps  not 
have  been  so  keen.  This  course,  however,  it  is  not  necaasaiy  to 
pursue. 

But  the  proposed  change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire,  is  so 
momentous  and  far-reaching,  that  nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
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not  especially  two  speciona  examples,  a  moment's  oonaideration  of 
which  gives  rise  to  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  any- 
thing to  the  point. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  whilbt  England  had  the  start  in 
the  present  indostrial  era,  still  we  have  no  monopoly  of  the  world's 
work,  or  of  intelligence.  It  is  only  nataral,  therefore,  to  fiod  that  as 
•other  countries  have  developed,  they  have  desired  not  only  to  supply 
their  own  wants,  but  to  secure  to  themselves  trade  also,  for 
modem  conditions,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  have  favoured  de- 
velopment on  similar  lines  throaghout  the  civilised  world. 

Such  being  some  of  the  considerations,  there  is  no  ground  for 
'Surprise  if,  as  is  by  no  means  certain,  we  have  begun  to  feel, 
unduly,  the  stress  of  competition.  Assuming,  however,  that  this 
is  80,  it  is  equally  uncertain  whether  such  unfavourable  development 
is  due  either  to  the  tariff  policy  we  have  ourselves  pursued,  or 
4^0  that  pursued  by  our  rivals.  When  one  considers  also  the 
•enormous  extent  and  resources  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  its  growing  and  cosmopolitan  population,  composed  as  it 
Ivgely  is  of  the  most  energetic  and  enterpribing  elements  attracted 
Aom  the  whole  earth,  with  the  widest  opportunities  and  the  greatest 
incentive  to  efiEort,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  seek  far  for  the 
cause  of  their  success,  or  to  wear  ourselves  out  with  self-reproach 
because  they  have  succeeded.  With  or  without  our  adopting 
protection,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  America  will  yet 
succeed  far  more  greatly.  In  Germany,  conditions  are  different,  and 
while  such  success  as  she  has  met  with  may  be  snfRcieutly  accounted 
for  by  the  character  of  her  people,  awakened  as  they  were  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  new  political  birth,  and  by  a  legitimate  pride  in 
the  consolidation  of  their  great  empire,  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  to 
pronounce  whether  her  greatness  is  by  reason,  or  in  spite  of  her 
tariff  policy. 

Notwithstanding  the  rise  of  thes<3  two  great  Powers,  the  British 
Empire  is  still  no  mean  thing,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  declining.  Seeing  rather  the  remarkable  way  in  which  it 
has  maintained  ita  poaition,  and  regarding  as  perfectly  natural 
these  two  growths,  it  is  with  great  misgiving  that  we  contemplate 
a  change  of  the  policy  under  which  we  have  flourished  exceedingly 
in  favour  of  one  under  which  our  colonies  have  not  progressed  so 
much  as  our  rivals,  because  it  is  thought  by  some  that  their  success 
18  due  to  the  tarifis,  which  may  even  have  hindered  them,  and  our 
misgiving  is  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  proposed  change 
having  been  introduced  at  a  time  of  great  political  stress,  by  a  party 
iwith  a  very  damaged  record — introduced  too  with  all  the  arts  of 
the  demagogue.  Bribes  are  not  necessary  to  recommend  a  self- 
evident  benefit,  and  the  bribes  even  vary  from  day  to  day.  Now  it 
la  oar  old  friend  old-age  pensions ;  then  an  increase  of  wages  ;  next 
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a  mere  re-shnffliDg  of  taxation,  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  to 
the  iojary  of  none.  This  carries  no  oonviction— except  of  an  absence 
of  a  carefally  thought  oat  policy. 

Speaking  of  the  hardens  borne  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  himself  said,  "The  weary  Titan  staggers  nnder 
the  too  vast  orb  of  its  fate."  Yet  his  proposals  indicate  no 
diminution  of  this  harden,  and  his  own  first  thought  was  that  they 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Herein,  at  all  events,  we  can 
agree  with  him,  and  if  he  has  found  it  possible  to  go  back  so 
soon  on  his  own  opinion,  it  is  to  be  feared  this  only  points  to  a 
want  of  stability  which  is  destructive  of  confidence,  and  bespeaks, 
even  in  him,  infirmity  of  purpose.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  both 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Germany,  the  burdens  of  the 
State  are  equally  distributed,  and  the  benefits  are  shared  by  all.  In 
the  British  Empire  this  is  not  so,  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  present 
proposals  so  to  re-constitnte  oar  Empire,  that  it  shall  be  so.  Had  it 
been  proposed  to  federate  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of  equality  of 
imperial  taxation,  with  the  abolition  of  inter-colonial  tarifis,  this 
would  have  been  a  comprehensive  scheme  worthy  of  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. When  one  has  suggested  this  in  private  conversation 
with  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  reply  has  been,  in  baited 
breath,  that  all  in  good  time  perhaps.  Well,  if  that  is  what  is  to  be 
led  up  to,  surely  the  best  policy  is  to  be  straightforward.  Let  it  be 
avowed,  even  if  it  could  not  be  accompliehed  all  at  once.  We  have 
no  authority  whatever  for  making  the  suggestion,  but  should  this  be 
the  idea,  then  from  what  one  understands  of  colonial  character,  the 
conviction  is  borne  in  that  there  would  be  far  less  risk  of  straining 
the  bond  of  empire,  less  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  and  no 
room  for  disappointment  on  either  side,  if  each  understood  the  con- 
sequences involved. 

Now  the  United  Kingdom  is  asked  to  assume  fresh  burdens  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Colonies,  even  when  we  are  told  that  those  burdens 
are  already  intolerably  heavy.  The  gain  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
at  best  problematical,  and  the  better  opinion  is  rather  thai  it  would 
spell  loss.  The  gain  to  the  Colonies  would  be  certain.  Then  the 
time  of  proposing  to  confer  this  great  benefit  upon  them,  the  time 
when  they  would  begin  to  reap  the  advantage,  when  their  wealth 
would  begin  to  rapidly  increase,  is  the  time  to  put  the  Empire  on  a 
business  footing,  and  to  ask  them  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  its 
expense.  If  imperial  federation  means  anything,  this  is  what  it  means. 
Then  it  is  better  to  say  so,  and  to  discuss  the  question  in  a  frank 
and  friendly  way  with  our  fellow  citizens  across  the  seas,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  come  to  a  working  arrangement,  or,  if  not,  at  least  to 
agree  to  differ  without  engendering  bad  blood. 

From  our  point  of  view  the  neo-Chamberlain  conception  of 
Empire  is  all  topsy-turvy,  and  on  an  entirely  new  and  original 
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model.  Of  old,  colonies  were  regarded  as  a  soarce  of  wealth  to 
empire,  bat  now  the  first  care  is  that  the  Empire  should  be  a  soarce 
of  wealth  to  the  Colonies,  with  no  idea  of  reciprocity,  except  perhaps 
accidentally  through  trade.  We  do  not  wish  a  one-sided  arrange- 
ment in  our  favour  ;  it  would  probably  be  difficult,  at  all  events  at 
first,  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  equality,  and  this  we  do  not  even 
ask,  much  less  press  for,  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  Colonies,  if 
they  once  gprasp  the  point,  would  consciously  desire  to  perpetuate,  and 
even  aggravate,  a  one-sided  arrangement  whereby  we  bear  all  the 
burdens  and  they  receive  all  the  benefits.  No  reflection  whatever  is 
cast  upon  them  in  respect  of  the  development  of  the  present  con- 
dition, for  which  they  are  in  no  way  to  blame,  but  the  present 
circamstances  force  the  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  to  the 
front,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  case  were  properly 
presented,  it  would  be  met,  if  not  in  a  generous,  at  least  in  a 
business  spirit.  To  take  a  concrete  example,  the  Boyal  Navy  costs 
the  United  Kingdom  some  £30,000,000  annually,  and  while  it  defends 
the  colonial  coasts  and  colonial  shipping  every  bit  as  much  as  the 
coasts  and  shipping  of  these  islands,  yet  the  Colonies  contribute  to 
its  cost  practically  not  at  all. 

While  we  are  far  from  persuaded  that  a  system  of  protectionist 
tarifEs  would  benefit  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  while  it  is  submitted 
that  the  present  financial  arrangement  cannot  endure  indefinitely^ 
it  is  felt  that  if  any  tariff  changes  are  to  be  seriously  considered,  it 
should  be  in  conjunction  with  a  comprehensive  readjustment  of 
imperial  burdens.  Should  we  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  adopt  the 
crude  proposals  put  before  us,  it  is  seriously  suggested  that  the  only 
course  open  to  a  prudent  ^'islander"  would  be,  subject,  be  it 
remembered,  to  the  immigration  laws,  ^' bag  and  baggage"  to 
become  a  colonial,  and  leave  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  admiring  fol- 
lowers to  heap  increasing  burdens  on  a  decreasing  population,  until 
the  future  heir  of  Highbory  should  tax  himself  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
never  dreamed  of.  But,  as  absurdity  begets  absurdity,  we  must  be 
on  our  guard. 

Having  considered  the  wider  aspects  of  the  question,  we  must  now 
treat  of  those  more  properly  domestic.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  gaily» 
even  recklessly,  disposing  of  his  imaginary  surplueses,  which,  if  his 
policy  were  successful,  would  not  arise,  as  a  self-supporting  Empire 
would  need  no  foreign  imports  to  tax.  But  assoming,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  he  found  a  considerable  revenue  was  produced,  it 
is  submitted  that  as  it  would  represent  indirect  contributions  from 
the  whole  nation,  so  it  should  undoubtedly  be  applied,  in  all  jostice, 
to  the  reduction  of  imperial  taxation,  and  not  devoted  to  some 
qpeoial  object,  some  pet  scheme  of  his  own,  which  should  be  specially 
ocmsidered  on  its  merits  and  submitted  directly  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  usual  way. 
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As  a  powerful  argument  againet  any  fanciful  squandering  of 
imaginary  revenue,  it  may  be  recalled  tiiat  the  income-tax,  in  its 
present  series,  was  imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1843,  when  he 
inaugurated  Free  Trade,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  loss  of  the  abandoned  duties,  which  were  thus  re-imposed  in  a 
different  form.  This  being  so — and  my  authority  is  the  Eneyclo' 
pcedia  Britannica,  vol.  xxziii.,  p.  194c,  in  the  article  by  Sir  B. 
Oiffen — ^it  would  surely  be  most  unjust,  abandoning  Free  Trade  to 
re-impose  duties,  aud  yet  retain  the  duty  which  was  imposed  to  meet 
their  abolition. 

The  fact  is  the  question  has  not  been  thoroughly  thought  out  at 
all,  yet  we  are  hastily  summoned  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  the  roots, 
when  it  is  not  in  the  least  clear  that  the  tree  is  not  flourishing  as 
ever,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  apposite,  imagining  there  to  be 
something  wrong  with  the  body  politic,  to  liken  our  new  apostle  to 
the  unskilful  dentist,  who  pulls  out  the  wrong  tooth,  except  that  the 
sound  tooth  of  Free  Trade  having  been  removed,  when  the  decay  was 
in  efficiency,  there  would  be  no  putting  it  back  again. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  administration  has  been  so 
successful  as  to  inspire  or  justify  confidence  in  their  wisdom  or 
judgment,  so  that  the  nation  should  be  willing  to  trust  to  their 
guidance  in  making  a  new  departure  of  the  utmost  moment.  It  is 
far  otherwise,  and  looking  around  one  can  only  say  that  Ministers  are 
like  motor-cars.  They  have  been  rushing  about  to  the  common 
danger,  reckless  of  injuries  inflicted,  and  leaving  a  horrible  dust  and 
smell  behind  them — of  which  they  are,  of  course,  quite  unconscious. 
They  have  upset  the  religious  apple-cart ;  they  have  knocked  all  the 
paint  off  our  little  tin  soldiers,  which  we  loved  so  much,  and  they 
can  hardly  stand  ;  they  have  grievously  injured  the  income  taxpayer, 
80  that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  himself  again  for  years ;  they  have 
caused  a  frightful  shock  to  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street, 
who  has  not  felt  so  much  below  par  for  many  a  long  day.  In  com- 
pensation they  give  us  a  strange  sugar-plum,  for  which  we  have  to 
pay  all  out  of  our  own  pockets  (millions  a  year),  and  even  every 
child  gets  less  sweets  for  a  farthing.  True  they  are  liable  to  acci- 
dents ;  they  upset  one  another ;  and  one  of  them  has  had  a  dis- 
agpreeable  spill,  and  rather  damaged  himself,  besides  smashing  up  a 
very  fine  machine.  However,  he  has  already  got  a  new  one  (nn- 
licenced)  and  threatens  to  become  a  public  nuisance — if  the  public 
will  tolerate  it.  Now  half  a  word  about  retaliation — it  has  an 
ominous  sound — for  it  deserves  no  more.  This  is  a  two-edged 
sword,  and  it  cuts  both  ways.  We  have  been  told  about  the  case  of 
Canada,  so  we  ask  leave  to  pursue  the  application  a  little  further. 
It  is  the  weapon  to  be  used  for  defending  Canadian  interests,  and  it 
is  therefore  apprehended  that  if,  say,  Germany  could  not  be  brought 
to  terms  by  the  knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed,  then  the 
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British  Empire  would  impose  protective  tariffs,  as  against  Germany, 
on  goods  imported  into  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  inclading,  of 
coaree,  the  United  Kingdom.  Very  well.  But  this  employment  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  British  Empire  in  favour  of  Canada  would 
increase  the  cost  of  any  such  importations  to  us.  Bat  before  employ- 
ing it,  surely  it  would  be  only  just  that  we  should  bargain  with 
Canada  for  an  equivalent  contribution  towards  imperial  revenue. 
Now  does  Canada  understand  and  consent  to  this  ?  But  this  is  only 
an  instaocei  and  the  application  would  be  the  same  all  round. 
When  this  instrument  of  retaliation  was  used  it  woald  probably  be 
constantly  found  that  it  was  in  defence  of  colonial  interests,  or  where 
such  interests  were  involved.  On  every  occasion,  therefore,  on  which 
this  instrument  was  employed  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  taxing 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies.  Yet  we  have  been  repeatedly 
told  by  responsible  Ministers  that  the  burdens  of  empire  are  already 
greater  than  we  can  bear. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  is  surely  this  of  imperial  federation, 
involving  as  it  does  a  redistribution  of  imperial  burdens  and  imperial 
representation,  and  since  it  is  to  be  discussed,  it  should  be  discussed 
in  its  entirety.  Unless  the  Colonies,  as  a  whole,  are  ripe  for  federa- 
tion, the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  for  the  United  King- 
dom, by  abandoning  Free  Trade,  to  put  itself  into  a  position  to 
enter  into  a  contract  when  there  is  no  other  contracting  party.  The 
issue  is  dear.  Food  tax  and  federation  ;  or  Free  Trade.  If  federation 
is  not  yet  possible — and  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed  in  heat  and 
haste — we  will  retain  Free  Trade.  If  federation  is  possible,  then 
the  question  should  be  discussed  on  that  basis,  and  though  it  must 
entail  heavy  burdens,  and  would  confer  perhaps  small  benefit  on 
these  islands  for  certainly  some  years,  still  it  would  be  a  question 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  a  great  Empire,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  the  nation  might  consent  to  bear  the  sacrifice,  though 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  freedom  is  the  only  bond  which  will 
ever  bind  the  British  Empire,  and  we  remain  true  to  our  old  con- 
viction that  if  ever  the  world  is  to  rest  in  peace,  and  to  be  free  to 
devote  the  burdens  of  war  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man,  it 
will  be  when  the  nations  recognise  that  it  is  the  right  of  man  to 
come  and  go,  to  buy  and  sell,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  in  perfect 
freedom,  throughout  the  world,  which  till  then  cannot  be  called 
civilised.  Then  wars  may  cease,  but  not  before.  The  next  Peace 
Congress  must  abolish  tariffi?. 

Evelyn  Ansell. 
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It  is  an  indispatable,  and  indeed  an  admitted  fact,  that  Empire 
imposes  a  heavy  burden,  and  that  its  maintenance  and  expansion 
involve  a  colossal  and  constantly  increasing  expenditure.  But,  whilst 
part  of  this  is  regarded  as  the  price  of  "glory,"  the  impression  very 
widely  prevails  that  our  commercial  supremacy  depends  upon  the 
pursuit  of  an  Imperial  policy,  and  that  the  monetary  cost  can  to  a 
large  extent  be  properly  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  sound  invest- 
ment, which  has  a  remunerative  return  in  the  form  of  providing  neir 
markets  for  the  products  of  our  industry.  Lord  Bosebery  attributes 
the  "  enormous  burden  "  to  our  "  pride  of  Empire  "  and  "  the  pro- 
tection of  our  trade ";^  it  was  as  a  "most  valuable  commercial 
asset  "  that  Mr.  Ehodes  regarded  the  Union  Jack :  and  the  popular 
belief  undoubtedly  is  that  **  trade  follows  the  flag."  The  theory  is 
that  we  run  Empire  on  business-like  principles — of  course  we  add, 
on  moral  principles  and  for  the  good  of  humanity — and  that,  unless 
we  incurred  the  requisite  expense,  our  commerce  would  suffer  to 
such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  jeopardise  our  national  prosperity. 
We  do  not  profess  to  like  the  expenditure;  we  even  sometimes 
grumble  at  it ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  an  expenditure  which  cannot 
safely  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  after  all  it  brings  a  sabstantial 
reward. 

The  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  rests  upon  the  assumptions  or 
contentions  that  it  is  external  trade  which  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  that  this  is  materially  promoted  by  Imperialism.  A 
further  contention  (though  this  is  seldom  positively  aflirmed,  bat  \a 
apparently  regarded  as  so  obvious  as  to  be  taken  for  granted)  is  that 
national  prosperity  must  be  measured  by  the  volume  of  trade.  And 
to  this,  in  the  light  of  recent  revolutionary  proposals,  there  shoold  be 
added  the  suggestion  that  the  benefits  derived  from  trade  (and 
therefore  national  prosperity)  can  be  enhanced  by  artificially  inter- 
fering with  its  natural  flow.  These  are  the  assumptions  or  conten- 
tions which  lie  at  the  root  of  what  may  be  called  Commercial 
Imperialism  ;  and,  as  commerce  in  some  form  engrosses  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  waking  hours  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  such  contentions  is  a  matter  of  the 
'  Speech  at  Bomlej,  Haj  19, 1903. 
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highest  importance.  The  investigation  of  the  snbject  may  con- 
veniently take  the  form  of  an  examination,  in  the  first  place  of 
external  trade,  iu  the  second  of  the  rationale  of  all  trade,  and  in  the 
third  of  the  artificial  regalation  of  trade ;  and  as  this  last  has  now 
been  converted  into  the  question  of  the  hoar,  it  can  claim  more 
minnte  attention  than  the  previoas  two,  althoagh  the  conclasions  to 
which  their  examination  may  lead  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  third. 

External  Trade. 

Now  to  those  who  assert  that  external  trade  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  that  this  is  materially  promoted  by  Imperialism,  a 
challenge  to  prove  their  case  is  the  legitimate  reply  ;  and  until  the 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
might  be  content  to  rest  upon  their  denial.  The  onus  of  establish- 
ing the  contention  is  upon  the  individual  who  makes  it,  and  an 
opponent  is  under  no  obligation  to  prove  a  negative.  An  assertion, 
however,  by  constant  reiteration  acquires  a  factitious  weight, 
especially  whdn  superficially  regarded  it  seems  plausible ;  and  as  the 
Imperialist  shows  no  desire  to  come  to  close  quarters,  the  only 
decisive  method  of  forcing  conclusions  is  to  carry  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  point  at  issue  can  only  be  determined  by  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  our  external  trade  is  with  our  own 
dominions,  and  how  this  is  affected  by  the  growth  of  Empire ;  and 
also  what  proportion  of  the  national  income  is  derived  from  our 
total  external  trade,  and  the  precise  advantages  which  the  latter 
confers. 

One  preliminary  a  priori  observation  may,  however,  be  permitted. 
Theoretically  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  natural 
flow  of  trade  should  favour  Imperial  channels.  Sentiment  has  very 
little  to  do  with  commerce.  Speaking  generally,  and  without  sug- 
gesting that  there  are  never  any  modifying  considerations,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  dominating  object  of  traders  is  to  sell  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  dominating  object  of  consumers  is  to  buy  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  a  British  manufacturer  can  supply  a  foreign 
merchant  with  commodities  he  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  or  can  only 
obtain  at  a  higher  price,  he  will  purchase  as  readily  as  will  a 
colonial  merchant ;  and  if  the  latter  can  obtain  commodities  on  more 
favourable  terms  from  a  foreigner  than  from  an  Englishman,  he  will 
not  give  the  preference  to  the  Englishman.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  is  the  prevailing  principle,  and  one 
with  which  nationality  is  seldom  allowed  to  interfere.  Nor  is  the 
consumer,  as  a  mle,  seised  with  patriotic  remorse  when  yielding  to 
•the  temptation  to  invest  in  some  article  bearing  the  legend  ''Made 
*in  Qermany";  he  may  be  willing  to  denonnce  the  nnscrupulooa 
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foreigner,  bqt  if  tbat  foreigner  sends  him  bonnty-fed  sugar  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  bonnty.  In  short,  apart  from  adolteratioDi 
imitation,  puffing  and  other  specioas  devices  whereby  actaal  deceit 
is  practised  upon  the  unwary,  the  only  factor  upon  which  in  the  long 
ran  the  volume  of  trade  depends  is  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
merchandise ;  and  neither  buyer  nor  seller  is  often  troubled  with 
ethnological  scruples.  This  is  within  the  experience  of  every  one, 
and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  belief  that 
the  Union  Jack  or  any  other  ensign  is  a  commercial  asset.  Of  coarse 
a  Government  can  by  prohibitory  laws,  or  by  the  imposition  of 
duties,  arrest  or  modify  the  normal  operation  of  economic  forces,  and 
thus  prevent  or  limit  the  importation  of  particular  goods;  and  the 
acquisition  of  territory  indubitably  extends  the  area  of  its  power. 
Bat  then,  if  recourse  to  such  procedure  is  deemed  necessary,  it  is 
destructive  and  not  confirmatory  of  the  theory  that  trade  /Mows  the 
flag.  Moreover,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  has  long 
abandoned  a  Protectionist  tariff ;  and  the  advocates  of  Commercial 
Imperialism  have  hitherto  been  content  to  rest  upon  the  supposed 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  policy,  without  suggesting  that  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  artificial  regulation  of  commerce;  and  the 
very  circumstance  that  proposals — to  be  hereafter  examined — ^for 
reverting  to  such  regulation  should  now  be  made  is,  from  one  pomt 
of  view,  a  significant  comment  upon  the  policy  in  queatioD, 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  They  are  readily  ascertainable,  and  one 
would  have  thought  they  would  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  Imperialist,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  quantifying  the  gain  he 
imagines  Imperialism  confers.  When  we  are  told  that  onr  enormoas 
expenditure  is  partly  for  the  protection  of  trade,  or  that  it  enhances 
commercial  prosperity,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  how  much  trade  is 
protected,  and  to  what  extent  is  commercial  prosperity  enhanced. 
The  expenditure  is  sufficiently  substantial ;  what  proportion  of  it  is 
recouped  to  us — is  it  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  or  how  many  millions  a 
year  ?  But  nowhere  can  an  answer  to  such  a  question  be  found. 
If  the  Imperialist  would  once  set  seriously  to  work  candidly  to  reply 
to  this  very  pertinent  inquiry,  he  would  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  complete  disillusionment,  and  would  soon  diacover  his 
inability  to  demonstrate  any  commercial  benefit  whatever. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  statistics  of  our  external  trade  we  shall 
find  that,  broadly  speaking,  only  about  a  third  of  our  exports  (of 
British  and  Irish  produce)  are  to  our  own  possessions,  about  two-thiids 
being  to  foreign  countries ;  and  that  only  about  a  fourth  of  oar 
imports  are  from  our  own  possessions,  about  three-fourths  being  firom 
foreign  countries.  The  exact  proportion  is  not,  of  coarse,  pxmsely 
the  same  every  year,  but  this  gives  us  a  sufficiently  general  idea  oiE 
the  relative  volume  of  our  trade  with  British  and  with  fcragn 
dominions,  and  broadly  indicates  that,  so  far  from  the  flag  proving 
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epecudly  magnetic,  the  balk  of  oar  external  commerce  is  carried  on 
with  oar  so-called  rivals.^  This,  however,  is  not,  of  coarse,  in  itself 
conclusive ;  but  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  population  of  the  Empire, 
excluding  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  abont  23  per  cent.,  and 
the  population  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  globe  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  that  part  of  the  latter  portion,  owing  to 
remoteness,  difficulty  of  transit,  and  other  causes,  is  practically  to  a 
great  extent  inaccessible  to  our  commerce,  we  shall  see  that  the 
relative  volume  of  our  trade  with  British  and  foreign  dominions 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  relative  number  of  inhabitants, 
80  that  once  more  it  appears  the  ownership  of  territory  confers  no 
substantial  commercial  advantage.  But  the  most  pertinent  test  has 
yet  to  be  applied.  Daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
added  enormously  (and  at  enormous  expense)  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown,  annexing  about  three  million  square  miles,  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present  total,  and  iocreasing  our  normal 
military  expenditure  by  about  £30,000,000,  or,  in  other  words,  more 
than  doubling  it.  Yet  we  find  that  not  only  has  the  growth  of 
Empire  been  unattended  by  any  corresponding  growth  of  Imperial 
commerce,  but  that  the  ratio  in  our  export  trade  remains  substan- 
tially the  same ;  and  although  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  total,  the  proportions  as  between  British  and  foreign  posses- 
fiions  has  only  varied  infinitesimally.  If  we  compare  our  imports 
from  and  exports  (of  home  produce)  to  British  possessions  for  the 
five  years  1875-79  with  those  for  the  five  years  1895-99,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  average  percentage  they  bear  to  our  total  imports 
and  exports  has  only  decimally  altered ;  the  imports  being  22*1  for 
the  first  period  and  21*6  for  the  second,  and  the  exports  being  33*1 
for  the  first  period  and  33*8  for  the  second.^  In  1900  the  per- 
centage was  still  more  in  favour  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  for 
of  the  total  imports  the  percentage  from  British  possessions  declined 
to  21,  aud  of  the  total  exports  the  percentage  to  British  posses- 
sions declined  to  32*4.     It  is  true  that  in  1901,  although  there  was 

^  The  detailed  tables  from  the  years  1855  to  1901  will  he  fonnd  in  the  Financial 
Xeforru  Ahuarutck  for  1908,  pp.  33-39.  Our  imports  are  greatly  in  excess  of  onr 
exports,  not  becaase  we  are,  as  has  been  fatuoasly  alleged,  sending  **  golden 
sovereigns"  oat  of  the  country  (for  even  with  regard  to  bullion  and  specie  we  import 
considerably  more  than  we  export— see  detailed  table,  ibid,  p.  19),  and  indeed  most, 
in  the  first  instance,  import  all  we  possess,  this  not  being  a  gold-producing  country  ; 
nor  because,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  we  are  living  on  capital  (for,  as  the  latest 
official  returns — issued  August  19,  1903 — ^show,  our  savings  and  our  income  have 
enormously  increased),  but  because,  amongst  other  things,  our  large  foreign  invest- 
ments and  our  extensive  shipping  involve  the  payment  of  interest  and  freight,  which 
are  included  in  onr  total  imports.  We  are,  in  fact,  increasing  our  capital  at  home 
and  our  investments  abroad. 

*  See  tables  in  Fimncial  Reform  Almanack  for  1903,  pp.  34-39.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Empire,  some  of  the  trade 
formerly  classified  as  being  with  foreign  countries  is  now  classified  as  being  with 
British  possessions ;  so  that  to  this  extent  not  only  is  the  latter  increased,  but  the 
former  is  decreased,  and  this  makes  the  result  of  the  above  comparison  still  more 
eig^ificant. 
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a  Btill  farther  decrease  in  imports,  there  was  a  sabstantial  increase 
in  exports ;  but  the  ravages  caased  by  the  Boer  War  created  a 
demand  which  very  materially  stimulated  shipments  to  South  Africa,, 
and  a  similar  observation  applies  to  1902.  And  if  we  enter  into  a 
more  detailed  examination  we  find  that  the  growth  of  our  purely 
foreign  trade  has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  some  of  those 
nations  which  are  looked  upon  as  our  rivals,  and  concerning  which 
the  alarmist  cry  is  most  frequently  raised.  Thus,  comparing  1890 
with  1900,  it  appears  that  our  aggregate  exports  of  home  produce  to 
Germany,  Fraoce,  and  Russia  increased  by  44  per  cent.,  although 
the  increase  in  our  exports  to  all  foreign  countries  (as  also  in  our 
total  exports)  was  only  about  1 1  per  cent.  The  fact  is,  as  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out,  that  the  prosperity  of  other  nations  makea 
for  the  prosperity  of  our  own.  So  far  from  our  having  any  need  to 
be  jealous  of  the  commercial  activity  of  foreign  countries,  it  should 
be  a  cause  of  satisfaction  ;  the  more  they  themselves  prodace,  the 
more  they  are  able  to  offer  us  in  exchange  for  our  produce  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  benefit  at  all  in  international  trade  that  benefit  is 
thereby  increased.^  The  supposition  that  the  flag  is  a  valuable 
commercial  asset  is  utterly  delusive ;  the  expansion  of  Empire  does* 
not  add  to  the  volume  of  our  trade,  the  contraction  of  Empire  would 
not  diminish  that  volume.  From  which  it  follows  that  the  conten- 
tion as  to  Imperial  expenditure  being  necessary  for  the  ''  protection 
of  our  trade  "  is  equally  untenable.  Other  nations  neither  import 
more  of  our  goods  nor  export  le^s  of  their  own  because  we  have 
more  territory,  or  ships,  or  guns  than  they  ;  our  dominions  do  not 
purchase  from  us,  or  sell  to  us,  because  we  compel  them  to  do  so ; 
merchandise  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  forced  upon  unwilling  peoples  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  nor  have  we  yet  resorted  to  the  insane  policy ^ 
sometimes,  perhaps,  expedient  in  times  of  war,  of  preventing  mer- 
chandise entering  into  other  countries  by  a  blockade  of  ports.  In 
short,  Empire  does  not  promote  external  trade ;  there  is  absolutely 
no  mercantile  compensation  for  the  heavy  burden  it  entails. 

And  if  this  is  so  the  case  for  Commercial  Imperialism  is  gone. 
However  beneficial  external  trade  may  be,  if  it  is  not,  in  fact,  pro- 
portionately greater  with  our  own  dominions  or  promoted  by  the 
extension  of  territory^  nothing  more  need  be  proved.     But  as  the 

^  In  view  of  Mr.  Balfour's  recent  manifesto  in  favour  of  retaliation  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  not  very  long  ago,  when  in  a  more  rational  mood,  he  distinctly  recog- 
nised the  above  troth.  Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Instiiote 
on  May  8, 1903,  he  stated  :  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  profoundly  distrust  the  current 
creed — or  the  creed  which  is  largely  current — that  the  prosperity  of  one  nation  is 
the  adversity  of  another ;  that  he  best  serves  the  industrial  prosperity  of  his  own 
nation  who  attempts  to  depress  the  industrial  prosperity,  or  to  snatch  a  share  of  the 
common  work  of  industry  from  some  other  nation.  I  believe  this  to  be  utterly 
untrue.  .  .  .  The  riches  of  one  nation  conduce,  believe  me,  not  to  the  poverty,  bat 
to  the  wealth  of  another  nation  ;  and  if  we  could  double  or  treble  by  the  sUoke  off 
some  fairy  wand  the  wealth  of  every  nation  in  the  world  but  our  own,  depend  upon 
it  our  nation  would  greatly  profit  by  the  process.*' 
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Imperialist  laboars  under  another  delasion,  which  is,  indeed,  a  pre- 
liminary one,  indicatbg  the  point  from  which  he  starts,  it  may  net 
be  altogether  unprofitable  to  investigate  this.  The  underJying 
assumption  is,  as  has  been  indicated,  that  external  trade  is  of  para- 
mount importance ;  its  volume  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  made  the  sole 
test  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  one  would  imagine  that  oar  very 
existence  depended  upon  its  maintenance  and  growth.  We  have 
seen  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  quantify  the  postulated  gain  from 
Imperial  trade ;  equally  true  is  it  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  quan- 
tify the  gain  from  our  entire  external  trade,  or  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  our  total  trade.  Exports  are  regarded  as  the 
only  reliable  index  of  progress  ;  purely  domestic  commerce  does  not 
couut,  and  the  extent  of  the  benefits  derived  from  production  and 
exchange  within  the  country,  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  is 
apparently  not  realised. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
national  income  is  derived  from  external  trade.  The  total  estimated 
amount  of  that  income  from  every  source  (that  is,  including  both 
**  commodities "  produced  and  **  services "  rendered)  is,  in  round 
figure?,  £1,700,000,000  per  annum.^  But  our  total  exports  of 
British  aod  Irish  produce,  taking  the  highest  figures  hitherto  re- 
corded, only  amount  to  £290,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  their  capital 
value  is  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  income.  The  capital 
value  of  these  exports,  however,  does  not,  of  course,  represent  income 
from  external  trade,  and  to  ascertain  this  it  is  necessary  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  goods  to  us ;  it  is  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  goods  which  alone  constitutes  income  from  this  particular  source ; 
just  as  a  merchant's  income  is  not  the  value  of  the  goods  he  sells, 
but  the  difference  between  their  total  cost  to  him  and  the  price  he 
obtains  for  them.  Now,  if  we  assume  that  this  profit  is,  on  the 
average,  10  per  cent,  (a  rather  liberal  assumption)  the  amount  is 
£29,000,000,  or  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  income.  £ven  if 
we  add  a  like  profit  on  our  re-expoits  (that  is,  imports  subsequently 
transmitted  abroad,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  food  and 
raw  material,  £63,000,000),  the  amount  is  ouly  increased  to 
£35,000,000,  being  about  one-  fiftieth  of  the  total  income.  Although, 
however,  this  is  meeting  the  Imperialist  on  his  own  ground,  it  must 
in  candour  be  added  that  it  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ground 
and  doea  not  do  him  justice,  and  that  to  arrive  at  the  truth  the 
investigation  must  be  of  a  different  character. 

The  volume  of  our  exports  afibrds  no  adequate  guide  to  the  pro- 
portion of  national  income  derived  from  external  sources ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  foreign  countries  are  largely  indebted  to  us  in  respect 

^  See  FMan  Tract  No.  5,  pp.  2.  3,  where  the  basis  of  this  estimate  is  given. 
London :  The  Fabian  tiocietj,  276  Btraod.  1899.  Sir  Hobert  Giffen,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Britbh  Association,  September  11,  1903,  placed  the  amount  at  £1,750,000,000. 
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of  investments  made  with  them  upon  which  they  pay  interest ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  we  are  the  great  ocean  carriers,  and  obtain  a  sab- 
stantial  revenue  from  the  freights  of  the  goods  we  carry,  and  neither 
of  these  items  find  any  place  in  oar  table  of  exports.  The  data  for 
the  investigation,  therefore,  mast  be  not  exports,  bat  imports  (those 
imports,  the  amount  of  which,  strangely  enough,  is  often  regarded 
as  alarming).  The  total  amount  of  these — again  taking  the  highest 
figures  hitherto  recorded — ^is  £523,000,000,  of  which,  however,  we 
re-export  £63,000,000,  leaving  £460,000,000  ;  and  if  from  this  we 
deduct  the  amount  of  oar  exportsof  home  prodnce(that  is,good8wesend 
away  in  part  return  for  what  we  receive)  £290,000,000,  we  have  a 
net  balance  of  £170,000,000^  thus  indicating  that  exactly  one*tenth 
of  the  total  national  income  is  traceable  to  external  sonrcefi.  Of 
this  £170,000,000  at  least  £60,000,000  represents  interest  on  foreign 
investments,  and  is  not  therefore  dae  to  current  external  trade, 
which  latter  can  only  be  credited  with  the  balance  of  £110,000,000 
(of  which  about  £90,000,000  is  earned  by  our  shipping) ;  so  that, 
although  this  shows  a  mnch  higher  percentage  than  is  disclosed  by 
a  mere  examination  of  exports,  it  indicates  that  the  net  proportion 
-of  national  income  derived  from  external  trade  cannot  be  placed 
iiigher  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  total.  And  it  is  apon  this  one- 
fifteenth  that  our  commercial  prosperity  is  supposed  to  depend ; 
'  6^  per  cent,  is  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance,  whilst  93^  per 
cent,  is  treated  as  a  negligible  quantity ! 

Bat  here  the  interpellation  will  no  doubt  be  made  that  the  whole 
of  the  £523,000,000,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  £460,000,000,  oonstitates 
income  from  external  sources;  and  that,  after  deducting  the 
£60,000,000  paid  for  interest,  there  still  remains  £400,000,000 
derived  from  external  trade,  and  without  such  trade  onr  income 
would  be  less  by  that  amount.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would 
,  merely  show  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  income  is  traceable  to 
^this  particular  scarce,  and  that  for  more  than  three-fourths  we  have 
to  look  at  home.  But,  although  the  £400,000,000  is,  no  doubt, 
represented  by  foreign  goods,  it  is  not  true  that  our  income  would 
be  lees  by  that  amount  if  we  had  no  external  trade ;  for  in  the 
.  absence  of  such  trade  we  should  either  possess  the  commodities  we  now 
export,  or,  if  (as  would  no  doubt  be  the  case)  we  largely  ceased  to 
.produce  such  commodities  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  them 
being  materially  reduced,  we  should  then,  instead  of  producing  them, 
necessarily  occupy  ourselves  in  producing  other  commodities  fsx 
home  consumption  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  imported.  There 
would  be  no  diminution  in  our  productive  powers ;  these  obviously 
are  not  affected  by  markets,  but  depend  upon  land,  capital,  and 
labour;  although  the  particular  mantier  in  which  they  shall  be 
employed  is  no  doubt  largely  determined  by  demand.  If  all  external 
demand  ceased,  the  necessity  for  production  would  not  be  in  the 
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dightest  degree  diminished,  but  industry  wonid  be  diverted  into 
other  channels  in  order  to  directly  meet  those  wants  which  are  now 
indirectly  met  by  the  exchange  of  some  of  the  prodacts  of  onr 
present  industry  for  the  products  of  other  nations.  In  short, 
eaten's  paribuSy  there  would  eventually  be  no  startling  variation  in 
the  volume  ot  wealth  produced  (about  a  sixth  of  it,  owing  to  the 
return  to  the  diverted  labour,  being  somewhat  less,  would  be  pro- 
duced at  greater  cost),  but  it  would  partly  take  a  different  form — 
industrial  activity  would  in  some  directions  be  smaller,  but  in  other 
directions  greater.  Although  we  derive  £400,000,000  from  external 
trade  we  have  to  earn  it,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it,  not  to  the 
customer,  but  to  the  labourer. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if  foreign  nations  were 
suddenly  and  extensively  to  close  their  ports,  it  would  be  most 
disastrous,  dislocating  a  considerable  part  of  onr  commercial  maohineiy, 
causing  a  loss  of  fixed  capital,  and  for  the  time  being  throifing  many 
workmen  out  of  employment.  When  particular  industries  have  once 
been  established  on  a  large  scale,  any  grave  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  their  products  is  inevitably  attended  with  calamity. 
Indeed,  this  is  proportionately  true  as  regards  merely  temporary 
fluctuations,  and  a  prolonged  winter  or  a  wet  summer  will  severely 
handicap  certain  trades.  Similarly,  improvements  in  production,, 
whereby  existing  processes  are  superseded,  result  in  a  definite  loss 
during  the  transition  state ;  ecientific  discoveries  may  mean  ruin  to- 
those  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  enterprises  thereby^ 
rendered  obsolete;  and  as  this  reacts  upon  the  community,  the 
nation  sufiEers,  and  progress  has  its  price.  The  injury,  however,, 
which  it  would  thus  be  possible  for  other  nations  to  inflict  upon  us 
would  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  be  attended  with  material  com- 
pensation ;  and  an  extensive  boycotting  of  our  goods  could  not,, 
under  existing  conditions,  be  regarded  with  equanimity.  But  the 
&ct  is  that  it  would  not  pay  foreign  nations  peremptorily  to  close  their 
markets  any  more  than  it  would  pay  us  to  take  a  similar  course — 
the  policy  would  be  a  suicidal  one,  and  would  be  as  disastrous  to  them 
as  to  us,  probably  more  disastrous.  If  we  have  sunk  capital  in 
establishing  industries  for  the  purpose  of  an  export  trade,  they  have 
done  the  same ;  and  if  they  are  to  continue  to  export  they  must 
eontinoe  to  import;  despite  their  protective  tariffs  they  are  very 
large  purchasers  of  our  goods  (though  at  a  greater  cost  to  themselves), 
and  if  they  attempted,  from  whatever  motive,  seriously  to  embarrass 
our  external  trade,  the  attempt  would  recoil  upon  themselves. 
Moreover,  unless  they  united  and  presented  a  solid  front,  very  little 
would  be  achieved  ;  isolated  action  would  not  avail,  for  the  ramifica- 
tions of  exchange  are  so  vast  that  goods  directly  boycotted  would 
reach  the  country  by  circuitous  routes,  again  at  greater  cost  to  the 
puchasers*     We  need   not   fear   any   substantial   loss  of  foreign 
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markets,  so  long  as  we  desire  to  retain  them  and  ara  able  to  snpply 
them  ;  whilst  any  gradaal  variation  in  demand,  Bnch  as  oocnrs  at 
home  and  nnder  normal  conditions^  mast  be  met  by  that  gradual 
adaptation  to  altered  conditions  which  is  constantly  taking  plaoe» 
It,  therefore,  comes  back  t3  this,  that  if  we  imported  less  the  effect 
woald  ia  the  long  ran  be,  not  a  sabstantial  dtminntion  in  car  total 
oatpat,  bat  a  partial  variation  ia  its  natare ;  the  real  measure  of  a 
nation's  parely  material  prosperity  is  not  its  external  trade,  but  the 
percentage  of  total  income  to  popnlation.  And  in  no  case  can 
negative  considerations  carry  weight.  The  positive  advantages  of 
international  trade  have  yet  to  be  briefly  indicated ;  bat  althoogh 
other  coantries  coald,  if  anzioas  to  do  so,  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  inflict  an  injary  npon  as  by  abruptly  closing  their  ports,  the 
fact  that  they  wisely  refrain  from  taking  such  a  coarse  is  no  aotaal 
addition  to  the  positive  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and  to 
regard  it  as  snch  would  be  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  ingenious 
logic  of  the  child  who  credited  pins  with  saving  lives  by  not  being 
swallowed. 

That  external  trade  is,  however,  attended  with  considerable  beneBt 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  and  in  pointing  out  the  exaggerated  and  often 
perverse  importance  attached  to  it,  there  has  certainly  been  no  desire 
to  minimise  its  real  significance.  And,  curiously  enough,  the  actual 
nature  of  this  benefit  seems  to  be  largely  ignored  by  those  who  look 
only  to  what  they  term  our  commercial  supremacy ;  in  grasping  at 
tbe  intangible  they  fail  to  grasp  the  tangible.  At  any  rate  their 
one  concern  seems  to  be  to  outstrip  other  nations,  as  though  the 
advantages  could  not  (as  they  indubitably  must)  be  reciprocal;  and 
their  one  anxiety  is  to  secure  customers  for  exports,  whilst  the 
correlative  of  the  process,  namely  that  other  countries  should  secore 
us  as  customers,  is  regarded  as  ominous,  and  the  growth  of  imports 
is  constantly  cited  as  being  detrimental  to  our  own  industries.  And 
yet  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  these  imports  that  the  benefit 
is  conveyed  ;  whatever  advantage  we  derive  is  embodied  in  them. 
The  national  gain  from  external  trade  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence :  it  consists  in  conferring  upon  all  the  countries  which 
exchange  their  produce  a  very  large  portion  of  the  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  each ;  in  other  words,  it  enables  them  to  obtain  com- 
modities they  could  not  themselves  produce,  and  to  obtain  other 
commodities  they  could  only  produce  at  greater  cost.  Climatic 
conditions,  the  fertility  of  land,  mineral  deposits,  vegetable  g^wth, 
animal  life,  all  vary  with  latitude  and  longitude;  and  by  labour 
being  devoted  at  any  given  spot  to  the  production  in  abundance  of 
those  commodities  for  which  there  are  special  facilities,  and  by 
exporting  some  of  such  commodities  in  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities similiarly  produced,  a  greater  return  is  obtained  to  labour, 
id  wants  are  supplied  at  less  cost  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
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Henoe,  it  follows  that,  while  external  trade  is  perhaps  never  abso- 
lutely essential,  that  whilst  its  relative  importance  to  purely 
•domestic  trade  is  generally  greatly  overrated,  and  that  whilst  to 
f^age  commercial  prosperity  by  exports  and  to  view  with  alarm  any 
increase  in  the  exports  of  other  nations  is  absurdly  irrational ;  inters 
national  exchange  is  not  to  be  despised  or  undervalued.  Any 
method  of  rendering  labour  more  productive  is  attended  with  some 
benefit,  and  those  who  see  in  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  other 
nations  a  danger  to  British  industry,  or  who  fear  a  diminished  scope 
for  employment,  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  If  our  only  object 
is  to  make  work  we  can  go  on  ''  making  "  it  until  we  drop  from 
•exhaustion,  and  one  measure  which  might  be  adopted  would  be  to 
prohibit  all  imports.  Although  they  only  represent  one-fourth  of  the 
national  income,  and  have  to  be  earned,  and  although  the  net  gain 
only  equals  one-fifteenth  of  that  income,  even  to  produce  this  pro- 
portion without  external  trade  would  entail  a  (profitless)  addition  to 
labour,  whilst  the  reorganisation  of  industry  which  would  then  be 
necessary  would  for  a  long  time  entail  a  considerable  further 
Edition.  But  if  we  recognise  that  work  is  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
«nd  that  our  aim  should  be  to  minimise  its  necessity  by  rendering 
it  as  efficient  as  possible,  we  shall  not  grudge  the  custom  we  extend 
to  other  nations  nor  regard  their  prosperity  as  antagonistic  to 
our  own. 

The  Rationale  of  Trade. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  Empire  does  not,  as  is  supposed, 
promote  external  trade ;  and  that  external  trade  does  not,  as  is 
assumed,  afford  an  adequate  test  of  commercial  prosperity.  A  still 
more  fundamental  misconception  now  calls  for  examinatiDU,  namely 
that  commercial  prosperity  is  synonymous  with  national  prosperity ; 
and  this  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  rationale  of  trade. 

The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  prosperity  is  to  be 
measured  almost  entirely  by  material  wealth.  Judged  by  Com- 
mercial Imperialism,  we  could  imagine  that  the  one  object  of 
existence  is  to  '^  make  money,"  and  that  the  nation  which  possesses 
the  greatest  amount  of  tangible  assets  or  lett€r8  of  credit,  is  the 
most  to  be  envied.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  everything  is 
subordinated ;  and  progress  is  gauged  by  the  result.  If  the  output 
of  merchandise  is  enlarged,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour, 
all  is  going  well :  but  scant  attention  is  given  to  the  process  of 
•enlargement,  to  the  sacrifice  it  may  entail,  to  the  physical  cost  and 
auffering,  or  to  the  actual  use  made  of  the  ^*  wealth  "  which  is  thus 
obtained. 

John  Buskin  struck  a  truer  note  and  established  a  healthier 
•tandardi  when  he  told  us  that  there  is  no  wealth  but  life — ^lifey 
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including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy  and  admiration — and  that 
that  coontry  is  the  richest  which  nonrishes  the  greatest  nomber  of 
noble  and  happy  human  beings.  Modern  commercialism  wonld  do 
well  to  recall  his  teaching,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  heard  of  it ;  to 
disprove  it,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  humbly  to  accept  it  and  abandon 
its  own  false  standard  ;  and  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  old  precept  of 
Him  to  whom  this  mammonish  age  renders  little  practical  reyerenoe, 
although  it  does  Him  lip  homage,  namely  that  a  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  man  is  true  of  the  nation  ;  if  it  pays  little  or  no  regard 
to  its  vital  welfare  and  neglects  its  soul,  it  is  not  healthy,  however 
''  wealthy  "  it  may  be  in  the  material  sense  of  the  term. 

What  should  be  the  ultimate  object  of  trade  ?  Its  present  de  facto 
object  seems  to  be  to  secure  richesi  irrespective  of  methods  (or  rather 
by  such  methods  as  are  most  likely  to  achieve  this  one  result,  ii re- 
spective of  vital  expenditure,  and  irrespective  of  final  utility.  But 
the  one  legitimate  purpose  of  trade  (including  in  the  term,  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  exchange)  is  to  satisfy  the  healthy  wants 
of  the  community,  and  to  satisfy  them  by  healthy  means  ^  and  in 
so  far  as  it  falls  short  of  this  standard,  it  indicates  misdirected  or 
wasted  labour,  and  is  antagonistic  to  national  prosperity.  Yel 
trade  as  now  organised  does  not  satisfy  the  healthy  wants  of  the 
oommunityi  and  its  processes  are  very  largely  unhealthy ;  it  fre- 
quently rewards  those  who  work  the  least  with  a  superabundance, 
and  those  who  work  the  most  with  an  insufficiency  :  it  fosters  and 
gratifies  the  morbid  appetites  of  some,  and  fails  to  gratify  the  natural 
appetites  of  others ;  and  it  pays  little  regard  to  final  utility,  and 
often  results  in  disutility.  Hence,  in  many  ways  it  falls  short  of 
the  true  standard ;  it  means  considerable  misdirected  or  wasted 
labour,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  not  conducive  to  national  prosperity. 
Despite  the  boast  that  we  are  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  the 
amount  of  poverty  that  prevails  is  appalling.  If  it  is  true  thai 
there  are  several  millions  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  if  it  is 
true  that  there  are  large  numbers  who  do  actually  starve,  if  \\  is 
true  that  many  of  the  methods  of  production  are  gravely  injurious  to 
health,  and  so  far  from  promoting  life  tend  to  death — and  all  theee 
things  are  true — then  our  system  stands  condemned,  and  an  increase 
of  trade  under  such  a  system,  instead  of  being  a  sign  of  prosperity, 
is  an  indication  of  adversity,  and  points  to  the  acquisition,  ndt  of 
"  wealth  "but  of  "illth." 

The  root  fallacy  of  the  position,  from  the  national  point  of  view, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  industry  is  dominated  by  the  one  idea  of 
private  profit — ''  profit "  in  the  commercial  sense  being,  not  the  gain 
to  the  community  arising  from  the  production  and  distribotioQ  of 
tiseful  things,  but  the  gain  to  the  trader  arising  from  the  sale  of 
«nvthing,  whether  useful,  useless,  or  disuseful,  at  more  than  it  cost 
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him.  Of  coarse  there  is  a  partial  gain  to  the  commDnity,  or  the 
commuiiity  would  speedily  cease  to  be  ;  the  capitalist  cannot  appro- 
priate the  whole,  since  capital  is  of  no  avail  without  labour,  and  to 
secure  this  some  portion  of  the  produce  must  be  ceded  to  the 
labourer.  And  of  course,  also,  much  of  the  production  results  in 
utilities  ;  since  every  one  demands  necessaries  in  the  first  instance. 
But  these  results  are  really  incidental  instead  of  fundamental,  as  they 
should  be.  Industry  is  organised,  not  by  the  community  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  by  the  owners  of  the 
instruments  of  production  with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  benefit ; 
and  the  comforting  theory  is  that,  if  the  units  all  pursue  their  own 
interests,  the  interests  of  the  body  politic  will  be  best  promoted. 
This  would  not  be  true  even  if  all  the  units  started  on  equal  terms ; 
the  extent  of  its  falsity  under  a  system  where  they  start  on  gravely 
unequal  terms  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  which  stare  us  in  the 
face,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Industry  thus 
organised  is  accompanied  by  two  evils,  wrong  production  and  mal- 
distribution ;  it  results  in  an  insufficieucy  of  necessaries  on  the  oue 
hand,  and  a  plethora  of  luxuries  on  the  other  ;  the  healthy  wants  of 
some  remain  unsatisfied,  because  the  unhealthy  wants  of  others  are 
gratified.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  when  a  quarter 
of  the  population  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  intervals  of  star- 
vation, or  semi-starvation,  and  yet  as  much  is  expended  in  a  fashion- 
able entertainment  as  would  keep  a  hundred  families  in  comfort  for 
a  year.  And  this  rottenness  is  the  natural  outcome  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  with  its  false  theories,  its  false  aims,  and  its  false 
criteria.  Concerned  only  with  accumulating  riches,  ifiithout  regard 
to  their  cost,  their  nature,  or  their  destiny,  it  results  in  a  waste  of 
energy  and  in  the  atrophy  of  the  workers.  What  commodities  are 
produced  is  immaterial  so  long  as  they  command  a  ''  profit " ;  they 
may  be  shoddy  or  disserviceable — razors  that  will  not  cut,  or  bowie 
knives  that  will — they  may  be  incapable  of  supplying  any  legitimate 
craving,  or  may  minister  to  an  illegitimate  craving.  And  how  the 
commodities  are  produced  is  equally  immaterial ;  it  may  be  in  a 
poisonous  atmosphere,  it  may  be  by  deathly  processes,  and  it  may  be 
by  draining  the  vitality  of  the  labourer,  nourishing  him  worse  than 
cattle  are  nourished  (for  they  cost  money  to  replace,  and  he  does 
not),  and  regarding  him,  not  as  a  man  to  whose  sustenance  pro- 
duction is  subservient,  but  as  a  machine  which  is  merely  subservient 
to  production.     Gk)ods  thus  begotten  are  not  wealth  ; 

*^  Wives  and  mithirs  maist  despairin'  ca'  them  lives  o'  men '' ; 

and  a  nation  which  accumulates  much  of  its  so-called  wealth  in  this 
way  is  not  rich,  but  unutterably  poor.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
true  wealth,  namely,  well-being  ;  it  is  promotmg  not  life  but  death. 
Wealth  consists  in  useful  and  pleasurable  things,  things  poesesBing 
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the  capacity  to  satisfy  a  good  haman  want ;  and*  to  falfil  its 
purpose  it  maet  be  distributed  so  as  to  give  a  maximnm  satisfaction 
of  the  legitimate  wants  of  all.  "  The  final  oatcome  and  consumma- 
tion of  all  wealth  is  the  producing  of  as  many  as  possible  full- 
breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted  human  beings/'  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  Buskin,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  soocessfnUy 
impugned.^ 

But  Commercial  Imperialism  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
this  philosophy ;  it  is  only  concerned  with  perpetuating  the  present 
object  and  methods  of  production ;  so  far  from  ever  having  realised 
their  inherent  viciousness,  it  regards  them  as  eminently  moral.  It 
does  not  pay  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  wealth,  to  its  utilities  or 
its  appropriation  ;  it  looks  only  to  production  and  export,  and  not  to 
consumption  or  use.  Its  one  aim  is  to  secure  ^^  new  markets  "  with 
enhanced  ''  profits  "  ;  its  theory  of  trade  is  not  the  placing  of  useful 
merchandise  where  it  is  most  needed  and  with  a  view  to  nourish  life, 
but  the  placing  of  any  merchandise  anywhere  (and  whether  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  does  not  matter,  if  it  is  adequately  '^  insured  ") 
with  a  view  to  make  money.  And  hence  it  is  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  additional  ''  dumping  grounds/'  new  diamond  fields  and 
foreign  mines;  and  having  got  them  it  sets  to  work  to  find 
^'  cheap  labour,"  its  measure  of  cheapness  being,  not  a  diminished 
expenditure  of  energy  or  vital  force,  but  an  increased  exploi- 
tation of  this  vitality.  And  so  the  process  goes  on  in  sinister 
circle.  Starting  with  a  fundamentally  vicious  conception  of  the 
object  of  production  and  exchange,  it  proceeds,  by  fundamentally 
vicious  means,  to  acquire  additional  territory  that  that  object  may 
be  promoted  ;  and  having  thus  acquired  the  territory,  it  comes  back 
to  its  vicious  system  of  production  and  exchange,  and  so  works  round 
and  round  in  the  same  immoral  groove. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  Although  Im- 
perialism does  not  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  it  does  promote 
the  sordid  interest  of  certain  classes,  and  it  breeds  an  army  of 
officials  and  parasites  who  are  all  interested  in  its  maintenance  and 
extension.  Even  the  work  of  destruction  involved  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory  ''makes  it  good  for  trade"  (to  use  the  common 
expression)  for  the  time  being,  and  by  creating  a  largely  increased 
demand  for  some  commodities — commodities  which  are  essentially 
'^  illth  "  and  not  wealth — and  indirectly  for  other  commodities,  gives 
a  false  impetus  to  production,  calling  for  additional  labour,  and  thus 
temporarily  increasing  wages ;  so  that  the  very  workmen  are 
befooled  into  advocating  an  Imperial  policy.  And  the  men  who  are 
concerned  with   administration,  the  countless  hangers-on,  and  all 


o 


For  a  scholarly  exposition,  analytical  and  critical,  of  Raskin's  teachings  see 
r.  J.  H.  Hobson's  book,  John  Rutkin,  Social  Rrformer,  London :  James  Nlsbet 
Co.     1899. 
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those  who  are  seeking  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  employment  of 
their  saperflapos  wealth  favour  the  process,  very  often  honestly 
believing  it  beneficial  because  it  proves  advantageous  to  them,  and 
thus  failing  to  realise  either  its  actual  economic  or  ethical  nature. 
Nor  is  it  an  insignificant  fact  that  it  is  those  industries  in  which  the 
vices  of  the  present  system  are  most  exemplified  which  are  specially 
fostered  by  the  process.  It  is  the  ^'  parasitic  trades,"  the  trades 
which  by  '^  sweating "  the  workers  and  in  other  ways  shortening 
their  lives,  are  obtaining  a  supply  of  labour  force  not  paid  for,  and 
by  *'  deteriorating  the  physique,  intelligence,  and  character  of  the 
operative  are  drawing  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  nation " — it  is 
these  trades  which  are  among  ^'  the  strongest  competitors  for  the 
world's  custom,"  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  being  thus  *'  subsi- 
dised/' and  as  the  result  enabled  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  can  most 
readily  command  markets  and  stimulate  exports.^  The  captains  of 
these  parasitic  industries,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  interested  in  any 
policy  which  is  supposed  to  create  additional  outlets  for  merchandise, 
jmd  Imperialism  thus  promotes  the  very  worst  methods  of  productioq, 
«nd  tends  to  emphasise  and  perpetuate  the  evils  of  commercialism. 
New  markets  for  our  produce  ?  '^  What/'  as  has  been  said  else- 
where,^ *^  are  new  markets  but  an  increased  demand  for  commodities, 
«nd  is  not  the  fact  staring  us  in  the  face  that  there  exists  a  volume 
of  unsupplied  demand  at  home  ?  What  is  the  cry  of  the  poor  but  a 
demand  for  commodities ;  to  what  is  their  physical  privation  due 
but  to  an  insnfiicient  supply  of  necessaries  ?  There  is  a  grim  irony 
in  our  seeking  to  establish  dominion  over  other  nations  in  order  to 
create  a  new  class  of  consumers  when  we  have  millions  at  home  only 
too  anxious  to  increase — and  properly  increase — consumption  if  they 
got  the  chance/'  Let  the  Imperialist  go  to  the  ''  submerged  tenth," 
to  the  myriads  who  are  on  the  border  line  of  starvation,  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doomed  to  penury,  or  even  to  those  who 
^although  not  suffering  actual  physical  deprivation)  can  infuse  but 
comparatively  little  joy  into  their  lives,  and  he  will  find  su£Scient 
«'  demand  "  to  satisfy  him.  Aye  !  but  there  is  no  ^'  profit "  to  be 
derived  from  these  men  and  women,  except  by  exploiting  them ; 
they  have  nothing  but  their  labour  to  offer,  and  for  that  they  are 
already  paid  whatever  wage  it  will  command.  Besides,  much  of 
their  labour  would  not  be  required  if  markets  did  not  keep  pace 
with  population.  What  would  be  the  uee  of  employing  them  to 
produce  wealth  if  we  could  not  find  an  outlet  for  it  ?  They  do  at 
any  rate  get  something  now,  but  they  would  then  get  less ;  an 
enormous  number  fail  to  find  employment  as  it  is,  and  we  should 
only  add  to  that  number  if  we  lost  our  commercial  supremacy. 

*  See  Induttrial  Democracy.    By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.    Vol.  II.,  pp.  TSl-iiS. 
London  :  Longmans  Green  k  Co.     1897. 
s  P<Urioti$m  and  £thic$.     F.  205.    London  :  Grant  Kichards.     1901. 
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Indeed!  And  does  not  an  increasing  population  demand  an  in* 
creasing  production  ;  does  not  the  owner  of  every  pair  of  hands  also 
possess  a  mouth?  Suppose^  instead  of  fitfully  employing  those 
hands  to  fill  some  mouths  to  surfeit,  leaving  bare  scrape  for  the 
actual  producer,  we  give  him  the  opportunity  of  regularly  employing 
his  hands  in  providing  ample  supplies  for  lus  own  mouth ;  suppose, 
instead  of  produciDg  for  ''  profit/'  we  tried  the  system  of  producing 
for  "use,"  and  instead  of  adhering  to  methods  which  result  in 
superfluous  wealth  going  to  the  wrong  persons,  we  resorted  to 
methods  which  resulted  in  sufficient  wealth  going  to  the  right 
persons :  would  not  that  be  an  eminently  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  from  the  national  point  of  view,  however  nnsatisftclory  it 
might  be  to  the  present  monopolists  ?  So  long  as  there  is  a  single 
individual  with  a  single  want  unsatisfied,  there  is  scope  for  the 
employment  of  labour  ;  and  if  the  wants  of  all  can  be  satisfied  with 
a  given  quantity  of  labour,  the  only  result  is  that  the  necessity  for 
increasing  that  quantity  disappears ;  and  should  we  reach  the  stage 
when  our  material  needs  can  be  met  by  a  smaller  amount  of  work, 
thereby  affording  or  increasing  that  leisure  which  can  be  devoted  to 
meeting  needs  which  are  not  material  and  enabling  us  to  live  a 
fuller  life,  would  that  be  a  result  to  be  deplored  ? 

What  a  miserable  business  this  Commercial  Imperialism  is !  We 
spare  no  effort  to  secure  new  markets  for  our  manufactures,  we  go 
on  increasing  our  output  at  a  real  cost  that  is  truly  appalling,  paying 
little  regard  to  health  or  comfort,  making  our  cities  more  congested, 
expanding  the  area  of  our  grimy  towns,  massing  our  people  amidst 
nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar,  and  ofcen  in  sties  where  we  shonld 
prudently  abstain  from  stabling  our  horses,  blocking  out  the  genial 
sunshine,  rooting  up  the  grateful  verdure,  converting  the  lives  (^ 
myriads  into  one  monotonous  round,  with  nothing  to  cheer  them  oa 
their  road  to  a  weary  and  premature  grave  ;  and  all  that  our  com- 
mercial supremacy  may  be  maintained^  that  our  merchants'  balances 
may  be  more  inflated,  that  we  may  add  to  the  number  of  oar 
millionaires,  and  that  we  may  pile  up  so-called  wealth  and  may  he 
able  to  boast  of  our  riches.  That  our  means  of  subsistence  are  largely 
derived  from  our  manufactures  is  true  ;  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  produce  all  the  food  we  require  is  possibly  true  ;  and  that,  if 
we  could,  it  would  involve  a  somewhat  g^reater  expenditure  of  labour 
is  no  doubt  true.  But,  manufacturers  though  we  are,  this,  at  least, 
we  can  do :  we  can  see  to  it  that  we  manufacture  under  sane  and 
wholesome  conditions  ;  we  can  see  to  it  that  an  atmosphere  impreg* 
nated  with  the  smoke  from  the  factory  is  not  the  only  atmosphere 
the  toiler  has  to  breathe  during  his  waking  hours,  or  that  he  does 
not  merely  exchange  it  for  a  fetid  atmosphere  during  his  deeping 
hours ;  we  can  see  to  it  that  when  his  day's  work  is  done  he  cm 
inhale  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  that  his  work  is  not  so  prolonged 
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•8  to  give  him  little  chance  of  even  inhaling  that  save  through  his 
bedroom  casement ;  we  can  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  regarded  as 
a  machine  to  be  kept  running  as  long  as  possible  at  the  lowest  cost 
for  fnel ;  we  can  see  to  it  that  he  has  fall  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment so  as  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and  that  industry  is  organised  for 
the  benefit  of  all  and  not  for  the  preponderating  gain  of  a  few.  In 
some  of  these  directions  there  has  been  progress,  but  it  has  been  very 
slow  and  very  limited,  whilst  in  other  directions  the  evils  have  been 
increased.  We  want  more  Bournevilles,  more  Port  Sunlights,  more 
*^  Garden  Cities  "  planted  in  our  midst ;  and,  above  all,  we  want 
gradually  to  revolutionise  our  methods  of  trade,  which  we  shall 
never  do  until  we  completely  revolutionise  our  conception  of  the 
object  of  trade.  The  crying  need  is,  not  increased  production,  but 
right  production  ;  not  more  material  wealth,  but  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth ;  not  new  markets,  but  new  aims ;  not  the 
acquisition  of  additional  territory,  but  the  civilising  of  what  we 
have  got ;  not  the  subjugation  of  the  foreigner,  but  the  subjugation 
of  ourselves. 

Jno.  Geo.  Godard. 
{To  he  concluded.) 
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SCIENCE   AND  SENTIMENT   IN 
TEMPERANCE   REFORM.i 


Reform,  in  any  shape  or  extent,  of  social  castom  and  distemper  is  a 
remarkably  nncertain  quantity  where  that  unstable  element  the 
masses  of  mankind  are  concerned.  Distarbance  of  established  nsage 
in  any  department  of  the  social  economy  is  certain  to  be  delayed 
and  misrepresented  by  the  ingenious  manceuvre  and  manipolation 
of  vested  interests.  To  maintain  the  monopoly  of  wealth  and  privi- 
lege in  the  possession  of  the  aristocracy  of  these  realms  many  skilful 
operations  are  performed  upon  the  emotional  mind  of  the  mutable 
multitude.  Even  in  great  wrath  and  occasional  excitation  the 
populace  are  slow  to  move  against  the  traditional  representatives  of 
order  and  opinion ;  and,  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  the 
mental  apparatus  is  sluggish  in  receptive  motion  and  calamitous  to 
reason  and  reflection.  Incapable  of  any  extensive  or  sustained 
effort  at  independent  thinking,  the  proletariat  plod  their  weary  way» 
to  the  scorn  of  society  and  the  scrap-heap  of  humanity.  No  lofty 
ideal  or  invigorating  adumbration  circulates  through  the  dull 
understanding  where  the  mind  simply  executes  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  adaptation  and  utterance.  The  permanent  elevation  of 
humanity  has  defied  the  penetration  of  philosophic  ingenuity  to  the 
confusion  of  reform,  and  the  earnest  sociologist  passes  to  despair 
when  he  surveys  the  wreckage  of  many  a  promising  hope  and 
purpose.  Where  progress  was  seemingly  assured  to  the  unwearying 
endeavour  of  sympathetic  agitation  the  development  has  been 
arrested  and  the  ioflaence  repeatedly  shattered  by  some  transient 
ebullition  of  popular  fanaticism  and  emotion.  Scientist  and  soci- 
ologist, with  humanitarian  inclinations,  have  unfalteringly  marched 
to  martyrdom  while  the  multitudes,  for  whose  welfare  they  anflfered, 
have  crowded  in  fantastic  mirth  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
In  all  the  strife  of  tongues  and  turmoil  of  existence  there  is  dear 
and  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  application  of  repression  and 
redress  to  existing  social  abuses  will  only  be  possible  and  permanent 
where  the  public  conscience  has  been  thoroughly  awakened  to  some 
fitting  sense  of  its  own  responsibility  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
developed. 

*  Licensing  Reform— "  Peel,"  Permittive  Bill,  and  Pariiamtnt :  a  Study  in  Piifwtt* 
By  John  Johnston.  London  :  R.  J.  James,  Paternoster  Row.  Scotland :  John 
Menzies  &  Co.,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.     1903. 
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From  the  mere  announcement  of  these  snggestiona  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  there  is  something  of  the  dismal  character  of  the  scroll 
of  lamentation  and  despair  inscribed  against  the  entrance  of  a 
propaganda  that  entices  with  emancipation  and  reform,  bat  generally 
results  in  disappointment  and  dismay.  Those  who  have  given  some 
time  and  attention  to  the  education  of  the  masses  will  most  partici- 
pate in  the  apprehensions  entertained ;  and  they  who  prophesy  smooth 
things  only  are  intentionally  deceiving  themselves  and  the  mind- 
less multitude,  or  have  no  adequate  apprehension  of  the  momentous 
significance  enshrouded  in  the  signs  and  omens  of  these  times  of 
conflict  and  confusion.  Consequently  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  agree- 
able contribution  to  the  other  evidences  of  sociological  expansion,  on 
scientific  and  statistical  principles,  that  Mr.  John  Johnston  has  deserted 
the  beaten  track  of  iteration,  which  has  fagged  the  faculties  of  many 
a  bewildered  pilgrim  in  reform,  and  devoted  his  pages  to  the  expli- 
cation of  temperance  legislation,  with  a  vigour  and  fecundity  of 
argument  that  is  invaluable,  as  unusual,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
particular  example  of  human  frailty  and  legislative  fallibility.  It  is 
by  the  circulation  of  such  books  that  much  good  may  meantime  be 
accomplished  in  stirring  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people,, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  persistent  experiment  and  practical 
reform.  Knowledge  has  to  be  unceasingly  disseminated  and  truth 
established  in  a  permanent  position,  and  the  printed  performance,  that 
ia  reliable  and  comprehensive,  suggests  itself  as  the  available 
medium  of  importance  for  the  circulation  of  information  and 
enlightenment.  The  evils  of  ebriety  are  everywhere  observable,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  has  accepted  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  the  seething^ 
shambles  of  social  custom  and  condition  as  a  personal  challenge  to 
conquer  and  combat  the  sources  of  depravity  and  woe ;  and  the 
assault  has  been  delivered  in  a  compact  volume  that  is  a  study  of 
facts  and  figures  indeed,  from  which  no  intelligent  person,  in  the 
proper  mood,  can  fail  to  obtain  matter  for  reflection,  for  inspiration^ 
and  also  for  alarm. 

An  adequate  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  the  magnitude  of  th& 
compilation  will  be  obtained  only  by  a  perusal  of  the  performance, 
but  a  plenitude  of  material  may  be  found  for  every  mind,  and  none 
may  go  empty  away.  The  issues  encountered  are  ably  debated  and 
developed,  while  the  statistics  are  available  for  reference,  refutation^ 
and  comparison.  This  volume  in  particular  will  be  a  practical  and 
ralnable  handbook  for  temperance  lecturers  and  social  reformers,  for 
ethical  writers  and  Parliamentary  debaters ;  and  therein  the  poli- 
tician who  is  progressive  may  find  argument  to  supply  his  eloquence ; 
while  the  politician  who  is  for  privilege  may  find  reason  to  correct 
his  imagination  and  subdue  his  elocution.  In  addition  to  a  succinct 
description  of  the  principles  and  probable  workings  of  Lord  Peel's 
scheme  and  other  experimental  proposals,  some  of  the  Bills  in  pro* 
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cess  of  iacabjktion  are  treated  in  detail ;  while  the  familiar  assamp- 
tioQS  of  the  conventional  prohibitionist  are  traversed  with  a  wealth 
of  illustration  which  is  positively  delightful  in  candoar.  There  are 
lists  and  summaries  of  the  great  variety  of  measures  and  propoaals 
which  have  obtained  a  share  of  public  attention  and  discussion,  bat 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  reserved  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  manner  in  which  large  areas  will  be  affected  by  any  application 
of  the  Peel  method  of  reduction  in  licences,  and  presumable  diminu- 
tion in  drunkenness.  And  there  are  other  matters  of  importance 
to  be  learned  from  this  compendium  of  figures  and  fact. 

He  who  reads  may  ruminate  that  the  reformers,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  will  have  to  encounter  and  overcome  obstacles  and  obiections 
that  are  formidable  and  aggressive  in  opposition,  while  the  prospects 
of  immediate  melioration  are  by  no  manner  of  means  bo  rosy  and 
inviting  as  the  more  enthusiastic  apofetles  of  repression  would  fain 
make  the  world  believe.  Exposition,  in  speech  and  on  paper,  of 
social  readjustment  is  always  easier  than  the  actual  application  and 
development.  The  clang  of  contending  faction  and  conflictiDg 
interests  have  to  be  silenced  or  appeased,  and  only  those  who  have 
mingled  with  the  masses  and  the  money  mongers  can  understand  the 
domination  of  either  by  the  sordid  passions  of  mental  limitations. 
It  is  all  too  clearly  evident  that  the  advocates  of  localisation  and 
prohibition  are  hopelessly  at  variance  in  many  particulars,  while 
there  is  scarcely  even  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  methods  and  imme- 
diate objects.  And  these  are  not  all  fanatics  ;  some  among  them, 
indeed,  are  deeply  and  sensibly  interested  in  the  hopes  of  reclama* 
tion  obtainable  from  the  organised  propaganda.  No  good  purpose 
will  be  served  by  encouraging  the  fiction  of  special  progress  while 
reaction  is  in  unassailable  possession,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
denying  the  fact  that  this  subject  is  replete  with  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  are  intricate  and  profound.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  aspects  in  opposition  are  less  encouraging  by  the  cireom- 
stance  that  many  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  discussion  are 
miserably  unfitted  for  the  ordeal.  Their  lack  of  training  in  the 
faculties  of  reason,  observation,  and  reflection  subject  them  to  the 
disadvantage  of  mere  assertion  in  any  encounter  of  momeht,  and 
obtrude  their  inability  to  grapple  with  the  subtleties  of  a  sitoalion 
that  ofiers  a  plethora  of  economic  anomalies  and  social  absurdities. 
They  may  admit  the  disease,  but  the  antidote,  for  theoretic  and 
experimental  purposes,  in  addition  to  prejudiced  and  political 
reasons,  is  entirely  beyond  their  comprehension  and  control.  The 
''  Trade  "  is  happy  in  inheritance,  while  the  ignorance  and  the  apathy 
of  the  multitude  are  augmented  by  the  social  customs,  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  and  the  predilections  that  harden  into  habit  with  farni* 
liarity  amongst  the  majority  of  the  people.  And  the  darker  shadow 
has  probably  still  to  be  revealed. 
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The  proletariat,  and  indeed  the  aristocracy  also,  is  obstinately 
disinclined  to  be  protected  from  the  rapacity  of  nse  and  asnry,  and 
becomes  abusive  when  reminded  that  the  greatest  enemy  ^^fnch  he 
enooanters,  and  is  seldom  saved  from,  is  himself.  The  danger  of 
tampering  with  sodden  ignorance  is  proverbial  of  any  oommnnity. 
The  nefarions  injostice  of  attempting  to  rob  the  working  man  of  bis 
beer  is  a  fine  theme  for  political  partisans  who  ascribe  the  inculcation 
to  sobriety  as  the  mischievous  motives  of  dangerous  agitator?.  The 
admonitions  of  necessity  and  experience  are  wholly  wasted  upon  the 
supporters  of  the  colossal  vested  interests  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trafiic  which  summons  to  its  aid  the  vast  and  far- 
reaching  influences  that  wealth  can  elaborate  and  command.  The 
problem  has  already  attained  such  magnitude  that  the  well-informed 
aodologist  hesitates  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  a  failure  in  the  conduct 
and  consummation  of  attack,  and  the  reason  shrinks  from  contem- 
plation of  the  awful  results  accruing  from  the  interference  of  mis- 
directed zeal.  The  scientific  specialist  always  directs  his  energies 
to  the  germination  and  growth  of  permanent  effect,  and  relies  on  the 
concomitant  development  of  intelligence  and  conditions  to  encourage 
the  resultant  advantages  which  may  justify  the  effort.  The  glib- 
tongued,  but  otherwise  ignorant,  pander  for  popularity  whets  his 
vanity  for  applause  with  the  blatanoy  of  denunciation  that  is 
oblivious  to  facts  and  factions ;  while  loftily  igpioring  the  trivial 
considerations  of  actual  social  circumstances  and  human  necessities. 
Teetotallers  as  a  rule  are  enveloped  with  an  unctuous  asceticism 
which  prevents  any  sympathetic  penetration  to  the  heart  of  the 
mystery,  and  keeps  them  woefully  ignorant  about  the  social  and 
economic  forces  now  mismanaging  society  and  driving  the  masses  of 
all  countries  to  destruction  and  to  doom.  The  better  commentary  on 
the  fallacies  of  repression  will  be  a  searching  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  depraved  inclination  and  the  causes  of  drunkenness. 

Opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  ebriety,  and 
the  crave  for  stupefaction,  in  the  northern  nations  ;  but  all  intelli- 
gent observation  will  be  in  agreement  that  the  prevalence  of  the  evil 
in  a  country  like  Scotland,  for  exsmple,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
whose  people  Mr.  Johnston  is  particularly  intimate,  is  due  to  the 
sordid  rejection  of  the  arts  of  true  happiness  and  existence.  The 
rural  and  proletarian  populaces,  in  particular,  are  still  sadly  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  are  deplorably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
live  at  all.  In  all  communities  there  is  much  room  for  improvement 
among  the  very  poor,  but  many  continental  countries  have  shown  a 
distinct  advance  upon  the  primitive  methods  of  the  northern  popu- 
lace, and  the  results  are  exhibited  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
drunkenness  in  the.  countries  concerned.  A  very  great  improvement 
in  all  particulars  might  easily  be  effected  by  social  education,  and 
training  the  minds  of  the  young  with  a  little  common-sense  infor- 
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maiion  in  the  realities  of  life  and  existence.  Meantime,  howeyer, 
there  is  little  encoaragement  or  opportunity  in  teaching  the  ethics 
of  nsefnl  combination  and  happiness  to  a  people  who  believe  that 
the  joDmey  of  life  should  be  made  as  uncomfortable  and  rugged  as 
possible,  that  the  miseries  of  humanity  may  appease  the  rancour  of 
the  wrathful  deities.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
less  real  economy  and  comfort  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
practised  and  understood  than  among  the  artisan  and  agrionltnral 
classes  in  the  Land  o'  Cakes.  Real,  sensible  management  in  the 
household  department  is  generally  unknown,  and  if  account  be  taken 
fA  expenditure  on  driok,  especially  among  the  women  of  the  towns, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  particular  class  in  Caledonia 
which  most  justly  complains  of  suffering  the  pinch  of  poverty  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  least  economical  and  domesticated.  There  is  no 
reason,  other  than  the  submission  to  bigotry  and  national  inaptitude, 
why  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  state  of  matters  should  be  with- 
held from  the  curriculum  of  national  education.  It  will  be  in  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country  that  all  these  matters  should  be 
carefully  taught  to  the  young  and  impressionable  mind.  The  im- 
portant  end  and  object  of  all  stages  of  teaching  should  be  the  ultimate 
evolution  of  better  men  and  womeu.  But  it  has  to  be  regretfully 
admitted  that  the  home  life  aod  influences  are  greatly  against  any 
immediate  reform  in  this  direction.  The  Scottish  matron  and  mother 
is  shrewish  in  disposition,  and  Eeldom  conspicuous  for  intelligence 
or  progressive  inclinations ;  while  the  '^  working-man's  **  lady  is 
generally  more  partial  to  a  protracted  carousal  or  a  gossip  thst 
supplies  a  canvass  of  the  frailties  of  her  neighbours,  than  to  any 
serious  application  of  such  intelligence  as  she  may  possess  to  the 
sadly  neglected  domestic  comforts  and  economy  of  her  offspring  and 
her  lord  and  master.  The  country  labourer,  especially,  chooses  his 
domestic  consort  for  her  reputation  as  a  ''  gweed  wirker,"  and  her 
ability  to  do  iield  and  other  outwork.  And  the  results  are  seldom 
satisfactory,  even  in  the  country,  and  become  actually  unbearable  in 
the  town  life  where  the  helpmeet  may  indeed  be  queen  and  termagant 
of  her  household.  But  her  rale  is  responsible  for  a  den  of  misery 
and  vice,  where  the  progeny  are  hatched  like  maggots  in  rotten 
meat,  to  die,  or  live  in  the  festering  mess,  and  in  turn  grow  up  and 
still  further  propagate  their  undesirable  species  to  swell  the  swelter 
of  slum  and  sorrow.  For  people  in  any  such  miserable  and  degrading 
conditions  the  bottle  is  the  one  and  only  source  of  consolation,  and 
the  ignorance  is  equal  to  their  own  which  condemns  withoat 
emancipating,  and  punishes  without  preventing,  the  causes  and 
the  compulsion. 

But  hope,  which  comes  to  all,  may  be  encouraged  by  observing 
the  evidence  of  mental  and  ethical  awakening.  True,  indeed,  any 
beneficial  changes  in  the  shires  are  still  largely  imperceptible  where 
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the  raral  damsel  retains  most  of  the  pecaliarites  ia  langoage  and 
temper  and  conduct  which  drive  men  to  the  dramshop ;  bat  in  the 
cities,  among  the  class  of  girls  who  have  received  some  eqnitable 
measure  of  education  and  social  trainingi  the  appearances  are 
very  much  otherwise.  And  everywhere  a  steady  improvement  is 
perceptible ;  educated  and  accomplished,  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  astonished  their  grandmothers,  the  city  maiden,  who  sharpens 
her  wits  by  competition  with  her  brotherp,  is  bright  and  cheerful, 
entertaining  and  intelligent ;  and  where  afforded  a  fair  chance  and 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  her  qualities,  she  is  cleverly 
adaptable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Her  domestic  virtues 
and  resources  are  generally  admirable,  and  discover  her  "  the  angel 
of  the  house,''  with  whom  an  equally  worthy  husband  will  be  happy, 
of  whom  any  man  may  be  proud.  And  it  is  matter  of  observation 
that  the  possessor  of  any  such  domestic  treasure  seldom  requires  the 
variety  of  the  tavern,  or  seeks  the  consolation  of  oblivion  to  abuse 
in  the  stupor  of  intoxication.  The  woman  who  hiis  occasion  to 
bemoan  the  burden  of  a  drunken  husband  might  be  convinced,  were 
ehe  amenable  to  reason,  that  her  own  tongue  and  temper  were  the 
breeders  of  subsequent  woe  and  tribulation.  And  even  in  this 
direction  there  are  grounds  for  hope  that  may  enliven  the  doleful 
apprehensions.  Enlightenment  must  permeate  even  the  lower  strata, 
although  unfortunately  the  education  and  the  development  of  the 
people  is  seldom  agitated  in  the  direction  of  great  results.  In 
Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  under  even  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  machinery  of  progress  moves  but  slowly  and 
mechanically,  albeit  with  much  noise  and  confusion,  and  where 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  are  not  always  favourably  situated  for  the 
acquisition  of  exact  thinking  and  refinement.  The  economy  of  the 
peasantry  is  fitly  characterised  by  the  proverbial  saying  that  ^'  what 
comes  in  at  the  door  generally  goes  out  by  the  chimney,"  and  the 
stupid  fallacies  of  thrift,  so  frequently  mistaken  for  the  science  of 
social  and  domestic  management,  are  preached  to  the  natives  with 
an  unctuous  solemnity  that  easily  imposes  upon  the  ignorant 
credulity  of  a  populace  never  particularly  acute  in  the  reasoning 
faculty  nor  conspicuously  aggressive  in  originality  of  thought  and 
action.  But  if  they  ever  expect  to  remote  the  besetting  shame  of 
dmnkenness  from  the  land,  they  will  have  to  bestir  their  intelligence 
and  leave  the  beaten  tracks  of  custom  and  dreary  disputation.  The 
welfare  of  man  and  the  progress  of  the  world  demand  the  dissemina- 
tion of  new  ideals  and  ideas,  with  the  cultivation  of  fresh  and 
vigorous  inspirations. 

And  the  aspirational  influences  are  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
the  dnll,  unedifying,  and  somewhat  pernicious  verbosities  of  the 
speculator  in  restriction  who,  himself,  is  restricted  to  an  advocacy  of 
the  discredited  shibbolethian    philosophy  of  mere   prohibition,  by 
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circumBtanceB  that  are  somewhat  Bospidons.  In  searching  for 
argpimentatiye  and  statistical  standing  gronnd,  the  sociologist  will 
encounter  questions  which  have  already  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  generations  of  reformers ;  and  altiiongh  not  yet  settled,  have 
been  considered  by  the  trained  intelligences  of  investigators  who 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities  for  moving  amidst  the  great 
communities.  In  choosing  and  shaping  the  materials  which  are 
essential  to  social  salvation,  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  true  pro- 
portions will  be  observed  in  the  relations  of  wesJth  and  population. 
It  is  truly  said  that  there  are  people  who  will  scornfully  condemn 
all  and  any  ameliorative  proposals  in  which  they  find  scmiethiDg 
different  from  what  they  expected,  or  find  what  clashes  with  previous 
notions.  But  a  very  ordinary  amoant  of  intelligence  and  reflection 
will  surely  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  who  approach,  with 
humanitarian  intentions,  the  prevailing  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  people,  must  be  prepared  for  pushing  the  advantage  in  any 
emergency.  All  reformative  principles,  to  be  efifective,  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  display  of  intelligence  and  informaliaD, 
and  shall  command  respect  by  sympathetically  sharing  the  wider 
aspirations  of  humanity  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  super- 
stracture  of  society  must  surely  be  refabrioated  on  a  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  necessity,  as  otherwise  the  emancipatory  endeavour 
will  be  foredoomed  to  failure ;  but  where  these  requisites  to  reform 
are  apparent  the  pioneer  may  advance,  to  gather  renewed  vigour  and 
fresh  materials  for  expansion,  through  the  fury  of  party  prejudices 
and  the  spite  of  misdirected  multitudes. 

In  any  prospective  disturbance  of  the  existing  methods  of 
licensing,  the  ridiculous  claim  of  compensation  shall  be  rejected 
because  the  necessity  is  absent  and  inadmissible.  Every  intelligent 
reformer  will  deprecate  the  suggestion  of  io justice  to  any  single 
individual  or  interest,  and  it  will  remain  for  the  apologists  of  cor- 
ruption to  show  that  their  avaricious  privileges  are  supreme  to  the 
redemption  and  well-being  of  the  community.  Indeed,  no  observant 
and  serious  sociologist  will  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  demand  of 
compensation  in  any  shape  for  the  further  aggrandisement  of  those 
who  have  already  fared  too  sumptuously  on  the  weakness  of  humanity 
by  the  perversion  of  political  power  and  privilege.  The  very  ides 
smacks  of  fraud,  and  were  the  people  thoroughly  alive  to  their 
interests,  the  parasites  who  plead  the  mischievous  as  iniquitous  pro- 
posal would  have  short  shrift  and  summary  execution.  It  is  a  plea 
for  the  payment  of  a  premium  on  corruption,  and  the  claim  that  this 
particular  traffic  should  be  specially  favoured  is  an  evidence  of 
debasing  influences^  and  the  arrogance  of  vested  interests,  that 
requires  some  particular  explanation.  There  is  no  possible  breach  of 
faith  nor  appropriation  of  private  possession  in  the  conversion  of  the 
traffic  from  private  to  public  control ;  and  the  present  poeaessor  ef 
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licence  and  property  shoald  be  perfectly  satisfied  tliat  the  stapid 
system  of  iicensing  monopoly  has  for  so  long  permitted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pecalation,  to  great  wealth,  on  hnman  degradation  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  weal  and  probity.  E7en  in  the  existing  terms 
of  holding,  there  is  really  no  vested'  interest  in  liceooes,  and  the 
pablicans  are  granted  the  privilege  on  well-defined  conditions.  Their 
existence  ia  excused  by  the  plea  of  public  convenience,  and  when 
public  necessity  demands  the  suppression  there  may  be  a  discovery 
that  any  matter  of  compensation  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity, and  shall  be  awarded  the  public  for  long  toleration  of  abuse 
and  legalised  robbery  by  the  wealthy  possessors  of  licensed  privi* 
leges  and  property.  And  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  trade  defence  associations  are  practically  unlimited. 
They  have  been  drawn  from  the  public  by  big  profits,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  inferior  commercial  article.  Indeed  water,  disguised 
by  the  admixture  of  powerful  chemicals,  has  been  the  unfailing 
€0urce  of  wealth  to  the  publican,  while  doing  irreparable  injury  to 
the  vital  functions  of  the  public,  and  there  can  be  no  sober  objection 
to  the  accusation  that  adulteration  and  the  substitution  of  inferior 
material  have  been  the  principal  factors  in  the  great  and  growing 
evils  of  drunkenness.  And  the  publican  now  demands  compensation 
for  being  prevented  from  enriching  himself,  at  the  public  expense 
and  pollution,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  a  commodity  that  streams 
from  the  water  cistern.  The  very  idea  is  ridiculous  and  impertinent. 
Because  the  bad  laws  of  the  country  permitted  the  ''Trade"  to 
awamp  the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  and  attain  the  dimensions  of 
a  dictator,  there  is  no  approximate  reason  why  the  present  and 
future  generations  shall  be  penalised  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  individuals  already  plethoric  with  pecula- 
tion and  public  plunder.  By  a  single  stroke  of  the  parliamentary 
pen  every  licence  can,  at  one  fell  swoop,  be  excised  of  its  value,  and 
the  claim  for  compensation  reduced  to  nothiuflf.  Kven  the  munici- 
palities have  it  in  their  power,  by  the  indiscriminate  creation  of 
•unlimited  licences,  to  give  a  death-blow  to  the  folly  of  compensation, 
and  are  in  possession  of  other  methods  by  which  the  arrogant 
•iniquity  can  be  subdued.  Better  than  all,  perhaps,  will  be  the  total 
abolition  of  the  pernicious  system  of  licensing  monopoly,  it  being 
4ixiomatic  of  commercialism  that  a  general  distribution  of  the 
opportunity  is  an  immediate  depreciation  of  the  asset  with  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  subdue  the  arrogance  and  render  the 
^concession  of  no  particular  value. 

MeantimCj  with  temperance  as,  indeed,  with  most  other  sections 
of  social  reformers,  the  great  desiderata  are  aggressive  combination 
4Uid  concerted  action.  If  those  seriously  engaged  in  securing  some 
•measnre  of  redress  would  give  an  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  situation,  the  results  might  enable  them 
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to  reconcile  tbeir  petty  differences  and  make  strennous  effort  to 
arrive  at  some  friendly  and  workable  understanding.  The  sappressicm 
of  drankcDness,  with  the  reclamation  of  sodety,  is  sofBoiently 
exciting  without  indnlgence  in  sectarian  qnarrel  and  personal 
recrimination.  Irrf concilables  there  always  will  be,  bnt  by  ignoring 
their  clamonr,  and  preventing  their  interference,  the  pioneers  of 
progress  and  protest  will  be  unhampered  by  their  professed  aseic- 
tance,  it  being  Eeemiogly  impossible  to  subdue  their  quarrelsome 
peculiarities.  It  may  be  that  all  are  fairly  honesty  but  it  is  certain 
that  all  are  not  equiJly  intelligent.  The  failures  of  the  past  should 
safeguard  and  secure  the  successes  of  the  future.  The  feeble  and 
barren  eSbrks  of  numerous  factiouaries  will  supply  the  argument  of 
the  power  and  iufluence  obtained  from  combination  of  forces  and 
concentration  of  energy.  The  time  is  opportune  for  a  great  and 
crushing  assault  on  the  sources  of  social  iniquity  and  national 
disaster.  But  the  spirit  of  discord  beats  his  brazen  wings  to  the 
confusion  of  reform,  and  with  the  black  shadow  of  corruption  still 
darkens  the  understanding  of  those  who  affect  the  regeneration  of 
society  with  the  rescue  of  sinking,  sodden,  humanity. 

The  contentions  amoug  agitators  are  pitiful  and  discouraging. 
It  is  regrettable  that  even  temperance  reformers  cannot  restrain 
their  assumptions  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  It  were  also  desir- 
able that  they  would  proceed  to  reduce  their  theories  to  the  actual 
realities  and  requirements  of  existing  conditions.  But  the  prophets, 
unfortunately,  are  seldom  amenable  to  the  restraints  of  reason  and 
experience,  nor  do  they  willingly  admit  the  trammels  of  environ- 
ment and  cQstom  which  restrain  the  anticipations  of  ordinary  indi- 
viduals.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  might  apprehend  the  futility  of 
any  further  inflation  of  the  antiquated  rhetoric,  and  acquire  an 
appreciation  of  the  modern  method  in  sociology,  which  is  universal 
in  character  and  international  in  application.  And,  indeed,  the 
practical  unsectarianism  of  the  movement  is  its  most  encouragiiig 
feature.  Many  minds  are  busy  with  proposals  that  are  to  amplify 
and  adorn  the  great  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  and  the 
discomfitare  of  injustice  and  misery  and  sin.  The  control  and  reform 
of  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  scope  of  propa- 
ganda, and  with  experiences  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
wider  sweep  of  sociological  emancipation  there  cannot  surely  fail 
to  be  some  revolutionary  awakening  in  the  land  which  has  beio 
delivered  as  a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  Even  the  present  generations 
may  witness  a  remarkable  revulsion  in  opinion  and  support  firom  an 
evil  monopoly  that  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  vital  problems  of 
this  and  other  times. 

James  Dowhin. 


I903' 


A  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
JOURNALISM. 


It  is  bat  a  little  while  ago  that  our  joarnaU  were  reiterating  dailj 
the  reqaeat  that  England  wonid  ^*  wake  up."  In  the  joarnaliatio 
world  the  striking  feature  of  the  hour  is  a  movement  which  looks  verj 
much  like  a  huge  development  of  the  gambling  mania.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  prize  competitions,  the  so-called  competitions  of  skill, 
which  have  swept  like  an  epidemic  through  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  daily  and  weekly  periodicals.  This  has  been  the  wakiag^ 
up,  and  the  only  perceptible  wakiog-up,  that  journalism  has  given 
any  striking  evidence  of. 

The  man  whose  literary,  or  scientific,  or  artistic  reputation  is 
firmly  established,  and  the  periodical  that,  by  long  and  sncceesf oi 
application  to  those  phases  of  society  and  philosophy  which  are  not 
ephemeral^  has  gained  the  firm  support  of  sober-minded  and  intel- 
ligent men  and  women,  may  view  this  new  or  re-invigorated  move- 
ment with  eqaanimity,  so  far  as  their  individual  success  is  concerned. 
It  can  have  no  terrors  for  them,  and  ofiers  no  direct  threats.  Bat 
for  the  straggler  in  journalism  the  movement  is  fraught  with  serious 
danfifer.  It  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  straggle.  The 
snccess  of  a  journal,  and  indirectly  of  its  contributors,  is  less  than 
ever  a  matter  of  superiority  of  information,  character,  and  morality ; 
it  now  depends  very  largely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  money  prises 
offered  and  the  open  character  of  the  competition,  or,  what  is  pras- 
ticftUy  the  same,  the  puerility  and  worthlessness  of  the  sweepstake 
or  lottery. 

Some  exception  may^  of  course,  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  words 
sweepstake  and  lottery.  These  are  our  terms.  No  joornal  woald 
style  its  own  competition  a  lottery  or  a  gambling  scheme.  The  odium 
of  a  bad  name  clings  much  more  tenaciously  sometimes  than  the 
odium  of  a  deed  which  is  worthy  of  a  bad  name,  but  by  some  means 
or  other  escapes  it.  So  the  periodicals  prefer  to  call  their  prise- 
schemes  competitions  of  skill,  puzzle  pages,  and  picture  competi- 
tions. Skill  and  chance  are  relative  terms,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
easy  to  define  them.  Prevision  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Those  elements  of  a  competition  which  may  be  clearly  foreseen  and 
provided  for  are  fair  tests  of  a  competitor's  skill  or  want  of  skill. 
Bat  those  which  cannot  be  foreseen  by  any  amount  of  effort  on  the 
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oompetitor'fl  part  are  elements  of  chance.  Now  e^en  in  a  bfcteiy 
e^er; thing  is  not  left  to  pare  chance.  Sitting  at  my  desk  driving  a 
pen,  no  chance  in  the  world  will  bring  me  a  prize  from  a  foreign 
lottery.  I  mast  go  oat  and  boj  a  ticket,  take  care  of  it,  watch  for 
the  results  of  the  drawing,  and  put  in  my  claim  either  personally  or 
by  deputy  ;  and  without  these  commonplace  acts  of  forethooght  and 
elementary  skill,  I  shall  receive  no  prize.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
working  for  a  month  collecting  and  collating  information  with  all 
the  industry  and  discretion  of  which  T  am  capable ;  after  writing  and 
revising  a  paper  based  upon  this  information  with  as  mnch  care  as 
possible ;  I  can  only  submit  that  paper  to  an  editor  with  partial 
confidence  in  its  being  accepted  by  him,  because  of  the  chance 
elements  which  enter  into  the  competition  for  acceptance.  He  may 
have  already  accepted  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  or  he  may  have 
just  commissioned  one ;  or,  again,  he  may  be  overstocked,  specially 
-or  generally.  And  in  a  score  of  ways  unforeseen  and  unknowable 
^accidents  may  prevent  the  acceptance  of  a  paper  which  is  intrinai- 
•cally  better  than  the  majority  of  those  which  the  editor  does  in  fact 
accept.  Though  all  these  accidents  may  in  the  years  to  come  be 
•^reducible  to  scientific  laws,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  they 
are  not  so  ;  and  so  far  as  I,  the  writer,  am  concerned,  they  are 
-elements  of  chance. 

If  elements  of  skill  aud  elements  of  chance  enter  into  all  compe- 
-  titions,  exception  cannot  be  taken  to  any  competition  on  the  grounds 
that  an  element  of  chance  runs  through  it.  But  when  an  andoe 
importance  is  attached  to  the  chance  elements,  a  competition  becomes 
at  once  reprehensible.  When  the  elements  of  chance  preponderate 
•  over  those  of  skill,  above  all  when  a  great  aud  factitious  valae  ia 
given  to  those  elements  of  chance,  then  it  is  that  they  become 
^obnoxious.  No  one  would  have  the  slightest  interest  in  knowing 
whether  one  number  or  another  were  drawn  from  a  revolving  drum, 
^were  it  not  that  the  result  is  one  which  is  effected  the  least  possible 
4)y  human  forethought,  and  the  utmost  possible  by  mere  chance, 
And  that  an  enormous  factitious  issue  hangs  upon  the  result. 
Whether  the  fly,  which  is  buzzing  about  my  head,  will  ultimately 
alight  on  one  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  or  another  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  at  all,  until  I  wager  with  a  friend  that  it  will  be 
some  particular  one ;  then  the  interest  mounts  with  the  pure  chance 
of  the  matter  and  the  amount  of  the  wager.  The  sum  at  issue  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  skill  or  forethought  involved  in 
obtaining  the  result.  And  this  is  precisely  the  reprehensible  featoro 
of  gambling.  A  turn  of  the  cards,  a  cast  of  the  dice  may  result  in 
greater  rewards  than  the  scientific,  or  artistic,  or  commercial  labours 
of  many  years. 

Now  this  characteristic  is  one  which  enters  very  largely  into 
the  guessing  competitions  which  are  so  great  a  feature  of  raeenit 
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joaroaliam.  The  prises  are  handsome  and  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the 
skill  involved.  The  sam  to  be  given  to  the  winner  of  some  of  these 
competitions  is  greater  than  the  salaries  of  many,  or  perhaps  most, 
town  clerks.  And  yet  the  competitions  are  so  simple  that  almost 
any  child  may  enter  them.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  no  man 
could  solve  all  the  pozzlep,  even  if  he  were  offered  a  thousand  pounds 
for  doing  so.  But  does  that  prove  that  the  competition  is  one  of 
skill  ?  Does  it  not  rather  prove  the  intervention  of  that  element  of 
chance,  in  the  shape  of  some  ambiguity,  which  militates  against  the 
clever  and  skilful  man  as  much  as  it  does  against  the  dull  or  un- 
skilled one,  and  helps  the  latter  as  much  as  it  does  the  former?  If 
^Ais  element  of  chance  were  strictly  eliminated,  and  the  competition 
were  drawn  up  upon  the  strict  lines  of  a  business  contract,  the  terms 
of  which  might  be  interpreted  and  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law, 
what  would  be  the  chances  of  success  for  the  competition  as  such,  and 
of  its  promoters  as  contracting  parties  ? 

Disguise  the  matter  with  such  names  as  we  will  or  can,  the  fact 
remains  well  in  view  that  the  success  of  these  competitions  arises 
from  the  desire  of  competitors  to  secure  handsome  prizes  at  little 
cost  in  time,  money,  or  trouble ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  the  handsomest  prizes  possible,  with  the  least  possible  cost  to 
themselves.  There  is  nothing  placed  before  them  which  they  may 
not  accomplish,  if  not  by  conscious  power,  at  least  by  a  happy  guess. 
Each  feels  that  his  chances  are  as  great  as  any  other  man's ;  and  it 
is  very  largely  the  feeling  that  luck  is  as  much  on  his  side  as  upon 
any  other  man  s  side,  that  draws  him  into  the  competition,  and  carries 
him  throngh  to  the  end. 

Now  thei*e  is  no  very  weighty  reason  why  these  competitions 
should  be  associated  with  journalism.  It  is  convenient,  no  doubt, 
that  the  picture  puzzles  should  appear  in  a  weekly  periodical,  and 
be  distributed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  agency ;  but  it  is 
not  strictly  necessary.  If  any  prospector  cared  to  issue  a  leaflet 
containing  only  the  puzzles  or  problems,  the  offer  of  prizes,  and  the 
rules  of  the  competition,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  could  sell 
it,  just  as  he  now  sells  the  periodical  containing  them.  The 
periodical  and  the  competition  constitute  an  association  no  more 
necessary,  and  scarcely  better,  than  the  pair  of  ornaments  and  the 
pound  of  tea  with  which  we  are  somewhat  familiar.  Just  as  the 
pair  of  ornaments  gives  the  tea- buyer  the  satisfaction  that  he  has 
something  substantial  to  show  for  his  money,  so  the  periodical  is 
OTidence  that  its  purchaser  has  not  entirely  thrown  his  money  away, 
though  he  may  really  have  bought  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
petition. Ostensibly  he  buys  his  household  journal,  but  he  is  fully 
aware  that  he  takes  with  it  his  ticket  of  admission  to  the  game  of 
akill  in  which  the  prizes  are  handsome,  and  the  equipment  of  skill, 
1^  comparison,  extremely  modest.     And  thus,  under  the  guise  of 
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literature,  this  competition  of  skill  finds  an  acceptance  and  a  vogoe 
which  it  would  not  always  find  in  its  own  right. 

Sach  an  association  of  prize-schemes  and  jonmalism,  however 
much  it  may  benefit  the  proprietors  and  staff  of  any  particolar 
periodical,  cannot  make  for  the  advancement  of  literatore,  science^ 
or  art,  or  the  improvement  of  national  character ;  and  it  cannot  bat 
prove  in  the  end  more  or  less  disastrous  to  journalists  and,  in  fact, 
all  intellectaal  workers.  Setting  up,  on  the  one  hand,  false  standards 
of  merit  in  periodicals,  it  must  tend  to  the  obscariog  and  pushing 
aside  of  what  is  really  best  in  jonmalistic  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
introducing  an  artificial  and  fatuous  system  of  awarding  large  prizes 
for  comparatively  small  efforts,  its  tendency  is  to  produce  a  comma- 
nity  of  fretful  prize-hunters  instead  of  a  community  of  hard  workers 
and  deep  thinkers.  The  race  is  not,  as  natare  would  have  it^  to 
the  swif  r,  but  to  some  one  whose  qualifications  are,  we  know  not 
what. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  epidemic  of  prize  schemes  has 
placed  a  severe  strain  upon  those  middle-class  and  lower  periodicals 
which  have  not  had  prize  schemes  of  their  own.  Some  may,  indeed, 
have  succumbed  to  the  keenness  of  the  competition,  while  many,  no 
doubt,  have  felt  the  need  of  increasing  economy  in  all  departments. 
Of  periodicals  there  is,  if  anything,  too  great  a  wealth,  and  that 
some  should  drop  out  of  the  race  is  not  a  great  calamity  to  any  one 
but  their  proprietors,  staff,  and  contributors.  But  that  a  jonna) 
which  struggles  to  live  by  pure  literature,  scieuce,  religion,  or  art 
should  be  indirectly  annihilated  by  the  pressore  of  prize  schemes 
which  are  entirely  commercial  is  an  immediate  loss  to  the  intellectual 
worker  or  intelligent  reader,  and  in  a  remoter  degree  to  the  com- 
munity, as  an  extinguished  educational  and  refining  inflnence.  Nor 
is  this  loss  one  that  only  begins  with  the  extinction  of  the  periodical. 
Long  before  that  is  brought  about  the  reader  may  observe  many 
slight  fallings  off  in  the  character  and  execution  of  the  periodical ; 
while  for  the  contributor  to  its  pages  there  is  a  lower  scale  of  pay,  a 
less  frequent  acceptance  of  manuscripts,  or  a  blank  refusal  of  eveiy- 
thing  until  accumulated  stocks  of  material  are  worked  off — the  last 
being  little  more  than  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  competition  by  a 
depletion  which  foreshadows  difiSculties  and  disaster,  if  the  stroggle 
should  be  longer  than  is  anticipated. 

Many  of  the  prize-scheme  journals  are  made  up,  upon  their 
literary  side,  of  a  number  of  unauthoritative  anonymous  articles. 
No  great  order  of  merit  or  charm  is  required  in  these,  but  a  certain 
catchy  plausibility  and  up-to-date  smartness.  They  are  rarely 
required  to  be  anything  more  than  mental  relaxations,  and  they 
must  neither  call  for  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  btain  while  it 
reads,  nor  pester  it  with  troublesome  questions  when  the  perusal  is 
over.     Their  great  merit,  the  merit  that  seems  to  be  required  by 
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editor  and  reader  alike,  is  that  they  are  ephemeral.  They  are 
made  to  be  skimmed  and  forgotten ;  to  give  the  pleasnre  and  exercise 
of  readings  withont  the  trooble  of  thinking  or  remembering.  They 
are  paid  for,  and  in  some  cases  well  paid  for.  Possibly  there  are  casual 
oontribntors  who  are  making  comfortable  incomes  in  this  way.  But 
is  that  the  finality  of  literary  labours  ?  What  is  the  value  of  their 
name  in  the  literary  and  intellectual  world  when  they  have  con- 
tributed even  hundreds  of  these  anonymous  articles  to  popular 
journalism  ?  What,  taking  a  lower  standpoint,  is  their  security  of 
tenure  if  they  should  ask  for  higher  remuneratioui  or,  in  some  other 
way,  try  to  enlarge  the  limitations  under  which  they  worki^  The 
public  knows  nothing  of  them  by  name,  and  will  not  miss  them  if 
they  disappear.  The  editor  has  hundreds  of  other  contributors  or 
would-be  contributors  pressing  on  to  take  their  places.  The  prize 
scheme  assures  the  success  of  his  periodical  almost  irrespective  of  its 
literary  contents.  What  single  contributor,  what  single  score  or 
hundred  of  his  contributors  shall  trammel  his  journalistic  footsteps  ? 
His  prize  schemes  and  his  successful  business  management  have 
made  them  ;  if  they  are  dissatisfied,  let  them  carry  their  wares  else- 
where. And  when  the  anonymous  contribntor  does  so,  he  probably 
finds  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  destroy  that  literary  and  in- 
tellectual judgment  by  which  he  hopes  to  live  and  effect  some  good. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  fate  which  may  overtake  the 
contribntor  of  unsigned  articles  to  any  class  of  periodical.  ThiSj 
however,  is  only  partially  true.  The  writer  who,  finding  he  has  the 
ear  of  an  intelligent  editor  and  an  intelligent  body  of  readers, 
develops  his  talents  and  his  acquisitions  to  their  fullest  extent, 
acquires  an  individoal  character  or  a  special  knowledge,  which  is 
impressed  upon  his  work,  and  is  quite  recognisable,  as  meritorious  at 
least,  without  the  association  of  his  name.  Though  an  editor  may 
have  withheld  such  a  contributor's  name  from  the  public,  he  is  not 
entirely  unfettered  on  that  account.  If  he  decline  any  further 
contributions  from  that  writer,  he  may  not  be  able  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute.  In  a  well-defined  case  such  an  editor  is  little  more 
than  an  agent  coming  between  the  public  and  a  writer  whose  literary 
character  is  none  the  lees  real  to  his  readers  because  he  is  not 
personally  known  to  them.  Were  it  otherwise  the  leader-writers  of 
the  greatest  London  dailies  might  be  dismissed  in  the  same  ofiT-hand 
way  that  a  clerk  is  dismissed.  The  diflBculty  of  finding  a  capable 
substitute  is  not  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  public  does  not  know 
who  is  being  asked  to  retire,  and  who  is  being  asked  to  take  his 
place. 

Bnt  in  the  case  of  the  ephemeral  work  which  is  associated  with 
lower  journalism,  these  conditions  scarcely  hold.  It  is  not  intelligence, 
or  experience,  or  literary  style  which  are  there  so  much  in  requisition 
M  novelty  and  sensationalism,  which  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  variety 
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of  contribators  rather  than  a  high  class  of  them.  Ephemeral  readers 
seek  ephemeral  articles,  and  unnamed  contribators  snpply  them  in 
increasing  abundance.  To  this  normal  activity,  great  enough  of  its 
kind,  there  is  added  the  momentum  oE  a  guessing  competition  or  a 
skill  competition,  giving  a  factitious  vigour  to  this  kind  of  journalism. 
There  is  a  great  semblance  of  an  energetic  "  wakbg  up  "  ;  but  the 
thoughtful  man,  before  he  joins  in  the  general  acclamation,  pauees 
to  ask  himself  whether  it  is  a  new  creation  of  intellectual  life,  or 
merely  an  abstraction  from  higher  forms  of  it  to  lower  ones. 

The  evil  effects  of  thin  movement  upon  journalists  and  occa- 
sional contributors  to  periodical  literature  will  be  as  nothing, 
however,  compared  with  its  effects  upon  the  reading  public.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  often  enough  now,  in  a  rather  Pharisaical 
manner,  that  cheap  education  and  free  education  have  taught  every 
one  to  read.  But  of  all  the  lamentable  examples  of  wasted  and 
wasting  opportunities  none  is  greater  than  that  which  is  tx)  be  seen 
everywhere  of  people  in  possession  of  a  power  which,  if  rightly  used, 
would  open  for  them  every  store  of  acquired  knowledge,  using  it 
only  for  the  wbiling  away  of  an  otherwise  wearisome  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Given  a  clever,  energetic,  and  painstaking  man  on  the 
one  ham],  and  the  world  of  letters  as  it  now  is  on  the  other,  and 
can  we  say  that  there  is  any  realm  of  knowledge  which  he  may  not 
explore  ?  And  yet  how  few  use  their  ability  to  read  as  a  means 
of  unlockiug  the  treasures  of  history  and  thought ;  who  consciously 
pursue  day  after  day  the  search  for  knowledge  which  earlier  workers 
may  impart,  and  so  equip  themselves  to  discover  something  for 
themselves.  This  is  the  supreme  test  of  ability.  All  workers  with 
sincere  and  high  ideals,  however  humble  the  sphere  of  their  labours 
may  be,  have  this  in  view,  to  discover  or  to  perfect  a  discovery,  to 
interpret  or  to  perfect  an  interpretation.  To  this  end  there  are  no 
means  so  univereally  useful  as  the  reading  of  books  in  a  right  way. 
Nor  is  the  right  way  difficult  to  define.  They  should  be  read  for 
evidence  and  inspiration,  to  provide  material  and  force  for  new  brain 
effort.  As  a  healthy  diet  for  the  body  produces  muscle  and  bone  on 
the  one  hand  and  physical  energy  on  the  other,  so  healthy  reading 
should  result  in  the  acquisition  of  new  facts  or  fancies  and  neir 
intellectual  energy.  And  as  a  poor  or  unsuitable  diet  for  the  body 
results  in  physical  fiabbiness  and  Idleness,  so  does  a  poor  and  unsuit- 
able diet  for  the  brain  result  in  puerility  of  thought  ani  a  disincli- 
nation to  put  the  brain  to  any  effort. 

If  we  make,  as  I  think  we  legitimately  may,  these  differences  of 
result  the  test  of  the  value  of  our  reading,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  considerable  effort,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
devoted  to  very  profitless  reading.  Tons  of  ephemeral  literature 
have  been  dispersed  through  the  country  to  millions  of  readers,  and 
they  are  little  better  informed  for  it  all.     The  taste  of  the  public  is 
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probably  lower  in  some  respects,  than  it  was  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago.  Editors  have  lamented  to  me  *'  this  decadence  in  taste."  It 
is  not  an  nnosaal  experience  for  writers  to  have  papers  declined 
because  they  are  '^  too  informative."  Everywhere,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  reviews,  the  length  of  a  manuscript  is  a  matter  of  snpreme 
importance.  If  a  man  cannot  say  all  he  has  to  say  without  exceed- 
ing fifteen  hundred  words,  there  is  no  popular  success  for  him  except 
in  the  realms  of  fiction.  Our  pace  in  the  race  for  national  supremacy 
and  individual  success  is  such  that  we  have  no  time  to  read  anything 
longer  than  one  thousand  words  or  so,  and,  speaking  gener^y,  no 
time  to  be  informed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  urge  in  excuse 
of  this  the  exigencies  of  our  work.  Later  on  the  plea  is  changed ; 
we  are  spent  with  our  day's  work,  and  need  relaxation,  which,  if  we 
turn  to  literature  at  all  for  it,  we  too  often  find  in  a  flimsy  sensa- 
tional yellow-backed  novel  or  a  sheet  of  time-worn  jokelets. 

Is  not  our  talk  of  *'  waking  up  "  something  of  a  mockery  ?  Taking 
all  ranks,  are  we  any  mightier  as  workers  than  our  ancestors  of  the 
'thirties  were  ?  They  worked  long  and  seriously,  albeit  slowly  and 
perhaps,  from  our  point  of  view,  sleepily.  We  are  spasmodic.  We 
make  a  vaunt  of  crowding  all  into  one  hour  of  glorious  life.  Never 
did  men  work  at  such  pressure  as  we  do ;  never,  perhaps  did  they 
waste  so  much  time  upon  idle  frivolities  as  we  do.  The  enormona 
crowds  which  throng  the  cricket  and  football  fields  as  spectators  are 
not  drawn  there  by  their  superabundant  physical  energies.  The 
millions  of  readers  of  our  cheap  novels  and  journals  are  not  primarily 
inspired  by  a  desire  for  knowledge.  The  thousands  who  compete  in 
all  manner  of  competitions  where  the  prizes  are  large  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  chance  great  are  scarcely  actuated  by  any  thought  of  the 
mentil  and  moral  discipline  which  ought  to  be  gained  by  partaking 
in  a  well-designed  mental  contest.  The  inspiring  motives  in  all  these 
cases  are  rather  the  love  of  excitement  and  change,  and  the  greed 
of  gain,  if  it  be  only  a  point  in  an  organised  competition.  Some- 
thing of  the  gambling  mania  runs  through  everything.  The  universal 
desideratum  is  a  short  spasmodic  effort  with  a  definite  issue,  which 
may  be  recorded  as  part  of  a  score,  to  be  subsequently  added  up  in 
competition  for  a  prize. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  its  creative  and  reforming  energy,  dis- 
played upon  large  lines.  The  national  integrity,  seriously  threatened 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  maintained,  and  the  foremost  position 
among  nations  thoroughly  secured.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished ; 
the  penal  code  was  extensively  mitigated;  the  com  laws  were 
annulled;  religious  disabilities  were  removed;  and  Reform  Billa 
were  passed.  The  era  of  steam  was  opened  ;  railroads  were  con- 
structed; Transatlantic  steam  navigation  was  accomplished;  and 
the  penny  post  established.     There  were  many  minor  creations,  snob 
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as  the  police  Bystem,  mechanics'  institates,  and  yarions  educational 
and  religions  schemes.  These  reforms,  taken  together,  are  evidence 
of  a  recuperative  and  reforming  energy  on  broad  lines,  and  imply  that 
the  nation  was  endowed  with  ample  energy  of  hand,  brain,  and 
character  to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect.  For 
these  were,  in  most  cases,  national  movements  forced  through  the 
Legislature  by  the  vigour  of  popular  support.  We  hear  little  of 
appeals  that  England  should  wake  up,  but  we  see  sufficient  interest 
taken  in  matters  of  national  importance  to  effect  many  great  and 
sterling  improvements  without  undue  fuss  and  fret.  It  was  an  age 
of  endless  discussion,  but  withal  of  sterling  accomplishments,  which, 
taking  into  account  its  opportunities,  will  in  the  roll  of  ages  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  this  present  time  of  fierce,  fretful  work,  of 
sportful  and  sensuous  relaxations,  and  of  intellectual  snippets. 

W.  A    Atkinsox. 


1903. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE   IN  THE   EARLY 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


For  more  tban  six  hundred  years  two  classes  of  writers  have 
rendered  valoable  service  towards  the  emancipation  of  women,  viz., 
those  who  compiled  biographical  dictionaries  of  illastrious  women, 
and  those  who  wrote  philosophical  and  argumentative  treatises 
dealing  with  the  injustices  which  the  sex  suffered.  They  attacked 
the  cherished  fallacy  of  women's  inferiority,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
gratefully  remembered.  The  philosophers  owed  much  to  the 
biographers,  and  drew  largely  from  the  rich  stores  which  the  latter 
had  gathered  together.  The  first  biographer  was  Bocaccio,  who 
regarded  his  work  as  a  repentant  contribution  for  previous  licentious 
writings.  The  first  elaborate  treatise  (consisting  of  ten  books)  came 
direct  from  the  chivalrous  heart  and  superb  brain  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa  von  Nettesheim.  Thus,  down  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
philosophy  and  biography,  aided  by  an  occasional  glory  gained  by 
some  martyr  woman,  were  almost  the  sole  helps  by  which  the  cause 
of  woman  progressed. 

In  previous  articles  in  this  magazine  this  history  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  period 
few  women  showed  independence  of  thought  or  literary  tendencies. 
The  few  who  did  were  libelled  and  ridiculed.  There  was  much  mock 
gallantry  between  the  Eexes,  but  little  true  comradeship.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  poetry  was  supposed  to  have  been  reached  by 
imaginary  Strephons  addressing  artificial  jingles  to  imaginary 
Amandas  and  Cbloes.  The  women  of  the  upper  classes  laid  them- 
selves open  to  just  contempt  by  the  absorbing  interest  which  they 
took  in  dress,  cards,  and  flirtations.  Those  of  the  humbler  classes 
were  necessarily  absorbed  in  housewifery  duties,  the  home  then 
being  the  manufactory  for  nearly  all  domestic  needs,  and  the  house- 
wife the  manufacturer.  The  world  was,  however,  on  the  eve  of  those 
two  great  human  convulsions,  the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
and  those  events,  directly  and  individually,  lent  considerable  aid  to 
the  cause  of  womanhood.  In  her  essay  on  Women  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Margaret  Fuller  says  of  the  French  Bevolution:  ''That 
etrangely  disguised  angel  bore  witness  in  favour  of  women,  but 
interpreted  her  claims  no  less  ignorantly  than  those  of  men.  The 
title  it  gave  her  of  '  Citoyenne  '  was  that  of  an  equality  not  unim- 
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portant  to  ber."  Three  valnable  pleas  for  jastice  to  womanhood 
were  nndoubtedly  the  outcome  of  the  Bevolation^  viz.,  Condorcet's 
essay,  Sur  X admission  des  femmes  au  droit  de  Citi,  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft^s  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woinen^  and  Count  Sugar's 
Wonienf  tlieir  Condition  and  Influence  in  Society.  Only  a  brief  sketch 
can  now  be  given  of  these  three  important  works,  for  this  essay  has 
also  to  notice  the  most  valuable  literary  contributions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  on  this  subject,  up  to  the  time  when  the  ever-to-be- 
revered  John  Stuart  Mill  brought  forward  his  famous  amendment  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  to  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Some  years  before  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  Vindication  appeared, 
the  Marquis  Condorcet  published  his  Sur  V admission  des  femmes  au 
droit  de  Citi}  With  admirably  condensed  reasoning  he  argued  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  women  to 
debar  them  from  citizenship,  but  custom  had  familiarised  mankind 
with  the  violation  of  natural  rights.  Either  no  individaal  of  the 
human  species  had  any  rights,  or  all  ought  to  have  the  same.  It  was 
sufficient  that  as  opportunities  had  arisen,  neither  in  courage  nor  in 
strength  had  women  been  found  wanting.  The  law  had  not  allowed 
the  same  things  to  be  of  the  same  value  to  them  as  to  men,  bot  the 
existence  of  one  injustice  could  not  be  accepted  as  the  reason  for 
committing  another,  nor  was  it  any  argument  that  thoee  deprived 
might  be  ignorant  of  the  injustice  done  them.  Women  had  shown 
that  they  possessed  the  virtues  of  citizens.  Neither  ignorance  of 
general  afiairs  nor  marital  subjection  should  disqualify  them  from 
citizen  rights.  If  they  had  not  the  reason  and  experience  of  men, 
they  were  governed  by  an  equally  valuable  experience  of  their  own. 
He  was  convinced  that  women  possessed  political  acumen,  and  that 
'^  Mistress  Macauley  "  (the  then  living  English  Republican  hiatoriao) 
would  have  expressed  her  opinion  better  than  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  nation.  ''  I  now  demand,"  said  the  Marquis, 
''  thst  opponents  should  condescend  to  refute  these  propositions  by 
other  methods  than  by  pleasantries  and  declamations;  above  all,  that 
they  should  show  me  any  nataral  difference  between  men  and  women 
which  may  legitimately  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  deprivation  of 
a  right."  These  advanced  arguments  have  barely  found  acceptance 
even  in  this  generation.  It  is  touching  to  remember  that  when 
Condorcet  was  being  hunted  to  death  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
Revolution,  some  unknown  woman  claimed  "  in  the  name  of 
humanity"  the  right  to  shelter  him.  This  request  Condorcet  as 
magnanimously  refused,  preferring  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  and 
escape  the  guillotine. 

The  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women  was  published  in  1792. 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  moved  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  political 
activity.     She  was  in  touch  with  the  ardent  souls  of  the  Americao 
*  Translated  by  Dr.  Alice  Vickeiy.    1893. 
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«nd  French  BeFoIations,  and  she  was  natarally  endowed  with  the 
heart  and  brain  of  a  reformer.  Folitical  Justice^  soon  to  be 
cryataliaed  by  Godwin  in  book  form,  was  supposed  to  be  the  panacea 
for  social  wrongs.  It  was  the  era  of  the  Bights  of  Man,  and  there- 
fore the  more  easy  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Bights  of  Women. 
The  Vindication  is  so  well  known  and  so  easily  obtainable  that  in 
the  limited  space  at  command  the  cause  of  women  will  be  better 
served  by  dwelling  more  on  the  lovable  character  of  the  author  than 
on  the  work  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mary  was  in 
entire  ignorance  of  Condorcet's  essay,  or  of  that  of  Miss  Scott, 
published  in  1774  by  her  own  publisher  and  friend,  Joseph  Johnson. 
She  also  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  petition  '*  signed  by  many 
women  "  and  addressed  to  the  king  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
Bevolntion,  requesting  that  women  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  that  the  suffrage  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  they 
receive  power  to  elect  representatives  from  their  own  number.  But 
whether  or  no,  the  Vindication  has  remained  from  that  day  to  this 
one  of  the  best  accepted  contributions  to  the  woman's  question. 
Into  it  the  experiences  of  her  own  soul  and  strenuous  life  are 
burned.  She  had  felt  the  need  for  women  to  have  justice  and  the 
need  for  them  to  be  strong,  for  the  men  of  her  own  family,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  dear  friend  Fanny  Blood,  were  sad  examples  of 
masculine  weakness.  Mary  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  family 
claims,  and  at  her  first  interview  with  Fanny  Blood  her  heart  went 
out  to  the  young  girl  in  an  everlasting  friendship,  because  she  saw 
in  her  great  mental  and  moral  powers,  enhanced  by  physical  beauty, 
all  ungrudgingly  given  to  homely  domestic  duties — duties  which 
fairly  belonged  to  others,  but  which  Fanny  was  too  noble  to  see  left 
ondone. 

After  Mary's  brief  union  with  Grodwin  he,  in  his  solitary  widow- 
hood, was  anxious  that  the  world  should  realise  the  essentially 
womanly  character  of  the  wife  he  had  lost.  She  was,  he  says, 
''a  female  Werther,"  with  sensibility  as  exquisite  as  delicious. 
"  Her  mind  was  of  too  fine  a  texture  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes 
of  earthly  affairs."  This  may  be  true  of  herself;  we  know  she 
suffered  as  only  such  finely  strung  natures  can  suffer ;  but  for 
others  she  could  be  and  was  strong.  In  her  sympathetic  nature 
deep  pity  was  joined  with  the  ability  to  help  and  defend  those 
who  needed  help,  both  within  and  outside  her  own  family.  To 
MgBin  take  Grodwin's  testimony,  which  is  confirmed  from  other 
sources.  **  For  ten  long  years  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  benefit  of  others."  What  a 
tribute  to  the  disinterestedness  of  her  nature.  How  few  can  claim 
such  self-effacement!  Ten  long  years  given  to  others  out  of  a 
brief  strenuous  life  of  thirty-eight  years !  Furthermore  he  says  : 
She    was  a  worshipper    of   domestic    life  and  possessed   in   an 
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nnparalleled  degree  the  art  of  oommnnicating  happiness."  Leti^ 
sever  be  forgotten  that  this  advocate  of  women's  rights  possessed  the 
heaven-bom  gift  of  oommanioating  happiness.  "  Little  kindnessss 
would  earn  from  her  a  sort  of  infantile  yet  dignified  endearment."' 
She  was  a  firm  believer  in  afiisction,  and  would  have  disputed  Sir  W. 
Raleigh's  contention  that  '^  afiection  is  not  perfect  love."  Many  sen- 
tences, one  in  particular,  in  her  letters  to  the  fickle  Imlay,  show  that 
this  idea  permeated  every  fibre  of  her  being.  ^'  I  like  the  word 
affection,  it  signifies  something  habitual."  Mary  Wollstonecraft  oould 
not  be  other  than  earnest,  loving,  and  true,  both  to  those  nearest 
her  and  to  the  world.  She  was  typical  of  many  women  who^ 
though  maligned  by  outsiders  as  members  of  the  ^*  flbrieking  sister* 
hood/'  have  yet  proved  themselves  to  possess  the  very  salt  of  love 
to  numbers,  especially  the  women  "members,  of  their  own  honseholdf. 
By  her  acts  more,  if  possible,  than  by  the  Viftdieation  Mary  proved 
her  love  for  womankind. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Count  S6gur  published  his 
essay,  Women,  their  Condition  and  Influence  on  Society.     The  Count 
argued  that  the  eoul  of  the  woman  was  the  necessary  oomplement  of 
the  soul  of  the  man.     That  humanity  oould  never  hope  for  the  best 
results    until    both  sexes  were  equally  studied   and    represented. 
Difierent  they  might  be,  but  only  by  equality  oould  a  just  oompen* 
sation  be  obtained.     He  '^  could  pity  that  frigidity  of  sonl  whicfa 
could  read  without  interest  the  history  of  a  sex  which  had  created 
felicity  in  all  ages,  and  which,  being  possessed  of  an  intuitive  power 
akin  to  the  supernatural,  had  instinctively  led  mankind  to  the  perfec- 
tion it  had  attained."     In  the  early  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
the  human  race  was  largely  indebted  to  women  for  civilisation,  and 
this  had  secured    for  them  high  positions  in  Africa  and  £aro|M^ 
especially  among  the  Egyptian  and  Scandinavian  races.  Bat  nowhere 
is   Count  S6gur  more  felicitous  than  when  elaborating  the  effisots  of 
chivalry  on  the  charaster  and  genius  of  women.  ''  Daring  a  hundred 
years  Europe  sounded  alternately  with  the  warlike  achievements  of 
heroes  and  with  those  of  women  illustrious  for  the  bravery  and 
splendour  of  their  doings."     He  points  out  how  of  necessity  men 
and  women  follow  and  imitate  each  other,  and  that  it  was  natural 
that  women,  having  long  extolled  courage,  should  imitate  it.    Hence 
the  array  of  illustrious  martial  and  governing  women  which  arose 
during  the  decay  of  chivalry  and  the  rise  of  the  Benaissanoe.     '^b 
the  decline  of  chivalry  both  sexes  had  much  to  reproach  themselfss 
with,  and  ultimately  for  women  nothing  remained  but  the  sdcoees 
and  literature.  These  they  seized,  and  by  them  attained  a  temportry 
lustre.    Women  of  high  rank  harangued  Popes  and  Kings.     Frasee 
and  Italy  were  the  chief  scenes  of  their  triumphs."     The  Count  at 
first   hesitates  to  say  whether  the  confidence  with  which  .wofDes 
assume  high  stations  is  due  to  '^  self-love  "  or  to  an  innate conecioQf- 
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ness  of  power,  bat  later  on  he^  throws  away  all  doobt  and  admits 
that  they  fill  high  positions  with  ease  and  ability,  and  when  needed 
skilfully  hold  the  reins  of  government.  Coming  down  to  the  period 
of  the  French  Bevolotion,  he  says  :  "  If  the  condnct  of  the  women  at 
the  beginning  of  onr  ovirn  straggle  was  reprehensible,  how  magnani- 
moQS  did  it  become  at  the  time  of  actaal  danger.  Never  did  the 
Bex  acqoire  greater  glory  than  when,  saddenly  starting  from  the  lap 
of  pleasure,  they,  without  relinquishing  their  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness, displayed  a  fortitude  which  history  will  applaud."  He  notes 
that  women  possess  a  secret  store  of  mental  energy  which,  ''  withoat 
habitually  showing  itself,  appears  to  be  a  precious  flame,  reserved, 
unseen,  till  the  very  moment  of  a  sudden  and  brilliant  explosion.'* 
Later  on  he  postulates  a  sweeping  assertion,  which  will  be  farther 
dealt  with  at  the  close  of  this  essay,  viz.,  that  "  on  every  eide  men 
are  creating  miseries,  on  every  side  women  are  endeavouring  to 
alleviate  and  relieve  them." 

Five  years  later,  in  1803,  Count  Sugar's  work  was  translated  into 
English,  and  in  the  same  year  Mary  Hayes  published  her  Rmale 
Biography.  Mies  Hayes  was  a  friend  of  Mary  WoUatonecraft,  and 
tended  the  latter  during  her  fatal  illness.  Some  of  the  memoirs 
which  she  gives  are  most  interesting,  notably  those  of  Juana  Ine& 
de  la  Crux,  or  Cruz,  Modesta  Pozzio,  and  Helena  Lucrezia  Cornaro, 
born  in  1646,  of  whom  Kings  ordered  Cardinals  to  make  reports  of 
the  truth  of  her  learning.  She  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Bome,  where  the  title  of  ^*  humble"  was  given  her,  and  at  Padaa 
she  received  that  of  ''  unalterable."  A  description  of  her  funeral 
procession,  performed  with  great  pomp,  was  published  in  Paris  in. 
1686,  and  dedicated  to  the  Venetian  Republic.  Juana  Inez  de  la 
Cruz  was  of  Spanish  extraction,  born  in  America.  Her  brilliant 
talents  attracted  great  notice,  and  her  patrons,  filled  with  admiration,, 
invited  forty  learned  men  to  investigate  her  acquirements.  She 
acquitted  herself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  judges.  Eventually^ 
she  became  a  nun.  The  following  is  a  translation  by  Miss  Hsyes  of 
the  first  verse  of  one  of  her  poems  : 

'*  Weak  man  who  without  reason  aims 
To  load  poor  woman  with  abuse ; 
Not  seeing  that  yourselves  produce 
The  very  evils  that  you  blame.'* 

The  translation  is  doubtless  very  poor,  but  in  passing  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  metre  is  that  afterwards  made  famous  by  Tennyson 
in  In  Mcmoriamj  and  generally  supposed  to  have  originated  with  him, 
but  though  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  eighteenth  century^  it 
was  certainly  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

Modesta  Pozzio,  born  in  Venice  in  1555,  published  a  prize  oom- 
poaition  in  which  she  advocated  sex  equality.     Her  husband  erected 
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a  noble  monument  to  her  memory,  and  her  daughter  wrote  a  prefaoe 
to  her  works.  Miss  Hayes  also  gives  full  and  interesting  details  of 
many  illustrious  and  learned  Englishwomen. 

In  1824  James  Mill,  the  utilitarian  philosopher,  pubUshed  an 
article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  on  *'  Gk>yemment,"  in  whidi 
he  contended  that  *^  all  those  individuals  whose  interests  are  indoded 
in  those  of  other  individuals  may  be  struck  off  the  electoral  rolL  .  •  • 
In  this  light  women  may  be  regarded,  the  interest  of  almost  all  of 
whom  is  involved  in  that  of  their  fathers  and  husbands."  This  con- 
tention was  challenged  by  Mr.  William  Thompson,  also  an  TJtilitariao, 
who  pointed  out  to  James  Mill  that  almost  all  did  not  indnde  all 
women,  and  that  therefore  some  women  ought  to  be  enfranchised. 
Thompson,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  getting  Mill  to  alter  the 
offending  paragraph,  and  he,  therefore,  in  1825,  in  conjunction  with 
Mrs.  Wheeler  (presumably  the  mother  of  Bosina,  Lady  Lytton),  pub- 
lished a  substantial  volume  entitled  An  Appeal  of  one  half  of  the  Human 
•  JRace,  Wom^n^  against  the  pretensions  of  the  other  half  Men,to  retain  them 
in  PolUicalyand  thence  in  Civil  and  Domestic, Slavertf.  Tbe  preface  ooii- 
sists  of  an  introductory  letter  to  Mrs.  Wheeler,  to  acknowledge  thst 
her  sentiments  had  inspired  the  work.  He  was  simply  her  inter- 
preter and  scribe.  Some  of  the  pages  were  entirely  from  her  pen, 
the  rest  being  their  joint  production.  Thompson  says  that  Mrs. 
Wheeler  *'  was  a  writer  under  feigned  names  to  such  periodicals  of 
the  day  as  would  tolerate  such  a  theme."  '^  The  present  work  wis 
4iie  joint  protest  of  at  least  one  woman  and  one  man  against  doctrines 
which  disgraced  the  principles  of  utility."  It  was  doubly  sore  to 
William  Thompson  that  he  should  have  to  combat  the  theories  of 
one  of  his  own  school. 

The  appeal  is  an  exhaustive  and  unanswerable  argument  in  &voiir 
of  equality.  No  man  is  in  need  so  much  of  political  rights  sb 
women."  Their  exclusion  from  such  rights  proceeded  from  ^'  want 
of  sympathy."  Dissimilarity  of  organisation  was  used  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  oppression.  The  chief  use  for  which  political  rights  wen 
valuable  was  to  obtain  civil  and  domestic  rights,  and  the  seonrity  of 
person  and  property.  They  were  also  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  the 
most  efficient  means  of  improving  the  intellectual  and  sodal  statos. 
Passing  on  to  marriage,  the  writers  argued  that  the  restraints  and 
punishments  often  meted  out  in  that  state  ^'  were  horribly  unequal" 
There  was  no  justice  in  a  position  in  which  *'  for  the  mere  faooltj 
of  eating,  living,  and  breathing,  in  whatever  degree  of  oomfbrt  their 
husbands  thought  fit,  women  were  reduced  to  domestic  slaveiy, 
without  will  of  their  own  otherwise  than  as  permitted  fay  their 
husbands."  "Domestic  despotism  corrupted  the  morals  of  men."* 
"  Strength  was  no  title  to  supei^or  happiness,"  but  ^'  the  effect  of 
happiness  on  men  was  not  the  question  but  that  of  happiness  for 
women."    Man's  organisation  gave  him  advantages  over  women  even 
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in  free  oompetition.  To  these  natural  advantages  no  restraints 
should  be  added.  In  point  of  independence  arising  from  wealth 
women  were  great  losers.  Against  absolute  starvation,  desertion, 
or  yiolenoe  threatening  life,  alone  the  law  protected  women  in 
marriage.  *'  Women's  physical  tendency  to  domesticity  required  the 
oheck  of  political  rights."  ^^  Men  cannot  be  just  to  each  other  until 
they  are  just  to  women."  Community  of  property  (in  marriage) 
would  mean  community  of  interests.  Such  in  brief  are  the  main 
arguments  in  this  volume  of  many  pages — ^given  with  great  eameet- 
nees  and  replete  with  matured  thought ;  working  up  to  the  utili- 
tarian ideal  that  social  happiness  oould  be  built  on  political  justice. 
The  suppressed  power  with  which  the  appeal  is  written  is  set  aside 
at  the  close  in  an  address  to  women.  "  Women  of  England,  women 
in  whatever  country  you  breathe,  wherever  ye  breathe  degraded, 
awake,  awake  to  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  that  awaits  yon 
when  all  your  faculties  of  mind  and  body  shall  be  fully  cultivated 
and  developed.  When  every  path  in  which  ye  can  exercise  those 
improved  faculties  shall  be  laid  open  and  rendered  delightful  to 
yon.  ...  On  the  stage  as  servants,  as  despised  servants,  you  may 
act  and  receive  payment  to  flatter  his  eye  and  ear,  but  for  your  own 
interest  in  life  to  speak  on  a  platform,  &c.  .  .  .  Bemonstrance 
cannot  make  your  chains  more  galling." 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  William  Thompson 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  made  their  protest.  Many  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  so  clearly  demonstrated  still  exist.  In  matrimony  there  is  no 
community  of  property ;  no  just  partnership  for  women.  Restraints 
and  punishments  in  marriage  are  still  ^'  horribly  unequal,"  and  that 
political  status  which  the  writers  so  sincerely,  if  somewhat  unrea- 
sonably, regarded  as  the  open  sesame  to  happiness  for  women  as 
well  as  men,  is  still  withheld  from  women.  This  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  women's  question  gains  in  importance  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  launched  at  a  time  when  women  had  appa- 
rently ceased  to  protest,  and  that  it  was  a  critique  against  a  famous 
disciple  of  a  school  which  associated  social  reform  with  political  and 
judicial  procedure. 

On  August  3,  1832,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  ^  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  said,  *'  He  had  a  petition  to  present  which  might  be 
an  object  of  mirth  to  some  honourable  gentlemen,  but  which  was 
deserving  of  consideration.  It  came  from  a  lady  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, Mary  Smith  of  Stanmore,  in  the  county  of  York.  The  peti- 
tioner stated  that  she  paid  taxes,  and  therefore  did  not  see  why  she 
ahonld  not  have  a  share  in  the  election  of  a  representative.  She 
also  stated  that  women  were  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  laws, 
even  death,  and  ought  to  have  a  voice,  but  so  far  from  this,  judges 
and  jurors  on  their  trials  were  of  the  opposite  sex.  She  could  see 
^  ffittory  of  Woman*i  Suffrage,    Edited  by  Elis.  Cadj  Stanton  and  others. 
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BO  good  reason  for  the  exclneion  of  women  from  political  -  righto, 
while  the  highest  office  of  the  State,  that  of  the  Crown,  was  open  to 
the  inheritance  of  female?.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  that 
every  nnmarried  female,  possessing  the  necessary  pecuniary  qoali* 
ficatioB,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

In  the  followmg  year  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  opposing  vote  by  ballot, 
Hid,  *^  The  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  women's  saffirage  were 
afc  least  as  strong  as  those  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot.  There  were 
arguments  in  favour  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  to  which 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  logical  answer.  Other  and  more 
important  duties  were  entrusted  to  women.  Women  were  allowed 
to  hold  property,  to  vote  on  many  occasions  in  right  of  that 
property  ;  nay,  a  woman  might  inherit  the  throne,  and  perform  all  the 
functions  of  the  first  office  of  the  State.  Why  should  they  not  vote 
for  a  Member  of  Parliament  ?  " 

In  the  same  year,  1833,  an  almost  verbatim  reprint  was  issued 
from  a  South  Shields  press  (without  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
from  which  it  was  derived)  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  published  in 
London  in  1758,  entitled  "Female  Bights  vindicated;  or,  the 
Equality  of  the  Sexes  morally  and  ph}6ically  proved." 

In  1841,  the  Edinburgh  Review  criticised  no  less  than  six  impor- 
tant works  dealing  with  the  social,  educational,  and  political  status 
cf  women  !  The  reviewer  remarked  that  '*  the  number  of  works 
recently  published  on  the  education,  rights,  and  condition  of  women 
aufiSciently  prove  that  increased  attention  has  been  directed  to  these 
anhjects."  Some  ten  pages  of  none  too  encouraging  criticism  were 
given  to  Mrs.  Mylne's  Women's  Rights  and  DtUi^s,  and  to  Lady 
Morgan^s  Woman  and  her  Master.  Genius,  said  the  reviewer, 
did  not  abound  in  women,  otherwise  there  would  be  as  many  women 
as  men  of  genius.  Women  were  more  excitable  and  lees  dis* 
passionate  than  men.  Their  courage  was  of  the  passive  kind. 
They  excelled  in  patience  more  than  perseverance.  He  admits  that 
op  to  seventeen  years  of  age  the  average  girl  showed  more  abUity 
than  the  average  boy,  and  that  after  that  age,  education  being  neces- 
sary to  men,  they  excelled  women,  but  he  fails  to  see  that  he  was 
granting  a  fact  which  would  account  for  much  of  the  apparent  lack 
of  genius  in  women.  He  alludes  to  an  article  on  '^The  Rationale 
of  Representation,"  written  by  a  Mr.  Baillie,  who  had  said  **  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  women  duly  qualified  should  be  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  voting,  except  the  tumultuous  proceedings  at 
elections.''  The  question  of  voting  by  ballot  was  already  before  the 
country,  but  the  unsympathetic  reviewer  saw  no  way  by  which  women 
could  escape  *^  ribaldry,  calumny,  and  intimidation  at  elections,*^ 
nor  would  he  allow  that  the  right  of  voting  *'  should  be  claimed  by 
married  women  during  their  husbands'  lives^  or  for  single  women 
living  under  the  protection  of  parents.''     Wives  and  daughters  were 
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to  be  under  perpetaal  tutelage ;  tbe  eohoea  of  which  sentiment  have 
not  yet  died  away.  '^  Woman  mast  hope  to  win  jastice  from  man 
by  graoe,  sweetness,  and  tenderness."  She  mast  thns  stimulate  his 
«ense  of  justice.  Which  meant  that  the  most  refined,  moral  and  law 
abiding  half  of  humanity  were  to  look  for  justice,  not  for  justice's 
«ake  but  because  '^  grace,  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  purity  "  should 
•ever  be  woman's  offering  to  man  whether  he  justly  or  unjustly 
reigned. 

The  plausible  arguments  of  the  reviewer  were  not  long  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  They  were  answered  by  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid, 
who  prefaced  her  PUa  for  Women^  by  "  Can  Man  be  Free  and 
Women  be  a  Slave  ?  "  and  who  discussed  ably  and  temperately  the 
«phere  of  woman  and  her  claim  to  equal  social  and  political  rights. 
Mrs.  Reid  shirked  no  objection.  To  the  one  that  the  reviewer 
would  even  exclude  women  from  hearing  the  debates  in  Parliament 
'^  lest  members  should  be  hindered  in  speaking  out  freely,  knowing 
that  ladies  were  present,"  she  answers :  ^'  We  suppose  the  above 
alludes  to  those  terrible  disorders  and  desperate  vices  of  society,  a 
iearf  ul  shuddering  glimpse  of  which  is  all  that  our  ideas  of  propriety 
allow  to  a  modest  woman,  and  if  such  be  tbe  case  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  these  dreadful  evils,  and 
«ven  great  efibrts  to  amend  them,  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
female  delicacy.  ^'  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  Some  quarter 
of  a  century  after  these  inspiring  words  were]  penned,  some  of  the 
purest-minded  men  and  women  of  England  and  other  countries 
banded  themselves  together,  and  clothing  this  impure  subject  in 
chaste  language  have  never  ceased  working  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  this  foul  chancre  of  our  civilisation. 

In  the  227  pages  which  comprise  Mrs.  Reid's  volume,  there  is 
scarcely  an  argument  which  could  not  be  used  to-day  as  an  example 
of  unanswerable  reasoning.  She  advocated  social  and  political 
justice,  a  fair  apportionment  of  funds  for  female  education,  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  Feeling  sure  that  the  sexes  can  never  lose 
their  distinctive  traits,  she  would  like  to  see  them  more  nearly 
approach  each  other.  ^'A  woman's  family  and  domestic  affairs 
ought  to  occupy  her  in  the  same  degree  that  a  man's  business  does 
him,  but  not  a  bit  more  exclusively."  ^'  If  women  be  weak,  then 
the  weaker  they  are  the  greater  is  their  need  of  social  rights,  that 
they  may  not  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
race." 

Lady  Morgan's  Woman  and  her  Master  (a  not  insignificant 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  question)  appeared  in  1840.  It  has 
been  stated  that  Sir  Charles  Morgan  gave  considerable  help  to  the 
work,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  inspired  by  Count  S6gur, 
whose  acquaintance  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  had  made  some 
jears  before  in  Paris.     Lady  Morgan  fully  endorses  the  high  opinion 
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the  Coant  held  of  the  ability  of  women  to  rise  to  the  necessities  of 
any  situation. 

A  recent  writer*  thus  graphically  describes  the  chief  purport  of 
W(yman  and  her  Master,  "  The  book  was  designed  to  prove^ 
among  other  things,  that  in  spite  of  the  subordination  in  which 
women  had  been  kept,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  artificial  difiSculties 
which  had  been  thrown  in  their  way,  not  only  have  they  never  been 
conquered  in  spirit,  but  they  have  always  been  the  depoeitaries  of 
the  vital  leading  ideas  of  the  time."  Lady  Morgan  devotes  many 
chapters  to  the  historical  position  of  Hebrew  women  from  the  days 
of  tixe  Patriarchs  to  those  of  the  Alexandras,  and  pays  high  tribute 
to  the  women  reformers  and  prophetesses  of  the  Bible.  A  striking 
picture  is  given  of  David  the  Polygamous  and  the  women  with 
whom  he  consorted.  She  says,  ^'  these  women  committed  no  offence, 
perpetrated  no  treachery  like  their  master,  are  rarely  cited  save  when 
honourably  brought  forward  in  the  exercise  of  some  natural  affection, 
or  with  the  outburst  of  some  high  quality  of  mind."  The  work  does 
not  generally  proceed  beyond  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  but 
a  century  before  that  event  ''  the  women  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty 
as  queens  and  statesmen,  but  above  all  as  royal  mothers  (that 
awful  position  in  Eastern  despotisms)  appeared  in  the  arena  of  public 
life  with  great  intellectual  power,  if  not  with  the  virtues  of  women's 
happiest  condition."  Several  chapters  are  also  devoted  to  Greek 
and  Soman  women.  The  original  intention  of  bringing  the  work 
down  to  our  times  was  never  carried  out,  owing  to  Lady  Morgan  s 
failing  eyesight,  but  she  does  not  omit  making  an  appeal  to  her 
generation.  *'  Hear  me  for  my  caase,"  for  in  spite  of  the  axiom 
''  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  the  true  age  of  chivalry  for  women 
is,  where  women  are  concerned,  that  in  which  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  science  bears  evidence  of  her  natural  claim  to  all  the 
social  benefits  and  civil  rights,  which  the  darker  and  more 
unlettered  ages  assumed  (under  the  supremacy  of  physical  force) 
to  have  been  the  prerogative  of  her  master.  '*  Civilisation  had 
advanced  less  for  men  than  for  women.  Codes  had  been  reformed, 
institutions  nationalised,  but  one  half  of  the  human  race  had 
been  largely  left  where  the  first  arrangements  of  a  barbarous  sodetj 
had  left  it.  .  .  Man  was  still  her  master.  He  had  brightened 
instead  of  breaking  her  charms.  .  .  It  was  still  Baron  et/eme — the 
master  and  bis  woman." 

In  the  present  flaccid  state  of  the  women's  suffrage  question  in 
both  Parliamentary  parties  it  is  curious,  if  disheartening,  to 
remember  the  sensible  and  generous  utterances  of  brave  old  CoL 
Ferronet  Thompson  in  1846.  ''Whenever  the  popular  party  can 
agree  upon  and  bring  forv^ard  any  plan  which  shall  include  the 
equal  voting  of  women,  they  will  not  only  obtain  an  alliance  of 

'  Little  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,     Bj  George  PastoD. 
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which  most  men  know  the  importance,  bat  they  will  relieve  the 
theory  of  women's  suffrage  of  the  stigma  which  its  enemies  never 
fail  to  draw  npon  it,  of  making  its  first  step  a  wholesale  dipqaalifica- 
tion  of  half  the  universe  concerned."  It  wonld  seem  that  those  old 
reformers  believed  more  in  justice  and  less  in  the  fetish  "  expediency '' 
than  their  later  successors.  They  never  contemplated  such  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  men  alone  as  now  exists — and  yet 
male  politicians  are  no  better  satisfied.  They  have  all  the  loaf,  and 
would  seem  to  mean  to  try  and  keep  it.  In  no  other  light  can  we 
regard  the  poor  support  accorded  to  Mr.  Thomasson's  recent 
suggestion  to  the  Liberal  Federation  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
further  extension  of  the  franchise  to  men  until  some  women  were 
enfranchised. 

Our  doubtless  imperfect  history  is  now  brought  down  to  the 
stirring  year  of  1848,  when  almost  every  European  country  was 
agitating  for  increased  political  freedom.  In  England  there  was 
the  movement  for  the  people's  charter,  and  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  America  that  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  These 
questions  evoked  the  deep  sympathy  of  both  sexes.  In  America 
women  had  begun  to  speak — and  speak  eflectively — on  platforms. 
In  England  women  as  well  as  men  had  suflered  imprisonment 
in  their  zeal  for  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  The  wife  of 
Bichard  Carlile  endured  no  less  than  two  years  imprisonment  in  one 
sentence.  Concerted  action  began  to  arise  among  women  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  On  February  13,  1851, 
a  petition  of  women,  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting  in  Sheffield, 
claiming  the  elective  franchise,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Mill's  memorable 
article  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review.  This  article  would 
seem  to  have  owed  its  inception  to  the  women's  conventions,  which 
had  been  held  in  America  during  the  years  1848  and  1850.  Mrs. 
Mill  asserted,  as  almost  all  previous  writers  had  also  done,  that 
'^  custom  was  the  great  hindrance  to  women's  freedom,"  but  that 
because  an  institution  or  practice  was  customary  there  need  be  no 
presumption  of  its  goodness.  *^  It  was  easy  to  realise  how  those 
who  were  physically  weaker  had  remained  legally  inferior ;  such  was 
in  conformity  with  the  way  in  which  the  world  had  been  governed. 
The  subjection  of  women  arose  from  the  fact  that  men  liked  it.  It 
was  agreeable  to  them  that  women  should  live  more  for  their  sakes 
than  for  their  own.  Women  had  been  trained  without  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  public,  and  the  public  suflered."  She  therefore  rejoiced 
in  the  American  movement,  in  the  innovation  of  women  speakers, 
in  the  awakening  of  women  to  the  politics  of  the  world.  **  In  the 
United  States  at  least  there  were  women  organised  for  action  on  the 
public  mind."  They  were  appealing  courageously  to  men's  sense  of 
justice,  with  no   timid   fear   of  displeasure.     This  was  well,  for 
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marriage  had  '^  too  often  proved  the  tomb  of  the  hasband'a  political 
activity." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  farther  on  this  important  help  to  the 
woman's  cause.  It  fell  as  a  spark  on  much  already  prepared  tinder. 
Soon  after  Mrs.  Norton  published  her  English  Laws  for  Women,  in 
th€  Nineteenth  Century,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  Mrs.  Davis 
Fochin's  The  Right  of  Women  to  Exercise  the  Elective  Franchise,  a 
reprint  of  which  valuable  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  National 
Society  for  Women's  Suffrage  in  1873.  Agitation  became  pro- 
nounced for  reform  in  the  divorce  laws,  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  and  earnings  of  married  women,  and  for  the  redress  of 
many  other  grievances  under  which  women  laboured.  From  that 
day  to  this  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing  desire  to  remove  the 
disabilities  of  women,  but  we  seem  (though  we  know  it  cannot  be) 
almost  as  far  off  as  ever  from  securing  that  "outward  and  visible 
sign  "  of  equality,  the  Farliameotary  franchise,  so  nobly  asked  for 
on  our  behiJf  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  1867. 

Civilisation  has  reached  the  stage  when  it  can  afford  to  be  per- 
meated by  womanly  tenderness.  All  that  makes  for  virtue  makes 
for  peace  and  happiness.  In  this  pursuit  women  have  ever  led  the 
van ;  and  here  we  give  our  promised  reference  to  Count  S6gui^8 
words :  **  On  every  side  men  are  creating  miseries ;  on  every  side 
women  are  endeavouring  to  alleviate  and  repair  them."  These  are 
not  the  words  of  a  woman,  or  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  quote 
them,  but  they  may  be  dwelt  on,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  more 
important  testimony. 

Buskin,^  writing  on  Shakespeare,  says : 

'^  Note  broadly  that  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes;  whereas  there  is  hardly 
a  play  that  has  not  a  perfect  woman  in  it,  steadfast  in  grave  hope  and 
errorless  purpose  —  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Isabella,  Hermione,  Queen 
Katherine,  Perdita,  Sylvia,  Viola,  Rosalind,  Helena,  and  last,  and  perhaps 
loveliest,  Virgilia.  All  are  faultless,  conceived  in  the  highest  heroic  type 
of  humanity.  Then  obsei've,  secondly,  the  catastrophe  of  every  play  is 
caused  always  by  the  fault  or  folly  of  some  man ;  the  redemption,  if  there 
be  any,  is  by  the  virtue  or  wisdom  of  a  woman." 

(It  is  extraordinary  that  Ruskin  should  have  omitted  so  noble  a 
type  as  Imogen). 

Such,  according  to  Raskin,  is  the  testimony  given  (possibly 
unconsciously)  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  women  by  the  greatest 
poet  of  mankind.  Three  hundred  years  later  another  great  drama- 
tist would  seem  to  have  unconsciously  borne  in  his  works  the  same 
testimony.  To  Ibsen  had  been  given  the  name  of  the  "  Woman's 
Poet,"  but  at  a  banquet  at  Christiania  he  denied  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. Yet  in  his  very  denial  he  confuted  himself,  and  confirmed 
in  unmistakable  language  his  knowledge  of  and  belief  in  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  women. 

^  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie  oo  TeoDjsoD,  Ruskin,  and  Browning. 
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'*  He  had  never  striven  in  the  woman's  cause I  am  not  clear  in 

my  own  mind  as  to  what  the  woman's  cause  really  is.  For  me  there  is 
ooJy  a  human  cause.  My  task  has  been  to  depict  mankind.  I  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  the  noblest  task  to  raise  the  status  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  ...  It  behoves  the  mothers,  by  constant  and  strenuous 
endeavour,  to  arouse  a  conscious  feeling  of  civilisation  and  of  discipline. 
Until  this  feeling  is  prevalent  in  mankind  it  is  not  possible  to  further 
elevate  people.     The  women  must  solve  the  problem  of  humanity." 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Cornelius  Agrippa  sought  in  ten  books 
to  establish  "the  superior  excellence  of  women."  Of  all  poets 
Shakespeare  is  reputed  the  one  "  who  held  the  mirror  np  to  nature." 
Buskin  says  that  Shakespeare's  women  were  of  the  ^'  highest  heroic 
type  of  humanity/'  In  one  of  his  dramas  Ibsen  says  women  are 
tiie  '*  pillars  of  society."  As  a  politician,  he  says,  he  looks  to  them 
to  solve  the  problem  of  humanity.  To  all  this  exalted  testimony  let 
QB  add  the  closing  words  of  Goethe  in  Faust : 

"  The  ever  womanly 
Leadeth  us  on.'' 

If  thia  testimony  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  be  true, 
women  may  well  ask  why  they  are  still  ''  cribb'd,  cabin'd,  and 
confined."  Are  they  for  ever  to  be  relegated  to  alleviating  and 
repairing  the  miseries  of  the  world?  Is  their  prescient  spirit, 
developed  in  the  past  as  Sybils  and  Oracles,  still  to  be  kept  in 
subordination,  and  not  allowed  full  scope  to  help  in  shaping  the 
destiniea  of  the  human  race  ?  The  world  has  yet  but  soantly 
realised  what  it  owes  to  the  ever-advancing  conception  of  good- 
ness evolved  by  wom6n  in  the  past,  or  the  miraculous  blessings 
which  may  flow  in  the  future,  when  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
working  together  shall  take  in  hand  the  countless  problems  of  human 
oeeds  and  human  aspirations. 

Harriett  McIlquham. 


Not 


^ 


A  PREHISTORIC  SUN-CHARIOT  IN 
DENMARK. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  discoveries  bearing  upon  the  grand 
Odin  creed  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  forefathers  of  the 
English,  hencd  also  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Trnndholm  Moor 
of  the  Danish  Island  of  Seeland.  When  a  part  of  that  moor  was 
ploughed,  nothing  less  was  fonnd  than  the  representation  of  a  small 
San-chariot — evidently  an  image  of  a  sacred  character — ^snch  as  is 
usually  held  to  refer,  pre-eminently,  to  the  Hellenic  cult. 

On  its  being  unearthed  from  the  high  vegetable  growth  which 
had  been  forming  daring  thousands  of  years,  the  chariot  was  seen 
to  be  broken  in  pieces.  It  is  believed  that  this  points  to  an  ancient 
sacrificial  custom  in  the  North.  Made  of  brouze,  the  oar — which  is 
now  in  the  Danish  National  Maseum  at  Copenhagen — ^rests  on  three, 
partly  damaged,  pairs  of  wheels.  In  front  there  is  the  image  of  a 
horse  ;  and  behind  the  horse,  that  of  a  Sun-disc :  both  also  of  bronze. 
The  latter  is  covered  with  thin  gold  on  one  side,  and  with  beautifully 
elaborated  designs.  The  cord  connecting  the  steed  with  the  disc  is 
missing  ;  bat  below  his  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  rim  of  the  Son-disc, 
there  are  loop-holes  for  slipping  reins  through.  On  both  sides  of  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  orb,  rich  circular  and  spiral  ornaments  are 
inlaid.  The  whole  is  artistically  finished  to  a  wonderfol  degree, 
considering  its  antiquity  in  the  High  North,  and  also  well  preserved 
with  remarkable  freshness.  In  size  the  Sun-disc,  oval  in  form,  is 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long ;  eight  inches  in  width. 

"  This  work,"  says  a  Copenhagen  report,  "  had  probably  been  made  in 
the  country  where  it  has  been  found,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  region  where 
there  was  once  a  population  of  the  same  common  culture  and  mode  of  life 
— namely,  in  southern  Scandinavia  and  in  the  most  northern  German 
lands.  The  difficult  metal-work  is  excellent,  the  ornamentation  perfect 
There  is  scarcely  any  such  round  figure  in  Europe  from  more  ancient  or 
even  from  the  same  time  that  is  better  than  this  horse.  Outaide  Greece, 
nothing  can  compare  with  it  by  a  long  way.*' 

It  is  concluded  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  older  Bronse  Age, 
and  that  it  may — ^at  least  according  to  the  estimate  of  some  Danish 
archaeologists — be  about  3000  years  old ;  a  point  that  may  be  left 
for  further  elucidation.     Like  similar  holy  relics  of  the  Scandinavian 
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North,  this  San-chariot  is  thoaght  to  have  been  purposely  broken 
into  pieces  as  an  ofiEering  to  the  Gbds,  and  to  have  thus  been  placed 
far  away  into  the  marshy  ground  of  what  is  now  the  Trundholm 
Moor. 

II. 

As  yet  I  have  not  met  with  any  special  reference,  in  connection 
with  this  matchless  find,  to  the  ancient  cult  which  prevailed  of  yore 
among  the  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  tribes.  So  it 
will  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  Sun-worship  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  most  largely  developed  traits  of  the  Asa  creed  held  in 
common  by  them  all.  The  numerous  traces  of  that  worship  are  still 
amply  extant  in  the  ancient  literature,  the  sa^as,  tales,  and  folk- 
customs  of  the  several  branches  of  the  great  Germanic  stock.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  solar  cult  was  most  firmly  rooted  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  where  the  sun  mostly  has  a  beneficent  effect 
In  the  South,  where  Helios  often  appears  as  the  farnstrikiug  Bringer 
of  Death  and  Ruin,  the  veneration  of  the  Sun  has  been  less  universal 
or  unconditional. 

Already,  from  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  about 
the  voyage  of  the  Greek  mathematician  and  astronomer  Pytheaa  to 
the  High  North,  we  know  that  the  San  was  a  deity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  farthermost  Thule  which  he  discovered.  "  The 
barbarians,"  he  wrote  in  a  passage  preserved  from  his  lost  book, 
^'  were  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  to  us  the  sleeping-place  of  the 
Sun."  In  the  fourth  century  before  our  era,  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pytheas,  starting  from  Massilia 
(Marseilles),  where  there  was  a  Hellenic  colony,  visited  Britain,  went 
through  the  German  Ocean,  and  round  the  Skager  Rack  into  the 
Baltic,  where  he  met  with  Teutons  and  Goths ;  then  along  the 
Norwegian  coast,  apparently  up  to  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys — 
perhaps  even  as  far  as  Iceland. 

After  him,  Caesar,  though  having  scant  information  about  the 
religion  of  the  Germans,  mentions  their  San- worship.  In  Tacitus' 
Annals  we  hear  how  Boiocal — a  German  chieftain  whose  people  lived 
betweeen  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems — raising  his  eyes  to  the  Sun,  invoked 
the  starry  hosts  like  deities,  with  whom  he  conversed.  If  we  turn 
to  the  numberless  tales  aboat  the  Teutonic  Sun-goddess  and' Venus, 
Freia-Holda ;  or  to  the  legal  customs  of  German  antiquity,  such  as 
''  Sun-fiefs,"  **  Sun-oaths,"  and  so  forth  ;  or  to  the  many  German 
children's  rimes  and  ditties  in  which  the  San  plays  a  wonderfully 
large  part,  the  subject  becomes  positively  overwhelming. 

Without  entering  into  this  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  solar  cult,  I  will  at  once  quote  a  Norse  source,  in 
which  there  is  a  clear  record  of  a  Sun-chariot  having  formed  part  of 
the  creed  of  the  ancient  Germanic  race. 
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It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Younger  Edda  (Gylfaginning,  11). 
There,  we  learn  how  the  Oods  took  the  Moon  and  the  Sun,  who 
were  brother  and  sister,  '^  set  them  up  in  Heaven,  and  made  San 
drive  the  horses  that  draw  the  car  of  the  Sun  which  the  Grods  had 
made,  to  light  op  the  world,  from  sparks  that  flew  oat  of  MaspelheinL'^ 
(Mnspelheim  is  the  Region  of  Fire,  by  the  junction  of  which  with 
Niflheim,  the  Region  of  Darkness  and  Cold,  the  World  was  supposed 
to  have  arisen).  The  names  of  the  steeds  that  draw  the  Chariot  of 
the  Sun  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Edda.  They  are,  quite  in  keeping 
with  their  task :  Arwakr  (Early- A  wake),  and  Alswidr  (All-Swift) ;  or, 
according  to  another  explanation :  All- Scorcher,  All-Burner  (from 
"  svidha,"  which  may  be  compared  with  "  to  sweat "). 

In  the  poetic  lays  of  the  Elder  Edda,  referring  to  the  Divine  Asa- 
Circle,  we  see  at  once,  in  the  ''  Song  of  the  Prophetess  "  ( V5lu8p&X 
how 

^^  The  Sun  from  the  south, 
The  Moon*s  companion, 
With  her  right  hand  held 
The  heavenly  horses." 

In  ''  Odin's  Raven  Song  "  we  read  how  the  Day,  typified  as  a  God 
— and  called  the  son  of  Dalling,  that  i^.  Day-spring — drives  the  San 
in  his  own  chariot : 

"  There  the  son  of  Delling 

Urged  on  his  steed 

Adorned  with 

Precious  stones. 

Over  Mannheim  shone 

The  Horse's  mane ; 

The  Dwarf  Dvalin's  Deluder 

He  drew  in  his  chariot." 

Mannheim  signifies  the  World,  Man's  Home.  The  Dwarf  Dvalin's 
Deluder  is,  in  the  rich  poetical  imagery  of  the  North,  the  Son. 
That  may  be  seen  from  the  **  Song  of  Alviss "  (AU-KoowingX 
where  the  various  designations  of  the  Sun  are  given,  which  are  in 
use  among  the  different  beings  of  the  Universe — namely,  among  the 
human  race,  the  Deities,  the  Dwarfs,  the  Giantf,  the  Elves,  and  the 
Sons  of  the  Aesir,  or  Gods. 

IV. 

The  Sun  was  of  the  female  sex  among  the  Northmen— even  I8 
among  the  Germans,  though  in  Gothic  speech,  and  even  in  Hws 
Sachs,  there  is  also  a  sun  of  the  male  gender,  together  with  a  feniale 
one.     It  was  said  in  the  North  that  at  the  Doom  of  the  Gods,  at 
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tbe  final  oonflagratioa  and  desfcrnotion  of  the  world,  the  terrible 
wolf  Fenrir — the  offspring  of  the  Evil  Loki — rising  from  the 
Lower  Depths  of  the  Earth,  will  swallow  up  the  San.  Bat  then, 
another  Earth  will  arise  from  the  Ocean,  beaateoasly  green ;  and  a 
new  San  will  come  ap — for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  ^'Song  of 
Wafthmdnir,"  47 : 

'*  A  daughter  shall  be  bom 
By  the  radiant  Goddess, 
Ere  Fenrir  shall  have  swallowed  her. 
The  Maid  shall  ride, 
After  the  fall  of  the  Gods, 
Again  on  her  Mother's  course/' 

In  other  words :  the  new  San,  too,  will  drivt  the  steeds  in  her 
chariot.  The  birth  of  that  daughter,  I  may  remark,  evidently  points 
Jto  the  existence,  at  one  time,  of  a  male  San-god. 

The  San-wheel  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Norse  Yale-feast. 
"  Yale  "  is  linguistically  connected  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  hveol,'' 
the  English  "  wheel,"  the  Danish  "  hjul."  In  the  North,  one  of  the 
names  for  the  San  was :  *'  the  Beautiful  Wheel."  In  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg,  Christmas  gifts,  supposed  by  children  to  be  clapped 
down  by  divine  hands,  are  still  called  *' Jal-Klapp." 

At  German  sun-solstice  festivals,  which  are  clear  survivals  from 
the  heathen  Wodan  creed,  young  fellows  in  the  south  still  are  in 
the  habit  of  rolling  wheels — wound  round  with  straw,  tarred,  and 
set  on  fire — down  the  hills,  calling  out  a  verse  in  memory  of  their 
sweethearts.  This  fiery  worship  is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of  the  cult 
of  the  Sun-Goddess  and  Goddess  of  Love,  Freia,  "  whose  name,"  as 
the  prose  Edda  says,  ''  it  is  good  to  invoke  in  love  affairs." 

So  the  Sun-chariot,  its  horses,  and  its  wheel,  and  even  a  Sun- 
daughter,  are  fully  testified  to  in  Germanic  mythology,  north  and 
south. 


It  would  not  be  diflScult,  in  addition,  to  show  that  the  tale  of  tbe 
Sun-daughters,  the  Heliades,  must  actually  have  come  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  As  this  bears  strongly  npon  the 
snbject  at  issue — namely,  the  prevalence  of  Snn-worship  in  the 
North — I  will  indicate  a  few  points. 

It  was  from  the  Baltic  that  in  prehistoric  times,  in  grey  antiquity, 
amber  was  exported  overland  to  Greece  and  Italy.  Scbliemann's 
discoveries  have  proved  it.  Now,  the  classic  story,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is,  that  aft^r  Pha6thon  had  been  thrown  from  the 
Snn-chariot — which  he  audaciously  had  presumed  to  gaide,  in  the 
place  of  his  father  Helios — ^his  death  was  wept  by  his  sisters,  the 
Heliades,  or  Sun-daughters.  They  were  changed  into  trees,  and 
their  tears  then  hardened  into  amber.     In  poetical  gaise,  this  tale 
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contains  the  trae  statement  of  a  fact  of  natural  history :  the  origia 
of  amber  from  the  resin  of  trees.  Bat  is  it  not  remarkable  that  in 
the  Hellenic  legend  about  a  produce  of  the  North,  which  was  so 
largely  imported  into  Greece,  we  should  meet  with  Sun-daughters 
from  the  same  Kimmerian  quarter  ? 

The  Greeks,  who  borrowed  so  much  from  foreign  (Thrakian, 
Egyptian,  Phoanlkian)  and  other  mythologies,  evidently  localised, 
according  to  their  custom,  an  amber  tale,  that  had  been  brought 
from  the  North,  in  Mediterranean  quarters.  But  already  in 
antiquity  it  was  observed  by  critical  writers — for  instance,  by  Pliny 
in  his  Natural  History — that  this  localisation,  in  the  story  in 
qaestion,  is  quite  at  yariance  with  geography  and  with  the  places 
where  amber  is  found. 

The  Greeks  erroneously  spoke  of  the  river  Bhodanos,  orEridanos, 
in  connection  with  the  tale  about  the  Heliades.  They  placed  it  in 
Iberia — that  is,  Spain ;  sometimes  wrongly  asserting  even,  aocord- 
ing  to  Pliny,  that  both  this  Iberian  Bhodanos,  or  Eridanos,  and  the 
river  called  by  the  Bomans  the  Padus,  or  Po,  discharged  themselves 
b/  one  common  mouth  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Pliny  adds : 
— "  They  (the  Greeks)  may  be  all  the  more  easily  forgiven  for 
knowing  nothing  about  amber,  as  they  are  so  very  ignorant  of 
geography." 

At  the  Bhodanos,  or  Eridanos,  in  Mediterranean  quarters,  whether 
in  Spain  or  Italy,  no  amber  was  found.  Bat  there  is  actually  a 
river  Bhadan,  or  Badan — a  coofluent  of  the  Vistula,  near  the 
Baltic ;  and  there  amber  was  largely  found,  and  exported  to  the 
South,  even  as  from  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  According 
to  Greek  custom,  which  is  observed  even  to-day,  the  Hellenic  end- 
ing '^  OS  "  was,  of  course,  given  to  that  northern  river.  ''  Qlad- 
stone,"  in  modern  Greek,  is  "  Gladstonios."  So  the  Rhadan,  or 
Badan,  in  northern  Germany,  became  Bhadanos,  or  Bhodanos,  and, 
by  another  misunderstanding,  Eridanos. 

From  those  northern  quarters,  Pliny  and  other  writers  state,  ''the 
Germans  imported  amber  into  Pannonia  "  (the  present  Hungaiy), 
"  whence  it  became  more  generally  known  through  the  Greeks  and 
other  people  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic."  *'It 
is  evident " — Pliny  says,  who  refers  to  the  story  of  Pha^thon  and 
his  amber-weeping  sisters — '*  that  this  is  the  cause  why  the  &ble 
was  connected  with  the  Po." 

VI 

From  Pliny  we  learn  that  Aischylos  gives  the  river,  near  which 
amber  was  found,  the  name,  not  of  Eridanos,  but  of  Bhadanos, 
though  placing  it  in  Iberia ;  and  that  Euripides  and  Apollonias 
also  give  it  the  same  name,  but  with  equal  want  of  geographicil 
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knowledge,  as  they  thought  that  both  the  Bhadanoe  and  the  Po  were 
jointly  flowing  into  the  Adriatic.  Who  can  doabt,  then,  that  the 
faUed  Greek  Rhadan(o8)  »  Eridan(oB)  was  the  really  existent  Badan 
river  near  the  Baltic,  from  whence  amber  came  into  Greece  ? 

Even  HerodotOB  had  ahready  heard  of  "  a  river  called  Eridan(o6) 
by  the  barbarians,  which  discharges  itself  towards  the  North,  from 
which  amber  is  said  to  come."  The  very  donbt  he  expresses  proves 
that  this  report^  which  he  would  fain  disbelieve,  was  correct ;  for  he 
says  that,  '*  though  I  made  careful  inquiry,  I  was  not  able  to  hear 
from  any  man  who  had  himself  seen  it,  that  there  is  a  sea  on  that 
part  of  Europe  !  " 

But  we  know  well  enough  that  it  was  simply  the  misfortune  of 
Herodotos  not  to  have  met  such  a  traveller.  There  is  certainly 
such  a  sea  into  which  rivers  discharge  themselves  on  the  northern 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  the  Baltic  near  which  the  Badan  flows  ;  and 
this  river  was  the  manifest  prototype  of  the  Hellenic  BhadaD(o9)  or 
Eridan(os)  name.  From  that  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring 
German  Ocean,  the  material  so  much  prized  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  was  carried  through  central  Europe  to  the  South. 


VII 

The  last  ring  of  the  logical  chaiu,  or  geographical  proof,  is  thus 
formed.  No  doubt,  the  Hellenes,  great  and  masterly  adapters  of 
foreign  myths  as  they  were^  expanded  and  beautified  the  tale  about 
the  Sun-chariot  and  the  Sun-daughters,  which  they  had  evidently 
received  through  men  connected  with  the  amber  trade  from  the 
North. 

Here  I  will  only  rapidly  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  Greek  tale 
about  the  '*golden-haired,foam-bom  Aphrodite"(not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  later,  dark  image  which  arose  in  Cyprus  from  the  Ashtoreth 
cult  in  Asia  Minor)  also  points  to  a  northern  origin.  Did  not  that 
Gk)ddess  float  through  the  sea  waves  from  a  region  in  the  North, 
beyond  the  confines  of  Hellas,  at  last  only  landing  on  the  southern 
island  ?  The  figures  of  Ganymede,  of  Niobe,  of  Kerberos,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few,  came  from  the  country  of  the  Thrakians,  who  mani- 
festly were  kindred  to  the  Germanic  stock.  The  chief  sanctuary  of 
Ar(es)  was  declared  by  the  Greeks  to  have  stood,  not  in  Hellas,  but 
in  the  North,  in  Thrace.  His  name  has  his  counterpart  in  the 
Teutonic  war  god  Er,  from  whom,  in  Bavaria,  Tuesday  (the  day  of 
Tiu,  the  Anglo-Saxon  war-god)  is  still  named  in  folk-speech  to  this 
very  day.  I  only  give  these  few  examples  for  those  who  might,  at 
first  glance,  have  been  startled  by  a  reference  of  the  Heliades'  tale 
to  a  northern  origin. 

However,  the  very  representation  of  a  Sun-chariot  has  now  been 
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difioovered  in  the  Danish  Island.  And  this,  together  with  tbe 
passages  quoted  from  the  Norse  Soriptares,  certainly  goes  far  to 
show  that  in  times  far  beyond  historical  ken  there  was  a  remarkable 
Snn-worship  in  the  High-North.  Religions  or  poetical  notiona 
which  a  great  many  only  know  from  Greek  sources,  were  actailly 
most  fnlly  developed  among  Germanic  races  in  grey  antiquity — eo 
much  so  that  the  myth  of  the  San-daaghters  in  Hellas  may  truly 
be  said  to  point  to  the  amber-prodacing  North,  where  a  Son- 
daughter  was  fabled  to  exist,  and  where  a  San-car,  with  its  steed, 
and  with  the  image  of  the  solar  disc,  has  at  last  come  to  light 

Eabl  Blind. 
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1903. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

A  PLEA. 


For  over  a  tiioasand  years  the  Charch  has  been  allied  to  the  State, 
for  that  period  the  ox  and  the  ass  have  laboured  together  nneqaally 
yoked,  the  one  hampering  the  other's  progress,  their  union  being 
detrimental  to  the  nation's  highest  welfare.  They  both  possess  one 
quality  in  common,  patient  endurance  amountiog  to  indifference. 
The  late  Lord  of  Hatfield  was  a  typical  representative,  whose  virtues 
were  negative,  who  showed  in  his  life  not  so  much  what  be  liked 
88  what  he  disliked.  But  the  day  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
statesmen,  and  prelates  is  over,  the  sceptre  and  the  crozier  have 
been  doomed  to  serve.  The  pious  hope  of  the  Corn  Law  rhymer  is 
beginning  to  be  realised,  but  unless  the  people  take  care  they  will 
lose  the  little  salvation  they  have  gained.  Ich  Dien  is  no  longer 
a  fanciful  motto  of  the  fanciful  ruler  of  an  anomalous  principality 
but  the  cardinal  principle  tacitly  recognised  by  those  in  authority 
and  tardily  accepted  by  those  under  authority,  which  underlies 
present  day  legislation.     Having  gained  much  it  is  the  duty  and 

.  privilege  of  the  people  to  demand  more.  Congresses,  Conventions, 
Synods,  Courts  of  Arches,  and  Iloyal  Commissions  we  have  in  abund- 
ance. They  are  the  intellectual  diversions  of  the  blind  worshippers 
of  the  twin  deities  Hermes  and  Athene,  and  are  as  effectual  a  cure 
for  social  ills  as  a  game  of  cricket  is  for  a  broken  leg.  There  are, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  put  forth,  unsolved  problems,  grievances  that 
must  be  redressed,  abuses  that  must  be  abolished,  reforms  that  must 
be  brought  about.  There  is  one  prevalent  ill  sapping  the  moral 
and  physical  health  of  the  Constitution,  hydra-headed  monster  that 
it  is,  an  open  sore,  ever  festering  and  producing  fresh  complications. 
I  refer  to  the  social  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  to  infanti- 
cide, to  infantile  insurance,  to  child  labour  and  their  concomitant 

*  evils.  The  Church  must  shake  off  her  lethargy  and  the  State  must 
arouse  from  her  apathy,  if  true  reform  is  to  be  brought  about.  I 
believe  it  was  Ben  Tillet  who  said  that  all  social  reform  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  churches.  He  could  well  have  added  that  lie  there  it 
doeBj  and  the  dogs,  the  despised  ones,  lick  its  sores.  The  day  of 
Dives  in  palatial  and  princely  palaces  of  churchdom,  in  caetles  and 
mansions  of  vaunted  aristocracy,  in  superior  residences  of  world- 
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sec.  red  visa  ^se  ^nurwig  biood  of  pnttfing  bftbes ;  deoth  from 
cv<srf±«diu :  coCL  frxn  itorvitka  or  Mjglect*  Many  and  Taried 
a7»  s&e  oaadvacasi  ag;iiwi  ift  bj  a  Bdtssk  par,  who  are,  of  conne, 
jgmrang  cf  t&e  dmnairnV  ijtfiiii  of  iiifinri>  iiMininn  wherobj  tlie 
parecfii  c£  a  dcBtf^^c-deatk  faaky  Bajkwv  al  leMt  one  day's  twiniBh 
JQuifcsaca  ftl  tixe  1%  and  WUide,  a  leaMB  fcr  nol  going  to  work, 
and  KL  ezcsae  for  aaC  p^jing  Ihe  rest.  No  letpeciiable  jorymaa  lo 
ioven  kis  dig^isj  as  a>  gain  a  fillio  knovlodge  of  domcadc  affain 
wkcreoT  ke  cfgiii  Learn  tkaft  ii  m  chaapfT  to  overfeed  than  to  feed 
properly.  Dctch  cbecae,  red  herxinga^  and  as  occasional  drop  of  gio, 
cheap  and  naecy  infant  £oodi^  and  dKniiawl  ooodenaed  milk  are  not 
exactly  vhat  his  wife,  a  adf  netMW,ting  British  malion,  wonld  feed 
her  childzen  on.  The  rti^enipr  of  popolar  joalioe  is  lamentably 
3nscited  for  his  work  on  anonnnt  of  his  crass  ignoranoe  of  facts  ai 
they  are  and  his  inordinate  prejodioe  lor  fads  as  they  onght  to  be. 
Specnladon  and  theorising  are  the  bane  of  oor  social  life.  I  wonU 
not  for  a  moment  uphold  the  feasibility  of  a  regalar  organised  body 
cf  educated  men  to  serre  on  jnries,  bnt  since  it  is  the  privilege  of 
one  to  be  a  joiyman,  he  should  also  accept  its  correlative  and  involved 
doty,  the  dnty  of  being  versed  in  the  facts  relating  to  the  case, 
taken  as  one  of  many  and  not  as  an  isolated  in  stance,  H« 
shoold  try  and  ficd  ont  why  infimticide  is  on  the  increase,  and 
do  his  level  best,  spite  of  Chorch  and  State,  to  remove  the  cause. 

One  evident  fact  is,  in  many  instances,  children  are  not  wasted, 
their  advent  is  unwelcome,  and  they  are  got  ont  of  the  way  ss  qoicklf 
and  as  conveniently  as  possible,  and  Christians  in  their  solicitiidefor 
the  welfare  of  their  own  sonls  seem  to  forget  that  the  Syrian  Car- 
penter taught  the  sacredneas  of  life,  even  of  child  life.  Ednmod 
Barke  once  said :  ^  We  have  real  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood  beatiiig 
in  onr  boeoms  ;  we  fear  Grod  ;  we  look  np  with  awe  to  kiDgf^  witk 
affection  to  Parliament,  with  dnty  to  magistrates,  with  reverence  to 
priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobility."  Bnt  he  never  added  with  1ot» 
to  children.  It  wonld  not  have  been  tme.  Cain-like  we  cry  to-dtj 
in  Christian  England,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "    We  msintaio 
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that  children  are  the  property  of  the  State  ;  then  why  does  not  the 
State  look  after  them  ?  Why  is  the  Chnroh  more  carefal  to  sprinkle 
water  on  their  foreheads  than  to  redeem  their  life  from  destruction  ? 
I  plead  for  what  others  have  pleaded  before,  a  baby  exchange. 
Let  those  who  care  not  for  their  oflFspring  hand  them  over  to  an 
exchange ;  those  who  neglect  them  be  deprived  of  them.  The  arm- 
chair critic  may  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  There  are 
plenty  who  long  for  children  bnt  to  whom  nature  is  unkind,  to  whose 
care  they  coald  be  entrusted,  and  legalised  their  children  by  adoption. 
It  would  raise  the  taxes  sajs  one.  True,  and  decrease  them  in 
another  direction.  Trials  in  police  courts  cost  money,  toward  which  the 
criminals  tried  there  contribute  nothing.  If  our  children  are  to  be 
saved  our  legislators  must  bestir  themselves ;  their  apathy  is  heart- 
rending. Our  spiritual  lords  must  descend  from  the  isolation  of 
their  palaces.  The  study  of  theology  is  good,  the  practice  of 
religion  is  better.  They  can  do  so  without  losing  their  dignity — 
witness  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Ingram.  Our  lords  temporal 
must  leave  the  isolation  of  their  castles  and  the  precincts  of  the 
Divorce  Coort  to  learn  a  little  more  about  the  vice  of  infanticide 
and  of  child  labour.  Of  the  latter  vice  one  writes  :  ^'  Child  labour 
is  rampant  to-day.  A  large  family  is  a  fine  investment  for  the 
toiler  in  those  doll  grey  districts  where  the  factory  shafts  vomit 
Cheir  foul  smoke  to  the  heavens,  and  where  the  dingy  slum  houses 
are  nearly  all  hives  of  toilsome  industry."  Think  of  it  fathers  of 
England,  children  '^  a  fine  investment."  No  poetry  in  it  is  there  ? 
A  day  in  a  West-End  slum,  in  an  East-End  den,  or  in  a  Southwark 
rookery  would  soon  remove  the  scales  from  the  poet's  eyes.  There 
is  not  much  joy  in  life  when  the  lad  or  lass  has  to  work  before, 
between,  and  after  school-hours.  God-speed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
8  D.F.,  who  seek  to  raise  the  age  limit  to  sixteen ;  to  all,  whatever 
their  creed  or  opinion,  who  seek  to  ameliorate  the  woes  of  the 
young.  Let  the  Government  interfere  less  with  Canada's  wheat 
and  Australia's  mutton  and  pay  attention  to  social  reform.  I  am 
Little  Englander  enosgh  to  ask  men  to  urge  the  Government  to 
hasten  reform  lest  our  great  towns  become  the  plague  spots  of  the 
Empire. 

Two  thiogs  it  can  do.  A  baby  exchange  may  be  too  quixotic  for 
their  prosaic  minds,  yet  the  age  limit  can  be  raised  and  child  neglect 
can  be  made  a  greater  crime  than  shooting  a  rabbit.  One  other 
reform  must  be  brought  about.  The  system  of  infant  insurance 
which  leads  to  baby-farming  must  be  checked,  nay  abolished.  A 
^neral  election  is  at  hand,  the  war  fever  has  gone,  but  pray  let  us 
not  be  led  away  from  the  demand  of  Eocial  reform  by  the  red 
herring  of  a  Brummagem  Fiscal  Policy,  by  the  lie  that  Toryism  is 
dead,  and  from  its  ashes  has  sprung  a  new  Imperialism  devoted  to 
the  people's  cause.     A  leopard  cannot  change  its  spots,  nor  the 
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Ethiop  its  skin,  in  spite  of  Highbury-cnm-Ceoilian  whitewash  of 
fair  promise  and  unfair  performance.  *'  Up  Bads  and  at  them  "  is  a 
vnlgar  cry,  bat  very  necessary.  Buy  your  oil  before  it  is  too  late. 
Beform  rests  with  those  who  repadiate  the  Chnrch  and  State  alliance^ 
with  the  people  resting  Issachar-like  between  those  two  burdens. 
The  bad  masters  have  become  worse  servants.  They  have  done 
their  best  to  damp  the  ardour  of  reformers.  An  old  Boman  cried, 
"  Carthage  must  be  destroyed  "  and  he  alone  saw  the  relevancy  of  hia 
demand.  But  men  see  it  to-day.  I  began  this  paper  and  I  end  it 
in  condemning  the  Church  and  State  alliance ;  a  few  I  hope  will  see 
the  relevancy.  What  care  I  what  the  child  is  taught,  whether  the 
Anglicanism  of  Hugh  Cecil  or  the  baptism  of  Dr.  Clifford,  so  long  as 
you  save  his  body  as  well  as  try  to  save  his  soul.  We  have  had 
enoDgh  resolutionising  of  late  to  found  a  Holy  Boman  Empire  and 
a  Holy  Protestant  Empire,  but  between  it  all  where  have  the 
children  gone  ?  What  good  is  it  to  learn  the  Catechism  and  be 
trained  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  dirty  gin-sodden,  blood-stained 
alley  ?  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  learn  that  God  is  love  and  wcvk 
abnormal  hours  in  a  dull  factory  for  a  starvation  wage  ? 

Christians  and  legislators  cease  to  quarrel  about  the  length  of  a 
stole  or  the  size  of  a  crucifix ;  quarrel  with  the  slave-driver  of  a 
mill-owner,  with  the  brute  of  a  father,  the  foul  fiend  of  a  mother, 
who  crush  the  spirit  out  of  the  little  ones.  Save  the  children. 
Sing  less  hymns,  practise  them.  Leave  theory  to  the  philoeophen^ 
promises  to  election  agents,  and  come  to  deeds.  Save  ^the 
children. 

Dewl 
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THE  PHYSIQUE  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


The  conclnsions  of  Messrs.  Bippon-Seymonr  and  Vines  as  to  the 
inflaence  of  school  life  on  the  physiqne  of  Scottish  children  are  cal- 
culated to  perplex  the  unlearned.  (Westminster  Review,  Vol.  160, 
pp.  306,  319.) 

On  reading  Mr.  Rippon- Seymour's  article  I  saw  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  his  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  evil  reputation 
of  Royal  Commissions  in  general,  '*  the  Royal  Commission  on  Phy- 
sical Training  (Scotland,  1902)/'  "  has  done  its  best  to  refute  "  such 
evil  reputation.  Forthwith  1  come  to  Mr.  Vines*  article,  which  to 
my  confusion  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  only  conclusion,  as  already  mentioned,  which  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  in  Scot- 
land is  that '  there  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment  are  defective/  The 
same  remark  could  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  civilised  globe — *  where 
food  and  environment  are  defective.' " 

It  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  presume  to  judge  such  well-equipped  < 
combatants  as  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Vines,  but  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  even  the  Universities  are  included  in  the 
general  indictment  of  physical  degeneration,  as  even  in  them,  we  are 
assured,  that  **  physical  training  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. .  .  .  and  the  subject  demands  the  '  earnest  attention '  of  the 
authorities."  Surely  university  food  and  environment  is  not  excep- 
tionally defective. 

I  now  glance  at  another  article  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Review,  and  learn  from  Mr.  Wheeler  ''  that  the  man  of  the  future 
may  be^  for  all  we  know,  but  the  third  term  in  the  proportion  whose 
first  and  second  terms  are  the  zoophyte  and  Lord  Kelvin."  Lord 
Kelvin  is  by  general  consent  our  typical  modern  philosopher,  the 
finest  intellectual  British  production  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  divest  Lord  Kelvin  of  his  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, and  examine  the  man  apart  from  these  particulars.  We  find 
a  Cambridge  athlete,  who  won  the  Colquhoun  sculls  in  his  youth, 
was  an  ardent  yachtsman  in  after  life,  a  keen  inventor,  and  a  prac- 
tical man  in  all  things.     Another  philosopher  of  great  repute  is  the 
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noble  co-discoverer  of  Argon.  He  spent  several  years  at  a  private 
school  where  four  hoars*  oatdoor  exercise  was  the  order  of  every  day, 
irrespective  of  holidays  and  half  holidays.  Proceeding  to  Trinity 
Clollege,  Cambridge,  the  hours  of  recreation  were  certainly  not  cur- 
tailed ;  and  indeed,  in  those  days,  it  was  a  common  saying  that  any 
time  over  six  hours  at  hard  brain  work  reduced  the  value  of  the 
result  by  the  same  amount.  Six  hours  being,  as  marine  engineers 
would  say,  the  most  economical  rate  of  mathematical  steaming ;  the 
rate  which  will  stay  the  loDgest  and  go  the  farthest. 

The  two  philosophers  referred  to  are  products  of  the  past ;  but  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  old  strain,  though  often  reviled,  is  still 
productive  of  the  finest  results,  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity. 

Last  year  at  Belfast  one  of  the  most  distioguisbed  of  our  younger 
physicists  delivered  a  brilliant  and  profound  lecture  to  the  British 
Association,  for  which  the  aforesaid  co-discoverer  of  Argon  voiced 
-.the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  said  Association.  At  the  close  of  the 
'meeting,  on  visiting  Portrush,  the  Irish  Mecca  of  golf,  one  of  the  first 
4>eople  I  saw  was  the  aforesaid  yoang  philosopher.  I  at  once 
referred  to  the  visitors'  book,  and  concluded  from  the  dates  that  the 
.  eminent  savant  had  seized  the  earliest  moment  to  escape  from  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  and  the  society  of  his  scientific  equals. 

So  long  as  oar  first  philosophers  combine  their  philosophy  with 
the  river,  the  sea,  the  tennis  court,  or  the  golf  links,  we  may  occa- 
sionally expect  the  greatest  results,  due  to  alertness  of  brain,  obe- 
'  diiauce  of  limb,  fingers  that  are  not  all  thumbs,  and  knowledge  of 
men.  Athletes  have  to  learn  to  depend  solely  on  their  own  effiwts. 
No  amoant  of  acquaintance  with  the  feats  of  their  predecessors,  no 
Amount  of  adaptation  or  compilation  will  advance  a  racing  boat  a 
yard,  win  a  difficult  chase,  or  win  a  single  hole.  And  all  this  ii 
-equally  true  in  the  athletics  of  scientific  research,  where  alertness  of 
Kmind  and  vigour  of  brain  are  of  more  importance  than  the  most 
^exact  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  other  men. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  whether  evolution  is  really 
^moving  even  in  the  direction  of  an  improved  Lord  Kelvin,  (V 
whether  the  motion  may  not  even  be  retrograde.  For  instance,  ii 
there  any  prospect  of  an  ideal  modem  student  winning  the  Colqa- 
houn  sculls  ?  Would  not  his  scientific  trainers  discountenance  the 
needful  practice  and  training  as  too  great  a  waste  of  time  ?  Tet 
the  vigour  and  self-reliance  represented  by  the  Colquhonn  sculls  are 
important  factors  in  the  human  product  which  is  our  most  eminent 
philosopher. 

With  regard  to  that  ideal  being  of  the  future  who  ia  to  excel 
Lord  Kelvin  as  much  as  Lord  Kelvin  excels  a  zoophyte,  we  may 
learn  from  yet  another  article  in  your  current  number  that  this 
remarkable  object  will  probably  be  a  woman. 

Miss  Frances  Swiney  quotes  Professor  von  LenhosB6k  as  asserting 
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that  Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God,  proclaims  woman  aa  the  most 
highly  evolved  of  all  her  works."  That  '^  the  better  nourished  the 
ova,  the  more  likely  will  they  prove  to  be  female/'  and  that  it 
is  the  mother  and  nc^  the  father  that  possesses  the  power  of  deter- 
mining sex. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  pointed  oat  that  Emperors  in  want  oi 
an  heir  and  farmers  desirous  of  heifer  calves  would  be  thankful  to 
leam  how  the  females  may  be  induced  so  to  exercise  their  powers  of 
determination  as  to  attain  the  desired  results. 

Mrs.  Swiney  observes  that  the  '^  unknown  "  [woman]  is  always 
feared  by  the  ignorant  [man] ;  but  that  *'  women,  on  the  contrary, 
have  never  feared  men "...  though  ''  they  have  shrank  \sic\ 
physically  before  brute  force,  and  quailed  before  savage  mastery  " ; 
albeit  that  '^  latent  in  their  hearts  was  the  knowledge  that  women 
were  the  conquerors  "  (p.  303). 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  Miss  Swiney  has,  I  venture  to 
submit,  overlooked  the  fact  that  evolution  has  by  no  means  invariably 
resulted  in  the  mastery  of  the  male.  The  dominance  of  the  male  is 
no  general  law  of  Nature,  but  the  preservation  of  the  race  is. 
Nature  cares  nothing  for  the  parent,  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
ofiEspring ;  and,  where  the  safety  of  the  race,  as  represented  by  the 
offspring,  depends  on  the  power  of  the  mother,  the  mother  is  pre- 
dominant. 

In  the  case  of  hawks  and  owls,  where  the  female  has  to  g^ard  the 
nest,  the  female  is  the  more  powerful  bird ;  in  the  Crustacea,  where 
the  female  has  to  carry  and  protect  the  exposed  ova,  the  female  has 
the  more  powerful  claws ;  in  the  case  of  spiders  and  bees,  the  males 
have  but  a  sorry  time. 

When  a  male  spider  proposes,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
female  will  accept  a  husband  or  a  meal.  When  food  runs  short  the 
nnsexed  female  bees,  armed  with  stings,  kill  the  defenceless  males 
without  mercy ;  yet  the  superfluity  of  drones  is  solely  due  to  the 
scamped  work  of  the  females,  who  in  their  haste  find  it  saves  time 
to  build  drone  cells  ;  and  to  the  folly  of  the  queen  mother,  who  lays 
more  drone  ova  than  are  wanted — an  error  always  guarded  against  by 
the  skilled  apiarian,  who  is  usually  a  male.  In  the  honey  bee.  no 
•doubt,  the  power  of  determining  sex  does  lie  with  the  queen 
mother,  while  the  power  of  determining  female  fertility  lies  with 
the  worker  nurses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  realise  the  confusion 
caused  in  a  hive  if  a  queen  mother  were  to  lay  the  ova  of  the 
larger  drones  in  the  cradle  cells  of  the  smaller  workers. 

In  the  case  of  many  mammals  Nature  has  so  ordained  that 
mothers  and  offspring  require  protection.  Thus  the  mammalia  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  evolved  on  the  principle  that  power  must 
rest  with  the  male,  because  on  the  male  depends  the  safety  of 
the  female,    and    the   raoe.     Man  is  an  extreme    case  in  point. 
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becanse  no  creatures  are  move  helpleas  than  mothers  and  their  new- 
bom  babes. 

That  the  law  of  maacoline  predominance  is  nnirersal  in  the  human 
race  is  indicated  by  the  intense  admiration  women  have  for 
physical  strength  in  the  opposite  sex,  a  quality  which  men  notice 
mnch  less  among  themselves ;  and  indeed  some  oC  the  most  sue- 
ceesfnl  military  and  naval  commanders  have  been  very  small 
men. 

If  in  the  fntare  history  of  the  hnman  race  the  past  prindples 
of  its  evolution  are  to  be  changed,  so  that  women  may  take  the 
precedence  due  to  the  most  highly  evolved  of  Nature's  works, 
some  arrangement  must  be  arrived  at  whereby  the  propagation 
of  the  race  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  be  devolved  on  a 
separate  class  of  women,  to  be  defended,  not  by  the  deposed 
males,  who  will  be  bred  in  very  limited  numbers,  but  by  a  majority 
of  unsezed  women  armed  with  stings  more  potent  than  steel 
pens.  ' 

Miss  Swiney  quotes  an  anonymous  writer  who  declares  that 
'^  women  have  suffered  many  centuries  of  injustice  and  oppression 
because  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  Paul.''  Is  this  anonymoas 
dictum  a  sample  of  female  accuracy  of  thought  ? 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  both  Hebrews  and 
Christians  have  paid  unusual  respect  to  women.  We  need  only  note 
the  positions  assigned  to  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  Miriam,  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  many  others.  Women  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  some  have  even  thought 
that  they  have  played  too  leading  a  part  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  rightful  position  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

When,  however,  the  ladies  have  assumed  the  upper  hand  their 
reputations  have  often  suffered.  Deborah,  Athaliah,  Jezebel,  and 
Herodias  are  celebrated  for  cold-blooded  murder ;  while  Eve  and 
Delilah  are  noted  for  misleadiog  their  too  confident  partners.  Jf,as 
will  no  doubt  be  contended,  these  stories  are  not  all  historical,  they 
would,  as  myths, be  still  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  acknowledged 
power  of  woman  throughout  the  ages.  So  far  from  Moses  depre- 
ciating women,  the  mother  is  accorded  equal  reverence  with  the 
father.  To  curse  a  mother  was  held  worthy  of  death.  As  for  St. 
Paul,  this  was  his  teaching — '^  Intreat  the  elder  women  as  sisters.'^ 
"  Honour  widows."  "  Love  your  wives."  St.  John's  second  epistle 
is  addressed  to  the  "  elect  lady."  St.  Peter  counsels  "  honour  onto 
the  wife  as  the  weaker  vessel."  And  here  we  find  the  natural  and 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  supreme  woman.  Nature  has 
evolved  her  as  the  *'  weaker  vessel."  It  might  have  been  otherwise; 
but  so  it  is. 
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Bat  if  Miss  Swiney  is  too  severe  on  the  man,  Mr.  K.  D.  Doyle  is 
too  severe  on  the  woman,  when  he  declares  ''  All  progressive  ideas 
are  male  and  sexaal ;  feminine  thought  does  not  ultimately  effect 
progress,  because  it  is  merely  restrictive ;  it  is  the  eternal  '  No/ 
while  all  advance  is  masculine."  Is  it  ?  What  is  a  progressive 
sexual  male  idea  ?  Perhaps  we  may  learn  the  truth,  the  happy  mean 
between  all  these  contradictions,  in  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by 
Adam  as  the  spokesman  of  the  human  race — ''  This  is  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Could  any  partnership  be  more 
equal? 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  the  "third  term."  What 
prospect  is  there  of  increased  vigour  of  brain  and  intellect,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  accumulation  of  scientific  experience? 
Brains,  whose  foundations  have  been  hitherto  laid  in  the  country,  the 
mtm  Sana  in  corpore  sano,  are  being  increasingly  dissipated  in  the 
towns.  What  will  be  the  result  if  the  country  ceases  to  supply  the 
raw  material,  the  corpus  sanum  f  We  may  seek  a  partial  answer  in 
history.  All  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world  have  partly  or  entirely 
perished.  According  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  Spectator^  Imperial 
Rome,  by  its  importation  of  corn,  permanently  reduced  the  fertility 
of  the  corn-producing  areas.  In  the  long  run,  not  only  does  the 
evolution  of  cities  contain  the  germs  of  their  own  destruction,  but  it 
permanently  injures  the  country,  which  it  first  depopulates  and 
then  sterilises.  The  evolution  of  the  human  race  will  obvioualy 
not  be  promoted  by  the  growth  of  cities,  but  will  be  impeded 
thereby. 

The  annual  fertilising  value  of  a  unit  of  the  population  has  been 
estimated  at  8s,  lOd. ;  that  of  a  horse  at  £4  lOs.  It  would  be  a  low 
estimate  that  placed  the  value  of  both  combined  at  IO5.  per  unit  of 
population.  Assuming  the  population  of  London  to  be  5,000,000, 
the  annual  value  of  the  products  lost  to  the  world*s  available  fertility 
through  the  sewers  of  this  one  city  is  £2,500,000. 

London  and  other  cities  flourish  for  the  moment  at  the  cost  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  corn-producing  areas. 

The  effect  already  produced  by  the  exportation  of  food-stuffs  on 
the  £astem  States  of  the  Union  is  admitted.  The  permanent 
deterioration  of  other  areas,  now  selling  their  stores  of  accumulated 
fertility,  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  stores  of  phosphorus  slowly  collected  and  stored  during 
untold  centnriesi  if  poured  into  the  rivers  and  seas,  are  a  far  more 
serious  loss  to  posterity  than  the  loss  of  a  nominal  equivalent  of 
golden  sovereigns.  And,  after  all,  phosphorus  is  in  a  very  true  sense 
not  so  much  the  Light-bringer  as  the  Life-bringer.  The  phosphorus 
wasted  by  the  cities  represents  countless  lives  that  for  the  lack  of 
it  will  never  come  into  existence — represents  countless  acres  that 
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will  support  a  small  and  poverty-stricken  popolation  instead  of  a 
large  and  flonrishing  one,  and  may  well  represent  the  lack  of  that 
yigoroQS  muscle  and  brain  from  which  alone  could  posaibly  proceed 
that  ideal  being  who  might  have  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  third 
of  the  three  terms  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  zoophyte  and  Lord 
Elelvin. 

Arthur  B.   Humr. 


1903. 


WIIXIAM  WATSON. 


Is  that  province  of  poetry  which  may  be  aptly  deBcribed,  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase,  as  criticism  of  life,  few  modem  writers  have  suc- 
ceeded BO  brilliantly  as  Mr.  William  Watson.  He  has  many  of  the 
gifts  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  poet,  and  not  the  least  of 
his  gifts  is  his  power  of  applying  ideas  to  life,  of  dealing  critically 
with  the  thonghts  and  feelings  of  the  age.  The  point  of  view  from 
which  his  criticisms  are  directed  resembles  that  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
bat  the  character  of  the  criticism  has  been  to  some  degree  modified 
by  the  lapse  of  years.  Arnold's  point  of  view  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  his  beautiful  stanzas  called  "  Despondency  " : 

*'  The  thoughts  that  rain  their  steady  glow 
like  stars  on  life's  cold  sea, 
Which  others  know,  or  say  they  know — 
They  never  shone  for  me. 

"  Thoughts  light,  like  gleams,  my  spirit's  sky, 
But  they  will  not  remain, 
They  light  me  once,  they  hurry  by, 
And  never  come  again." 

The  poet  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  stream  of  active  life. 
He  stands  aside  and  wistfully  watches  others  who  are  working  under 
the  sustaining  influence  of  beliefs  which  he  cannot  share.  It  is  a 
mood  of  pensive  contemplation,  regret  for  lost  ideals,  regret  tem- 
pered with  resignation.  The  same  mood  pervades  many  of  Arnold's 
best  and  most  characteristic  poems,  such  as  "  Obmnann  Once 
More,"  "  Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse,"  and  ''  Dover  Beach.'' 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  all  Arnold's  poems  which  are  destined 
to  live  have  this  peculiar  atmosphere.  His  narrative  and  dramatic 
poems,  clever  and  interesting  though  they  are,  have  already  lost 
their  bloom,  but  the  elegiac  poems  and  many  of  the  lyric  poems 
retain  the  whole  of  their  charm.  For  it  is  the  elegiac  and  lyric 
poems  which  have  been  deeply  felt,  and  it  is  these  that  are 
saturated  with  Arnold's  criticism  of  life.  The  gentle  melancholy 
with  which  they  are  suffased  has  been  the  poetic  food  of  more  than 
one  generation  of  young  Englishmen,  and  those  who  are  now 
beginning  to  forget  how  the  world  appeared  to  them  in  early 
manhood  may  renew  their  youthful  impressions,  with  much  of 
their  poignancy,  by  turning  again  to  the  best  of  Arnold's  poems. 
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Mr.  Watson's  attitade  to  life,  as  we  have  already  said,  resemUes 
Arnold's.  But  the  melancholy  has  a  darker  shade,  and  the  resigna- 
tion a  sterner  strain.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  last 
stanza  of  his  ''  Hymn  to  the  Sea  " — 

^*  Yea,  it  is  we,  light  perverts,  that  waver,  and  shift  our  allegiance ; 
We,  whom  insurgence  of  blood  dooms  to  be  barren  and  waste ; 
We,  unto  Nature  imputing  our  frailties,  our  fever,  and  tumult ; 
We  that  with  dust  of  our  strife  sully  the  hue  of  her  peace." 

— the  spirit  (not  the  form)  of  his  verse  is  almost  identical  with 
Arnold's.  Man  is  exhorted  to  patience  and  pnnctoal  labonr  by  the 
example  of  nature.  Bat  it  is  only  rarely  that  Mr.  Watson  can 
draw  these  fortifying  lessons  from  the  contemplation  of  the  inanimate 
world.  The  spectre  that  haants  his  brain  is  the  same  that  has 
suggested  some  of  Mr.  H.  6.  Wells's  most  lurid  romances — ^the  idea 
of  the  gradual  decline  and  extinction  of  humanity.  After  the 
deification  of  man  which  prevailed  among  the  writers  of  the  French 
Bevolntion  period,  and  which,  only  thirty  years  ago,  found  memor- 
able expression  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  '^  Hymn  of  Man,"  ending  with 
the  well-known  line, 

'^  Glory  to  man  in  the  highest,  for  man  is  the  master  of  things," 

a  violent  reaction  was  natural,  and  now  the  twilight  of  man  has 
followed  the  twilight  of  the  goda  Mr.  Watson  dwells  again  and 
again  on  this  theme,  for  the  iron  has  entered  into  his  souL  It 
forms,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  a  striking  poem  called  "  The 
Lost  Eden  " — the  Eden  which  man  has  lost  being 

*'  His  dream  wherein  he  dreamed  himself  the  first 
Of  creatures  fashioned  for  eternity." 

The  last  lines  of  this  poem  are  extremely  beautiful.  They  recall  in 
some  points  the  touch  of  Arnold,  but  the  march  of  the  verse  has  a 
solemnity  almost  like  that  of  *'  Alastor  " : 

"  Never  shall  be  return :  for  he  has  sent 
His  spirit  abroad  among  the  infinitudes, 
And  may  no  more  to  the  ancient  pales  recall 
The  travelled  feet.     But  oftentimes  he  feels 
The  intolerable  vastness  bow  him  down, 
The  awful  homeless  spaces  scare  his  soul ; 
And  half  regretful  he  remembers  then  • 

His  Eden  lost,  as  some  grey  mariner 
May  think  of  the  far  fields  where  he  was  bred. 
And  woody  ways,  unbreathed  on  by  the  sea. 
Though  more  familiar  now  the  ocean  paths 
Gleam,  and  the  stars  his  fathers  never  knew." 

The  same  idea  throws  its  shadow  across  the  pathetic  lyric,  "  The 
First  Skyltfrk  of  Spring  "  : 
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"  Somewhat  as  thou,  Man  once  could  sing, 
In  porches  of  the  lucent  mom, 
Ere  he  had  felt  his  lack  of  wing. 
Or  cursed  his  iron  bourn." 

But  perhaps  this  most  forcible  expression  of  the  thought  is  found  in 
*'  The  Dream  of  Man,"  where  two  visions  are  revealed  to  the  spirit 
of  man.     In  the  first,  the  vision  of  the  past,  man 

'*  Beheld  his  base  beginnings 
In  the  depth  of  time,  and  his  strife 
With  beasts  and  crawling  horrors 
For  leave  to  live  " — 

and  in  the  second,  the  vision  of  the  future, 

"  Beheld  his  own  meridian. 

And  beheld  his  dark  decline. 
His  secular  fall  to  nadir 

From  simunits  of  light  divine, 
Till  at  last  amid  worlds  exhausted, 

And  bankrupt  of  force  and  fire, 
Twas  his  in  a  torrent  of  darkness 

Like  a  sputtering  lamp  to  expire/' 

Speculations  on  the  destiny  of  man  are  frequent  in  Mr.  Watson's 
poetry,  and  the  end  of  all  his  arguments  is  that  we  know  nothing. 
The  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  is  animated  by  a  cheerful 
and  robust  faith  which,  though  in  continual  conflict  with  doubt, 
never  fails  in  the  end  to  emerge  victorious.  The  poetry  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  is,  like  Sbelley's,  inspired  with  a  radiant  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  man's  moral  nature.  Mr.  Watson  shares  the  agnosticism 
which  stamps  the  poetry  of  Arnold,  Clough,  and  James  Thomson ; 
and  to  him,  as  to  them,  the  absence  of  a  strong  belief  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  free  poetic  utterance.  The  poet  of  faith  is  the  poet  of 
joy,  and  he  alone  has  the  whole  range  of  major  and  minor  keys  at 
his  disposal.  The  poet  who  is  without  such  faith  can  only  sing 
tmly  in  the  minor  keys.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  has  faced  the 
problems  courageously,  perhaps  more  courageously  than  Arnold. 
He  b  lees  often  wailing  because  the  sea  of  faith  has  retreated  down 
the  "naked  shingles  of  the  world";  he  dwells  less  on  his  own 
weakness.  But  he  knows  his  loss  in  its  full  bitterness ;  and  his 
knowledge  is  based  upon  study  and  reflection.  The  early  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  man  have  never  been  more  finely  described  than  in 
the  often-quoted  stanza  from  "  The  Hope  of  the  World  " : 

"  In  cave  and  bosky  dene 

Of  old  there  crept  and  ran 
The  gibbering  form  obscene 

That  was  and  was  not  man. 
With  fairer  covering  clad 

The  desert  beasts  went  by ; 
The  couchant  lion  had 
More  speculative  eye, 
And  goodlier  speech  the  birds  than  we  when  we  began." 
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Bat  when  ''  the  gibbering  form  obscene  '*  has  become  man,  it  seems 
to  the  poet  a  flattering  dream,  a  golden  fancy^  that  this  emergence 
in  manhood  was  predestined.     Man  is  rather  the 

'*  Child  of  a  thousand  chances  'neath  the  indifferent  skj." 

The  poet  cannot  find  valid  groand  for  sharing  the  hope  of  the 
world : 

"  Equal  my  source  of  hope^  my  reason  for  despair." 

Hope  whispers  to  him  the  old  flattering  tales.     He  rejects  them,  in 
words  that  breathe  a  spirit  of  antique  and  noble  fortitnde : 

"  Carry  thy  largesse  hence^ 

Light  Giver !     Let  me  learn 
To  abjure  the  opulence 

I  have  done  nought  to  earn ; 
And  on  this  world  no  more 

To  cast  ignoble  slight. 
Counting  it  but  the  door 
Of  other  worlds  more  bright. 
Here,  where  I  fail  or  conquer,  here  is  my  concern. 

*^  Here  where  perhaps  alone 
I  conquer  or  I  fail. 
Here,  o'er  the  dark  Deep  blown, 

I  ask  no  perfumed  gale; 
I  ask  the  unpampering  breath 

That  fits  me  to  endure 
Chance,  and  victorious  Death, 
Life,  and  my  doom  obscure, 
Who  knows  not  whence  I  am  sped,  nor  to  what  port  I  sail." 

Mr.  Watson  seldom  fails  to  raise  to  the  height  of  his  theme,  and 
he  is  at  his  best  when  he  deals,  as  in  *'  The  Hope  of  the  World,"  with 
the  greatest  problems  of  life.  His  thonght  is  austere  and  un- 
compromising, and  the  treatment,  if  not  always  strikingly  origiDsI, 
is  generally  impressive  and  at  the  same  time  artistic.  He  never 
forgets  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that  a  poem  is  something  different 
from  a  philosophical  treatise  in  verse  or  a  rhymed  enigma.  His 
mnse,  indeed,  is  the  mnse  of  Matthew  Arnold's  sonnet: 

''  Radiant,  adorned  outside ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within." 

The  question  of  the  fatalist  has  been  asked  in  many  forms,  but 
nowhere  more  tersely  or  suggestively  than  in  Mr.  Watson's  couplet: 

"  Though  kneeling  nations  watch  and  yearn. 
Does  the  primordial  purpose  turn  ?  " 

And  the  familiar  idea  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  conflict  aod 
not  in  victory  has  rarely  been  so  finely  expressed  as  in  the  poem 
''  The  Dream  of  Man."  Man  has  waged  war  on  Death,  and  has 
overthrown  him  : 
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"  Even  Asrael,  the  XJnmaker 
Unmade,  disarmed,  discrowned/' 

But  the  coaqaeror  finds  that  his  victory  has  brought  him  nothing 
but ''  mighty  weariness  "  and  "  angost  despair."  The  joy  of  strife 
has  perished  in  the  victory.  He  therefore  beseeches  and  prevails 
upon  Gk)d  to  restore  the  boon  of  Death. 

Many  poets  have  required  a  large  canvas  for  the  adequate  dis- 
play of  their  finest  work.  Mr.  Watson  has  the  true  art  of  epigram, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Goethe,  perhaps  no  modem  poet  has 
surpassed  his  skill  in  conveyiog  a  pregnant  thought  or  a  fine  image 
within  the  limits  of  a  quatrain.  The  doctrine  of  the  art  eelare 
artem  could  not  be  more  felicitously  stated  than  in  the  lines  from 
-  Art  Maxims": 

"  No  record  Art  keeps 

Of  her  travail  and  throes. 
There  is  toil  on  the  steeps. 

On  the  summits,  repose." 

Here  the  masterly  finish  of  the  form,  by  making  the  thought  clear 
and  attractive,  seems  also  to  make  it  more  convincing. 

Another  of  Mr.  Watson's  finest  epigrams  deals  with  the  sad 
subject  of  Shelley  and  Harriet,  and  it  is  so  beautiful  that  eren 
Matthew  Arnold  could  hardly  have  condemned  it  as  "  chatter  about 
Harriet " : 

^  A  star  look'd  down  from  heaven  and  loved  a  flower 
Grown  in  earth's  garden — ^loved  it  for  an  hour : 
Let  eyes  that  trace  his  orbit  in  the  spheres 
Refuse  not,  to  a  ruin'd  rosebud,  tears." 

But  perhaps  the  epigram  on  the  passage  of  Time  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  image  and  the  stately 
sonority  of  the  verse : 

"  Onward  the  chariot  of  the  Untarrying  moves, 
Nor  day  divulges  him  nor  night  conceals; 
Thou  hear'st  the  echo  of  unretuming  hooves, 
And  thunder  of  irrevocable  wheels." 

The  same  great  idea  has  inspired  a  similar  and  almost  equally 
fine  passage  in  the  poem  called  "  The  Father  of  the  Forest " : 

'*  For  not  though  mightiest  mortals  faU, 

The  starry  chariot  hangs  delayed. 
His  axle  is  uncooled,  nor  shall 

The  thunder  of  His  wheels  be  stayed. 
A  chanffeless  pace  His  coursers  keep, 
And  halt  not  at  the  wells  of  sleep." 

And  as  a  final  example  of  Mr.  Watson's  power  of  expreBsing  a  deep 
and  recondite  thought  in  the  clearest  and  yet  tersest  fonn,  take 
the  lines  in  ''  Lachrymss  Mnsarum "  on  the  mystery  of  poetic  in- 
spiration: 
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**  In  far  retreats  of  elemental  mind 
Obscurely  comes  and  goes 
The  imperative  breath  of  song,  that  as  the  wind 
Is  trackless,  and  oblivious  whence  it  blows." 

Meditation  on  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny,  then,  has  been 
the  source  of  Mr.  Watson'd  highest  inspiration.  Bat  his  imagina- 
tion has  been  kindled  in  an  only  less  degree  by  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  other  poets.  In  a  Golden  Treasury  of  the  sayings 
of  poets  on  poets,  Mr.  Watson  oonld  claim  a  high  place  of  honour. 
Not  only  has  he  dedicated  separate  poems  of  great  beanty  aud 
interest  to  Bums,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Arnold,  but 
his  writings  .elsewhere  abound  with  apt  poetical  criticism.  If  he 
has  never  surpassed  in  critical  insight  the  verses  on  Shelley  and 
Byron  in  "  Stanzas  from  the  Orande  Chartreuse,"  and  if  he  has  never 
equalled  in  sheer  beauty  of  writing  the  passage  in ''  Adonais  "  where 
the  mountain  shepherds  come  to  mourn,  yet  no  other  poet  has  ex- 
pressed in  verse  so  much  glowing  delight  in  the  work  of  his  brother 
poets  with  such  sobriety  and  sanity  of  judgment  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  Shelley's  geoius,  its  fire,  sweetness  and  richness,  coold 
hardly  be  summed  up  more  admirably  than  in  the  lines : 

"  Shelley,  the  hectic  flamelike  rose  of  verse, 
All  colour  and  all  odour  and  all  bloom." 

And  nothing  could  be  apter  than  the  description  in  ^'Shelley's  Cen- 
tenary "  of  the  singer  of  the  Skylark : 

''  But,  as  he  cleaves  yon  ether  dear, 
Notes  from  the  unattempted  Sphere 
He  scatters  to  the  enchanted  ear 

Of  earth's  dim  throng. 
Whose  dissonance  doth  more  endear 

The  showering  song." 

Another  passage  from  the  same  poem  dwells  on  the  influence — the 
fascination — which  Shelley  exercises  over  joung  and  impressionable 
minds : 

"  A  singer  who,  if  errors  blurred 
His  sight,  had  yet  a  spirit  stirred 

By  vast  desire. 
And  ardour  fledging  the  swift  word 
With  plumes  of  tire." 

'*  A  creature  of  impetuous  breath, 
Our  torpor  deadlier  than  Death 
He  knew  not ;  whatsoe'er  he  saith 

Flashes  with  life : 
He  spurreth  men,  he  quickeneth 

To  splendid  strife." 

The  description  of  Keats  as 

"  A  lucid  presence,  great 
With  something  of  a  glorious  souUessness,'^ 
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•flbowa  how  Mr.  Watson  can  temper  enthnsiaam  with  judgment-^ 
while  the  exquisite  lines  in  **  Shelley's  Centenary  "  shows  that  he  is  at 
the  same  time  sensitive  to  the  fnll  charm  and  power  of  Eeats's 
poetry: 

''  And  Keats's  magic  as  of  mom 
BurstiDg  for  ever  newly  born 

On  forests  old, 
To  wake  a  hoary  world  forlorn 

With  touch  of  gold." 

His  criticism  of  Bnms  is  in  fine  contrast  to  that  of  Keats. 
Keats,  he  says,  shows  ns  the  world  as  it  lies  in  the  light  of  the 
morning,  gilded,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  with  ''  heavenly  alchemy/ 
Bams  shows  it  ns  nnder  the  sadden  revelation  of  lightning  : 

^*  No  mystic  torch  through  Time  he  bore, 
No  virgin  veil  from  Life  he  tore ; 
His  soul  no  bright  insignia  wore 

Of  starry  birth ; 
He  saw  what  all  men  see — no  more— 

In  heaven  and  earth  : 

''  But  as  when  thunder  crashes  nigh. 
And  darkness  opes  one  flaming  eye. 
And  the  world  leaps  against  the  sky, — 

So  fiery  clear 
Did  the  old  truths  that  we  pass  by 

To  him  appear '' 

Of  Wordsworth  he  says  finely : 

'*  For  plenteous  wealth  was  his,  exceeding  store 
Of  joy,  and  an  impassioned  quietude." 

And  in  another  part  of  the  same  poem : 

'*  Not  Milton's  keen,  trauslunar  music  thine ; 

Not  Shakespeare's  cloudless,  boimdless  human  view; 
Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine ; 
Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

*'  What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large  amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  possessed, 
Motion  and  flre,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends  ? — 
Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest.** 

Mr.  Watson's  judgment  of  Wordsworth  is  especially  interesting 
because  he  tells  as  that  Wordsworth  is  the  master  to  whom  he 
finally  transferred  his  allegiance — which  was  given  first  to  Shelley 
and  afterwards  to  Eeats,  His  admiration  for  Wordsworth  is 
probably  founded  to  some  extent  on  the  natural  attraction  of 
oppoaite  qualities,  for  no  poets  could  be  more  different  both  in 
m^hod  and  accomplishment  than  Wordsworth  and  Mr,  Wataon. 
Woidaworth  poured  forth  hia  soul  in  verse,  sometimes  inspired, 
oometimes  insipid,  upon  every  subject  that  came  into  his  mind,  from 
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the  ''  Trepidation  of  the  Draids  ^  to  the  far-famed  '*  Spade  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  " — and  his  theory  of  composition  (to  which  ^  happily,  he 
did  not  always  conform)  was  that  poetical  verse  was  verse  witiioat 
art  or  artifice.  Mr.  Watson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  artidt  to  his 
finger  tips.     As  he  proudly  says  : 

"  I  follow  beauty ;  of  her  train  am  I." 

And  because  his  taste  is  so  fastidious,  his  output  is  exiguous  and 
may  even  be  called  meagre.  Mr.  Watson,  it  is  true,  ascribes  his 
want  of  copiousness  to  another  cause,  the  absence  of  inspiration : 

''  Not  mine  the  rich  and  showering  hand,  that  strews 
The  facile  largess  of  a  stintless  Muse. 
A  fitful  presence,  seldom  tanying  long. 
Capriciously  she  touches  me  to  song." 

Both  explanations  may  stand  good.  It  may  be  true  that  his 
flowers  of  poetry  do  not  burst  forth  in  tropical  luxuriance,  like  those 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  they  are  subjected  to  a  long  process  of  carefiil 
cultivation  and  selection  before  Uiey  are  gather^l  ^nd  offered  for 
sale.  While,  then,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  style  of  Mr. 
Watson's  writings  which  reminds  one  of  Wordsworth,  there  are 
many  touches  which  betray  the  student  of  Shelley,  of  Tennyson,  and 
in  particular  of  Keats.  A  curious  example  may  be  found  in  his  poem 
called  "Autumn,"  which,  without  any  plagiarism  whatever,  brings 
to  the  mind  successively  Keats,  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  and  espeeially 
their  famous  poems  on  the  same  subject,  the  '*  Ode  to  Autumo," 
the  **Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  and  **  Tears,  idle  Tears."  Bot 
Wordsworth  is  never  suggested. 

Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of  Wordsworth's  "  healing  power,"  and  said 
that 

''  He  was  a  priest  to  us  all 
Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world." 

And  to  show  that  Arnold  himself  had  a  measure  of  this  same  healing 
power,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  from  his  poems  such  lines  as : 

"  Say,  has  some  wet  bird-haunted  lawn 
Lent  it  the  music  of  its  trees  at  dawn  ?  " 
or, 

"  The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea." 
or, 

"  Where  sweet  the  unbroken  moonbeam  lay." 
or, 

'<  Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea." 


or,  best  of  all ; 


^  Cold  bubbled  the  spring  of  Tilphusa, 
Copais  lay  bright  in  the  moon.". 
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These  verses  act  like  a  tonic  on  the  mind ;  they  call  op  a  picture  of 
the  external  world,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  bostle  and 
confQsion  of  homan  activity  are  hashed  to  rest  Now  Mr.  Watson 
does  not  often  carry  ns  in  this  manner  by  a  single  tonoh  right  into 
the  heart  of  natnre.  He  has  not  the  healing  power  of  Wordsworth 
and  Arnold.  The  beauty  of  the  world  moves  him  and  he  is  able  to 
interpret  it.  Bat  with  Wordsworth  and  Arnold  the  relation  of  the 
poet  to  the  world  he  describes  is  a  more  intimate  one  than  that  of 
interpreter.  Natore  seems  to  be  present  herself  and  to  need  no 
interpreter.  Mr.  Watson's  interpretation  of  natnre,  however,  is 
alwajs  interesting,  and  sometimes  most  felicitous.  Oae  of  the  finest 
examples,  showing  the  delicate  finish  peculiar  to  his  work,  is  the 
descriptiou  of  the  rising  of  the  moon  in  the  ''  Hymn  to  the  Sea  "  : 

'^  When,  as  yonder,  thy  mistress,  at  height  of  her  mutable  glories, 
Wise  from  the  magical  East,  comes  like  a  sorceress  pale, 
Ah,  she  comes,  she  arises — ^impassive,  emotionless,  bloodless. 
Wasted  and  ashen  of  cheek,  zoning  her  ruins  with  pearl.*' 

The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  last  line,  both  in  idea  and 
execution,  is  a  true  touch  of  genius — and  triumphs  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  metre  which  is  really  alien  to  the  character  of  the  English 
language.  But  the  line  and  the  passage,  and  indeed  the  whole 
poem,  are  absolutely  different  in  style  from  anything  written  by 
Wordsworth.  In  choice  of  subject  and  vein  of  thought  Mr.  Watson 
is  more  nearly  akin  to  Arnold  than  to  any  other  English  poet,  but 
his  workmanship  is  of  the  school  of  Keats,  tinged  here  and  there  with 
the  later  influence  of  Tennyson, 

Many  of  Mr.  Watson's  smaller  lyrics — such  as ''  April,  April,"  '*  Too 
Late  to  say  Farewell,"  and  ** Lightly  we  met  in  the  Mom'' — have 
grace  and  beauty,  but  in  this  branch  of  poetry  he  is  not  on  the  whole 
at  his  best.  As  a  writer  of  songs  and  lyrics  he  must  yield  the  palm 
to  two  at  least  of  contemporary  poets — to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  with 
his  dainty  felicity  of  phrase ;  and  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman,  with  his 
Ciesh  force  of  expression  and  Heine-like  imagination.  Mr.  Watson's 
lyiics  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  stiff,  and  lacking  in  spontaneity.  The 
lovely  poem,  '*  When  Birds  were  Songless,"  is,  however,  an  exceptbn. 
It  is  without  flaw,  and  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  song — unity  of 
idea,  truth  of  suggestion,  beauty  of  form  : 

"  When  birds  were  songless  on  the  bough 
I  heard  thee  sing. 
The  world  was  full  of  winter,  thou 
Wert  full  of  spring. 

^  To-day  the  world's  heart  feels  anew 
The  vernal  thrill. 
And  thine  beneath  the  rueful  yew 
Is  wintry  chill." 
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Here  the  subtle  arraogeoneDt  of  the  vowel  soonda  is  worthy  of 
TeonysoD,  while  the  cadence  of  the  verse  is  almost  worthy  of 
Shelley. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  abont  Mr.  Watson's  political  veraee. 
Many  readers  most  find  themselves  in  disagreement  with  his  views, 
and  many  may  wish  that  he  held  different  views ;  bnt  no  one  can 
jnstly  reproach  him  with  failare  to  appreciate  the  honour  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  country.  And  the  England  to  which  he  has  dedicated 
his  mnse  is  the  England  which  most  Englishmen  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  love  beet,  the  England,  not  of  material  power  and  glory,  bat 
of  justice,  mercy  and  truth. 

The  earlier  political  poems,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  Egyptian 
Campaign  of  1885,  and  the  Armenian  Massacrep,  are  for  the  most 
part  in  sonnet  form.  In  the  first  sequence,  called  '^  Yer  Tenebrosnm/'' 
the  finest  is  the  austere  and  powerful  sonnet  (the  second  of  two)  on 
Oordon,  which  has  the  true  Miltonic  ring.  In  the  second  set  of 
sonnets,  called  '^  The  Year  of  Shame/'  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  magnificent  appeal  to  Gladstone,  ''  The  Tired  Lion,"  with 
the  pathetic  reference  in  the  last  lines  to  his  approaching  death- 
But  the  whole  series  of  sonnets  shows  Mr.  Watson's  powers 
to  great  advantage.  Fine  lines  abound,  such  as  the  pregnant 
maxim : 

*'  The  sense  of  greatness  keeps  a  nation  great," 

and,  in  the  sonnet  called  '*  A  Political  Luminary,'  the  description  of 
Gladstone  as : 

"  Lord  of  the  golden  tongue  and  smiting  eyes." 

The  later  political  poems  are  somewhat  ODore  various  in  form,  an^ 
now  and  again  they  have  passages  of  splendid  eloquence^  which  stir 
the  pulses.  As  a  single  instance,  take  the  address  to  Greece  iik 
''  Hellas,  hail !  " — a  poem  which,  for  an  obvious  but  ])erhap8 
insufficient  reason,  Mr.  Watson  has  omitted  from  his  collected 
edition : 

"  Not,  since  first  thy  wine^dark  wave 

Laughed  in  multitudinous  mirth, 
Hath  a  deed  more  pure  and  brave 

Flushed  the  wintry  cheek  of  earth. 
There  is  heard  no  melody 
Like  thy  footsteps  on  the  sea." 

The  political  poems  taken  together  represent  sn, important  side  of 
Mr.  Watson's  work.  They  serve  to  show,  what  is  indeed  apparent 
in  every  part  of  his  writings,  that,  artist  though  he  is,  he  is  by  no- 
means  content  to  be  an  artist  and  nothing  more.  The  *'  passion  of 
song  "  may  move  him  ^rst : 
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"  Lo  with  the  anoieiit 
Roots  of  man's  nature 
Twines  the  eternal 
Passion  of  song. 

"  Ever  love  fans  it. 
Ever  life  feeds  it. 
Time  cannot  age  it — 
Death  cannot  edaj." 

Bat  his  song  soon  takes  a  serioas  strain.  An  ethical  vein  rans 
through  the  tissue  of  all  his  important  poems.  They  have  art  but 
never  art  for  art's  sake.  They  are  the  outpourings  from  the  soul  of 
a  man  who  wishes  to  teach  as  well  as  to  sing.  The  union  of  con- 
summate literary  art  with  lofty  moral  purpose  lends  his  work  a  special 
distinction  and  dignity,  entitling  him  beyond  doubt  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  living  English  writers.  Whether  or  not  he  will 
win  a  still  higher  place  among  the  few  writers  whose  fame  outlasts 
the  centuries,  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  No  one  can  foresee  how  con- 
temporary work  will  appear  to  subsequent  generations.  With  the 
select  few,  the  passage  of  time  makes  the  brilliant  qualities  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  and  the  defects  pass  into  insignificance ;  but 
with  the  large  majority  the  brilliancy  fades,  the  defects  darken. 
Among  the  defects  in  Mr.  Watson's  poetry,  one  which  may  possibly 
tend  to  diminish  his  future  fame,  is  a  certain  want  of  originality  of 
style.  The  great  English  poets  have  each  in  turn  seemed  to  bring 
into  literature  an  absolutely  new  and  individual  stjle  of  writing ; 
and  even  after  imitators  have  done  their  worst  the  styles  remain 
distinctive  marks  of  their  creators.  Mr.  Watson  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  created  a  style  in  the  sense  that  Milton,  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Shelley,  or  Keats  created  a  style.  His  style  is  excellent ;  it  has 
nervous  force,  terseness,  dignity,  and  beauty ;  but  it  has  no  over- 
mastering individuality,  no  startling  originality.  This  want  has 
counted  against  Mr,  Watson's  popolarity  in  the  past,  and  may 
count  against  his  memory  in  the  future;  for  individuality  of 
style,  not  only  when  it  is  a  beautiful  style  like  that  of  the  four 
poets  just  mentioned,  but  even  when  it  is  a  somewhat  repulsive 
style  like  Mr.  Kipling's,  or  a  bad  and  slovenly  style  like 
Browning's,  must  always  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  conflict  with 
oblivion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Watson's  work  has  shown  as  yet  no  sign 
of  decay  or  exhaustion,  but  rather  a  gradual  heightening  of  poetic 
power.  He  has  written  nothing  finer  and  more  characteristic  than 
the  poems  called  '<The  Hope  of  the  World,"  '<  The  Unknown  Ood/' 
and  '*  Melancholia,"  all  of  which  have  appeared  in  recent  volumes. 
The  concluding  lines  of  "  Melancholia/'  a  sonnet  in  his  latest  volume, 
are  indeed  of  consummate  beauty : 


$Sq  The  .JVestminster  Review.  Nor. 

"  And  I  beheld  the  waters  in  their  might 
Writhe  as  a  dragon  by  some  great  spell  curbed 
And  foiled ;  and  one  lone  sail ;  and  over  me 
The  everlasting  tadtumity ; 
The  august,  the  inhospitable,  inhuman  night, 
Glittering  magnificently  unperturbed." 

Mr.  Watson  has  risen  gradually  and  surely  to  the  high  position 
he  now  holds  among  the  first  of  living  poets.  If  his  technical 
powers  continue  to  develop,  and  his  inspiration  does  not  fail,  there  ii 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  eventually  eclipse  his  present  achieve- 
ments, as  completely  as  he  has  already  eclipsed  the  achievements  oS 
many  of  his  cootemporaries,  whoEO  names  were  conspicuous  and 
familiar  when  Mr.  Watson's  was  hardly  known  outside  a  small  coterie 
of  literary  enthusiasts. 

P.  G.  L.  Webr 
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LESBIA. 

(Original.) 

My  face  to  thine,  love, 

Is  in  rapture  turoing  ; 
Thine  eyes  in  mine,  love, 

Melt  with  constant  barning 

My  heart  and  thine,  love, 
Like  a  flame  are  glowing ; 

Thy  hair  on  mine^  love, 
In  gold  streams  is  flowing. 

My  hands  from  thine,  love, 

Who  will  dare  to  sever  ? 
Thy  lips  and  mine,  love, 
Conld  kiss  on  for  ever. 

My  soul  and  thioe,  love, 
Leap  the  gnlf  between  ns ; 

Tby  sin  is  mine,  love, 

Who  from  God  shall  screen  ns  ? 


William  Frederick  Harvet. 
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English  readers  whose  knowledge  of  the  Mithraic  religion  is  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  or  is  derived  only  from  fnch  polemical  treatises  as  Mr.  J. 
M.  Robertson's  Pagan  Christs,  will  welcome  Mr.  McCormack's  transla- 
tion of  The  Mysteries  of  MUhra}  by  Professor  Franz  Camont.  M. 
Cumont's  great  work,  Textes  et  Monuments  figure  rdatifs  auz  Mydircs 
de  Miihra  is  within  reach  of  few,  but  the  smaller  volame  before  os 
reprodaces  his  '*  Conclasions."  For  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
sabject  and  for  a  critical  study  of  the  immense  mass  of  material 
upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  refer  to  the  larger  work,  but  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject 
this  smaller  volume  will  be  found  sufficient.  Mithraism  is  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  a  mystery  to  most  people,  even  those  who 
know  something  of  the  history  of  religions,  and  to  them  M.  Cnmont*s 
account  will  be  a  revelation.  Many  have  a  suspicion  that  Mithraism 
influenced  the  development  of  Christianity,  which  no  donbt  it  did, 
but  it  is  not  with  that  M.  Cumont  deals.  His  object  is  not  pole- 
mical but  historical,  and  he  relates  the  story  of  the  spread  of  this 
Persian  religion  in  Europe.  It  followed  the  tracks  of  the  Homan 
army,  and  its  monuments  have  been  found  in  London  and  York  and 
even  further  north  in  our  land,  while  in  Italy  and  mid-Europe  they 
have  been  found  on  every  hand.  Yet  it  gained  no  permanent  foot- 
ing and  was  finally  supplanted  by  Catholic  Christianity.  The  origins 
of  Mithraism  are  in  some  respects  still  obscure,  but  the  evidences 
of  its  wide  dissemination  in  the  Roman  Empire  are  abundant 
Mithraism  resembled  Christianity  in  having  a  theology,  a  dogmatic 
system,  though  it  borrowed  from  science  its  fundamental  principles. 
Mithra  was  not  the  supreme  god  of  the  system  which  bears  his 
name ;  at  the  summit  of  Mithraic  theology  stood  boundless  Time — 
figured  in  the  monuments  as  the  lion-headed  Kronos.  Mithra  was 
born  of  a  rock,  ;et  was  the  symbol  of  light — the ''  mediator  between 
the  unapproachable  and  unknowable  God  that  reigned  in  the  ethereal 
spheres  and  the  human  race  that  struggled  and  suffered  here  below/' 

^  The  Jliytteriet  of  Mithra,  By  Franz  CamoDt.  Translated  fromfthe  French  b^ 
Thomas  J.  McCormack.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  London : 
Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.    1903. 
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The  chief  of  Mithra's  mythical  adventnres  is  the  slaying  of  the  boU, 
the  first  living  creatnre  created  by  Ormazd.  From  the  body  of  the 
dying  victim  sprang  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  from  its  spinal 
cord  sprang  the  wheat  and  from  its  blood  the  vine.  The  principal 
figure  on  the  monaments  is  this  tanroctonons  Mithra  with  the  two 
torch-bearers  and  other  symbols.  Of  the  Mysteries  and  their  signifi- 
cance Professor  Comont  gives  an  interesting  account  as  well  as  of 
their  place  amongst  the  other  religions  of  the  Empire.  A  chapter 
on  Mithraic  art  closes  a  volame  of  exceptional  interest. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  were  interested  in  Dr.  Abbott's  not 
very  snccessfal  attempt  to  introdace  a  broader  interpretation  of 
traditionary  Christianity  in  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,  and  we  can 
only  admire  the  patience  and  industry  with  which  he  still  pursues 
a  somewhat  fruitless  labour,  for  such  it  appears  to  us  to  be.  We 
welcome  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  hindrances  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  while 
Br.  Abbott  may  remove  some  difficulties  he  creates  as  many  new 
ones  and  leaves  the  subject  in  as  much  obscurity  as  he  found  it. 
From  Letter  to  Spirit^  is  a  book  that  few  will  care  to  read  and 
that  only  men  of  exceptional  if  not  peculiar  scholarship  will 
understand.  We  are  quite  ready  to  agree  that  many  difficulties 
in  the  Gospels  ariee  from  readers  giving  a  literal  meaning  to 
words  which  are  intelligible  enough  if  not  taken  literally,  but 
even  this  is  no  guarantee  of  their  truth  which  is  what  the  critic 
wants  to  find.  Dr.  Abbott  would  fiod  the  original  meaning  by 
tracing  words  and  phraees  back  to  a  probable  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
original,  and  in  this  way  no  doubt  light  may  be  thrown  upon  some 
points.  Bat  the  Gospel  reconstructed  by  this  method  leaves  nearly 
every  problem  of  importance  where  it  was.  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  thai 
the  original  object  of  his  treatise  was  to  investigate  the  truth 
about  voices  alleged  in  the  Gospels  to  have  come  from  Heaven. 
We  should  have  thought  soch  an  investigation  might  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  very  short  time  and  without  any  very  elaborate 
apparatus ;  a  little  common  sense  would  have  been  of  more  value 
than  a  knowledge  of  several  dead  languages.  The  details  given 
by  Br.  Abbott  are,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  not  uninteresting 
to  any  one  who  has  time  and  patience  to  follow  them,  but  the 
results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  We  confess  we  do  not  under* 
standi  for  instance,  what  is  meant  by  ''  a  divine  inaudible  voice,*^ 
if  it  is  meant  to  descril)e  any  objective  fact.  To  a  large  extent  this 
book  is  a  defence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — few  now  probably  would 
diaracterise  the  Gospel  "  according  to  John  "  as  ''  an  impudent 
forgery,"  but  we  should  just  as  firmly  decline  to  accept  it  as  either 
kistorically  or  spiritually  truthful.     It  is  the  work  of  pious  imagin- 

-  '">'  Prim  Letter  to  Spirit.    An  Attempt  to  reaob,  through  Taiying  'vbSoet,  the  Abiding 
Word.    By  Bdwin  A.  Abbott.    London  :  Adam  and  Charlea  Bkol^    1908. 
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ation,  no  donbt  honeet  in  intention,  bat  unreliable,  and  aaelees  ai 
history.  Dr.  Abbott  defends  the  diacoarsee  attribated  to  Jeens 
on  the  ground  that  the  writer  intended  to  convey  what  Jesos  mearU^ 
and  these  discoarses  came  to  be  taken  as'  what  Jesas  actoally 
said.  Bat  after  all  the  writer  coold  only  give  as  what  he  thoaght 
Jesas  meant — the  discoarses  after  all  are  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter 
only  his  own  aod  not  Christ's.  And  this  is  where  we  differ  from 
Dr.  Abbott.  We  cannot  imagine  that  Jesas  ever  evea  thoaght  or 
meant  anything  like  the  ideas  attribated  to  him  by  the  writer  of 
the  Foarth  Gospel.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  oonstantly  praised  for 
its  *'  spiritaality  "  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  other  apologists,  what  they 
fail  to  see  is  that  ethically  it  is  on  a  mach  lo^er  level  than  the 
Synoptists.  Bat  Dr.  Abbott  appears  in  danger  of  losing  himself 
in  the  same  kind  of  specalations  as  those  which  led  the  aathor 
of  the  Foarth  Gospel  so  far  away  from  fact  and  trnth.  Lest  we 
shoald  be  entirely  misuaderstood  we  ought  to  say  there  are  in  the 
Foarth  Gospel  a  few  sayings,  such  as  **  God  is  a  spirit/'  &c.,  which 
belong  to  the  loftiest  range  of  thoaght,  bat  they  are  isolated,  ex- 
ceptional, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theory  of  the  person  of 
Christ  which  is  the  chief  theme  of  the  composition. 

The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ}  by  Professor  Lobstein,  is  a  work  of 
the  same  class  as  Dr.  Abbott's.  It  is,  however,  coafiaed  to  a  single 
point,  and  is  much  simpler  in  construction.  In  the  first  pltce 
Professor  Lobstein  has  not  much  difficulty  in  showing  that  taken 
literally  the  story  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  untrue,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  most  readers  will  trouble  themselves  farther.  Of 
course,  the  aathor  of  this  essay  is  too  wise  to  stop  there,  and 
he  proceeds  to  show,  what  nearly  all  apologists  overlook,  that  the 
Virgin  Birth  can  have  no  theological  value.  If  it  Were  true  it 
would  prove  nothing,  or  as  we  heard  a  clergyman  ssy  lately, 
it  would  merely  be  a  subject  for  the  investigation  of  medical  meo. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  as  we  have  classed  Professor  Lobstein 
with  Dr.  Abbott,  that  he  finds  more  satisfactory  evidence  lot  the 
''  divinity  of  Christ "  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  narratives 
of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Dr.  Whiton's  little  book  on  Miracles  and  Supernatural  Bdigion^ 
follows  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the  two  books  noticed  above,  bat 
his  method  is  far  better,  he  troubles  himself  little  about  dooumenti, 
and  gathers  instruction  from  science  and  psychology.  He  sees  quite 
clearly  the  relative  unimportance  of  miracles  to  religion,  and  Uiat  they 
may  be  dispensed  with — not  only  without  loss  but  with  advantage. 
Nevertheless  details  are  discussed  and  for  the  most  part  miraclei 
are  explained  away.    Dr.  Whiton's  doctrine  that  moral  oneneM  with 

1  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Chritt.  An  Historioal  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Panl  Lobilaiil 
Translated  by  Victor  LeaUette.    London  and  Oxford :  Williams  and  Norgata.  1901 
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and  London:  Mapmillan.    1903. 
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God  and  not  physical  descent  can  be  the  only  groand  upon  which 
to  base  any  claim  of  Jesns  to  be  better  than  other  men,  is  a  view  in 
accordance  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  age. 

A  yolame  elegantly  bonnd  in  white  and  gold  led  ns  to  hope 
to  find  the  contents  in  harmony  with  its  appearance.  We  were 
disappointed.  The  New  hvi  True  Life  of  the  CarperUer}  is  not  as  we 
expected  a  reasonable  and  critical  life  of  Jesns,  bnt  a  polemic  against 
Mahommedanism,  Catholicism  and  everything  else  which  is  not 
exactly  to  the  writer's  liking. 

The  Bishops  English,'^  by  Mr.  George  Washington  Moon  is  a 
0cathing  criticism,  in  the  writer's  well-known  style,  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Bishop  Thornton,  of  Manchester,  in  which  the  Bishop  advocates 
the  public  rending  in  churches  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Moon  has  no  difficnlty  in  demonstrating  that  there  are  many 
faults  in  the  Revisers*  English  and  in  the  Bishop's  defence  of  it.  He 
provides  us  with  some  amusmg  reading,  but  sometimes  carries 
the  game  too  far  and  is  occasionally  pedantic  and  hypercritical. 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

In  his  Gold  Coast  Native  InstittUions,^  Mr.  Casely  Hayford 
seeks  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  which  Great 
Britain  has  to  solve  in  her  administration  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 
its*  hinterland.  Mr.  Hayford  in  our  opinion  has  discovered  the 
source  of  our  failure  in  these  dependendea.  Consdonsly  or  un- 
consciously  the  Colonial  Office  has  neglected  elementary  principles. 
Mr.  Hayford  by  his  historical  account  of  native  institutions  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  prior  to  our  interference  there  existed 
a  well-defined  and  carefully  developed  native  administration  based 
upon  internal  self-government.  That  is  to  say,  a  federation  of 
states,  independent  and  self-governing,  but  ov^ing  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  King  or  paramount  stool  of  Kumasi.  Listead  of 
working  upon  the  very  excellent  basis  already  in  existence, 
the  pdicy  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  to  break  up  this  federation 
and  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  paramount  stool.  A  recent  instance 
of  this  policy,  bred  of  ignorance  of  native  customs  and  institntions, 
,was  the  seizure  of  the  golden  stool,  a  policy  defended  by   Mr. 

*  1  The  New  but  True  Life  of  the  Carpenter,  Indndioff  a  new  iketoh  of  Ifahomst 
Bj  Amos.    Bristol :  John  Wright  k  Co.    London  :  Simpkin,  MarthaU  k,  Co. 

'  Th€  Bukop'9  English,  By  Geo.  Washington  Moon.  London :  Swan  Sonnen- 
seEoin  &  Co.     1903. 

>  OcUL  Cooit  Native  Jntiitutiont,  With  Thoughts  npon  a  Healthy  Imperial  Policy 
tbr  the  Oold  Coast  and  Ashanti.  By  Casely  Hayford,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barxister- 
at-Law,  and  of  the  Gold  Coast  Bar.    London :  Sweet  and  Mtzwell,  Ltd.    1908. 
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Chamberlain  in  a  speech  which  only  shows  his  complete  ignorance 
of  or  indifference  to  the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  Apart  from 
the  native  institutions  any  attempt  at  statesmanlike  administration, 
eays  Mr,  Hayford,  is  doomed  to  faUnra  When  will  the  Tory  mind 
gprasp  the  primary  fact  that  the  easiest  way  to  rule,  as  well  as  the 
just  way,  is  through  natiye  institutions  in  accordauoe  with  national 
aspirations  ?  Our  Empire,  where  it  is  successful,  has  grown  up  upon 
the  principles  of  self-government,  of  freedom  and  of  liberty.  In  these 
days  of  false  ideas  of  Imperialism  it  can  never  be  too  frequently 
repeated  that  with  the  continuance  of  the  Tory  methods  of  coercion 
and  protection,  there  would  now  be  no  colonies  worth  mentioning* 
Mr.  Hayford  is  on  the  right  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thst 
in  the  immediate  future  some  attention  will  be  paid  by  the 
authorities  to  the  views  he  has  so  clearly  expressed  and  supported 
by  such  a  wealth  of  information. 

Tht  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute^  for  1902-1903 
are  largely  of  a  domestic  character,  but  they  include  several  papers 
and  discussions  of  great  public  interest.  The  first  in  order  of  data 
is  ''  The  Trade  and  Industry  of  South  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Ben.  H. 
Morgan.  In  his  opinion  the  solution  of  the  labour  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  through  taxation  by  com- 
pelling the  natives  to  work,  or  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatics.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  likely  to  prevail.  The  next  paper  of 
importance  is  *'  The  State  in  Belation  to  Trade,"  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  in  which  he  advocates  state  control  of  trade  in  order  to 
counteract  and  defeat  the  monopolies  created  by  the  modem  system 
of  trusts.  Mr.  Kidd  declared  himself  as  a  Free  Trader,  but  he 
contended  that  Free  Trade  in  the  United  States  had  enabled  the 
Trust  to  create  and  maintain  its  monopoly.  But,  as  Sir  Vincent 
€aillard  pointed  out,  Trusts  as  constituted  in  the  United  States 
could  not  exist  without  Protection,  They  are  protected  from 
competition  by  a  fiscal  wall  which  renders  them  impregnable.  We 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Kidd  that  the  tendency  of  all  large  finandil 
undertakings  is  towards  monopoly,  and  long  before  Mr.  Kidd  came 
before  the  public  we  have  drawn  attention  to  this  phenomencm  and 
the  way  to  meet  it.  The  most  solid  contribution  undoubtedly  is  **  Oirr 
Colonial  Kingdoms,"  by  Mr.  Harold  6.  Parsons,  a  former  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Western  Australia.  In  a  historical 
review  Mr.  Parsons  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  British  Empire  is 
no  new  thing.  He  certainly  does  not  share  the  vulgar  belief  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  discovered  our  Colonies.  Mr.  Parsons  seeks  to 
show  the  real  character  of  our  Empire.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
the  British  Isles,  the  Dependencies  and  the  Colonies  or  Kingdoms  iff 
Dominions  under  a  Common  Crown.     The  Imperial  Parliament  hss 

^  Proeeedingi  of  the  Royal  Colonial  InUUute.    Edited  by  the  Becretarjr.    YoL  tiMi% 
1902-1903.    The  Institute.    1903. 
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ceased  to  rule  the  latter,  and  therefore  Mr.  Parsons  aaggests  a 
real  Imperial  Oovemment  acting  throogh  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  and 
the  Imperialisation  of  the  National  Debt.  This  is  a  paper  which  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  John  B.  Dos  Passes  is  already  known  to  ns  as  a  writer 
on  eoonomio  subjects.  His  last  work,  Commercial  Trusts,  was 
an  opportune  contribution  to  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day, 
and  an  extremely  able  exposition  of  the  growth  and  tendency 
of  Trusts,  although  we  were  unable  to  agree  with  all  his  conclusions. 
We  now  have  before  us  from  his  pen  another  timely  contribution  to 
a  great  question — T?ie  Anglo-Saxon  Century  and  the  Unification  of 
the  English-speaking  People}  For  many  years  the  relationship 
between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been  growing 
more  cordial,  broken  it  is  trae  momentarily  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
indiscreet  references  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  at  the  time  of  the 
Yenezuela  dispute.  But  it  required  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  daring  the  Spanish-American  War  to  reveal  to  the 
American  people  the  real  feelings  we  entertained  towards  them. 
But  for  the  firm  stand  then  taken,  it  is  certain  that  a  European 
coalition  against  the  States  would  have  been  formed  to  deprive  the 
victors  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  This  action,  says  Mr.  Dos 
Passes,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  only  real  obstacle  to  a  complete 
and  sympathetic  entente  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  likely  to 
arise  is  from  the  situation  of  Canada,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Dos 
Passes  advocates  the  incorporation  of  the  great  Dominion  with  the 
American  Republic.  In  spite  of  the  reasons  advanced  we  fail  to  see 
any  advantage  from  this  incorporation.  Canada  has  a  distinct 
nationality  of  her  own,  which  we  feel  convinced  she  will  never 
voluntarily  abandon.  If  the  loose  confederation  suggebted  by 
Mr.  Dos  Passes  were  created,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  in  the  immediate 
future/  we  see  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  form  an 
independent  unit,  as  she  now  does  in  the  British  Empire.  Any 
attempt  to  force  her  into  closer  political  union  with  the  States  is,  we 
are  convinced,  doomed  to  failure,  and  we  see  no  advantage  whatever 
to  Canada  in  dragging  her  into  the  domestic  politics  of  her 
powerful  neighbour.  The  second  proposal  of  the  author  made 
previously  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  to  create  a  common  citizenship 
throughout  English-speaking  communities,  is  an  admirable  one  and 
•hould  form  a  plank  in  our  Imperial  policy.  Mr.  Dos  Passes 
advocates  Free  Trade  between  the  States  and  the  British  Empire  as 
tending  to  render  the  union  permanent  and  indissoluble,  the 
adoption  of  common  weights  and  measures  and  coinage,  and  finally 
a  Court  of  Arbitration.  In  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  declara- 
tiona  upon  the  certain  decline  of  Great  Britain  unless  she  adopts  his 

*  Thi  Anglo-Saxon  Cenitiry  and  the  UniJioaHon  of  the  Englith'Speaking  People,    Br 
John  K  Dot  PaMOti  of  the  New  York  Bar.    New  York  and  London :  Q.  P.  Pntnamli 
1908. 
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insane  proposals,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an  American  writer  declaring 
that  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  assertion  that  England 
has  entered  upon  her  decline  and  that  a  decay  has  set  in  which  will 
destroy  her  power  and  prestige.  England's  statistics  of  material 
wealth,  he  declares,  show  no  signs  of  real,  permanent  decline.  Fierce 
commercial  competitors  she  has  in  the  States  and  Germany,  and  in 
this  straggle  she  mnst  arouse  herself.  But  the  real  greatness  of  a 
nation  does  not  consist  in  mere  material  wealth.  Americans  are 
overlooking  this  important  fact.  A  Grovemment  based  upon  gold» 
wealth,  sordidness,  must  end  unhappily.  But,  says  Mr.  Doe  PassoSy 
we  must  have  other  and  higher  ideals  for  our  people.  It  is  this  fact 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  deluded  supporters  overlook.  They 
are  eager  to  rival  the  United  States  in  its  race  for  wealth.  This  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  character.  An  oligarchy  of  wealth,  says  Mr.  Doe 
Passes,  is  the  worst  of  all  oligarchies  and  the  meet  destmctive  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  It  is  refreshing  to  have  these  views  at  the  present 
moment  from  an  American  writer  of  recognised  ability  like  Mr.  Dos 
Passes,  and  we  trust  that  this  treatise  will  be  widely  read  both  here 
and  in  the  States. 

We  have  now  before  us  Tht  Wonderful  Century,  the  Age  of  New 
Ideas  in  Science  and  Invention,^  by  that  well  known   Bdentist  and 
social  reformer,  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.     The  volume  has  been 
revised  and  largely  re- written  by  the  author.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  told  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of  the  origin  of  species  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  theory.     Never  probably  in  the  history  of 
the   world    has  there    been    such    an  extraordinary    growth    and 
rapid  development  in  the  department  of  knowledge.  Never  has  evdii- 
tion  worked  so  rapidly.     Wonderful,  however,  as  this  advance  hu 
been  it  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be  even  yet  more  wonderful, 
since  with  the  evolution  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneoof, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  has  taught,  the  circle  of  new  ideas  is  ever 
widening.  The  present  edition,  Mr.  Wallace  tells  ua,  is  substantiallf 
a  new  work.     The  chapters  on  Locomotion,  Photography,  Chemistiy 
have  been  greatly  extended  and  a  new  one  on  Electricity  added, 
whilst  four  new  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  Astronomy,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  sciences,  and  yet  that  which  has  made  the  moet 
amazing  advance  during  the  nineteenth  century.    With  Mr.  Wallace's 
ideas  on  social  reform  we  are  in  entire  agreement.     With  a  wealth 
constantly  increasing  and  with  means  of  unlimited  production  to  cor 
hands,  an  ever  increasing  want  and  distress  is  entailed  upon  the 
masses.     The  case  for  a  more  equal  distribution  is  proved  up  to  the 
hilt,  but  Mr.  Wallace's  remedy  of  progressive  taxation  would  in  oar 
opinion  meet  with  too  great  an  opposition  and  would  give  rise  to 

1  The  Wonderful  Century,  the  Age  of  New  Jdea$  in  Science  and  Invention,  New  BdHiOB. 
Revised  and  largely  re-written.  With  107  lUnitrations.  By  Alfred  Roeed  WiDaoe. 
liOndoQ  :  Swan  SonnenflcheiD  k  Co.,  Ltd.    1903. 
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class  warfare  and  cries  of  spoliation.  Munioipal  and  State  prodac- 
tion  and  distribation  upon  lines  already  commenoed,  as,  for  example, 
oar  great  manioipal  services,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  simplest  and 
the  least  likely  to  lead  to  embittered  strife.  Bat  these  sabjects  do 
not  enter  mach  into  the  treatment  of  the  main  topics  of  the  book. 
We  know  of  no  book  which  could  be  placed  with  greater  advantage 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  student. 


HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

Modern  biographies  too  often  run  to  an  inordiaate  length.  This 
charge,  however,  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  brought  against  Miss  (?) 
M.  E.  Brnce's  Memoir  of  Anna  Swanwick}  her  kinswoman.  It  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  our  conception  of  Miss  Anna  Swanwick's 
character  that  her  executors  were  not  allowed  to  publish  her  private 
correspondence.  How  interesting  this  would  be  may  be  roughly 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  she  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Oiadstone,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  a  score  of  other  luminaries  in 
the  intellectual  firmament  of  the  last  century.  Miss  Anna  Swanwick 
did  much  useful  work :  she  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Higher 
Education  for  Women,  and  contributed  to  no  small  degree  in 
i^melioratiug  their  legal  position  in  England.  Profoundly  versed  in 
German  and  Greek,  she  has  left,  in  her  versions  from  the  classic 
•dramatists  of  both  languages,  abiding  monuments  of  painstaking 
scholarship.  Goethe's  *^  Egmont,"  *'  Iphigenia,"  and  "  Faust,"  and 
the  dramas  of  Aschylus,  are  best  representative  of  her  powers  of 
translation.  Miss  (?)  Bruce  has  performed  her  task  well ;  neverthe- 
less, the  book  would  be  much  the  better  for  an  index. 


BELLES    LETTRES. 


LtUin  Exercises?  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  Thomas  and  H.  Gk>rse,  embody 
the  results  of  many  years'  experience.  As  the  Preface  informs  ns, 
this  little  book  "  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who 
either  begin  Latin  late,  or  who,  through  pressure  of  other  subjects, 

^  Anna  Swanwick :  A  Memoir  and  BecoUectlont,  lSlS-1899,  Bj  Mary  E.  Brace. 
London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 

*  Laiin  Sxereiiet,  Bj  A.  E.  Thomas,  B.  A/(Ozon. )  and  Rev.  H.  Gorse,  M.  A.  (CanUb. ). 
London :  AUman  k  Son. 
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cannot  give  too  mnch  time  to  the  language."  Though  the  writing 
of  Latin  prose  is,  happily,  an  art  beyond  the  range  of  ih& 
''crammer*B"  skill;  jet  an  intelligent  papil,  aided  by  a  competent 
tator,  oaght  to  derive  great  advantage  from  the  help  afiTorded  him 
by  this  unpretentious  manual. 

Crotchtts  and  Foibles^  are  a  decidedly  clever  collection  of  short 
stories  relating  to  golf,  shooting,  and  cricket.  Besides  possessing  a 
good  literary  style — a  quality  by  no  means  rare  amongst  writers  on 
sport — the  Hon.  Arthur  Biigh  displays  considerable  psychological 
insight.  "  Landlord  and  Tenant"  is  undoubtedly  the  best  story  in 
the  book.  After  that,  we  should  give  the  preference  to  '*  The  Golf 
Cure  " — a  prescription  which  almost  proved  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
a  maXade  imaginaire.  We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to 
perusing  more  ambitious  work  from  Mr.  Bligh's  accomplished  pen. 

We  have  just  received  from  The  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  their  Circular  of  Information, 
which  contains  Statistics  of  Speech  Teaching  for  1908,  together  with 
an  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  T.  Claybaugh  Gordon — a  man  of  great 
zeal  and  many  accomplishments,  who  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf.  The  process  by  which  he 
effected  this  he  designated  as  "  the  intuitive  method,  because  in  all 
departments  language  is  taught  directly  without  the  intervention  of 
artificial  signs  between  the  idea  and  the  word." 

Tfu  First  Year  of  Responsibility ^^  by  Mr.  Maynard  Butler,  contains 
much  sensible  advice,  but  none  more  sensible  than  the  note  of 
warning,  sounded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  against  tbe 
mischievous  examination  craze  :  "  The  entrance  scholarships  at  the 
school  or  at  the  university  are  a  premium  on  precocity.  .  .  .  Bat 
boys  and  girls  have  not  accomplished  their  life-work  when  they  are 
able  to  write  B.A.  at  the  end  of  their  names."  We  are  glad  to 
announce  that  this  useful  booklet  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

Archie  Wymoood^^  by  Mr.  Harry  Tighe,  is  a  novel  hard  to  praise, 
but  still  harder  to  condemn  ;  for  against  an  over-elaborated  plot  and 
the  free  use  of  the  *' split-infinitive ''  may  be  set  an  unusual,  but  bj 
no  means  infallible,  power  of  characterisation.  The  author  baa 
essayed  the  task  of  solving  a  difficult  psychological  problem,  viz., 
the  part  played  by  environment  as  affecting  the  predominance  of  one 
of  two  mutually  conflicting  hereditary  instincts.  Archie  Wynwood 
is  the  posthumous  child  of  a  dissipated  Irish  gentleman  and  a 
respectable  actress  of  the  middle  class.  After  graduating  at  Oxford 
he  studies  for  the  stage,  meets  with  moderate  suocesa  in  that  pro* 

^  CroUheit  and  Foihlet.  By  tbe  Hon.  Arthur  BUgb.  Bristol :  J.  W.  Airowsmith. 
IdOS. 

*  The  First  Year  of  RetpontihiUty.  By  Maynard  Butler.  London  :  8wan  8ooseB- 
schein  &  Co.     1903. 

'  Archie  Wynwood  of  Olen  of  Imaal,  By  Harry  Tighe.  liondon :  Swan  Sonoen- 
schein  &  Co,     1903. 
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fessioD,  bat  eveDioally  finds  his  true  vocation  as  the  benevolent 
country  sqoire  of  ancient  lineage. 

Ostensibly  a  novel,  Ths  Monarch  Billionaire}  by  Mr.  Morrison  J. 
8  vifr,  is  really  a  series  of  studies  of  the  Labour  Question  as  affected 
by  those  encroachments  of  capitalists  which  take  the  form  of  Trusts. 
Oyles  Wyndon,  who  is  to  the  world  the  incarnation  of  The  Amal- 
gamated Fish,  Ship,  Iron,  Transportation,  Coal,  and  Steel  Company, 
has  succeeded,  by  a  fiendishly  cunning  manipulation  of  all  the 
resources  at  his  command,  in  reducing  his  workmen  to  a  condition 
bordering  on  slavery.  His  schemes,  however,  are  thwarted  by  hb 
beloved  daughter,  who,  in  addition  to  beauty,  brains,  and  business 
abilities  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  her  father  (who  had  sought 
to  train  her  to  become  his  alter  ego),  possessed  a  conscience  quickened 
by  love  for  her  husband,  the  son  of  her  father's  old  enemy.  The 
Monarch  Billionaire  is  a  masterpiece  as  remarkable  for  depth  of 
thought  as  for  vigour  of  style. 

Frank  Baylis?  by  Mr.  John  Crane,  is  a  story  which  appeals  to 
those  simple-minded  folk  who  ravenously  devour  any  literary  garbage 
that  pretends  to  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  fail  to  disoo7er  any  heroic  qualities  in  the  hero  of  this 
poorly-written  and  ill-constructed  novel,  who  is  generally  alluded  to 
as  *'  our  youth."  After  having  been  expelled,  on  account  of  flagrant 
immorality,  from  the  ''  Lisbon  Biro/'  he  is  befriended  by  a  Benedic- 
tine Prior,  who  persuades  him  to  try  his  vocation  at  a  House  of  that 
Order,  situated  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Tdere  is  a  distinctly 
Rabelaisian  flavour  about  the  life  led  by  the  community  at  this 
modem  Abbey  of  Thelema.  After  discovering  at  Rome  that  he  is 
unfitted  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  our  youth  obtains  a  tutorship  in 
a  Protestant  family.  His  conversion  to  Anglicanism  is  brought 
about  by  the  promise  of  a  fat  living  and  a  pretty  wife.  The  latter 
part  of  the  story  concerns  his  life  as  a  chaplain  in  a  South  African 
garrison  town. 

In  English  prose  of  antique  mould,  yet  free  from  such  obsolete 
terms  as  render  so  much  that  William  Morris  has  written  scarcely 
intelligible  save  to  students  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  has 
told  us  the  story  of  The  Valkyries^  from  the  libretto  furnished  by 
Wagner.  '*  In  storm  the  drama  begins,  in  storm  of  thunder  and  all 
the  range  of  passion  and  of  death  it  works  its  inevitable  way,  till 
for  a  moment  there  is  calm,  when  on  the  mountain  top  Brnnnhilde 
«leep8."  There,  ringed  round  by  waves  of  living  flame,  in  sleep  she 
must  abide  the  coming  of  Siegfried,  who  is  to  awaken  her  to  the  joy 
of  human  life.  The  format  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  the  highest 

*  The  Monarch  Billionaire,    Bj  Morrison  J.  Swift.    New  York:   J.  S.   OgilTie 
f  ablishing  Company.    1903. 

'  Frank  Baylii.    Bj  John  Crane.     London  and  Newoastle-on-Tjne;:  The  WaltW 
Boott  PublUhing  Company.     1903. 

*  The  Valkyries.    By  E.  F.  Benson.    London  :  Dean  k  Son.    1903. 
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praise  is  due  to  Mr.  T.  Noyes  Lewis  for  his  vigorous  illostratioDS, 
As  The  Valkyries  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  romances  founded  on  the 
themes  of  the  grand  operas,  we  trust  that  the  enterprise  of  the  pub- 
lishers will  not  go  unrewarded. 

**  For  next  to  a  lovely  child,  a  beautiful  Sower  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Ck)d,  full  of  the  grace  and  joy  and  harmony  of  life/'  writes  Mr. 
Clarence  Moores  Weed,  in  his  Foreword  to  T?ie  Flower  Beautiful^ 
which  is  an  instructive  guide  to  the  decorative  arrangement  of 
flowers.  There  is  no  question  that  in  this  branch  of  art  all  nations 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  Japanese,  who  are  also  the  inventors  of 
the  most  tasteful  flower  receptacles  in  the  world.  In  flower- 
composition  three  phases  must  be  studied,  namely :  (1)  the  relations 
of  the  flowers  to  one  another ;  (2)  to  their  receptacle ;  (3)  that  of 
the  whole  composition  to  its  environment.  '*  For  upon  the  soul  alive 
each  flower  has  its  own  subtle  influence ;  its  beauty  touches  a  distinct 
chord  that  thrills  one  like  sweet  music,  just  as  every  landscape  was 
to  Amiel  a  condition  of  the  soul.''  This  sumptuously  bound  and 
most  artistic  volume,  with  its  finely  executed  illustrations,  answers 
the  question  as 

"  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 
The  wild  weed-flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?  " 

The  Dayspring^  by  Dr.  W.  Barry,  is  pure  romance  with  the  grim 
realities  of  the  Paris  Commune  for  its  setting.  Its  hero,  whom  we 
only  know  under  the  alias  of  Henry  Guiron,  had  fled  to  France,  at 
the  time  when  the  Second  Empire  was  tottering  to  its  fail,  to  eecape 
the  consequences  of  an  accidental  homicide  which  had  been  magnified 
into  an  agrarian  crime.  This  wild  Galway  youth,  although  he  finds 
powerful  patronage  in  the  family  of  the  Vicomte  de  Boucbesne,  is, 
by  the  very  defect  of  his  qualities,  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  Sick  in  soul  and  body  alike,  after  that  terrible 
"  Bed  Shrove  Tuesday  "  of  1871,  he  is  restored  to  moral  and  physical 
sanity  by  the  devotion  of  a  worthy  priest  and  a  no  less  worthy  suigeoo. 
An  atmosphere  of  feverish  unrest — ^the  devils'  dance  of  a  moribund 
society — characterises  Dr.  Barry's  latest,  most  brilliant,  yet  least 
convincing,  novel.  The  sunset  of  silvery-crimson  sky  which  lighted 
the  Columns  of  Luxor,  and  symbolised  to  Breton  noble  and  Irish 
revolutionary  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  world,  was  the  prelude  to  the 
dayspring  that,  years  afterwards,  arose  from  the  Atlantic  to  sbioe 
upon  a  world  of  freedom,  and  to  visit  two  lovers,  one  of  whom  had, 
at  love's  bidding,  renounced  rank  and  a  goodly  heritage.  Thos  Th 
Dayspring  of  Dr.  Barry  ends,  like  The  Day-Dream  of  Tennyson,  with 
the  departure  of  the  awakened  beauty : 

1  TJie  Flower  Beautiful,     B>  Clarence  Hoores  Weed.     Boston  and  New  York : 
Hooebton,  Mifflin  k,  Co.    1903. 
«  The  Detytpring,    By  Dr.  W.  Barry.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 
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"  Across  the  hills  and  for  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  pronounce  Pavldte  se  marie  ^  a  dull  novel, 
but  most  readers  will,  we  think,  find  Aunt  Jenny  a  more  fascinating 
personage  than  Paulette.  The  thrilling  chords  strnck  by  Paul 
Verlaine  in  les  Fites  galantes  : 

'^  Dans  le  vieux  pare  solitaire  et  glac6, 
Deux  formes  ont  tout  k  Theure  passd/' 

recall  to  the  still  beautiful  woman  ^'  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that 
is  dead,"  whilst  touching  to  tears  the  convent-bred  girl,  whose  sool 
is  troubled  by  the  burden  of  a  love  which  she  is  too  timid  to  avow. 
For  those  who  enjoy  a  mild,  uncomplicated  story,  Paulette  se  marie 
may  be  confidently  recommended. 

When  Marguerite  Clarens,  from  motives  of  gratitude  and  self- 
sacrifice,  consented  to  marry  General  Duprat,  her  senior  by  thirty 
years,  she  innocently  imagined  that  she  was  putting  an  impassable 
barrier  between  herself  and  Pierre  Br6ville,  whose  love  had  been 
expressed  in  looks  rather  than  in  words.  But  the  fates  willed 
otherwise;  though  in  the  end  duty  overcame  passion,  and  some 
measure  of  happiness  was  her  reward.  The  problem  presented  in 
Femme  de  girUral  ^  is  solved  with  that  delicate  psychological  insight 
which  characterises  everything  that  M.  Pierre  Cl6sio  writes.  In 
conclnsion,  we  should  add  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  novel  to 
alarm  the  most  sensitive  conscience. 

One  admirable  feature  of  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country^^  by 
Miss  (?)  Jessie  Br5chner,  is  its  freedom  from  any  trace  of 
Chanvinism — an  element  seldom  absent  from  the  literature  of  the 
smaller  progressive  States.  The  author  is  outspoken  in  her  criticisms 
of  both  Danish  and  English  society  ;  each,  evidently,  has  something 
to  learn  from  the  other.  A  great  deal  of  information,  useful  to 
statesmen  and  tourists  alike,  may  be  gathered  from  this  brightly- 
written,  unpretentious  handbook,  which  is  excellently  illustrated 
throughout. 

1  PmtUtU  se  marie.    Par  Alexis  Noel.     Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 
>  Femme  de  gHUral,     Par  Pierre  Clesio.     Paris  :  Librairie  PIod. 
*  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     By  Jessie  Brochner.     London  :    George 
Newnes,  Ltd.    1903. 
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Soliloquies  in  Song^  are  mostly  concerned  with  flowers,  birds  and 
batterflies.  In  Prisoners  of  Hope  Mr.  M.  S.  C.  Bickards  thus  apos- 
trophises the  blaebottle : 

"  Unhappy  bluebottle,  whom  all 
Abhor  and  try  to  kill ; 
I  watch  thee  buzz  around  the  wall. 
And  settle  on  the  sill.'' 

He  even  detects  a  parallel  between  the  blaebottle's  fate  Und  his 
own  : 

'^  A  fellow  feeling  makes  me  sad, 
For  I  am  pent  like  thee. 
The  spirit  in  me  wAll-nigh  mad 
Thro'  loss  of  liberty." 

As  the  verses  here  quoted  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
mase,  l^liloquies  in  Song  can  hardly  be  said  to  reach  the  level  of 
modem  minor  verse. 

Flodden  Fidd?  thoagh  a  beautifol  poem,  is,  nevertheless,  an  in- 
different tragedy  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stody 
or  that  of  the  stage.  Perhaps  the  very  smoothness  of  its  versiGca- 
tion,  especially  in  the  final  act,  is  a  reason  why  the  tragedy  fails  to 
grip  oar  hearts.  Fine  lines  there  are  in  abandance,  bat  none  finor 
than  Lady  Heron's  description  of  Surrey  : 

"  He  walks  the  world 
Like  a  stray  god.     If  cometh  he  afoot 
Then  know  him  by  his  strong  disdainful  smile  ; 
If  throned  upon  the  saddle,  then  his  steed 
Will  arch  its  neck  and  fling  its  mane  abreeze." 

The  threads  of  fate  in  the  lives  of  two  women,  in  character  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  strangely  yet  sympathetically  intertwine — the  one 
who,  in  unconscious  rebuke,  can  boast : 

<<  My  soul  my  sovereign  is,  whereto  the  flesh 
Is  a  meek  subject." 

Whereas  the  other  is  : 

''  All  rebellion,  with  no  central  sway 
From  forehead  unto  footstep." 

Those  captions  critics  who  have  hitherto  refased  to  take  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  seriously  as  a  poet  mast,  in  common  honesty,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Flodden  Field,  admit  their  mistake. 

^  Sdiloquiet  in  Song.     By  Marcas  8.  C.  Rlckard5.    Clifton  :  J.  Baker  k  Son. 
>  Flodden  Field.    By  Alfred  Austin.     London :  Macmillan  &,  Co.    1903 
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Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflio,  whose  fpuie  as  a  sonDef-writer  is  now  almost 
as  great  in  England  as  it  is  across  the  Atlantic,  has  lately  celebrated, 
in  an  Oit  ^  of  stately  beauty,  the  Jubilee  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.  This  seat  of  learning  has,  we  venture  to  think,  shown  a 
praiseworthy  discrimination  in  conferring  on  Mr.  Mifflin  its  degree 
of  Litt.D.  We  fihonld  like  to  ijrnish  our  readers  with  a  few 
quotations  from  Mr.  Mifflin's  poem ;  but  the  task  of  selection,  where 
all  is  beautiful  and  appropriate,  is  one  beyond  our  powers,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  space  at  our  disposal. 

There  are  signs  abroad,  which  all  conversant  with  recent  litera- 
ture can  read,  that  English  and  American  playwrights,  who,  too 
long  and  too  exclusively,  have  squandered  their  talents  on  depicting 
the  fashions  and  foibles  of  the  passing  hour,  are  now  bracing  their 
energies  to  grapple  with  themes  of  weightier  moment  and  more 
abiding  interest.  The  increasing  attention  now  bestowed — more 
especially  at  the  American  Universities,  where  the  serious  study  of 
English  is  fostered  rather  than  discouraged  by  the  authorities — 
on  our  old  dramatists  is  slowly  but  surely  making  its  mark  on 
dramatic  literature.  We  might  even  venture  to  proclaim  that  the 
English  drama  is  already  in  the  throes  of  a  new  birth.  Too  close 
an  imitation  of  older  models  is  naturally  the  predominant  defect  of 
plays  produced  at  such  a  crisia  Neither  does  Vittorio  Emanude^^ 
by  Mr.  James  Murmell,  escape  this  charge.  His  imitations  of 
Shakespearian  blank  verse  is  obvious  to  th^  ear,  though  occasionally 
(as  in  the  following  example)  obscured  to  the  eye,  by  his  predilec- 
tion for  full  stops,  instead  of  colons  or  semi-colons  : 

''My  flowers,  Princess,  I  bequeath  to  you. 
Blossoms  of  figs  I  brought  your  highness  first ; 
And  they  were  secret  as  bad  consciences. 
Ked  tulips  blooming  next,  they  blushed  aloud. 
For  all  I  keep  the  better  secret  yet, 
Now  the  pale  rose  is  withered," 

The  play  suflfers  from  a  certain  overelaboration  in  parts,  e,g.^  the 
almost  exhaustive  poetical  description  of  precious  stones  in  the  cabinet 
of  rings  (Act  I.)  ;  the  multifarious  dainties  put  before  the  glnttonoue 
archbishop^  (Act  II.),  &c.  Again,  the  tags  of  rhyme^— sometimes 
enphuistic,  but  more  often  pure  doggerel — scattered  throughout  this 
intensely  serious  drama,  albeit  tbey  can  claim  Shakespearian  prece- 
dent, hinder  rather  than  help  on  the  action,  as  a  rule.  Notwith- 
standing these  criticisms,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Murmell  on  his  notable  achievement,  which  has  in  it  the  promise 
of  even  better  things  to  come. 

^  An  Ode  on  the  Semi- Centennial  of  Franklin  and  Mwnhall  OctUgt.  Bj  Llo jd 
lOfflin.     Pennsylvania :  The  Hopper  PreM.    1903. 

*  VUtorio  Bmanuele^  Prince  of  Piedmont,  Bj  James  Murmell.  Philadelphia: 
Franklin  Printing  Companj.    190S. 
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J^rew  and  Begonia}  by  Hew  Matthew — a  Dame  which  strikes 
OS  forcibly  as  being  a  nam  de  guerre — is  a  foar-act  play,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in,  or  about,  the  city  of  Famagosta  some  time  in 
the  seventeenth  centnry.  It  is  a  comedy  of  conceits,  obviously  in 
imitation  of  Shakespeare,  and  liberally  interspersed  with  tags  of 
mediocre  verse.     Tobin*s  song  begins  prettily  enough  : 

'*  O,  hast  thou  ever  clasped  a  maid» 
And  welcomed  her  in  kindly  shade  ?  " 

bat  the  effect  is  quickly  spoilt  by  an  incongraons  metaphor  : 

"  Then  scattered  by  Night's  supple  wristy 
The  stars  come  dropping  through  the  mist.'' 

The  oath  administered  to  Andrew  by  that  cunningeat  of  rogues,  the 
Master-Beggar — in  Famagosta,  it  would  seem,  at  this  period  the 
beggars  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Guild  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses resembling  a  trade  union — is  quietly  humorous  :  ''  Then  do 
yon,  John  Foxglove,  solemnly  avow  that  you  will  ever  give  a  trae 
audit  of  your  earnings  ?  That  yon  will  ever  etrenuously  try  to 
prevent  the  poor  and  the  needy,  who  are  not  members  of  our  guild, 
from  encroaching  on  our  rights  and  privileges  ?  And,  furthermore, 
that  you  will  ever  carefully  preserve  all  knowledge  of  rich  patrons 
and  freak-loving  signers  for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  guild  and 
brotherhood."  There  are  dramatic  possibilities  in  this  play,  provided 
that  it  be  sympathetically  interpreted  by  qualified  players  to  aa 
audience  of  more  than  average  culture. 

'  Andrero  ayidBegania.    By  Hew  Matthew.    Glasgow:  Fiederick  W.  Wibon&Co. 
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MR.  MORLEY'S  "LIFE  OF  GLADSTONE."* 


To  write  a  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  says  Mr.  Morley,  is  a  stroke 
of  temerity.  To  try  to  write  his  life  to-day,  he  adds,  is  to  push 
temerity  still  further.  And  yet  in  facing  this  task,  and  in  facing  it 
at  once,  Mr.  Morley  is  nndoobtedly  right.  Although  perhaps  we 
cannot  to-day  see  men  and  events  in  quite  their  real  proportions, 
postponement  would  have  entailed  disadvantages  which  would  have 
far  exceeded  the  advantages.  *'  Interest,"  writes  Mr.  Morley,  "  grows 
less  vivid  ;  truth  becomes  harder  to  find  out ;  memories  pale  and 
colour  fades."  How  far  Mr.  Morley  has  been  successful  in  drawing 
the  line  between  history  and  biography  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 
With  all  his  versatility  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pre-eminently  a  statesman, 
and  throughout  the  reign  of  our  late  Queen,  his  life  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  our  country.  How,  asks  Mr.  Morley, 
can  the  story  of  his  work  be  told  without  reference,  and  ample 
reference,  to  the  course  of  events  over  whose  unrolling  he  presided, 
and  out  of  which  he  made  history  ?  Personally  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Morley,  but  I  am  aware  that  persons  holding  different  political 
views  exist  who  may  consider  that  the  political  history  has  been 
overdone,  to  the  exclusion,  for  example,  of  theology,  literature,  or 
even  the  chit-chat  of  society.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Morley  has  shown 
wisdom  in  refraining  from  a  detailed  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
Theologian  and  a  Churchman.  *'  A  great  Christian,"  as  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  called  him,  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  it  was  not  as  a 
Christian  that  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men. From  one  point  of  view  his  religions  bias  was  a  source  of 
weakness.    In  his  controversies  with  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer 

^  The  Life  of  William  EwaH  Oladstone,    Bj  John  Horlej.    In  Three  Volnmat. 
LoodoQ  :  MacmiUan  k  Co.,  Ltd.    New  York  :  The  Maomillan  Co.    1903. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  shine,  and  to  those  of  us  who  held  opposite 
views  on  religioas  questions  it  was  remarkable  how  a  man  of  such 
transcendent  abilities  in  other  regions  of  thought  should  prove 
himself  so  wanting  in  ordinary  logical  perception  upon  religions 
matters. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Morley  is  hardly  the  man  to  have  filled  the  gap. 
Such  a  history  requires  a  writer  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
religious  views,  and  it  also  appears  to  me  to  necessitate  a  separate 
treatment.  The  whirlpools  of  the  political  Chary bdis  are  bad  enough 
without  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  rocky  headlands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Scylla,  for,  as  Mr.  Morley  significantly  remarks, 
*'  Churches  also  have  their  parties." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  essentially  a  religions  man,  and  no  doubt  he 
ascribed  to  religious  influences  his  good  works.  But  his  real  power 
was  derived  from  his  moral  character.  Whatever  his  religions  creed, 
the  moral  force  which  guided  all  his  actions  would  have  been  the 
same,  modified,  doubtless,  by  the  particular  religions  temperament 
he  might  have  acquired.  It  was  this  moral  character  which  appealed 
to  the  people,  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  appealed  to  the  higher  nature  of  mankind.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  the  material  interests.  On  the  contrary, 
no  statesman  by  his  legislative  measures  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  material  prosperity  of  his  country.  But  he  recogniaed  that 
material  prosperity  by  itself  is  insufficient.  In  the  United  States 
hitherto  the  race  has  been  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  All  the 
energies  of  her  citizens  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  accumulation 
of  money  ''  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  As  an  American  writer 
has  recently  said,  ''  A  Government  based  upon  gold  mnst  end 
unhappily."  Wealth  is  no  substitute  for  character.  No  people  can 
be  really  great,  no  people  can  hope  to  last,  which  has  no  higher  ideal 
than  mere  material  prosperity.  It  is  character  that  counts  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  this  principle  applies  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals. 

The  history  of  England  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity,  material,  political,  and  social. 
It  might  easily  have  been  merely  material.  Mr.  Morley  cites  with 
approval  the  words  of  Channing — that  to  improve  man's  outward 
condition  is  not  to  improve  man  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  equal 
to  both.  Others  there  were  too  who  played  their  part  manfuUy, 
but  to  no  one  man  could  it  have  been  so  truly  said  :  *'  Yon  have  so 
lived  and  wrought  that  you  have  kept  the  soul  alive  in  England." 
And,  as  Mr.  Morley  is  careful  to  point  out,  not  in  England  alone  was 
this  felt.  ^^  He  was  sometimes  charged  with  lowering  the  sentiment, 
the  lofty  and  fortifying  sentiment,  of  national  pride.  At  least  it  is 
a  ground  for  national  pride  that  he,  the  son  of  English  training, 
practised  through  long  years  in  the  habit  and  tradition  of  English' 
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public  life,  standing  for  long  years  foremost  in  accepted  authority 
and  renown  before  the  eye  of  England,  so  conquered  imagination 
and  attachment  in  other  lands,  that  when  the  end  came  it  was 
thought  no  extra7agance  for  one  not  an  Englishman  to  say :  ^  On 
the  day  that  Mr.  Gladstone  died  the  world  had  lost  its  greatest 
citizen.' " 

There  are  many  no  doubt  who  will  read  these  volumes  from  mere 
curiosity.  Herein  they  will  be  disappointed.  Society  gossip  and 
political  scandals  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  "  Nobody/'  says 
Mr.  Morley,  "ever  had  fewer  secrets  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  nobody  ever 
lived  and  wrought  in  fuller  sunlight.  We  could,  for  instance,  have 
wished  for  fuller  information  upon  the  inner  history  of  the  Home 
Rule  split,  but  with  the  most  prominent  actors  in  that  unfortunate 
business  still  living  such  information  would  have  involved  an  acri- 
monious discussion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  have  been  the 
first  to  deplore.  Mr.  Morley  was  wise  to  refrain,  but  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  evidence  of  the 
real  motive  which  caused  one  resignation  at  least.  Time  will  show 
whether  such  resignation  was  not  dictated  by  personal  rather  than 
political  motives,  and  whether  the  epithet  '*  Judas "  hurled  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Irish  members  was  not 
justified  by  the  event. 

There  are  others  again  who  will  devour  this  ''  Life"  as  a  literary 
feast.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  appraise  its  value  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Mr.  Morley  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  our 
greatest  living  writers,  and  his  name  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  a  literary  excellence  of  no  mean  order.  When  we  are  reminded 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  century  fuller  of 
incident  than  any  preceding — when  we  consider  the  divinity  of  the 
man  himself,  the  width  of  his  mental  vision,  his  ceaseless  energy,  his 
contributions  to  thought  and  knowledge,  the  enormous  mass  of  his 
private  correspondence,  we  begin  to  realise  the  stupendous  task 
which  Mr.  Morley  undertook.  "  Nothing,"  he  says  '^  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  expanded  these  three  volumes  into  a  hundred." 
To  have  thrown  this  mass  of  material  into  one  harmonious  whole  is 
no  small  literary  achievement.  To  have  given  us  a  picture  of  the 
man  as  he  really  was  from  his  childhood  to  his  grave,  with  all  his 
greatness  and  with  all  his  foibles,  faults,  and  mistakes,  to  have  made 
his  work  breathe  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  have  driven  the 
life-blood  once  more  coursing  and  pulsating  through  the  arteries  of 
half-forgotten  controversies,  is  to  exhibit  the  true  instinct  of  the 
Uoirrapher. 

There  are  others  again  who  will  read  this  book  for  its  political 
history.  An  authoritative  work  on  the  Gladstonian  period  from  a 
politi<»l  standpoint  has  long  been  wanted.     To  students  of  politibs 
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Mr.  Morley's  magnum  opus  will  prove  a  mine  of  wealth  and  a  rich 
Bonrce  for  reference.  Take  for  example  his  graphic  acconnt  of  the 
Parnell  Commission.  Who  can  fail  to  rise  from  its  pernsal  without 
his  whole  being  burning  with  indignation  at  the  attempt  of  our 
leading  organ  of  the  Press  to  wreck  the  honoar  of  a  pablic  man  upon 
the  flimsiest  evidence  of  a  forger  for  merely  party  purposes  ? 

Full  of  the  deepest  interest  as  all  these  phases  of  Mr.  Gladstone'ii 
life  most  necessarily  be,  yet  to  me  the  highest  valae  is  to  trace  in 
Mr.  Morley's  glowing  pages  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
statesman's  moral  character.  Mr.  Morley  has  nothing  remarkable 
to  tell  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  childhood.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  pre- 
cocious child,  like  Macanlay  or  John  Staart  Mill.  On  the  contrary, 
his  intellect  was  of  tardy  growth,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been 
eighteen  months  at  Oxford  that  the  necessity  of  gaining  his  class 
overcame  the  natural  iiidolence  of  youth  for  a  sustained  effort 
Indeed,  if  the  tradition  at  Oxford  in  my  day  may  be  credited,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ploughed  for  '*  smalls." 

His  strong  moral  character  was  no  doubt  inherited.  Of  his  own 
childhood  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  :  '*  The  best  that  I  can  say  for  it  is 
that  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  vicious  childhood.  I  do  not  thick, 
trying  to  look  at  the  past  impartially,  that  I  had  a  strong  natural 
propensity  then  developed  to  what  are  termed  the  mortal  sins.  Bat 
truth  obliges  me  to  record  this  against  myself.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  being  a  loving  or  winning  child  ;  or  an  earnest  or  diligent 
or  knowledge-loving  child."  Herein  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  under- 
rated his  feelings.  His  affection  and  love  for  both  his  father  and 
mother  were  deep,  sincere  and  lasting.  They  were  his  confidants  as 
long  as  they  lived.  To  the  day  of  his  father's  death  during  the 
eighteen  years'  residence  at  Fasque,  he  never  failed  to  pay  him  a 
long  annual  visit,  and  during  his  mother's  illnesses  he  was  in  almost 
hourly  attendance. 

As  a  child  he  was  not  devotional.  He  tells  us  he  remembers 
when  six  or  seven  praying  earnestly,  *'  but  it  was  for  no  higher 
object  than  to  be  spared  from  the  loss  of  a  tooth."  The  key  to  the 
study  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from 
a  fragment  of  his  own  writings.  '*  If  I  was  not  a  bad  boy  I  think 
that  I  was  a  boy  with  a  great  absence  of  goodness.  I  was  a  child 
of  slow,  in  some  points  I  think  of  singularly  slow  development 
There  was  more  in  me  perhaps  than  in  the  average  boy,  but  it 
required  greatly  more  time  to  set  itself  in  order,  and  just  so  in 
adult  and  in  middle  and  later  life  ;  I  acquired  very  tardily  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  that  simultaneous  conspectus  of  the  relations 
of  persons  and  things  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance 
of  duties  in  the  world." 

But  the  goodness  was  there  and  it  only  needed  drawing  out,  and 
this  his  parents  recognised  by  taking  the  child  about  with  them. 
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His  father,  John  Gladstone,  the  sncceesfal  Liverpool  merchant,  was 
a  Whig,  and  a  Whig  he  remained  nntil  Canning  created  a  new 
party  within  the  Tory  ranks.  Why,  by  the  way,  is  Mr.  Morley  so 
economical  with  his  capitals  P  Toryism  with  a  small  ''  t ''  becomes 
almost  meaningless.  John  Gladstone's  habit  was  to  discuss  all  sorts 
of  questions  with  his  children,  and  nothing  was  ever  taken  for 
granted  betv^een  him  and  his  sons.  ''  He  could  not  understand/' 
wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  *'nor  tolerate  those  who,  perceiving  an  object 
to  be  good,  did  not  at  once  and  actively  pnraoe  it ;  and  with  all  this 
energy  he  joined  a  corresponding  warmth  and,  so  to  speak,  eagerness 
of  affection,  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour,  in  which  he  found  a  rest, 
and  an  indescribable  frankness  and  simplicity  of  character  which, 
crowning  his  other  qualities  made  him  I  think  (and  I  strive  to  think 
impartially)  the  most  interesting  old  man  I  have  ever  known." 
Illiberal  Mr.  Gladstone's  home  influences  could  not  be,  but  undoubt- 
edly his  father's  change  from  Whig  to  Tory  and  from  Presbyterian 
to  Charchman  accounts  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  slow  political  growth 
and  the  early  espousal  of  so  many  lost  causes. 

At  Oxford,  retrograde  as  it  then  was  in  every  department  of 
thought,  were  sown  the  ends  of  Liberalism.  '^She  had  initiated," 
he  writes,  '*  if  not  inured  me  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  as  an  end  of 
study  ; "  bat  notwithstanding  thi^,  he  admits  that  he  did  not  learn 
at  Oxford  that  which  he  had  learned  since— namely,  to  set  a  due 
value  on  the  imperishable  and  inestimable  principle  of  British 
liberty.  "  The  temper,"  he  adds,  '*  which  too  much  prevailed  in- 
academical  circles  was  that  liberty  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
fear,  something  which  could  not  wholly  be  dispensed  with,  but 
which  was  to  be  continually  watched,  for  fear  of  excesses."  We- 
can  here  see  what  a  distance  Mr.  Gladstone  travelled  to  that  grand 
principle  he  was  to  enunciate  in  his  later  years  of  ^'  Trnst  in  The- 
People."  In  his  diary,  under  date  April  25,  1830,  we  find  the  clue 
to  his  character:  **  In  practice,"  he  wrote,  "the  great  end  is  that 
the  love  of  God  may  become  the  habit  of  my  soul  and  particularly 
those  things  are  to  be  sought :  (1)  the  spirit  of  love ;  (2)  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  (3)  of  parity ;  (4)  of  energy."  Who  shall  say  that  these 
were  not  found  and  that  others  were  not  added  unto  them  ?  Mr. 
Morley  is  surely  all  over  right  when  he  says  that  not  for  two 
centuries  had  our  island  produced  a  statesman  in  whom  the  moral 
force  was  paramount  in  the  like  degree. 

Tory  as  he  was  by  circamstances  and  education,  the  electioneering 
practices  of  his  first  contest  at  Newark  filled  him  with  disgust,  and 
during  his  thirteen  years'  connection  with  this  borongh,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone never  ceased  to  battle  fiercely  with  his  supporters  in  the 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  electoral  corruption. 

At  this  early  period  of  his  career  we  find  him  supporting  by  hia 
vote  the  worst  clauses  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  fighting  against 
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the  admiesion  of  Jews  to  Parliament  and  of  Dissenters  to  the 
universities  without  a  test ;  supporting  the  Com  Law,  although  he 
.confessed  he  did  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  question — a 
common  practice  even  now  with  many;  he  said  "No"  to  the 
property  tax  and  "Aye'^  for  retaining  the  house  and  window 
taxes;  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  military  and  naval 
sinecures  and  of  flogging  in  the  army ;  he  was  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  division  lists,  shorter  parliaments  and  the  ballot.  Yet 
in  his  vindication  of  his  father  upon  the  abolition  of  slaveiy 
question,  he  frankly  admitted  the  evils  of  that  terrible  system  and 
pleaded  for  a  conditional  emancipation.  *'I  can  now  see  plainly 
enough/'  he  said,  sixty  years  later,  *^the  sad  defects,  the  real 
illiberalism  of  my  views  on  that  subject.  Yet  they  were  ncft 
illiberal  as  compared  with  the  ideas  of  the  times,  and  as  declared  in 
Parliament  in  1833  they  obtained  the  commendation  of  the  Liberal 
leaders."  Defective  as  they  were,  however,  they  mark  a  stage  b 
the  growth  of  his  moral  character,  and  that  in  a  case  where  family 
influences  were  exceedingly  strongly  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  acceptance  of  office  under  Palmerston  in  1859  is 
frequently  regarded  as  a  principal  landmark  in  his  protracted  journey 
from  Toryism  to  Liberalism.  This,  says  Mr.  Morley,  seems  a 
mistake.  It  was  a  tremendous  party  wrench,  but  it  was  not  a 
conversion.  In  the  confused  condition  of  parties  there  was  need — 
in  John  Bright's  words — for  a  Ministry  '*  acting  with  some  measure 
of  boldness  and  power,  grappling  with  abuses  and  relying  upon  the 
moral  sense  and  honest  feeling  of  the  Hoase  and  general  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  England  for  improvement."  His  political  con- 
version had  commenced  long  before.  **  It  was  the  fate,"  says  Mr. 
Morley,  '*  that  befel  his  book,  it  was  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the 
Gorham  Case,  that  swept  away  the  foundations  on  which  he  had  first 
built."  Was  it  not  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  the  growth  of  his  moral 
nature,  of  his  growing  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his  sense  of  justice, 
and  his  inborn  desire  to  obtain  it  for  all  classes.  As  he  himself  said 
in  later  years,  in  1867,  ^^  Conviction — in  spite  of|early  associations 
and  long-cherished  prepossessions — strong  conviction  and  an  over- 
powering sense  of  the  public  interests  operating  for  many,  many  years 
before  full  eflect  was  given  to  it,  placed  me  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  party."  At  this  period  he  had  not  yet  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  summoning  new  driving  force  and  of  amending  the  machinery 
of  the  Constitution.  And  it  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  the  seeds 
were  sown  which  were  destined  to  produce  such  momentous  results. 
^'It  is  safe  to  conjecture,''  says  Mr.  Morley,  *'  that  in  conceiving  and 
drawing  up  his  scheme  for  a  Constitution  during  his  Ionian  mission, 
dose  contact  with  Liberal  doctrines  as  to  free  institutions  and  popular 
government  must  have  quickened  Mr.  Gladstone's  progress  in  Liberal 
doctrines  in  our  own  affairs  at  home." 
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In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Morley  at  Biarritz  in  1891  Mr.  Glad- 
stone explained  his  political  changes :  ''  I  was  brought  up  to 
distrast  and  dislike  liberty  ;  I  learned  to  believe  in  it.  That  is  the 
key  to  all  my  changes." 

In  no  sphere  did  Mr.  Gladstone  shine  more  brilliantly  than  in  that 
of  finance.  No  previoas  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  had  been  able 
to  invest  his  Budget  speech  with  the  living  human  interest  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  held  spell-bound  a  crowded  House.  "  Tarifi* 
reform,  adjustment  of  burdens,  invincible  repognance  to  waste  or 
profusion,  accurate  keeping  and  continuous  scrutiny  of  accounts, 
substitution  of  a  few  good  taxes  for  many  bad  ones — all  these/'  said 
Mr.  Morley,  *'  were  not  merely  the  love  of  a  methodical  and  thrifty 
man  for  habits  of  business ;  they  were  directly  associated  in  him 
with  the  amelioration  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  toiling  mass,  and  sprang 
from  an  ardent  concern  in  improving  human  well-being  and  raising 
the  moral  ideas  of  mankind.''  Excessive  expenditure,  as  he  used  to 
say,  was  not  only  apecuniary  loss,  but  was  a  great  political,  and  above 
all,  a  great  moral  evil.  He  had  ever  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
^'  liberation  of  intercourse,"  as  he  preferred  to  call  Free  Trade,  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  abundant  employment,  ''  If  you  want,"  he 
said,  to  "benefit  the  labouring  classes  and  to  do  the  maximum  of  good, 
it  is  not  enough  to  operatie  on  the  articles  consumed  by  them ;  you 
should  rather  operate  on  the  articles  that  give  them  the  maximum 
of  employment."  In  other  words,  extend  the  area  of  trade  by 
removing  restrictions  upon  commerce.  It  is  this  sentence  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  recently  made  unscrupulous  use  of  in  one  of  his 
recent  speeches,  by  lifting  it  from  its  context  and  quoting  it  in 
support  of  his  fiscal  proposals  of  a  tax  on  food  and  manufactured 
articles.  A  more  dishonest  abuse  of  quotation  I  have  seldom  seen. 
It  is  what  one  might  expect  from  a  broken-down  attorney  greedy  to 
make  3s.  4(1. ,  but  not  from  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  who  aspires  to 
be  Premier  of  a  great  Empire. 

Far  from  being  in  any  sense  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral 
sense  or  instinct  taught  him  the  broad  lines  of  great  social  questions. 
"  A  financial  experience,**  he  once  said,  "  which  is  long  and  wide, 
has  profoundly  convinced  me  that  as  a  rule  the  state,  or  individual, 
or  company,  thrives  best,  which  dives  deepest  down  into  the  mass  of 
the  community,  and  adapts  its  arrangements  to  the  wants  of  the 
greatest  number."  ''His  exultation/'  says  Mr.  Morley,  ''in  thestimulus 
given  by  fiscal  freedom  to  extended  trade,  and  therefore  to  more 
abundant  employment  at  higher  wages,  was  less  the  exultation  of  the 
economist  watching  the  intoxicating  growth  of  wealth,  than  of  the 
social  moralist  surveying  multiplied  access  to  fuller  life  and  more 
felicity/' 

Surely  the  nation  which  under  his  stimulating  genius  has 
awakened  to  a  fuller  sense  of  social  responsibility,  and  in  so  doingf 
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has  amassed  wealth  undreamed  of  half-a-centary  ago,  will  not  listen 
to  the  qaack  remedies  prepared  in  Birmingham ! 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  on  the  franchise  in  1864,  placed  him 
at  one  bonnd  in  the  leadership  of  the  new  Liberal  party.  The 
stmggle  for  nationalities  on  the  Continent,  and  the  American  Civil 
War,  had  reacted  in  England.  The  old  Whigs  were  worn  out  and 
the  Radicals  were  without  a  leader  of  requisite  ability. 

The  political  situation  presents  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
state  of  parties  to-day.  A  new  leader  must  unite  fervoar  and  capacity 
for  practical  improvements  in  government  to  broad  and  glowing 
sympathies  alike  with  the  needs  and  the  elemental  instincts  of  the 
labouring  mass.  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  that  wonderful  com- 
bination. 'If  ever  there  was  a  statesman/'  said  Mill,  **  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  improvement  is  incarnate,  and  in  whose  career  as  a 
Minister  the  characteristic  feature  has  been  to  seek  out  things  that 
require  or  admit  of  improvement,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  pressed 
or  driven  to  do  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  deserves  that  signal  honour." 
But  Mr.  Morley  does  not  seek  to  elevate  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
expense  of  his  opponents.  His  eulogy  of  Disraeli  is  both  generous 
and  impartial.  His  was  one  of  the  imposing  figures  of  his  time^ 
He  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  constructive  genius  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  bat 
he  had  culture,  imagioation,  and  fancy  ;  he  often  saw  both  deep  and 
far ;  he  was  artificial,  bit  he  was  no  pharisee,  and  he  was  never 
petty.  And  when  the  crushing  defeat  of  1880  came,  Mr.  Morley 
writes  of  him :  "  The  fallen  Minister,  who  had  counted  on  a  very 
different  result,  now  faced  the  ruin  of  his  Government,  the  end  of 
his  career,  and  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  his  antagonist,  with  an 
unclouded  serenity  and  a  greatness  of  mind,  worthy  of  a  man  who 
had  knov^n  high  fortunes  and  filled  to  the  full  the  measures  of  his 
gifts  and  his  ambitions." 

With  the  rejection  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone'^ 
political  life  came  to  an  end.  To  impaired  sight  and  hearing  wero 
added  his  dislike  of  the  naval  policy  of  his  Cabinet.  How,  he  asked 
himself,  could  he  turn  his  back  on  his  former  self  by  becoming  a 
party  to  swollen  expenditure  ?  There  was  no  dramatic  farewell  to 
pablic  life  in  the  House.  Only  the  inner  circle  knew  that  in  his 
speech  on  the  House  of  Lords  they  were  listening  to  his  last  words. 
Then  when  the  business  was  at  an  end,  he  rose,  and  for  the  last 
time  walked  quietly  away  from  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
Then  was  the  time,  as  he  urged,  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  their 
assertion  of  their  rights  against  the  anachronism  of  the  hereditary 
Chamber.  In  view  of  subsequent  events,  I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  overweighted  with  years  and  physical  afllictioDS^ 
would  have  been  successful. 

As  Mr.  Morley  said  in  his  speech  at  Rascliffe,  the  Home  Rule 
split  which  shattered  the  Liberal  party  in  1886  restored  to  powct 
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all  the  vested  interestB  which  daring  Mr.  Gladstone's  ascendency 
had  been  redaced,  if  not  to  silence,  at  least  to  impotence.  Carioasly 
enoagby  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thirty  years  ago  foretold  the  political 
reactioQ  which  has  taken  place  and  which  has  increased  in  intensity 
since  Mr.  Gladt^ tone's  resignation.  As  Mr.  Morley  rightly  says : 
''the  policy  of  peace  has  been  displaced  by  the  policy  of  war,  and 
the  spirit  of  national  thrift  by  extravagant  expenditure.  In  the 
Gladstonian  peiiod  our  moral  credit  never  stood  higher.  To-day  the 
British  Government  stands  discredited  for  efficiency  and  nprightnesB 
both  in  Enrope  and  amongst  its  own  partisans." 

Upon  Mr.  Gladdtoae^s  death,  the  late  Marqais  of  Salisbury  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords  strujk  the  true  note.  ''  It  was  on  account  of  con- 
siderations more  common  to  the  masses  of  human  beings,"  he  said, 
"  to  the  general  working  of  the  human  mind,  than  any  controversial 
questions  of  politics,  that  men  recognised  in  him  a  man  guided — 
whether  under  mistaken  impressions  or  not,  it  matters  not — ^but 
guided  in  all  the  steps  he  took,  in  all  the  efforts  he  made,  by  a  high 
moral  ideal.  What  he  sought  were  the  attainments  of  great  ideals, 
and  whether  they  were  based  on  sound  convictions  or  not,  they 
could  have  issued  from  nothiog  but  the  greatest  and  the  purest 
moral  aspirations ;  aad  he  is  hououred  by  his  countrymen,  because 
through  so  many  years,  across  so  many  vicissitudes  and  conflicts,  they 
had  recognised  this  one  characteristic  of  hi^L  action,  hich  has  never 
ceased  to  be  felt." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Morley 'a  '*  Life,*'  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
80,  is  worthy  of  its  subjec!;.  Uiglier  praise  than  this  no  man  can 
assign,  and  if  it  enables  the  paople  to  know  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  cherish 
his  memory  and  to  pro&t  thereby,  Mr.  Morley  will  be  more  than 
repaid  for  his  laboar — labour  of  love  thoagh  it  must  have  been. 

Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,. 


Dkc. 


TAXING  THE   FOREIGNER. 


If  there  is  anything  caloalated  to  inspire  suspicion  and  distrost  with 
regard  to  a  proposed  political  change,  it  is  to  hear  it  advocated  for 
widely  dissimilar,  or  even  contradictory,  reasons,  especially  if  there  ifl 
a  manifest  tendency  to  shift  the  ground  of  defence,  to  abandon  one 
position  and  take  np  another,  jnst  as  the  exigencies  of  argument 
demand. 

While  some  advocate  duties  with  a  view  to  checking  imports  and 
widening  the  area  of  employment  at  home,  others  defend  them  as  a 
means  of  levying  tribute  on  the  foreigner ;  though  it  is  clear  that  so 
far  as  the  duties  achieve  the  one  object,  they  must  fail  as  regards 
the  other.  When  the  *^  extra  employment "  argument  is  shown  to 
be  one  of  the  crudest  economic  fallacies  they  fall  back  on  the 
*^  taxation  of  the  foreigner/'  believing  that  by  thus  guarding  against 
an  attack  from  the  rear  they  make  their  position  impr^nable. 
Again,  the  assertion  that  the  import  duties  are  wholly  or  partly  paid 
by  the  foreigner  is  left  out  of  sight  whenever  it  is  inconvenient. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Glasgow,  gives  a  very 
glaring  instance  of  this  practice  of  adopting  a  principle  when  it  helps 
his  case,  and  ignoring  it  when  it  tells  against  him.  In  his  cal- 
culations of  the  amount  taken  out  of  the  workman's  pocket  by  the 
proposed  food-tax  he  professes  to  be  confident  that  the  whole  burden 
will  not  fall  on  the  consumer,  that  is,  prices  will  not  rise  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty  imposed  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  consider  the 
question  of  remission  of  taxes  on  tea,  &c.,  he  boldly  assumes  that  the 
consumer  will  receive  the  whole  benefit,  that  is,  prices  will  fall  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  taxes  remitted.  If  he  applies  the  mle  of  the 
mysterious  '^  expert "  to  the  taxes  remitted  as  well  as  to  the  new 
taxes  imposed,  even  the  half  farthing  that  the  happy  workman  is 
promised  may  disappear. 

The  doctrine  that  foreigners  pay  a  share  of  import  duties  is  noir 
insisted  upon  very  strongly  by  the  new  school  of  Protectionists,  and 
we  everywhere  find  it  put  in  the  forefront  of  their  argument.  And, 
indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  very  alluring 
about  the  very  name  of  these  plans  for  '^  taxing  the  foreigner,"  for 
*^  making  him  pay  for  admission  to  our  market,  as  we  have  to  do  for 
admission  to  his."  If  they  could  be  shown  to  be  practicable  and  did 
not  entail  any  indirect  disadvantages,  such  schemes  would  meet  with 
little  opposition.     In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be  interesting 
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to  consider  hov  far  the  project  is  in  harmony  with  other  ends  that 
.Protectionists  have  in  view. 

Though  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  being  used  to  terrify 
the  working  classes  with  the  menace  of  scarcity  of  employment,  all 
sane  Protectionists  recognise  that,  in  the  long  ran,  imports  are  paid 
for  by  exports,  visible  or  invisible.  They  ignore  the  fact  in  mnch 
of  their  reasoning,  but  when  for  the  moment  they  forget  the  text  of 
their  discourse,  they  make  admissions  which  contain  practically  all 
that  Free  Traders  contend  for.  Mr.  Byng,  for  example,  speaking  of 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  says  : — '*  In  any  case, 
however,  America  will  find  her  foreign  markets  restricted  or  closed| 
and  she  will  be  compelled  to  alter  her  protective  system  and  seek 
imports  in  order  to  be  able  to  export."     (Protection,  p.  80.) 

We  are  justified,  then,  in  stating  all  the  main  facts  of  international 
trade  in  terms  of  commodities  instead  of  money,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  consider  the  scheme  for  taxing  the  foreigner  in  the 
light  of  this  admission.  When  we  talk  of  making  him  pay  for 
entrance  to  onr  markets  we  think  at  first  of  his  handing  over  to  the 
Treasury  large  sums  of  money  which  would  render  possible  the 
remission  of  other  taxes.  However,  the  real  state  of  affairs  wonid  be 
somewhat  different.  We  may  feel  confident  that  the  tax  also  wonld 
be  paid  in  commodities,  and  that  unless  the  foreigner  could  evade  the 
tax  by  raising  his  price,  he  would  be  obliged  to  exchange  his  goods  for 
onr  goods  in  a  proportion  less  favourable  for  himself.  For  instance, 
America  would  either  have  to  add,  say,  an  extra  half-bushel  to  every 
quarter  of  wheat ;  Germany,  an  extra  cwt.  to  every  ton  of  pig-iron, 
the  proceeds  of  which  would  go  to  the  State ;  or  they  wonld  have  to 
accept  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  of  onr  productions  in  exchange. 
That  is  to  say,  either  our  imports  must  rise  in  quantity,  or  our  exports 
fall,  in  the  event  of  our  managing  to  saddle  the  foreigner  with  the 
tax.  This  contingency,  though  regarded  with  equanimity  by  the 
Free  Trader,  is  full  of  horrible  significance  for  the  Protectionist.  It 
means  getting  our  imports  on  better  terms  than  before,  and  the  Gol>* 
denite  goal  of  cheapness  comes  nearer  us,  but  there  is  no  comfort 
here  for  his  opponents.  "  Why  !  "  they  exclaim,  "  we  are  getting 
things  far  too  cheaply  already.  We  are  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
world.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  the  day  must  come  when 
we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  imports,  and  there  will  be  no  work  left 
for  any  of  us  to  do." 

No  Free  Trader  will  deny  that  if  we  can  tax  the  foreigner  by 
forcing  him  to  exchange  his  goods  on  more  favourable  terms,  then  it 
is  dearly  our  interest  to  do  so  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  we  are  achieving  this  end  quite  as  effectually  by  our  system  of 
free  imports.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  has  shown  that  the  prices  of  our 
imports  have  fallen  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  prices  of  our  exports. 
While  the  former  have  fallen  in  the  ratio  of  132  to  100  in  the  period 
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1881-1902,  the  latter  have  only  fallen  in  the  ratio  of  108  to  100. 
In  the  case  of  the  metal  indastries  the  figares  are  still  more  signiE- 
oant.  Though  the  prices  of  the  imported  rav7  metals  have  sunk  from 
100  to  96,  the  prices  of  exported  metal  prodocts  have  risen  from  100 
to  112  during  the  same  period.  Part  of  this  change  is  no  donbt 
dne  to  the  cheapening  of  ocean  transport  and  the  spread  of  railvrays;. 
bnt  probably  the  determination  of  protected  nations  to  stimalate 
exports  by  all  possible  means,  by  bouuties,  subsidies  and  drawbacks^ 
by  damping  combinations,  &^.,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree. 
Once  we  realise  clearly  that  international  trade  is  virtaally  a  system 
of  bdrter,  that  ezpDrting  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  merely  a  means 
of  importing,  we  are  less  likely  to  measure  the  profitableness  of  our 
foreign  trade  aod  the  prosperity  of  our  industries  by  the  mere  amount 
of  our  exports.  We  shall  look  as  well  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  exchange  is  efiected. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  it  to  be  a  mathematical  truth  that 
imports  oF  goods  we  could  produce  as  well  ourselves  must  displace 
labour ;  and  though  this  is  a  transparent  fallacy,  familiar  to  eoono* 
mists  for  years,  the  statement  has  been  taken  up  and  circulated  most 
diligently  by  the  leafleteers.  Therefore  precisely  the  same  policy 
that  id  to  tax  the  foreigner  by  forcing  him  to  exchange  his  goods  on 
terms  more  favoarable  for  us,  is  also  to  check  imports  of  manufactures 
and  pot  a  stop  to  dumping  by  generously  forcing  him  to  accept  more 
of  our  goods  in  exchange  for  his.  Some  Protectionists  perceive  the 
difficulty  of  thus  achieving  two  opposed  ends  by  the  same  means  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  iivhsfc 
they  call  *'  competitive/*  and  "  non-competitive "  iuiports.  The 
former,  consisting  of  goods  we  could  produce  ourselves,  they  propoN 
to  more  or  If  ss  exclude  by  means  of  a  tariff,  and  they  believe  they  can 
thus  develop  home  industries.  The  latter,  according  to  the  theory  on 
which  the  dibtinction  is  based,  must  be  encouraged  by  free  imports. 
Here  the  Protectionist  is  stopped  shoit  by  the  difficulty  that  the  latter^ 
food  and  raw  materials,  for  example,  are  precisely  the  imports  which 
must  be  taxed  if  any  real  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  Colonies. 
While  some  aim  at  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  foreign  countries  woold 
supply  us  with  food  and  raw  materials  and  take  our  manufactures  in 
exchange,  others  declaim  about  the  danger  of  being  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  food  and  raw  material,  and  maintain  the 
necessity  of  having  a  self-contained  Empire.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  if  imports  of  manufactures  from  foreign  countries  displace 
labour,  and  if  imports  of  food  and  raw  material  place  us  in  a  periloas 
state  of  dependence,  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  have  no 
imports  at  all  from  foreigners  ;  which  means  that  we  should  have  no 
exports  either. 

But  without  pursuing  the  Protectionist  through  the  maze  of  dis* 
tinctions  in  which  he  attempts  to  find  refuge,  let  us  return  to  tke 
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question  how  far  it  is  possible  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  foreigner. 
Little  in  the  way  of  proof  has  been  attempted.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
supporters  have  swallowed  for  the  moment  their  objection  to  abstract 
theory,  and  have  had  resort  to  the  mnoh  abased  '*  doctrinaire  "  econo- 
mists to  find  snpport  for  their  statements.  Passages  are  collected 
from  the  works  of  Mill,  Professors  Edge  worth,  Sidgwick,  Seligmann, 
and  others^  to  show  that  under  certain  conditions  part  of  an  import 
duty  may  fall  on  the  producer ;  though  nothing  is  said  of  the  quali- 
fications by  which  these  economists  limited  the  statement.  From 
debiting  the  foreigner  with  part  of  the  duty  it  is  an  easy  step  to 
debiting  him  with  the  whole ;  and  one  ingenious  writer,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  in  the  BaUy  Mail,  feels  able  to  tell  us  the  precise  amounts 
that  certain  countries  raise  at  the  foreigner's  expense.  It  appears 
that  the  United  States,  for  example,  exact  no  less  than  £49,000,000 
from  other  countries  by  means  of  their  tariff,  a  calculation 
arrived  at  apparently  by  the  delightfully  simple  process  of  taking 
the  whole  amount  of  the  United  Stated  customs. 

Fortunately  the  Memoranda  recently  issued  contain  figures  which 
point  markedly  in  the  other  direction.  We  find  on  comparing  the 
prices  of  tinplates  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country  a  very 
noticeable  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  duty.  In  1892-93  the  duty 
was  £10.12  ;  the  difference  in  price  £10.13.  In  1895-6  the  figures 
were  £5.52  and  £5.19  respectively.  In  1898-1901,  £6.90  and  £7.58. 
In  1902,  £6.90  and  £5.84. 

Again,  turning  to  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the  three  countries, 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France,  we  may  draw  some  inte- 
resting conclusions.  During  the  period  1870-78  when  wheat  was 
duty  free  in  both  England  and  Germany,  the  average  price  was; 
35.  3d.  lower  in  the  latter  country.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  of 
2s.  2d.  in  1879-84  brought  up  the  price  to  within  3^.  of  the. 
English  price.  From  1885  to  1887,  when  the  duty  was  6s,  6^d.,  the* 
German  price  rose  2s.  ll^d.  above  the  English.  During  1888-91 
the  duty  was  10s.  10|^.,  the  difference  in  price  9s.  4^.  Lastly  in 
1892-1901  the  duty  was  7s.  7id.,  the  difference  in  price  7s.  4jd. 
Thus  the  advantage  of  3s.  3d.  which  Germany  showed  during  the 
period  of  free  import  in  both  countries  was  converted  into  an  excess 
of  7s.  4^.  by  the  time  the  duty  had  reached  7s.  7j^d.  In  the  case 
of  France  we  find  the  same  features.  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  into 
this  point  in  some  detail  at  Liverpool  on  October  29,  and  as  usual 
followed  his  practice  of  selecting  those  particular  years  that  favoured 
tuB  contention,  and  ignored  all  those  that  told  against  him.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  excess  of  French  wheat  prices 
j^uped  in  periods  according  to  alterations  in  duty  : 
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Period. 

Excess  of  French  price  over) 
English  price  per  quarter/ 

Excess  of  French  duty  over\ 
English  duty       .         .     J 

1853-69. 

1860. 

1861. 

-U.  Od. 

-  6s.  2d. 

-  08.  M. 

+    Is.  lOd. 
-    Os.     lU 

Period. 

1862-63. 

1864-69. 

1871-84, 
+   28.     2id. 
+    Is.     Id. 

Excess  of  French  price  over  \ 
English  price  per  quarter/ 

Excess  of  French  duty  over\ 
English  duty       .         .      1 

-08.   O^rf, 
+  0s.    \d. 

-    28.  2^d. 
+    Os.  Old. 

Period. 

Excess  of  French  price  over) 
English  price  per  quarter/ 

Excess  of  French  duty  over^ 
English  duty       .         .     / 

1885-86. 

1887-90. 

1891. 

+  0*.  :>\d. 

+  h8.  2ld. 

+   8s.  d^d. 

+  IOs.  lOd. 
+   5s,     2W. 

Period. 

1892-93. 
+  ll8.  Ad. 

+8s.  ^d. 

1894-1901. 

1902. 
+    Os.   llrf. 
+  lls.     1>W. 

Excess  of  French  price  overl^ 
English  price  per  quarter/ 

Excess  *)f  French  duty  over"^ 
English  duty                      / 

+   Os.   10|^. 
+  12s.  2ld. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  excess  of  French  dnty  o?er 
English  from  1853  to  1902  was  4s.  3(2.,  while  the  excess  of  wheat 
prices  averaged  about  AsS.  4d.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  while  the 
duty  was  small  the  effect  on  prices  was  more  than  the  daty,  some- 
times doable ;  when  the  dnty  rose  to  a  high  figure,  the  price  showed 
a  tendency  to  lag  behind.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  a  small  dnty 
is  more  than  paid  for  by  the  consnmer,  but  when  the  dnty  is  high 
enough  to  appreciably  curtail  the  demand  the  producer  suffers  part 
of  the  loss.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  economic  theory 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  for  as  soon  as  the  demand  begins  to 
slacken,  producers  who  have  embarked  much  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness may  be  induced  to  accept  a  smaller  return  rather  than  abandon 
altogether  the  capital  sunk.      However,  this  state  of  affairs  is  likely 
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to  last  only  nntil  matters  have  aJjasted  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. The  margin  of  profit  having  shrank,  the  stream  of  fresh 
labour  and  capital  will  be  diverted  to  other  indastries,  till  the  dimin- 
ished sapply  restores  prices  to  their  former  level. 

After  all,  however  attractive  the  idea  of  raising  taxes  at  the 
foreigner's  expense  by  the  simple  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
jnst  as  we  would  put  twopence  on  the  income  tax,  there  are  many 
considerations  which  might  well  make  us  paase  before  trying  to  do 
so.  Protectionists  may  dogmatise  about  the  certainty  of  the 
foreigner's  paying  the  duty,  nevertheless  the  whole  question  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  The  incidence  of  taxation  is  a  chapter  of 
Economics  yet  to  be  written,  and  the  most  we  could  say  is  that  it  is 
not  altogether  impossible  that  the  foreigner  might  be  forced  to  bear 
a  part  It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,  as  Lord  Goschen  has  said,  and  for 
the  sake  of  this  problematical  gain  we  are  asked  to  embark  on  a 
policy  of  juggling  with  tariffs,  and  to  open  the  door  to  all  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  evils  that  Protection  inevitably  brings  in  its  train. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  arguments  for  the  change,  weak  as  they  are, 
are  purely  theoretical,  while  the  gravest  practical  disadvantages  stand 
in  its  way.  Economists  like  Professor  Ashley,  who  look  with 
approval  on  a  modified  form  of  Protection  are  too  apt  to  regard  the 
average  citizen  as  a  philosopher,  perceiving  infallibly  the  true  interest 
of  the  community,  and  going  straight  for  that.  They  seem  hardly 
to  realise  the  unrivalled  field  that  Protection  ofiers  for  wire-pulling, 
jobbery,  and  attempts  to  benefit  at  the  public  expense,  llie  poli- 
tical arena  would  become  the  battlefield  to  every  "interest."  To 
borrow  M.  Yves  Guyot's  graphic  manner  of  description,  we  should 
have  coal  striking  a  bargain  with  cotton,  wool  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  pig-iron.  Even  ten  millions  of  golden  sovereigns 
wrung  from  the  foreigner  by  such  means  would  be  dear  at  the 
price. 

W.    M.    LiGHTBODY. 
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AN   IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT  AND 
ITS  WORK. 


Is  my  last  article,  I  set  forth  what  I  consider  to  be  the  position  and 
attitade  of  those  English  Free  Traders  who  wish  to  see  the  British 
Empire  united  by  tariffs  as  well  as  by  sentiment. 

As  against  the  miserable  policy  of  taxing  food,  and  the  niinoaB 
policy  of  taxing  raw  materials,  I  have  expounded  an  idea  which 
would  permit  of  commercial  union  on  Free  Trade  lines.  But  the 
difference  between  my  proposition  and  the  current  ones  made  by  the 
Conservative  party  is  that  I  appeal  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
whereas  they  appeal  almost  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  Not  only 
are  the  common  Conservative  ideas  one-sided  very  largely,  but  they 
lack  entirely  that  far-reaching  and  all-embracing  spirit  which  b 
necessary  when  dealing  with  the  trade  of  a  vast  empire. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  already  said  on  this  matter  :  The  ideal  of 
Free  Traders  is  a  fedei-atioii  of  the  teorlcl^  or  universal  Free  Trade. 
The  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  that  we  should  buy  at  natural  prices, 
that  we  should  have  unhindered  access  to  every  market,  and  that  all 
taxes  on  imports  are  wrong.  I  keep  this  ideal  steadily  in  view,  and 
if  I  hope  for  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire,  it  ia  not  that  I 
should  like  to  see  foreigners  excluded  from  the  arrangement,  hot 
rather  that  I  should  like  to  see  them  forced  into  accepting  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  more  to  the  practical 
details  of  the  subject.  Parliament  have  an  inquiry  on  band.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  can  only  be  to  set  before  us  a  certain  array  of 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire.  These  facts 
and  figures  can  only  be  useful  to  us  so  far  as  they  help  us  to 
increase  the  inter-Imperial  trade  between  each  and  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Balfour  has  again  and  again  refused  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  curiosity  of  different  members.  But  if  we  may  admit 
that  details  of  the  figures  to  be  compiled  cannot  be  given  until  the 
compilation  is  complete  we  may  at  least  ask  on  what  principle  the 
figures  are  being  arranged,  and  what  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
them  when  they  appear.^ 

It  is  clear  that  statistics  may  be  compiled  in  a  thousand  ways, 
according  to  the  object  in  view.    And  if  any  large  body  of  members 
were  clear  about  the  object  to  be  attained  by  this  inquiry,  they  wonU 
^  This  artiole  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the  new  Blae  Book. 
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be  perfectly  right  ia  insistiDg  upon  an  examination  of  sach  objects 
even  before  the  data  are  pat  into  their  hands. 

My  intention  was  to  show  the  principle  which  logically  springs 
from  the  Imperial  ideal.  The  Imperial  ideal  is  to  have  the  Empire 
self-eopportiog  in  every  trade  and  industry,  or  in  the  majority  of 
these.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  no  trade  would  be  done 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  what  we  are  to  aim  at  is  that  in 
case  of  need  the  Empire  should  be  able,  by  straioiug  a  poiut,  to 
declare  itself  iodependent  of  any  outside  resources.  Thus  were  war 
declared  between  England  and  America,  or  between  Russia  and 
England,  our  corn  supply  would  not  ran  shorty  and  prices  would  not 
be  dearer  for  that,  if  oar  Imperial  farmers  were  capable  of  (ending 
us  all  the  corn  we  wanted. 

This  being  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  present  political  campaign, 
the  way  seems  to  me  to  be  clear.  The  first  thing  to  know  is  in 
what  trades  we  are,  or  could  be,  already  self-supporting.  It  is  a  simple 
question  of  book-keeping.  Wherever  our  production  equals  our 
consumption,  we  are  evidently  self-supportin&r,  or  could  easily  become 
so.  The  fact  only  differs  from  the  possibility  in  that  much  of  our 
produce  would  in  each  of  these  cases  be  shown  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  It  should  not  be  our  object  to  simply  turn  these 
exports  into  home  channels.  This  would  offer  no  advantage  to  the 
prodacer,  as  to  him  a  foreign  market  is  as  good  as  a  home  market. 
But  it  is  another  thing  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  producer  that 
whereas  he  sends  his  produce  abroad,  a  foreigner  sells  the  same 
thing  to  some  other  part  of  the  Empire.  The  object  of  the  home 
prodacer  would  therefore  be  to  keep  his  own  foreign  market,  and 
also  try  strenuously  to  win  the  home  market  which  he  has  hitherto 
neglected,  from  the  foreigner  who  now  holds  it.  This  may  look  like 
grasping  at  everything  at  once,  and  **  quitrop  embrasse  mal  6treint," 
but  we  may  have  grounds  for  supposing  this  to  be  largely  possible, 
since  the  whole  Empire  imports  from  foreign  countries  hundreds  of 
millions  more  than  it  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

If  this  were  possible  in  those  trades  where  the  Empire  is,  or 
could  easily  become,  self-supporting,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  principle  should  not  be  applied  to  all  other  trades.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  imports  over  exports  is  in  a  normal  state  of  things 
a  sign  of  commercial  prosperity,  but  if  it  can  be  ehown  that  the 
difference  is  too  great  to  admit  of  such  an  explanation,  then  we  are 
driven  to  seek  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the 
fact  that  interest  and  rent  comes  into  the  British  Empire  from  abroad, 
thus  giving  it  a  buying  power  which  does  not  spring  from  its 
industrial  organisation. 

Let  me  explain :  trade  is  not  an  exchange  of  things  for  money, 
it  is  an  interchange  of  things  and  services.     To  reduce  the  case  to 
its  simplest  expression^  we  may  say  that  a  man's  exports  are  his 
Vol.  160.— No.  6.  2  t 
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work,  and  his  imports  are  the  things  he  gets  finally  in  exchange  for 
this  work.  Money  does  not  really  come  into  the  question  of  the 
exchange.  It  forms  the  balance  of  sach  exchange.  If  a  workman's 
labour  produces  finally  five  pounds*  worth  of  things,  those  five 
pounds'  worth  of  goods  constitute  his  exports,  and  if  with  the  money 
this  brings  him  he  buys  one  pound's  worth  of  goods,  this  one  ponnd'a 
worth  of  goods  constitute  his  imports.  His  exports  therefore  exceed 
his  imports  by  far ;  this  is  a  sign  of  his  commercial  poverty,  and  not 
of  his  commercial  prosperity. 

If,  however,  a  man  does  work  which  produces  finally  one  pound's 
worth  of  things,  and  receives  money  from  society  which  enables  him 
to  buy  five  pounds*  worth  of  goods,  his  imports  exceed  hLs  exports, 
thus  showing  a  state  of  enviable  commercial  prosperity.  Now  the 
value  of  a  thing  to  the  exporter  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
work  it  costs  him  to  produce  his  exports.  The  value  of  the  exports 
to  society  (i.e.  to  the  importers)  is  the  amount  of  work  they  would 
have  to  give  to  produce  these  same  things  without  the  help  of  the 
exporter.  So  that  if  the  exporter's  work  only  costs  him  one  pooud's 
worth  of  efibrt,  and  is  nevertheless  worth  five  pounds  to  society,  his 
imports  should  rightly  exceed  his  exports.  In  other  words,  it  is 
right  that  he  should  get  more  than  he  gives. 

But  if  a  man  does  no  work  at  all,  z'.r.,  if  he  exports  nothing,  and 
if  he  still  gets  from  society  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  things  per 
week  (his  imports),  then  his  imports  wrongly  exceed  (!)  his  exports, 
or — not  to  ofiend ! — his  imports  uncommcrcicdly  exceed  his  exports. 
In  the  same  way,  the  workingman  (an  extraordinary  word !)  who 
exports  to  society  things  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  (and  their 
value  to  him  in  cost  of  efibrt  was  quite  that!)  whereas  he  odIj 
imports  from  society  things  to  the  value  of  one  pound,  fais 
exports  wrongly — or,  not  to  ofiaud  ! — uiicommercially  exceed  his 
imports. 

This  is  an  aside,  but  it  may  be  found  that  no  man's  exports  could 
rightly  exceed  his  imports  where  justice  were  done,  and  that  con- 
sequently no  man's  imports  could  rightly  exceed  his  exports.  When 
we  get  more  value  than  we  give,  then  we  should  rightly  produce, 
valuable  things  with  little  efibrt. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  found  at  last  to 
involve  serious  discussions  on  justice.  It  would  hardly  be  admissible 
to  suppose  that  the  produce  of  the  British  Empire  is  so  extreme'/ 
valuable  and  so  easily  produced  that  our  imports  may  legitimately 
exceed  our  exports  by  ninety-nine  millions  of  pounds  per  year. 
Imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports,  and  as  the  exports  of  one 
country  are  generally  of  about  the  same  value  as  those  of  another 
country,  we  would  suppose  that  imports  and  exports  ought  to  aboot 
equaL 

An  inventor  with  little  eflFort  may  produce  much.     His  imports 
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when  measured  by  his  work  are  small,  and  bis  exports  (his  royalties) 
are  rightly  large.  A  man  who  gets  money  without  offering  any 
kind  of  effort,  either  fruitless  or  fruitful,  to  society  (such  a  man  is  a 
rent  taker)  has  somehow  got  into  the  same  box  (passez-moi  Texpres- 
sion !)  as  the  inventor. 

We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  British  Empire  includes 
either  many  more  inventors  or  many  more  landlords  (having  foreign 
lands  in  their  possession)  than  most  other  empires  or  countries.  For 
the  information  of  the  poor  foreigner,  I  might  mention  that  if  he 
were  to  do  away  with  the  monopoly  of  land,  this  discrepancy  in 
British  trade  would  largely  cease.  I  might  also  add  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  working  man  (strange  word!)  that  if  he  were  to 
abolish  the  monopoly  of  land,  his  imports  might  eventually  exceed, 
or  at  least  be  equal  to,  his  exports.  In  other  words  he  might  get 
what  he  earns. 

But  I  must  try  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  stern-eyed  editor 
better  than  this.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  yet  ask  leave 
to  express  my  utter  wonder  at  that  solemn  humbug  of  Parliamentary 
inquiry  which  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  preponderance  of  imports 
over  exports  in  the  existence  of  our  huge  shipping  trades.  So  far 
as  our  shipping  trades  help  us  to  give  much  with  little  effort,  and 
to  get  this  back  from  the  world  in  imports,  they  may  be  correct. 
But  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  yearly  balance  of  ninety-nine 
millions  of  pounds  it  is  quite  out  of  reason.  Besides,  our  shipping 
trade  will  be  found  in  the  last  analysis  to  add  quite  as  much  to  our 
exports  as  to  our  imports,  and  so  to  neutralise  any  such  effect  as  is 
apparently  attributed  to  it. 

These  side  questions  complicate  the  matter  terribly,  and  enable 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  talk  in  enigmas  by  alluding  to  "  the  changed 
conditions''  which  are  apparently  supposed  to  demand  tariffs  on 
food.  What  are  these  changes  ?  And  what  are  their  causes  ?  And 
how  will  taxes  on  food  put  them  right?  Until  we  have  been 
answered  clearly  and  categorically  on  these  points,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  basis  of  Imperial  Federation  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  understands 
it,  is  of  a  very  shadowy  and  evasive  nature. 

My  proposition  concerning  Imperial  Federation  is  the  following : 
Let  Imperial  producers  in  every  business  try  to  supply  the  buyers 
and  consumers  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  as  large  a 
percentage  as  possible  of  those  things  which  the  said  buyers  now 
take  from  foreign  countries,,  while  trying  in  the  meantime  to  retain 
their  own  foreign  markets.  This  proposition  is  most  simple,  and  is 
probably  what  business  men  would  like  to  see  achieved,  in  their 
interests. 

This  proposition  involves  two  questions  (1)  Who  are  the  Imperial 
producers  who  desire  to  so  increase  their  trade  in  the  British 
Empire?  (2)  Who  are  the  consumers  who  now  take  goods  from 
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foreign  countries  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  Imperial  pro- 
ducers ? 

I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  an  analysis  of  our  import  and 
export  figures  would  bring  out  this  clearly  enough,  once  we  are 
agreed  upon  the  principle  which  should  govern  their  tabulation. 
And  as  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  is  probably  one  of  facts  ant) 
figures,  I  do  not  see  why  the  said  facts  and  figures  should  not  shovir 
in  this  way  how  and  where  trade  can  be  increased  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  proposed  that  snch  reductions  should  be  made  in  the  present 
tariffs  as  would  permit  of  this  extension  in  trade 'being  made.  The 
greater  the  inter-Imperial  trade  done  in  each  branch  the  greater 
should  the  reduction  be ;  the  less  trade  done  and  the  less  should  the 
reduction  be.  And  the  tariffs  should  be  reduced  (right  to  vanishing 
point)  as  the  inter-Imperial  trade  grows.  When  this  growth  reaches 
the  point  of  self-sapport,  Free  Trade  is  established  for  the  happy 
industry  which  has  got  so  far.  And  as  industry  after  industry  comes 
into  the  privileged  list  Free  Trade  would  be  gradually  and  com- 
pletely established  throughout  the  Empire. 

Now  such  a  scheme  would  not  stand  by  itself.  The  British 
Parliament  cannot  uphold  it,  since  it  has  not  the  authority  to  do  so. 
It  can  only  come  into  existence  by  the  common  consent  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  all  her  Colonies.  And  in  what  way  would  the  oou- 
senting  parties  govern  their  scheme  to  common  contentment  ? 
Evidently,  if  each  party  does  as  it  likes  with  the  goods  coming  iota 
its  domain  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  the  thing  would  fall  t;> 
pieces  in  ''  no  time,"  and  no  plan  for  getting  the  thing  well  under 
way  can  be  conceived  without  the  creation  of  an  Imperia) 
Parliament. 

I  venture  to  outline  hereunder  a  plan  on  which  such  a  Parliament 
might  be  brought  into  existence.  I  think  the  following  general 
conditions  are  the  first  essentials : 

1.  Each  Parliament  within  the  Empire  consenting  to  the  adoption 
of  the  idea  must  be  equally  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliametit. 

2.  Its  authority  must  be  drawn  from  and  limited  by  the  Pailia- 
ments  represented  in  it. 

3.  It  must  conform  to  and  be  strictly  representative  of  all  changes 
of  Government  or  party  throughout  the  Empire. 

4.  The  laws  it  passes  must  be  based  on  suggestions  drawn  from 
every  Parliament  represented  in  it,  and  these  laws  should  not  in 
any  way  go  beyond  the  express  wishes  of  such  representee) 
Parliaments. 

5.  All  modifications  made  by  this  Parliament  of  the  suggestions 
submitted  to  it  should  have  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  whose 
suggestions  are  thus  modified. 

The  members  of  this  Imperial  Parliament  might  be  called  Imperial 
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Secretaries.  T^o  Imperial  Secretaries  might  be  elected  by  every 
Parliament  represented.  Each  Imperial  Secretary  should  have  an 
honorary  seat  allotted  to  him  in  the  Parliament  which  appoints  him. 
His  real  seat  would  be  filled  by  a  new  candidate  appointed  by  re- 
election of  the  constitaency  whose  member  woald  thas  be  lost  to 
them.  The  Imperial  Secretary  may  thas  have  every  opportanity  of 
culling  from  each  measure  every  fact  bearing  on  his  work  in  the 
Customs  Parliament,  which  would  enable  him  to  better  represent 
the  Parliament  (and  party)  which  have  invested  him  with  his 
Imperial  duties. 

Although  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  be  c^ncaived  as  being  a 
perennial  thing,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Imperial  Secretaries  could 
not  be  such.  Each  Imperial  Secretary  should  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Customs  Parliament  as  long  as  the  Parliament  which 
elected  him  hold  the  reins  of  Government.  When  the  Parliament 
be  represents  dissolves,  his  term  of  office  in  the  Customs  Parliament 
must  end  also.  After  each  general  election  the  Parliament  returned 
will  immediately  select  their  own  Imperial  Secretaries.  This  would 
iceep  the  Imperial  Parliament  well  in  touch  with  all  changes  of  party 
throughout  the  Empire. 

The  sittings  of  the  Customs  or  Imperial  Parliament  should  be 
^t  least  held  once  a  mouth,  as  basiuess  would  not  be  lacking  for 
them.  The  different  great  cities  in  the  Empire  might  in  turn  serve 
«s  centres  for  the  Imperial  Parliamentary  sittings.  No  sittings 
should  be  held  if  any  members  were  recalled  by  an  electioneering 
campaign  in  their  own  country. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  should  elect  a  Speaker  by  clear  majority, 
with  the  unique  privilege  of  a  casting  vote.  Another  Imperial 
Secretary  should  be  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This  would  keep  the  voting  power  even. 
But  the  seat  of  the  Speaker  should  no  more  be  permanent  than  the 
fleat  of  any  other  Imperial  Secretary,  and  should  cease  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament  which  elected  him. 

In  order  that  the  Imperial  P.irliament  might  have  material  on 
which  to  base  its  measures,  I  would  propose  that  the  great  inquiry 
should  furnish  each  Parliament  in  the  Empire  with  information 
enabling  it  to  find  the  producer  and  consumer  whom  we  wish  to 
bring  together.  Each  Parliament  should  then  pass  measures  by 
means  of  which  the  trade  between  its  own  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  oould  be  increased.  These  measures  might  be  called 
*'  Bills  of  l\*opoBitionp,"  and  each  pair  of  Imperial  Secretaries  could 
thus  go  armed  to  their  work. 

Further  bills  should  be  passed  concerning  the  constitution  and 
power  of  the  new  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  common  basis  of  agree- 
ment be  thus  arrived  at  by  everybody  concerned. 

Each  pair  of  Imperial  Secretaries  should  in  turn  introduce  their 
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Ellis  of  Propositions  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Parliamentj  and 
such  Bills  of  Propositions  be  dealt  with  and  finally  modified  to  sni^ 
the  views  of  the  whole  Empire  (as  represented),  every  point  bearing 
on  different  parts  of  the  Empire  having  separate  discassion  and 
attention. 

When  all  the  final  toaches  have  been  added,  this  prospective  set 
of  tariff  modifications  (that  is  what  it  would  be  principally  a  question 
of)  should  be  returned  to  the  Parliament  whom  it  most  concerned^ 
and  dealt  with  by  them  on  the  same  lines  as  the  House  of  Lords  deals 
with  Bills  nowadays,  i.e.,  either  accepted  or  sent  back  for  further 
modification. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  the  Liberals  will  recognise  that  I  do  not 
propose  too  much  centralising  of  power ! 

I  think  that  a  common  fund  should  be  created  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  members  of  it  paid.  A  fand 
should  also  be  contributed  to,  for  general  purposes  which  I  shall 
presently  indicate. 

If  any  Parliament  should  be  dissatisfied  by  the  fiscal  arrangements 
of  the  other  Federal  States  concerning  its  exports  to  them,  it  might 
withdraw  its  Imperial  Secretaries,  if  it  finds  that  redress  cannot  be 
obtained.  Such  dissatisfied  Federal  States  would  in  case  of  definite 
withdrawal  no  longer  form  part  of  the  Union  or  have  a  right  to  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  within  its  pale. 

This  Imperial  Parliament  might  be  dissolved  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  Federal  States  represented  in  it.  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  such  a  dissolution  should  ever  take  place.  To  this  end, 
the  grievances  of  all  dissatisfied  Federal  States  should  receive  the 
completest  consideration. 

In  what  way  could  the  basis  of  Imperial  legislation  be  formed  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  ten  thousand  important  trades  in  the 
British  Empire.  Let  us  take  twenty  thousand  maps  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  keep  two  maps  for  each  trade.  Acting  on  the 
assumption  (a  demonstrable  certainty)  that  many  people  in  many 
places  now  buy  things  from  foreign  countries  which  they  could  buy 
from  Imperial  suppliers,  we  are  simply  to  take  our  maps,  and  mark 
the  places  out. 

In  the  case  of  each  trade,  we  take  our  maps,  and  we  mark  the 
places  buying  from  foreign  countries  and  the  places  within  the 
Empire  who  could  supply  to  them.  For  each  supplying  point  we 
provide  a  thousand  buying  points,  and  for  each  buying  point,  we 
find  a  thousand  supplying  points. 

How  to  bring  them  together?  They  will  come  together  fast 
enough  as  soon  as  they  know  each  other  well,  and  as  soon  as  the 
present  barrier  of  taxes  is  *' trimmed  down"  to  the  right  point. 
But  questions  of  transport  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  sharply  bj 
the  existing  railway  and  shipping  companies. 
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As  trade  grows  between  the  different  points  marked  on  our 
twenty  thoasand  maps,  the  Imperial  Parliament  sboald  be  asked  to 
modify  their  tariffs  accordingly,  so  that  as  trade  grows  the  tariff  gets 
smaller  and  smaller. 

The  results  of  this  great  inqairy  might  be  embodied  in  a  series 
of  blue-book  directories,  published  cheaply.  Every  merchant  and 
manufacturer  should  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  not  ouly  where  he 
could  buy  and  sell  within  the  Empire,  but  he  should  know  who  his 
competitors  are,  why  they  beat  him  in  the  market,  what  the  conditions 
of  transport  to  and  from  the  interesting  points  are,  and  what 
prospects  there  are  of  his  future  trade  with  these  points  being 
favoured  by  a  reduction  in  tariff*?.  There  should  be  blue-books  of 
places  giving  all  these  detaiU,  and  blue-book  directories  of  names 
and  addresses  as  well. 

This  would  of  course  be  based  on  the  principle  that  what  one 
Federal  Slate  sells  to  foreigners  another  Federal  Scale  buys  from 
foreigners,  and  that  the  things  bought,  the  places  and  people  buying, 
and  the  conditions  of  sale  and  of  importation  may  ba  perfectly  well 
known  by  an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

I  submit  that  thousands  of  sellers  would  have  new  markets  opened 
to  them,  and  that  as  people  began  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan, 
streams  of  trade  would  begin  to  flow  from  one  part  of  the  Eoapire  to 
another,  and  an  intricate  network  of  commercial  unity,  hitherto 
non-ezbtent,  would  spring  up  naturally  and  rapidly. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  such  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  differing  in 
style,  quality,  and  price,  that  even  this  plan  would  be  more  general 
than  special,  and  perhaps  no  amount  of  division  and  sub-division 
would  ever  be  able  to  convey  to  each  buyer  and  seller  the  exact 
market  they  are  in  search  o^.  Nothing  but;  personal  knowledge  and 
skill  can  accomplish  this. 

I  think  that  a  Government  at;;ent  mi^ht  be  appointed  in  every 
large  town  in  the  Empire,  to  whom  any  one  could  apply  for  particular 
information  concerning  the  trade  and  traders  of  his  district.  He 
would  have  a  regular  salary,  and  his  business  would  be  to  supply 
information  to  all  who  required  ir,  by  means  of  special  circulars 
which  might  be  sent  through  the  post  free  on  demand. 

Also  wherever  it  proves  to  be  impossible  for  inter-Imperial  trade 
to  beat  foreign  trade,  industrial  experts  might  examine  the  question 
thoroughly,  htating  every  possible  factor  for  and  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  successful  inter-Imperial  trade,  and  going  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  technical  details  of  skill  and  education,  of  climatic 
influences,  and  of  industrial  habits.  The  reason  of  failure  would 
thus  soon  become  manifest  to  every  one,  and  the  defects  in  the 
methods  of  Imperial  suppliers  thus  easily  remedied.  The  educational 
value  of  this  plan  would  be  enormous. 

I  am,  personally,  not  a  Protectionist,  but  I   think  that  if  it  be 
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shown  that  any  trade  needs  protecting  it  is  better  to  do  this  by  means 
of  a  boanty.  The  most  important  trade  in  the  Empire  is  for  the 
moment  farming  and  wheat-growing.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  aid 
should  be  lent  to  every  farm  labourer  who  wants  to  start  in  the 
Colonies  for  himself.  Money,  seeds,  and  implements  might  be  given 
to  him,  lent  to  him,  or  sold  to  him  at  lowest  cost  prices,  at  a 
thousandth  of  the  cost  which  a  system  of  Protection  would  entail, 
and  the  results  would  be  much  more  desirable.  Free  grants  of  land 
could  be  made  everywhere,  as  in  Canada.  To  this  end  the  land 
monopoly  ibhould  be  broken  down  in  the  Coloniep,  as  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  offers  old-age  pensions,  this  being  one  of  his  pet 
schemes.  I  tkink  the  idea  is  excellent,  though  it  remains  to  be 
shovvn  why  working  men  should  be  in  need  of  such  doles,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  if  he  would  spend  a  little  less 
money  in  war,  he  might  have  a  little  more  to  give  out  in  old-age 
pensions,  and  a  little  less  need  to  talk  about  taxing  our  food. 

I  offer  this  plan  for  criticism  if  anybody  thinks  it  worth  while 
criticising,  and  because  we  seeui  to  be  badly  in  want  of  a  plan  at  the 
present  moment.  My  own  rigid  adherence  to  Free  Trade  principles 
would  make  the  whole  idea  seem  laborious  to  me — Free  Trade  is  so 
simple ! — but  it  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  when  compared  with 
many  schemes  afloat  and  working,  and  I  think  that  nnder  present 
<x)ndition9  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  for  everybody 
ooncerned. 

The  country  is  quite  awake,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  need  not 
suppose  (if  such  be  his  thought)  that  working  men  (poor  chaps!) can 
be  tricked  into  paying  more  for  their  bread,  or  that  the  struggling 
manufacturer  will  agree  to  paying  more  for  his  raw  materials.  Old- 
age  pensions  will  look  distaut  to  the  one,  and  Imperial  glory  empty 
to  the  other.  But  IVotection  has  raised  its  head  again,  and  the 
battle  of  Bright  and  Cobden  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again.  Let 
Ds  hope  that  this  time  the  Free  Traders  will  not  stop  at  the  establish- 
ment of  revenue  tariffs  instead  of  protective  ones  (if  the  Imperial 
movement  be  degraded  to  this  point),  but  that  they  will  carry  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  iosist  on  the  free 
right  of  man  to  make,  buy,  and  sell  to  his  fellows  without  paying 
fines  for  the  privilege. 

Leonard  M.  Burrell. 
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COMMERCIALISM  AND   IMPERIALISM. 

II. 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  REGULATION  OF  TRiDE. 

The  latest  device  of  oar  arch  Imperialist  takes  the  forai  of  a  proposal 
which,  if  adopted,  would  render  the  lot  of  the  workers  more  deplor- 
able still,  wonld  intenbify  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and 
deprive  us  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
what  social  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifty  jears.  The 
working  man  at  the  present  time  has  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  loaf ; 
and,  although  this  is  unfortunately  not  everything,  it  is  something. 
If  industry  is  carried  on  under  more  onerous  conditiocs,  the  pro- 
ducers are  at  any  rate  under  a  Free  Trade  rigime  better  ofi  in  some 
respects  than  were  former  gcneiations ;  grave  though  the  total 
volume  of  poverty  is,  its  ratio  t/)  population  has  materially  declined, 
and  if  the  labourers  have  been  increasingly  withdrawn  from  the  soil, 
they  obtain  more  from  the  soil  than  their  progenitors  did.  Bat  now 
their  food  is  to  be  taxed  in  the  iuterest  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  the 
cause,  forsooth  !  of  Imperial  unity.  Canada  and  Australia,  which 
possess  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  compared  with  which  the  whole 
area  of  the  British  Isles  is  insigoificant,  are  to  levy  tribute  upon  the 
^rimy  toilers  of  our  towns,  that  the  Empire  may  be  consolidated  and 
the  hated  foreigner  defied.  Since  trade  does  not  follow  the  flag,  it 
is  to  be  made  to  follow  it :  the  flag  is  to  be  gilded,  and  then  perchance 
traitorous  trade,  which  is  always  attracted  by  gold,  will  be  loyal  to 
the  Union  Jack.  Our  Colonies  are  to  be  bribed  into  fealty ; 
^'  Little  England  "  is  to  bear  a  still  larger  share  of  the  burden  of 
empire  than  at  present ;  the  Mother  Country  is  to  command  the  filial 
regard  of  her  offspring  by  working  harder  for  their  benefit,  and  is  to 
show  the  insolent  German  that  she  will  not  brook  a  snub  to  them. 
Already  have  the  British  workman  and  hii  children  been  mulct  in 
their  sugar  and  jam,  that  the  planters  in  one  distant  territory  maybe 
protected  from  competition ;  and  now  the  process  is  to  be  extended, 
with  the  ultimate  resnlt  that  the  coi?t  of  the  bulk  of  our  foodstuffs 
will  be  substantially  increased. 

Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  economic 
effect  of  his  proposals,  whatever  sophistry  he  may  employ  for  the 
purpose  of  deluding  the  ignorant.     His  past  speeches  show  oon- 
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clasively  that  he  fally  understands  the  subject,  that  be  knows  a  tax 
upon  imported  food  will  be  attended  with  no  pecuoiary  recompense, 
adequate  or  inadequate ;  and,  indeed,  the  ca§e  against  Protection  and 
Colonial  preference,  has  seldom  been  more  vigorously  stated  than  by 
him.     Let  a  few  quotations  be  made  : — 

"  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although  it  is  veiy  improbable,  that 
under  the  sting  of  great  sufi'ering,  and  deceived  by  misrepresentations,  the 
working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies,  and  might  be 
foolish  enough  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the 
country,  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of :  if  this  course  is  ever  taken,  and  if 
the  depression  wei'e  to  continue,  or  to  recur,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
state  of  thin«;s  more  dangerous  and  more  disastrous  than  anything  which 
has  been  seen  in  this  country  since  tlio  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  ...  A 
tax  on  food  wouUl  mean  a  decline  in  wages.  It  would  certainly  involve  a 
reduction  \\\  their  productive  value ;  the  same  amount  of  money  would 
have  a  smaller  purchasing  power.  It  would  mean  more  than  this,  for  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  every  article  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  would  indubitably  brin«r  about  the  loss  of  that  gigantic  export  trade 
which  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country,  working  under  conditions 
of  absolute  freedom,  have  been  able  to  create."  ^ 

**  The  owners  of  property — tlio.-ve  who  are  interested  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be  glad  to 
enti-ap  you  from  the  right  p  ith  by  raising  the  cry  of  Fair  Trade,  under 
which  they  cover  their  demand  for  Protection,  and  in  connection  with 
which  they  would  tax  the  food  of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of 
the  landlords.  .  .  .  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  Labour  by  taxing  its 
means  of  subsistence."  - 

"  As  to  the  prospect  of  any  return  to  Protection  in  any  shape  or  form, 
I  think  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  agricultui-al  interest  would  allow  manu- 
factures to  be  protected  while  food  imports  went  free,  and  I  think  it 
equally  improbable  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  will  ever  again 
submit  to  the  sufferings  and  to  the  miseries  which  wei'e  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Corn  Laws  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rents  of  the  landlords. 
If  that  is  the  programme  of  the  Tory  party,  we  have  only  in  answer  to  it 
to  recall  the  history  of  those  timas  when  Protection  starved  the  poor,  and 
when  the  country  was  brought  by  it  to  the  brink  of  revolution.  .  .  .  That 
is  not  a  retrospect  which,  1  think,  would  be  favourable  to  any  party  or  any 
statesman  who  should  have  the  audacity  to  propose  that  we  should  go  bac^ 
to  those  evil  times."  ^ 

^'This  proposal  requires  that  we  should  abandon  our  system  in  favour 
of  theirs,  and  it  is  in  effect  that  while  the  Colonies  should  be  left  absolutely . 
free  to  impo>e  what  protective  duties  they  please  both  on  foreign  countries 
and  upon  Bri^sh  commerce,  they  would  be  required  to  make  a  small  dis- 
crimination in  favour  of  British  trade,  in  retiurn  fcr  which  we  are  expected 
to  change  oui-  whole  system  and  impose  duties  on  food  and  raw  material* 
Well,  I  express  again  my  own  opinion  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  in  any  reasonable  time  this  countr}-,  or  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country,  would  adopt  so  one-sided  an  agreement.  The  foreign 
trade  of  this  country  is  so  large  and  the  foreign  ti-ade  of  the  Colonies  is 
comparatively  so  small  that  a  small  preference  given  to  us  upon  that. 
foreign  trade  by  the  Colonies  would  make  so  trifling  a  difference— would  be 
so  small  a  benefit  to  the  total  volume  of  our  tiade — that  I  do  not  believe 

^  Speech  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  August  12, 1881. 

'^  Speech  at  Birmingham,  January  .^),  1885. 

'  Speech  at  the  Eighty  Club,  April  23, 1885.  \ 
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the  working  classes  of  this  country  would  consent  to  make  a  revolutionary 
change  for  what  they  would  think  to  be  an  infinitesimal  gain."  ' 

The  illastrations  might  be  multiplied^  but  the  object  is  not  to 
convict  Mr.  Chamberlain  out  of  his  own  mouth — since  that  has  now 
become  a  stale  performance — but  simply  to  show  that  he  knows  foil 
well  Protection  or  Colonial  preferences  would  not  promote  trade  or 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  that  they  would  injure  the 
working  classes.  Of  C3urse  he  now  tells  us  that  circumstances  have 
changed  ;  but  the  last  speech  quoted  from  was  made  as  late  as  1896, 
and  in  all  the  speeches  he  was  dealing  not  with  particular  circum- 
stances, but  with  economic  laws  and  their  effects — that  a  food  tax 
causes  a  decline  in  wages,  a  diminution  of  purchasing  power,  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  home  produce,  an  increase  in  rent,  an  injury  to  the 
export  trade,  the  starvation  of  the  poor^  and  national  disaster.  He 
therefore  is  nnder  no  delusion  on  this  score ;  and  despite  the 
audacity  of  some  of  his  utterance?,'-^  he  is  not  to  be  credited  with  the 
belief  that  his  proposals  would  benefit  the  people  of  this  country. 
His  motive  is  a  totally  different  one,  and  his  scheme  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  later  career.  Naturally  he  is  desirous  of  drawing  off 
the  attention  of  the  electorate  from  the  miserable  fiasco  brought 
about  by  his  South  African  diplomacy,  and  from  the  blundering 
policy  of  the  incompetent  Government  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous 
a  member  ;  and  he  realises  that  to  spring  upon  them  this  revolu- 
tionary project,  is  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object.  But  this  is 
not  his  sole,  nor  indeed  his  principal  reason.  He  is  before  all 
things  an  Imperialist ;  it  is  not  because  he  has  changed  his  views  on 
economics,  but  because  he  has  become  intoxicated  with  empire,  and 
has  a  rooted  antipathy  to  everything  which  is  not  British,  that  he 
has  embarked  on  this  mad  crusade.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  \  but  to  the  man  who  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  flinging  away  £250,000,000  in  conquering  a  few 
thousand  Dutch  farmers,  mere  pecuniary  considerations  have  no 
weight.  His  one  dominant  idea  is  the  glorification  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  p.3  the  man  who  rans  it,  and 
incidentally  the  disparagement  of  other  nationalities  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  all  who  decline  to  lick  his  boots  ;  and  he  pursues  this 
idea  with  the  recklessness  of  the  feverish  gambler  ^ho,  finding  that 
he  is  losing,  plunges  still  more  heavily.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
fully  realised  the  dangers  of  Imperialism,  a  time  when  he  truthfully 
depicted  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  very  policy  with  which 
he  has  now  long  been  enamoured,  as  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
following  extract : — 

*  Speech  at  Grocers'  Hall.  June  9,  1S96. 

'  Such,  for  example,  as  that  i:92.000,000  of  trade  we  might  have  done  here  has 
gone  to  the  foreigner,  and  as  the  result  we  have  lost  £40,000,000  a  year  in  wages 
daring  the  last  thirty  years  ;  or,  that  if  all  our  manufactures  were  destroyed  or 
stopped,  we  should  have  an  import,  as  now,  of  £528,000,000  and  export  nothing  I— 
Speech  at  Newcastle,  October  20,  1903. 
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"  There  is  a  great  party  in  this  country  which  seems  to  have  learnt 
nothing  by  experience,  but  wjiieh  is  always  eager  for  an  extension  of  an 
empire  already,  I  should  think,  vast  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate 
ambition,  and  which  taxes  our  resources  to  the  utmost  in  the  attempt  to 
govern  it  well  and  wisely.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  advice  which  is  so 
freely  tendered  to  us,  I  predict  that  the  temporary  difhculties  we  have  to 
face  would  become  permanent  dangers."  ^ 

But  fiinoe  he  uttered  these  words  he  has  far  outstripped  the 
''  inordinate  ambition  "  which  was  not  then  satisfied  with  the  vastness 
of  our  Empire ;  and,  having  become  the  slave  of  this  ambition,  he 
either  does  not  or  will  not  perceive  that  his  latest  scheme,  if  adopted 
and  pursued  to  its  logical  end,  would  ultimately  spell  roin.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  true  that,  when  a  gambler  has  almost  infinite 
resources,  the  day  of  reckoning  may  be  long  delayed  ;  and  the  ex- 
Colonial  Secretary's  public  career  would  have  been  impossible  in  any 
but  an  exceedingly  wealthy  country.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  a 
time  comes  when  it  is  discovered  that  you  may  pay  too  dear  for  yonr 
whistle;  and  already  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  fanatic  by  soma  who  have  hitherto  regarded  him  as  a 
heaven-born  statesman.  A  great  statesman  he  is  not:  he  niight 
fnore  accurately  be  described  as  a  '*  great  wrecker."  He  once 
wrecked  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  has  now  wrecked  the  Conservative 
party  ;  he  recently  wrecked  South  Africa,  and  if  he  is  not  stopped 
he  bids  fair  to  wreck  Great  Britain.  There  is  only  one  way  to  avert 
this  further  catastrophe — Jonah  must  be  thrown  overboard. 

Although,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  to  be  credited  with 
the  notion  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  would  be 
promoted  by  the  reimposition  of  protective  duties,  there  are  many 
■of  those  who  measure  commercial  prosperity  by  their  own  personal 
^ains  who  do  believe — and  they  have  good  ground  for  the  belief — 
that  those  personal  gaius  would  be  enhanced.  There  is  "  profit "  in 
the  business  for  some ;  in  other  words,  the  term  '*  Protection  "  is  a 
correct  one,  it  does  protect  (at  the  expense  of  the  community)  the 
particular  industries  to  which  it  is  appl-ed,  for  it  raises  the  price  of 
the  home  produce  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  placed  upon  foreign 
produce  of  a  like  character.  And  hence,  as  the  commercial  utotive 
which  leads  to  the  demand  for  a  preferential  tariff  is  the  same  as 
that  which  leads  to  the  demand  for  new  markets,  and  which  seeks 
to  secure  those  markets,  Protectionism  is  the  logical  correlative  of 
Imperialism.  The  latter,  said  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobaon  a  year  ago  in  his 
masterly  treatise  on  the  subject,*^  ''  when  it  has  shaken  ofi*  the  ^old 
gang  '  of  politicians  who  had  svvallowed  Free  Trade  doctrine  when 
they  were  young,  will  openly  adopt  the  Protectionism  required  to 
round  ofi*  this  policy  " ;  and  seldom  has  a  prophecy  been  more 
speedily  fulfilled.  That  it  has  not  been  absolutely  adopted  id  because 

^  Speech  at  Victoria  Hall,  London,  September  24,  1885. 

^  Impfrialism^  a  Studt/.  By  J.  li.  Hobson.  London :  James  Ni^bet  &  Co.,  Ltd 
1892. 
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all  the  "  old  gang  "  has  not  been  shaken  off,  hot  they  will  eventually 
have  to  swallow  Protection  or  purge  themselves  of  Imperialism.  The 
Saturday  Beview  candidly  recognises  this  when  it  tells  as  that  the 
Imperialist  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  give  up  either  Impe- 
rialism or  Free  Trade,  and  that  he  cannot  retain  both.  If  the  object 
in  obtaining  new  territories  is  to  obtain  new  markets,  then,  as  trade* 
does  not  follow  the  flag,  steps  must  be  taken  to  make  it ;  if  the 
Empire  is  to  be  self-contained,  then  Protective  tariffs  must  be^ 
imposed  against  other  countries ;  and  if  the  foreigner  is  to  be 
regarded  with  commercial  jealousy,  then  "  retaliation  "  is  a  blessed 
word.  Hence  the  latest  Imperialist  proposals  are  only  in  strict 
sequence  to  the  policy  which  this  country  has  been  persistently  pur^ 
suiog  for  some  years  past. 

The  alleged  objects  of  these  proposals  are,  to  promote  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  provide  a  weapon  of  defence  against  the  so- 
called  hostile  tari£&  of  other  nations.  Incidentally,  and  as  a  means 
of  commending  these  objects,  it  is  contended  that  our  trade  will 
benefit ;  but  the  primary  aim  is  political  rather  than  commercial. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  commercial  features  that  we  are  here  spe- 
cially concerned ;  but  a  passing  word  may  be  offered  from  the  poli- 
tical point  of  view.  With  regard  to  promoting  the  unity  of  th& 
Empire,  it  is  worth  while  recalling  that  the  Colonies  form  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  our  dominions,  and  are  not  in  fact 
ruled  by  us,  and  there  seems  no  indication  that  the  advantages  of 
this  wonderful  scheme  are  to  be  extended  to  India  or  our  other 
dependencies  which  sadly  stand  in  need  of  the  solicitude  we  are 
manifesting  for  the  welfare  of  our  self-governing  possessions,  and 
further  that  a  unity  which  is  to  be  promoted  by  bribes  is  scarcely 
worth  having.  And  as  to  providing  ourselves  with  a  weapon  of 
defence  against  the  commercial  tariffs  of  other  nations,  whilst  (as 
we  shall  hereafter  see)  the  scheme  in  question  is  futile  for  thia 
purpose,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  avowal  of  such  a  purpose  is^ 
another  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Imperialism  and  is  gratuitously 
provocative  of  international  animosity.  Foreign  countries  have  not 
resorted  to  Protection  as  a  menace  to  us,  nor  did  we  adopt  a  Free 
Trade  rigimc  out  of  consideration  for  them  ;  they  have  simply  been 
actuated  by  the  same  motive  as  we  have  been,  namely,  a  desire  to 
promote  tbeir  own  interests;  and  though  their  economics  may  be 
unsound,  tliey  have  a  perfect  light  to  regulate  their  commercial 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  and  we  have  no  legitimate  grievance* 
However,  the  important  question  for  us  to  consider  is  the  effect 
which  any  departure  from  our  Free  Trade  policy  would  have  upon 
ourselves;  and  the  general  observations  already  made  upon  the 
point,  and  the  evidence  elicited  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  former 
speeches  may  be  supplemented  by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  funda- 
mental principles  which  govern  the  subject. 
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Now  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  elementary  fact,  although  it  seemB 
necessary  to  recall  it,  that  duties  on  imports  are  paid  by  the  country 
imposing  them  and  that  their  ultimate  incidence  is  upon  the  con- 
sumer.    Not  that  it  is  theoretically  impossible  for  the  duty,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  under  special  circumstances  to  fall  upon  the  exporter ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  he  posseses  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  article 
and  the  price  he  obtains  is  merely  limited  by  the  demand,  an  import 
tax  would  then  have  to  be  paid  by  him,  since  as  the  utmost  price 
has  already  been  reached  the  vendor  must  lower  it  by  the  amount  of 
the  duty  in  order  to  efiEect  the  sale.     But  cases  of  this  character,  if 
they  ever  occur,  are  too  rare  to  be  even  regarded  as  a  modification 
of  the  general   rule ;  the  poEsibility   of  imposing  the  tax  on  the 
exporter  is  too  remote  to  be  taken  into  serious  account.     There  is  no 
device  of  man  by  which  ordinary  import  duties  can  be  appreciably 
and  permanently  shifted  on  to  the  exporting  country,  for  the  play 
of  economic  forces  fixes  price  (and  consequent  profit)  at  such  a  figure 
that  it  simply  would  not  pay  to  sell  at  the  reduced  price ;  and  the 
exporting  country  would  as  the  alternative  take  their  exports  else- 
where, or  if  they  could  not,  then  cease  to  produce  them  at  a  loss. 
The  result   is  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty.     No  one  pretends  for  a  moment  that  British 
manufacturers  pay  the  tax   levied  upon  their  exports  by  a  foreign 
country  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  it  will  be  found  that  where 
commodities  upon  which  there  is  no  import  duty  in  Great  Britain 
are  exported  to  this  country  and  to  other  countries  which  do  impose 
such  a  duty,  price  varies  (other  circumstances  being  the  same)  sub- 
stantially by  the  amount  of  the  duty.     Mr.   Chamberlain  candidly 
recognised  this  when  he  intimated  he  was  prepared  to  assume  that 
a  preferential  food  tax  would  fall  upon  the  consumer.^     That  ethical 
considerations  would  not  restrain  us   from  compelling  the  foreigner 
to  bear  part  of  our  national  burden,  if  we  had  the  chance,  was  sufii- 
ciently  demonstrated  at  the  time  the  duty  on  imported  coal   was 
introduced  in  1901 ;  fortunately  for  morality  we  cannot  do  so. 

Another  elementary  fact,  however,  is  of  much  greater  significance. 
Granted,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  importing  country  has  to  pay  the 
duty,  still  the  Government  must  have  revenue,  and  if  it  did  not  get 
it  in  this  way,  it  would  have  to  in  some  other ;  so  that  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  the  only  effect  of  raising  revenue 
by  a  tax  on  imports  would  be  that  some  existing  tax  could  be 
remitted.  Of  course  this  contention  ignores  the  grave  objectiona 
there  are  to  indirect  forms  of  taxation,  one  of  which  is  that  the  coet 
of  collection  is  greatly  increased ;  whilst,  in  connection  with  import 
duties,  considerable  expenditure  is  also  incurred  in  taking  pre- 
cautions against  smuggling ;  so  that  the  Government  never  benefits 
by  the  full  amount  of  the  tax.  But  the  contention  overlooks  some- 
^  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  28, 1903. 
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thing  far  more  vital,  namely,  that  whilst  revenue  is  derived  only 
from  imported  produce,  the  price  of  all  produce  of  the  same  character 
is  correspondingly  raised  irrespective  of  its  scarce.  It  is  the  peculiar 
vice  of  Protective  imposts  that  they  take  considerably  more  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer  than  they  put  into  the  national 
exchequer ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  this  mischief  would  only  be 
intensified  by  giving  a  preference  to  the  Colonies.  For  example,  if 
a  duty  is  levied  upon  imported  corn,  thereby  increasing  the  price, 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  similar  rise  in  the  price  of  home-grown 
corn  although  it  pays  no  duty.  And  if  the  duty  is  remitted  upon 
Colonial  corn,  its  price  will  still  be  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  corn, 
but  it  will  be  from  the  latter  only  that  revenue  will  be  derived. 
The  very  object  of  a  Protective  duty  is  to  enable  the  Protected 
industries  to  get  higher  prices  by  elimioating  foreign  competition  at 
normal  price,  and  this  object  is  efi*ected ;  whilst  a  remission  of  the 
duty  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  operates  as  Protection  for  their 
benefit.  Thus,  confining  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  wheat, 
since  we  find  that  in  1902  the  total  quantity  imported  (including 
floar  in  equivalent  weight  of  grain)  was  107  million  cwt.,  of  which 
82  was  from  foreign  countries  and  25  from  British  possessious, 
whilst  it  is  estimated  there  was  also  30  million  cwt.  home-grown, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  foreign  wheat 
wonld  mean  (even  if  the  same  proportions  were  maintained)  that  for 
every  additional  £137  paid  by  the  consumer  the  revenue  would  only 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  £82  (out  of  which  would  have  to  be  borne 
the  extra  expense  arising  from  the  imposition  of  the  duty).  But 
then  the  relative  proportions  would  not  be  the  same,  the  express 
object  and  the  distinct  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  quantity 
pnrchased  from  the  Colonies,  and  the  production  of  wheat  in 
England  would  also  be  stimulated,  so  that  on  a  very  moderate 
computation  the  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  at  least 
doable  the  amount  the  duty  would  bring  in,  and  probably  nearer 
two-thirds.  We  should  be  taxing  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Colonies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  imports  from  them,  and  for 
the  eventual  benefit  of  the  English  ground  landlords  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  increase  in  home-grown  wheat,  although  for  a  time 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to  intercept  this  particular  gain. 
Farther,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  import  duties  were  imposed 
they  would  not  be  limited  to  wheat,  nor  even  to  com  generally,  but 
would  be  extended  to  many  other  articles  of  food  and  would  sooner 
or  later  take  in  manufactures  and  wOuld  also  gradually  rise  in 
amoant.^     For  the  moment  a  particular  industry  is  protected,  other 

^  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  it  will  be  remembered,  include  meat  and  dairy 
produce,  and  also  a  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  mannfaotores.  His 
scheme,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  would  result  in  the  consnmer  having  to  pay 
about  £16,000,000,  of  which  the  Treasury  would  get  only  £6,000,000,  and  the  Colonies 
about   £1,500,0001    As  to  the  duty  on  foreign  manufactures,  estimated  to  yield 
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indastries  which  derive  no  benefit  from  this  limited  protection,  bnt 
which  nevertheless  have  to  share  the  burden,  irresistibly  clamonr  for 
like  protection  ;  whilst,  the  dnty  being  fonnd  insnfficient  to  accomplish 
the  object,  the  natural  tendency  (exemplified  in  all   Protectionist 
countries)  is  to  increase  it ;  and  the  ball  being  once  started  rolling, 
cannot  be  stopped.     The  ultimate  result  might,  therefore,  well  be 
appalling.     The  value  of  our  food  stuff;!  was  for  1902  probably 
£820,000,000,  of  which  only  about  £180,000,000  came  from  foreign 
countries  and  about  £40,000,000  from  British  possessions,  the  balance 
of  £600,000,000  beiog  the  estimate  of  home  prodnce.     An  import 
duty  of  only  5  per  cent,  would  raise  the  price  by  £41,000,000,  but 
of  this  the  exchequer  would  only  get  £9,000,000  even  if  (as  of 
course  would  not  be  the  case)  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
were   not  reduced  ;    £2,000,000   would  represent  a  bonns  to  our 
Colonies  and  dependencies ;  and  nearly  £30,000,000  would  go  to  the 
home  producer  in  the  first  instance,  the  bulk  of  which  he  would 
have  before  long  to  transfer  to  the   landowners  in  the  form  of 
increased  rent.     Our  manufactures  would  indubitably  suffer,  and  if 
the  duties  were  extended  to  raw  material  they  would  suffer  still 
more;  a  still  heavier  burden  would  Ve  imposed  upon  ns,  and  the 
process,   if   not   arrested,  woald   ultimately   point  to    bankruptcy. 
And  a  process  of  which  this  is  the  logical  outcome  is  vicious  ah 
initio.     Eeduced  to  its  naked  simplicity,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
of  taxing  imported  food  is  one  for  giving  a  bonus  to  the  Colonies 
and  to  British  land  magnates  (a  relatively  small  one  to  the  former 
and   a   relatively  large  one  to  the  latter)  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  commuoity  and  primarily  of  the  working  man ;  whilst  his 
scheme  for  taxing  imported  manufactures  is  one  for  favouring  some 
industries   partly  at   the  expense   of  others  (but  at  the  ultimate 
expense  of  the  consumer)  which  in  turn  would  successfully  clamour 
for  similar  protection  until  prices  were  raised  all  along  the  line  ;  the 
natural  development  of  the  entire  policy  being  something  perilously 
near  national  collapse.     If  we  seriously  wish  to  tax  ourselves  for  the 
benefit  of  our  dominions  abroad,  it  would  pay  us  infinitely  better  to 
vote  them  a  direct  ''  grant  in  aid." 

It  may,  however,  here  be  said  that  only  one  side  of  the  question 
has  been  contemplated,  and  that  if  in  return  for  our  concessions  to 
them  the  Colonies  remitted  their  protective  tariffs  in  our  favour, 
there  would  be  compensation  for  any  loss  we  might  otherwise 
sustain.  As  to  this,  it  is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  observed  that 
there  has  so  far  been  little  indication  of  an  intention  on  their  part 
to  do  any  thbg  of  the  kind,  and  that  as  they  have  very  largely  built 
up  industries  by  protective  tariffs  it  would  be  rather  a  seiions 
matter  for  them  to  suddenly  and  appreciably  modify  those  tariffs. 

£9,000,000  to  the  Treasury,  it  would,  bj  similar! j  raisiog  the  price  of  home  mannfac- 
tores,  mean  a  total  rise  in  price  amoonting  probably  to  nearly  ten  times  that  suin^ 
and  would  of  course  incidentally  result  in  a  grave  diminution  of  parchasing  power. 
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Bat  the  more  pertinent  answer  is,  that  it  is  out  of  their  power  to 
confer  upon  us  benefits  commensarate  with  the  injury  we  should 
inflict  npon  ourselves,  and  that  even  if  it  were  within  their  power 
the  cost  to  them  would  be  so  great  as  to  enormously  outweigh  the 
advantages  they  derived.  The  additional  burden  we  should  impose 
upon  ourselves  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  gain  to  them  ; 
so  that  if  they  undertook  a  similar  burden  they  would  be  infinitely 
worse  off.  And  assuming  they  were  willing  to  meet  us  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  what  would  it  amoant  to?  In  1901  they 
imported  £188,000,000  (exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie)  and  of  this 
£72,000.000  came  from  the  United  Kingom  and  £57,000,000  from 
British  possessions,  leaving  only  £59,000,000  from  foreign  countries, 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  one- third.  Of  this  one-third,  however,  they 
could  only  transfer  a  small  portion  to  U!>,  for  five-sixths  of  it  consists 
of  commodities  with  which  we  could  not  supply  them,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  £10,000,000 — about  one-tweatieth  only  of  their  total 
imports — which  they  could  take  from  us  instead  of  from  foreign 
countries.  And  even  if  they  did  initiate  to  the  fullest  extent  such 
reciprocal  measures  as  were  possible,  then,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  *'  the  result  of  the  whole  transaction  is  the  ridiculous  one, 
that  each  party  loses  much  in  order  that  the  other  may  gain  a 
little ; "  ^  to  which  may  be  added  his  sarcastic  observation  on  the 
^^  vicious  theory  of  Colonial  policy  which  regarded  Colonies  as 
valuable  by  affording  markets  for  our  commodities  that  could  be  kept 
entirely  to  ourselves ;  a  privilege  we  valued  so  highly  that  we  thought 
it  worth  purchasing  by  allowing  to  the  Colonies  the  same  monopoly 
of  our  market  for  their  productions  which  we  claimed  for  our  com- 
modities in  theirs  " — a  "  notable  plan  for  enriching  them  and  our- 
selves by  making  each  pay  enormous  sums  to  the  other,  dropping 
the  greatest  part  by  the  way."  ^ 

Thus  much  as  to  the  benefits  we  are  to  confer  upon  the  Colonies 
at  such  a  prodigious  cost  to  ourselves  ;  and  now  as  to  the  injury  we 
are  to  inflict  upon  foreign  nations  in  order  to  coerce  them  into  proper 
behaviour.  What  we  require,  it  seems,  is  a  weapon  of  defence ; 
^'  retaliation  "  is  the  new  economic  gospel,  and  the  Prime  Minister  is 
amongst  its  latest  prophets.  We  are,  he  tells  us,  *'  to  do  to  foreign 
nations  what  they  always  do  to  each  other,  aud  instead  of  appealing 
to  economic  theories  in  which  they  wholly  disbelieve,  to  use  fiscal 
inducements  which  they  thoroughly  understand."  ^  As  we  cannot 
convert  these  unregenerate  nations,  we  are  ourselves  to  backslide ; 

^  Princtplet  of  Political  Economy,    Book  Y.,  chap.  x.  sec.  1. 

'  Representative  Qovemmad,  chap,  xviii  par.  4. 

'  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  Sep- 
tember 1903.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  months  previoasly  (see  foot- 
note, p.  510)  Mr.  Balfour  had  recognised,  and  indeed  enforced,  the  truUi  that  the 
proeperitj  of  one  nation  conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  another ;  it  is  exquisite  to 
note  he  now  leads  one  financial  org^  to  observe  :  *'  Mr.  Balfour  has  just  helped  to 
demoUsh  the  fiction  that  the  prosperity  of  one  nation  is  necessarily  the  prosperity  of 
another  nation  "  {The  Financud  ivcirf,  September  22, 1903). 

Vol.  i6o. — Ho.  6.  2  u 
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hifcherto  we  have  been  too  considerate  towards  them ;  we  have 
generoasly  opened  our  ports  to  their  goods  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity 
which  they  have  failed  to  appreciate  ;  we  have  bought  their  prodace 
from  philanthropic  motives,  and  not  because  we  wanted  it,  or 
because  we  found  it  cost  us  less,  or  because  it  fed  onr  people  and 
fed  our  machinery ;  we  have  not  done  to  them  what  they  always  do 
to  each  other,  and  we  have  set  a  noble  example  and  have  acted  in 
an  unselfish  spirit.  Bat  we  must  sorrowfully  confess  that  it  does 
not  pay  ;  we  have  been  too  neglectful  of  our  own  interests  (it  is  a 
national  characteristic),  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this ;  there 
is  nothing  left  for  us  but  retaliation.  So,  if  other  nations  will  not 
freely  admit  our  goods,  we  must  henceforth  decline  to  freely  admit 
theirs,  and  in  this  way  shall  we  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

Now  the  striking  feature  of  this  '*  weapon  of  defence  **  argument 
is,  that  like  all  the  contentions  of  Commercial  Imperialism,  it  rests 
upon  an  assumption ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  that  retaliation 
would  benefit  us — that  is  taken  for  granted — and  while  some 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  seeking  to  establish  its  ethical  justification, 
there  is  a  curious  omission  to  demonstrate  how  it  will  operate  or 
why  it  should  prove  efficacious.  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  had  we 
once  since  we  adopted  Free  Trade  have  seriously  thought  it  injurious 
to  us,  or  that  we  could  have  effectually ''  retaliated  "  npon  Protectionist 
countries  by  taxing  imports  from  them^  we  should  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  be  content  to  *'  appeal  to  economic  theories  in  which  they 
wholly  disbelieve  " ;  and  what  the  advocates  of  this  new  doctrine 
have  now  to  do  is,  not  to  convince  the  foreigner  that  these  theories 
are  sound,  but  to  convince  the  Englishman  that  they  are  unsound. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  satisfied  that  absolute  Free  Trade  is  best  for 
us,  even  if  other  nations  will  not  adopt  it ;  now  we  are  told  that 
absolute  Free  Trade  ''  in  a  world  of  Protectionists  "  is  bad  for  us, 
and  we  are  invited  to  revise  our  own  policy  because  our  rivals  have  not 
copied  it.  If  they  think  they  can  outstrip  us  by  carrying  a  heavy 
weight,  we  are  to  disillusionise  them  and  have  our  revenge  by  carry- 
ing one  ourselves. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,Vhil8t  a  nation  which  imposes  Protective 
duties  does  itself  grave  injury,  it  to  some  slight  extent  withdraws 
from  other  nations  the  benefits  derived  from  the  free  international 
exchange  of  goods.  Those  benefits,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are 
that  each  country  can  obtain  some  commodities  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  at  all,  and  can  obtain  other  commodities  at  less 
cost  than  it  could  produce  them  for  itself;  and  the  only  method  bf 
which  all  countries  can  command  to  the  full  the  natural  advantages 
enjoyed  by  each  is  by  that  of  universal  Free  Trade.  But  unless 
Protective  duties  are  so  high  and  so  general  as  to  veto  intematioxial 
exchange  altogether  (in  which  case  a  retaliative  tariff  would  be 
absolutely  inoperative)  they  can  do  comparatively  little  harm  to  a 
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nation  that  permits  free  imports.  .For  it  is  to  these  imports  that 
the  benefit  attaches,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  exports  of  other  nations  ; 
and  the  duties  they  impose  is,  not  on  those  exports,  bat  on  their  ofrn 
imports :  the  object  is  not  to  prevent  merchandise  going  oat  of  the 
coantry  (for,  on  the  contrary^  the  one  desire  is  to  export  as  much  as 
possible),  but  to  prevent  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  comiag  in, 
the  mistaken  belief  being  that  this,  by  artificially  encoaraging  home 
industries,  is  beneficial  to  the  nation.  A  coantry,  therefore,  which 
disowns  this  creed  and,  recognising  that  imports  are  a  boon  does  not 
impede  them,  has  no  diflScalty  in  procnring  them — indeed  the  absard 
complaint  is  that  they  are  *'  damped  "  down  too  freely — and  the  only 
injary  it  can  sustain  from  the  Protective  duties  of  other  nations  is 
that  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  operate  to  somewhat  restrict  the 
amount  of  external  trade.  But  so  long  as  such  trade  in  fact  takes 
place,  it  is  the  free  importing  nation  which  derives  the  chief  benefit. 
If  all  countries  abolished  Protective  duties  an  impetus  would  no  doubt 
be  given  to  international  exchange ;  but,  while  such  countries  would 
ultimately  gain  enormously,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
Great  Britain,  which  has  already  secured  the  advantages  of  Free 
Trade  by  adopting  it,  would  find  those  advantages  substantially  en- 
hanced. At  the  present  time  there  is  no  article  of  foreign  origin 
which  we  cannot  or  do  not  obtain  to  the  extent  of  our  demand,  and 
that  at  less  cost  than  we  could  produce  it,  even  if  we  could  produce 
it  at  all.  With  a  larger  volume  of  trade  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  cost  to  us  might  in  some  cases  be  slightly  less,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  Protective  nations,  and  not  ourselves,  who  would 
peculiarly  reap  the  benefits  arising  from  the  abandoment  of  Protection, 
for  the  reason  that  we  (having  abandoned  it)  reap  them  already. 

But  is  it  fair — the  inquiry  is  frequently  made — ^that  foreign 
countries  should  have  a  free  market  for  their  goods,  whilst  they  deny 
a  free  market  to  our  goods  ?  The  question  exhibits  the  old  funda- 
mental fallacy  that  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  is  markets 
(that  is,  with  demand,  and  not  with  supply),  that  we  benefit  by 
getting  rid  of  goods  and  not  by  obtaining  them.  If  we  once  realise 
that  the  advantages  derived  from  international  trade  attach  to 
imports  and  not  to  exports,  to  what  we  receive  and  not  what  we  part 
with,  and  that  exports  merely  constitute  the  method  of  paying  for 
the  foreign  goods  we  require,  we  readily  see  that  there  is  nothing 
nn&ir  to  us  in  the  Protective  tarifis  of  other  nations  80  long  as  they 
freely  send  us  their  goods ;  and  further  that,  whilst  they  take  this 
latter  course,  their  Protective  tariffs  are  futile  as  against  our  goods, 
imless  they  are  willing  to  make  us  a  present  of  their  own  or  supply 
them  at  less  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  Ah  !  but  they  entrench 
their  industries  behind  the  bulwark  of  a  Protective  tariff  and  then 
compete  with  us.  And  have  they  not  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if  they 
ohoose,  and  how  does  this  injure  ns  ?     If  they  like  to  produce  for 
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themselves,  at  greater  cost  than  they  coald  bay  from  as,  commodi-^ 
ties  for  their  own  consnmption,  what  breach  is  this  of  the  moral  law  ? 
And  if  they  produce  for  foreign  markets,  their  Protective  tariflb, 
by  increasing  their  expenses  of  prodaction,  in  fact  handicap  them, 
and  in  no  case  afford  them  protection  against  oar  competition  (unless^ 
indeed,  they  go  the  length  of  giving  their  producers  a  bounty 
on  exports  ;  in  which  event,  as  we  benefit  from  the  bounty,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  grumble).  True,  under  universal  Free  Trade  we  shonld 
presumably  somewhat  increase  our  exports ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  would  thereby  be  any  real  net  gain  to  us,  and  if  there  were,  it 
would  be  relatively  exceedingly  small,  and  would  probably  be  pur- 
chased at  a  greater  vital  cost,  having  regard  to  the  evils  (already 
pointed  out)  which  attach  to  our  present  method  of  production  and 
organisation  of  industry.  No  one  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  the 
only  valid  object  of  trade,  and  of  the  misery  which  results  from  the 
pursuit  of  an  invalid  object,  will  be  specially  anxious  to  add  to  the 
already  enormous  volume  of  our  exports  ;  what  we  ought  to  aim  at  is 
to  make  our  existing  trade  consistent  with,  and  more  directly  con- 
tributory to,  the  solid  welfare  of  the  nation. 

If,  therefore,  foreign  countries  do  no  appreciably  injure  us  by 
their  import  duties,  and  would  not  appreciably  benefit  us  by  removing 
them,^  it  follows  that  we  cannot  appreciably  injure  them  by  imposing 
import  duties,  and  that  the  policy  of  "  retaliation"  in  the  nature  of 
a  futile  remedy  for  an  imaginary  ill.  Even  regarding  the  matter 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  desire  to  successfully  compete  with 
them,  we  should  severely  handicap  ourselves ;  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  oar  imports  consist  of  raw  material  and  food,^  and  a  tax  on 
the  former  would  raise  the  cost  of  production  of  our  manufactnreSi 
and  a  tax  on  the  latter  would  indirectly  affect  them.  The  process 
would  result  in  disaster  without  compensation  ;  instead  of  being  a 
cure — for  a  trifling  ailment — it  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.? 
Germany,  for  instance,  which  is  one  C)untry  that  seems  specially 
singled  out  for  vengeance,  imports    from    us   almost    exactly    as 

A  Of  course,  as  has  alreadj  been  pointed  out  (p.  518),  if  such  duties  were  saddenlj 
made  so  high  and  so  universal  as  to  seriously  dislocate  our  industry,  that  would 
undoubtedly  injure  us  for  the  time  bein^  ;  but  this  is  practically  impossible,  and  M. 
possible,  would  be  suicidal,  whilst  retaliative  duties  would  then  either  be  nngatory 
or  add  to  the  mischief.  And  although  particular  trades  which  export  largely  would 
suffer  loss  from  any  decided  increase  in  the  foreign  tax  on  their  products,  there  is 
no  method  by  which  this  loss  could  be  prevented,  short  of  taxing  the  entire  home 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  industry — that  is,  converting  a  relatively 
small  private  loss  into  a  large  national  lot<s. 

*  Raw  material  constitutes  nearly  30  per  cent,  and  food  nearly  45  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  25  per  cent.,  5  consists  of  crudely  manufactured  materials  and  8  of 
wholly  manufactured  materials,  both  for  use  in  industry.  Of  the  balance,  a  large 
proportion  consist-s  of  *'  luxuries  "  which  we  could  not  produce,  and  some  of  which 
are  already  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  goodi 
commonly  classed  as  manufactures  are  really  the  raw  material  of  many  industries, 
and  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tax  any  of  these  goods  without  injoxy  to  some 
of  such  industries. 

*  in  this  connection,  it  is  worth  recalling  the  fact  that  we  are  world  oarriors  and 
derive  no  inconsiderable  income  from  our  shipping  trader  which  protective  taxUb 
would  seriously  injure. 
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mach  as  we  import  fFom  her ;  ^  if  we  tax  her  goods  they  will 
cost  us  more,  and  if,  as  the  result,  we  take  a  smaller  quantity, 
she  will  take  a  smaller  quantity  from  us ;  whilst,  instead 
of  lowering  her  tariff,  she  would  "retaliate"  by  raising  it,  so 
that  the  very  object  in  view  would  be  thwarted  and  not  promoted.^ 
Because  we  are  smitten,  or  choose  to  consider  we  are  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  we  are,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  to  smite  ourselves  on  the  other. 
The  80-calIed  weapon  of  defence  is,  in  fact,  as  has  been  not  less  aptly 
said,  a  blunt  knife  with  a  sharp  handle  ;  in  employing  it  to  stab  a 
supposed  enemy  we  shall  severely  wound  ourselves,  whilst  we  scarcely 
penetrate  his  skin. 

The  truth  is  we  cannot  even  coquette  with  Protection  without 
paying  for  the  flirtation.  A  duty  on  imports,  whether  imposed  out 
of  love  for  the  Colonies  or  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  must  tax  us  far 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  and  we  cannot  shift  this  tax  or 
convert  it  into  a  productive  investment.  We  sometimes  hear  that 
Free  Trade  is  obsolete,  and  that  whilst  it  might  have  been  all  very 
well  when  it  was  adopted,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  altered  condition  of 
industry.  But  there  is  nothing  more  obsolete  in  Free  Trade  than 
there  is  in  the  multiplication  table ;  if  it  were  true  that  fifty  years 
ago  that  we  benefited  by  placing  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  the  goods  of  other  nations,  it  is  equally  true  to-day.  The  not 
infrequent  contention  that  those  nations  have  progressed  and 
flourished  under  a  Protectionist  regime  is  a  non  catisa  pro  causd  ;  and 
the  fact  is  that,  if  they  have  progressed  and  flourished,  it  has  been 
in  spite  and  not  because  of  Protection.  When  a  country  has 
boundless  tracts  of  fertile  land  (the  ultimate  source  of  all  material 
wealth)  it  is  potentially  rich :  yet  if  it  fosters  manufactures  by  means 
of  Protection,  it  is  easily  deluded  into  the  belief  that  its  prosperity  is 
due  to  this,  when  it  is  actually  due  to  the  country's  inherent 
resources.  The  progress  of  the  United  States,  which  is  often  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  Protection,  really  points  the 
opposite  moral ;  for  throughout  this  enormous  area — nearly  thirty 
times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  population  to  be  sup- 
ported, is  less  than  double — internal  Free  Trade  prevails.  Oermany 
with  its  restricted  area,  is  finding  out  that  Protection  does  not  pay, 
and  although  vested  interests  are  strong,  the  mass  of  the  working 
classes  are  in  organised  revolt  against  the  system.     France,  whilst 

^  Since  1880,  or  in  less  than  a  quarter  oi  a  century,  Germany's  imports  from  as 
have  doubled ;  and,  as  the  suggestion  is  that  we  should  retaliate  upon  Germany 
because  she  has  penalised  Canada,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  in  1892  the 
former  only  imported  dC540,000  of  the  latter's  goods,  whilst  the  latter  imported 
£2,200,000  of  the  former's ;  so  that  in  a  war  of  tariffs  between  the  two  countries 
Canada  has  the  matter  almost  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 

'  Even  Professor  Ashley,  who  is  probably  the  only  authority  of  weight  that  can 
be  cited  in  favour  of  the  new  policy,  rec(  guises  with  regard  to  retaliation  that  '*it 
is  hardly  likely  any  considerable  use  of  tariffs  can  be  made  for  this  purpose,  because 
the  countries  which  are  excluding  our  eoods  by  high  customs  are  doing  so  in  order 
to  develop  the  industries  themselves  "  (The  Tariff  ProlUm.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Co 
1908). 
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its  area  is  aboat  the  same,  has  a  mach  smaller  popalation — less  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  country  is  nearly  double  the 
size — and  as  this  population  is  almost  stationary^  the  pressure  does 
not  increase.  Our  own  ColonieSi  however,  are  not  without  their 
object  lesson,  for  they  are  adding  year  by  year  to  their  debt,  and- 
this  debt  is  not  to  any  substantial  extent  traceable  (as  ours  is)  to 
.reckless  expenditure  in  war,  but  has  arisen  under  a  Protectionist 
regime :  and  enormously  as  our  own  debt  has  increased,  theirs  has 
increased  in  much  greater  proportion.  In  Australasia  the  amount 
forty  years  ago  was  £9.8  per  head,  twenty  years  later  it  had  grown 
to  £34  per  head,  and  now  it  stands  at  £58  per  head,  whilst  our  own 
huge  debt  only  works  out  at  £18  per  head.  And  unless  Australia 
can  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  disclosing  additional  assets  pro* 
portionate  to  its  additional  liabilities,  what  becomes  of  the  theory 
that  it  has  prospered  under  Protection,  still  more  of  the  theory  that 
it  has  prospered  because  of  Protection  ?  And  if  it  is  asked  why, 
since  Free  Trade  is  so  beneficial,  other  countries  do  not  adopt  it,  the 
answer  is  that  when  huge  industries  have  been  called  into  being, 
and  fostered  by  Protective  tariffs,  powerful  antagonistic  interests 
bave  thereby  been  created ;  and  further,  if  those  tariffs  were  sud- 
denly removed,  the  industries  in  question  would  collapse,  a  vast 
amount  of  fixed  capital  would  be  wasted,  workmen  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  other  fields  of  labour  would  not  be  immediately 
developed,  and  a  crisis  woo  Id  ensue  which  would  for  the  time  being 
have  most  disastrous  results.  Protection  is  not  unlike  a  cancer ; 
not  only  does  it  draw  on  the  vital  resources,  but  to  cut  it  out  may 
involve  the  life  of  the  patient.  *  If  he  have  a  strong  constitution,  the 
cancer  may  not  cause  much  inconvenience,  and  until  it  gravely 
develops,  its  existence  may  not  even  be  suspected :  but  if  it  does 
fully  develop,  there  is  great  danger  attending  it&removal.  Only  by 
arresting  its  growth  and  by  a  gradual  process  of  elmiination,  if  this 
be  possible,  can  the  pj^tient  be  restored  to  health  without  serious 
risks;  and  where  extensive  manufactures  have  oncelbeen  firmly 
established  with  the  assistance  of  Protective  tariffs,  iWs  only  by 
degrees  that  this  artificial  buttress  can  be  safely  withdrawnljp  a^ 
allow  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  altered  conditions,  anl^^ven 
then  some  injury  will  be  done,  although  there  will  be  ultimate  ^gain. 
The  case  of  the  English  Com  Laws  is  scarcely  any  parallel,  for  the 
reason  that  their  imposition  afforded  no  '^  protection  "  to  manv 
tures :  and  although  their  removal  may  to  some  extent  have  catil 
agriculture  to  decline,  yet  as  it  was  in  the  main  only  the  groul 
landlord  who  benefited,  their  repeal  simply  meant  the  withdrawal 
Protection  from  a  class  who  from  the  economic  point  of  view  arel 
merely  parasites  (just  as  the  reimposition  of  the  com  duty  would^ 
be  a  renewal  of  the  subsidy  to  them).  The  alteration  involved  no 
disorganisation  of  general  industry,  no  loss  to  the  community  ;  bnt 
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on  the  contrary  on  impetas  to  general  iodnstry,  and  an  immediate 
gain  to  the  community.  A  coantry,  ho\¥ever,  in  which  there  are 
very  large  Protected  manufactnres,  has  a  most  serioas  problem  to 
face  whenever  it  contemplates  adopting  Free  Trade,  whilst  the 
gigantic  interests  bound  np  in  the  existing  system  are  sufficiently 
powerful  to  render  it  difficult  even  to  commence.  So  far  from  the 
result  of  Protection  in  other  countries  affi)rding  any  encouragement 
to  us  again  to  resort  to  import  duties,  it  sounds  a  warning  note 
against  embarking  in  such  a  fatal  enterprise. 

We  may,  however,  here  be  reminded  of  what  has  already  been 
suggested,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  imposing  a  substantial  duty  on 
imported  foodstuffs,  would  be  to  give  an  impetus  to  their  home 
production,  thereby  stimulating  agricultural  pursuits.  And  this 
certainly  is  not  to  be  deprecated :  indeed,  to  those  who  measure 
cost  of  production  by  the  expenditure  of  vital  force  it  will  be  apparent 
that,  although  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of  food 
would  still  remain^  to  the  extent  to  which  more  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  were  able  to  live  healthier  lives  there  would  be  a  distinct 
gain.  But  this  is  not  an  argument  which  lies  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  now  advocating  a  return  to  Protection,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  measure  cost  of  production  by  the  expenditure  of 
vital  force,  but  look  only  to  the  margin  of  "  profit*"  which  production 
yields,  and  that  there  their  object  is  not  to  stimulate  agriculture,  bat  to 
increase  external  trade  and  outstrip  foreign  rivals.  Still,  if  any 
incidental  advantages  did  ensue,  and  if  they  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  the  candid  investigator  would  have  to  give  them  due 
weight.  The  substantial  reply,  however,  to  any  such  argument  is 
that  whilst  these  iucidential  advantages  would  in  degree  be  com- 
paratively slight,  they  can  be  secured  to  a  fuller  extent  in  another 
way.  Protection  is  only  a  quack  remedy  for  agricultural  depression^ 
and  the  quack  exacts  enormous  fees.  It  means,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  taxation  of  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  ground 
landlords,  in  return  for  which  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  labourers 
would  be  employed  on  the  soil.  The  evils  attendant  upon  our 
present  industrial  system  are  due  to  monopoly ;  to  tax  food  is  to 
still  further  enrich  the  arch-monopolist ;  it  is  feeding  the  disease  at 
its  source.  The  true  remedy  for  agricultural  depression  would 
require  considerable  space  adequately  to  expound,  and  it  can  only 
here  be  suggested.  It  lies  in  the  direction,  not  of  artificially  raising 
the  price  of  food,  but  of  introducing  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  of  raising  the  standard  of  cultivation,  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  of  securing  effective  organisation.  There 
is  obviously  something  fundamentally  wrong  when  we  have  millions 
of  acres  scarcely  tilled  at  all^  and  at  the  same  time  a  huge  army  of 
/unemployed.  The  private  ownership  of  the  soil  has  resulted  in  the 
worst  evils  of  monopoly ;  there  is  no  inducement  to  render  it  more 
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productive  when  the  only  ultimate  effect  is  to  increase  rent.  Whilst 
enormous  increase  has  been  made  in  the  yield  of  nearly  every  other 
industry,  agriculture  has  remained  almost  stationary  :  scienoei  skill, 
capital,  energy  have  been  increasingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
manufactures,  but  the  land  has  commanded  few  of  these  favours. 
Labour  is  inefficient,  for  it  largely  consists  of  the  dregs  of  the 
market,  the  most  promising  materials  being  drawn  off  to  the  towns ; 
capital  is  inadequate,  and  organisation  defective  ;  the  farmer  thinks 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  make  both  ends  meet :  and  thus  the  most 
fundamentally  important  of  all  pursuits  has  suffered  because  other 
pursuits  offer  more  ''  profit."  In  a  country  where  land  is  practically 
unlimited,  the  entire  position  is  different,  but  in  a  small  densely 
populated  country  like  Great  Britain,  there  is  most  pressing  need  foi 
reform.  The  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  a  few  individuals,  and  the 
inadequate  methods  of  cultivation  by  scantily  paid  labourers  (although 
these  are  better  off  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Protection),  are 
directly  antagonistic  to  collective  prosperity;  and  nothing  but  a 
drastic  alteration  of  the  system  will  result  in  the  earth  bringing  forth 
her  increase.  A  tax  on  imported  food,  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy 
would  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the  mischief,  at  the  same  time  giving 
rise  to  the  additional  mischief  already  indicated :  not  by  increasing 
the  toll  now  levied  upon  labour,  but  by  diminishing  and  ultimately 
abolishing  it,  shall  we  promote  the  solid  welfare  of  the  nation. 

And  this  leads  to  one  further  point,  in  conclusion.  Whilst  the 
facts  (many  of  them  elementary)  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
abundantly  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  Protectionists  theory, 
there  is  yet  another  fact  (not  so  elementary)  with  which  the  Free 
Trader  is  confronted,  and  one  which  indicates  there  is  a  tendency 
for  him  to  overstate  his  case,  and  which  emphasises  the  necessity  for 
that  reconstruction  of  our  industrial  system  referred  to  when  con- 
sidering the  rationale  of  trade.  Free  Trade  by  itself  is  not  always 
an  unalloyed  good.  It  induces  the  specialisation  of  industry,  that 
is  to  say  an  increased  concentration  of  labour  upon  those  branches 
of  production  where  natural  advantages  can  be  most  fully  utilised  \ 
and  in  Great  Britain,  therefore,  it  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
manufactures.  Now  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  although 
this  may  result  in  the  acquisition  of  more  material  wealth,  material 
wealth  is  not  everything,  and  may  be  purchased  at  a  ruinous  vital 
cost ;  and  further  that,  so  far  even  as  material  wealth  is  concerned 
the  men  who  produce  it  do  not  under  prevailing  conditions  derive 
their  legitimate  share.  And  it  has  also  been  indicated  that  it  is  those 
trades  in  which  the  vices  of  the  existing  system  are  especially  exem- 
plified— the  parasitic  or  subsidised  trades — which  most  readily 
command  markets  and  stimulate  exports ;  so  that,  to  this  extent,  tie 
specialisation  of  industry  to  which  Free  Trade  leads  takes  the  form., 
^  as  matters  now  stand,  of  drawing  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  nation. 
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The  Free  Trader,  pure  and  simple,  seldom  realises  this  fact ;  he 
claims  too  much,  and  argnes  (or  rather  more  often  assumes)  that 
because  unfettered  international  exchange  is  beneficial,  the  com- 
munity necessarily  shares  equally  in  the  benefit,  and  he  does  not 
appreciate  the  subtle  way  in  which  part  of  it  is  annexed  by  some  to 
the  detriment  of  others,  and  that  Free  Trade  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  toilers  being  most  abject.  Protec- 
tionists, on  the  other  hand,  although  they  sometimes  contend  in  the 
teeth  of  facts  that  import  duties  would  raise  wages,^  come  no 
nearer  grappling  with  the  fundamental  economic  problem.  That 
problem  is,  how  shall  industry  be  organised  so  as  to  secure  to  all  the 
maximum  of  solid  gain,  measured  not  by  money,  but  by  the  satis- 
faction of  healthy  human  wants ;  and  to  solve  such  problem  Free 
Trade  requires  to  be  supplemented.  The  Protectionist  would  abro- 
gate it,  would  resort  to  a  policy  destructive  or  reductive  of  its 
benefits  ;  the  social  reformer  would  aim,  not  at  getting  rid  of  the 
benefits,  but  at  directing  them  to  their  proper  destination.  To 
promote  this,  it  is  necessary  that,  whilst  no  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  on  international  trade^  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
exploitation  of  labour.  The  efiFect  of  industrial  parasitism  upon 
national  efficiency  and  national  welfare,  and  its  bearing  upon  Free 
Trade,  has  been  subjected  to  an  incisive  and  lucid  analysis  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  in  their  monumental  work  on  '*  Industrial 
Democracy,"*-^  and  no  Free  Trader  can  afibrd  to  ignore  it.  **  If  the 
employers  in  a  particular  trade  are  able  to  take  such  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  their  workpeople  as  to  hire  them  for  wages  actually 
insufficient  to  provide  enough  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  main- 
tain them  in  average  health ;  if  they  are  able  to  work  them  for  hours 
so  long  as  to  deprive  them  of  adequate  rest  and  recreation ;  or  if 
they  can  subject  them  to  conditions  so  dangerous  or  insanitary  as 
positively  to  shorten  their  lives,  that  trade  is  clearly  obtaining  a 
supply  of  labour  force  which  it  does  not  pay  for  " ;  and  the  result 
is,  as  is  demonstrated,  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  vicious  subsidies 
or  bounties  known  as  a  ''  rate  in  aid  of  wages."  And  under  a  Free 
Trade  HgimCy  combined  with  unrestricted  "  sweating,"  there  will  be 
a  "  rapid  growth  of  particular  exports  which  imply  the  extension 
within  the  country  of  its  most  highly  subsidised  or  most  parasitic 
industries."  *'  Seen  in  this  light,  the  proposal  for  the  systematic 
enforcement,  throughout  each  country,  of  its  own  national  minimum 

*  According  to  the  recent  Government  Blae-Book,  issaed  as  the  resalt  of  the 
official ''  Inqnirj,"  the  average  weekly  wages  in  fifteen  skilled  trades  is,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  39«.  ;  in  France,  29s.  bd. ;  and  in  Germany,  23<.  M, ;  and,  as  the  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  foreign  coan tries  is  less,  real  wages  are  stiU  lower.  It  is  a  significant 
iBCt  that  the  only  Protectionist  country  in  which  wages  are  higher  than  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  United  States — traceable  to  its  virgin  soil  and  its  immense  area — and 
there  food  is  the  one  article  that  is  cheap,  for  it  is  home-prodaced  and  not  taxed. 
Wages  do  not  rise  with  the  price  of  food. 

'Note,  page  17,  aupra.  See  Vol.  II.,  Part  III.,  chap,  iii.,  section  (d)  and  Ap- 
pendix II. 
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of  education,  sanitation,  leisure  and  wages,  becomes  a  necessary  com- 
pletion of  the  Free  Trade  policy  ;  only  by  enforcing  such  a  minimnm 
on  all  industries  can  a  nation  prevent  the  evil  expansion  of  its  para^ 
«itic  trades  being  enormously  aggravated  by  its  international  trade." 
Hence  '*  the  economists  of  the  middle  of  the  century  only  taught, 
and  the  Free  Trade  statesman  only  learned,  one-half  of  their 
lesson  " ;  and  what  is  requisite  is,  not  to  unlearn  the  half  already 
learned,  but  to  learn  the  other  half.  Protection  is  no  remedy  for 
the  evil.  An  import  duty  on  the  products  of  the  sweated  trades 
themselves  would  be  practically  inoperative,  for  they  are  not  appre- 
ciably subject  to  the  competition  of  foreign  imports;  and  an  import 
duty  on  other  prodnots  would  equally  leave  them  scathless.  So  long 
as  any  trade  is  subsidised,  by  whatever  means,  it  is  able  to  appro- 
priate more  and  more  of  the  export  trade  ;  and  what  is  requisite  is, 
not  to  curtail  exports  by  taxing  imports,  but  to  abolish  the  subsidy. 
If  Protection  is  an  illusory  remedy  for  imaginary  ills,  it  is  not  less 
an  illusory  remedy  for  actual  ills ;  it  would  make  the  former  real 
and  it  would  accentuate  the  latter.  Free  Trade  is  a  benefactor,  not 
a  robber,  but  its  benefactions  are  largely  intercepted  ;  and  our  aim 
should  be,  not  to  cut  them  oif  at  their  source,  but  to  divert  them 
into  their  legitimate  channel.  It  is  not  ''  tariff  reform,"  but  indus- 
trial reform,  that  is  needed. 

Commercial  Imperialism  and  Imperial  Commercialism  illustrate  in 
a  painful  degree  how  it  is  possible  for  a  country  to  neglect  its 
highest  interests  in  order  to  pursue  a  chimera.  Empire  is  expanded 
in  the  fatuous  belief  that  it  promotes  trade,  and  then  it  is  desired  to 
fetter  trade  in  the  not  less  fatuous  belief  that  it  promotes  Empire. 
Surely  never  did  argument  run  in  a  more  vicious  circle,  or  exhibit 
greater  misapprehension  of  objects  and  methods  or  of  causes  and 
effects.  Based  upon  a  gross  conception  of  the  nature  of  wealth, 
ignoring  the  ultimate  purpose  of  its  production,  regarding  trade 
as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means,  and  measuring  success  by 
the  quantity  of  goods  disposed  of  and  not  by  the  quantity 
appropriately  utilised,  this  theory  proceeds  to  advocate  the  acqui- 
sition by  physical  force  and  at  ruinous  expenditure  of  new  ''  dumping 
grounds,"  and  when  the  dragooning  process  fails  proposes  to  offer 
bribes ;  at  e^ery  stage  ignoring  patent  facts  and  running  counter  to 
economic  laws,  and  presenting,  on  the  whole,  the  most  insidious  plan 
which  the  ingenuity  of  a  mischievous  imp  could  devise  for  producing 
anarchy,  disaster,  and  national  retrogression.  Imperialism  primarily 
results  in  the  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the  conquered  race, 
although,  when  conquered,  self-government  may  sometimes  be  ulti- 
mately granted  them ;  there  is  a  certain  retributive  jnstdoe  in  the 
fact  that  it  imposes  shackles  on  the  conquering  race.  Unfortunatelyi 
however,  the  retribution  is  not  so  perfectly  meted  out  as  to  amount 
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to  even-handed  jastice  :  for  it  is  generally  yisited  most  severely  npon 
the  dapes,  whilst  the  schemers  either  escape  or  achieve  a  pernicious 
success ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  arouse  the  dnpes,  since,  althongh  they 
realise  the  suffering,  the  cause  is  not  patent  to  them,  and  if  it  were» 
they  alone  are  powerless  to  remove  it.  Only  by  bringing  home  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  the  fact  that  Imperialism  does  not  pay — for  if 
it  did,  morality  has  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  prononnce  an 
effective  veto — will  its  pursuit  be  arrested.  The  task  is  not  a  light 
one,  for  the  economic  factors  are  numerous  and  involved ;  and  a 
partial  survey  or  presentation  readily  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
so  that  plausible  appeals  to  self-interest  can  be  made.  There  are, 
however,  not  wanting  signs  that  the  actual  truth  is  at  length  being 
realised,  less  by  force  of  argument  than  by  object  lessons.  Our 
latest  Imperial  enterprise,  upon  which  we  entered  with  such  a  light 
heart,  has  proved  so  costly  and  has  so  enormously  added  to  our 
burdens  as  to  be  alone  calculated  to  give  us  pause ;  and  in  his  last 
desperate  appeal  to  racial  pride,  the  reckless  gamester  who  has  been 
BO  largely  instrumental  in  squandering  our  treasure  has  overreached 
himself,  for  the  logic  of  a  dear  loaf  can  be  grasped  by  the  meanest 
intellect.  It  may  be  that  this  will  prove  the  one  benignant  episode 
in  his  sinister  later  career ;  and  if  so,  it  can  only  be  said — would 
that  it  had  come  earlier. 

Jno.  Qeo.  Godard. 


Dec. 


MIGRATION : 

AN  EXAMPLE  AND  AN  OPPORTUNITY. 


The  emigration  and  immigration  tables  annually  issaed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  apparently  only  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  statistics. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  fraught  with  the  utmost  political  signi- 
ficance, but  while  the  subject  is  one  which  seems  to  be  left  to  work 
ont  its  own  destiny^  it  would  appear  to  deserve  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration of  statesmen,  for  upon  it,  perhaps,  depends  the  future 
balance  of  power. 

For  long  years  the  tide,  both  numerically  and  in  racial  superiority 
has  flowed  in  a  great  flood  to  the  Uoited  States  of  America,  and 
thither  it  still  flows.  Whether  it  is  attracted  by  the  bounty  of 
nature,  or  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country^  which  must 
offer  a  great  inducement  to  people  who,  having  received  modem 
ideas,  have  realised  that  they  were  living  under  more  onerous 
systems  of  government,  the  fact  remains  that  their  accession  has  been 
a  great  source  of  strength  to  their  adopted  country,  whose  wealth  and 
power  have  increased  immensely,  and  are  destined  to  increase  yet 
more  immensely.  Indeed,  if  one  dare  run  the  risk  of  being  thought 
unpatriotic,  the  future  would  probably  justify  the  prediction  that  the 
predominant  power  of  these  coming  days  will  be  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West,  though  perhaps  a  wise  use  of  the  resources  at  hand 
might  develop  dominions  which  should  rival  her  in  importance. 

Immigration,  under  good  government,  has  in  the  United  States 
greatly  supplemented  the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  and 
increased  the  counterpoise  against  that  coloured  population,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  difficult  problem  the  country  has  before 
it.  With  this  access  of  population  it  has  been  possible  rapidly  to 
develop  its  resources,  and  these  resources  would,  unquestionably, 
maintain  a  far  larger  population.  Apart  from  the  question  of  colour 
its  population  may  be  said  to  be  homogeneous,  for  while  the  foreign 
elements  are  very  numerous,  still  they  are  very  diverse,  they  are  widely 
scattered,  they  bear  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  proportion  to 
the  whole,  they  become  rapidly  assimilated.  They  are  an  undoubted 
source  of  strength,  and  would  afibrd  no  cause  for  anxiety  in  a  time 
of  international  disturbance,  since  there  is  no  fear  of  their  forming 
states  with  separate  national  aspirations.     The  utmost  risk  is  of 
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local  disorder  throngh  civil  difference?,  and  that  the  State  can  afford 
to  neglect.  The  total  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  1820 
to  1900  is  stated^  at  over  nineteen  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  represents  in  the  main  people  in  the  most  yigo- 
roDS  period  of  life.  The  immigration  has,  of  coarse,  been  on  by  far 
the  largest  scale  daring  late  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
1885  tp  1902  it  was  jast  upon  seven  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom 
over  a  million  and  a  half  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  though 
some  of  these  appear  to  return.  We  are  aware  that  the  United 
States  Government  enforces  certain  regulations  framed  to  exclude 
undesirable  aliens,  and  this  is  sometimes  impressed  upon  us  in  this 
country  as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  discourage  immigration.  What 
effect  it  may  have  in  restraining  immigration  is  doubtless  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  but  the  figures  show  that  in  the  year 
1902,  no  less  tban  648,743  alien  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  perhaps  the  largest  annual  total  ever  recorded,  and 
while  the  total  number  of  rejections  is  not  stated,  still  the  Board  of 
Trade  Eeturns  show  that  of  the  232,099  who  passed  throngh  the 
United  Kingdom,  only  524  were  sent  back  again,  of  whom  172  were 
British. 

This  matter  of  migration  to  the  United  States  is  of  the  most 
profound  interest,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  statesman.  It 
means  the  abnormally  rapid  development  of  a  country  of  wonderful  re- 
sources and  must  give  it  an  immense  advantage  in  the  rivalry  of  nations. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  to  be  witnessed  elsewhere,  and  when  one 
has  regard  to  the  enormous  extent  of  territory,  which  is  capable  of 
supporting  the  entire  population,  one  finds  the  country  as  invulner- 
able as  Eussia,  with  none  of  its  waste  lands,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  double  seaboard,  on  which  we  are  doubtless  destined  to  witness 
the  growth  of  a  powerful  navy  and  mercantile  marine. 

Taking  into  account  also  its  geographical  position,  it  seems 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  not  distant  future, 
America  may  dominate  the  world.  But  our  purpose  is  not  fruitless 
political  speculation,  and  we  are  rather  concerned  to  learn  from  the 
remarkable  object  lesson  we  have  received  from  what  was  once  a 
British  colony,  and  not  so  long  ago  the  nnknown  land  of  the 
Redskin.  Having  first,  however,  considered  the  great  main  current 
of  emigration,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  subsidiary  streams. 
Next  to  the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  stream  is  to  South 
America,  and  this  flows  almost  entirely  from  the  Latin  countries  to 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  by  far  the  largest  contingent  coming  from 
Italy,  which  sent,  in  1901,  the  abnormally  large  number  of  146,000, 
including  emigrants  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Spain  sends  a  con- 
siderable contingent,  Austria-Hungary  perhaps  two  or  three  thousands, 
and  Germany  a  few  hundreds,  but  never  so  many  as  two  thousand 
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during  an  J  ^^iu  of  the  lait  decada  Sooth  America,  theiefore,  alill 
attracta  the  Latin  imce^  and  roaintaina  ita  Latin  character.  Toreadita 
politioal  dettinj  aeema  diflicolt,  and  it  doea  not  seem  ripe  for  playing 
an  important  part  among  the  nations.  Its  affinity  will  no  doubt  be 
tovarda  the  great  northern  repoblic,  bat  the  tie  rf  Irinahip  ia  wanting, 
and  the  tie  of  a  common  toogoey  for  Engtiah  ia  not  ita  hngnage,  nor 
ia  ita  genioa  Anglo-Saxon.  It  doea  not  yet  appear  to  have  entered 
upon  the  indostrial  atage. 

After  the  United  Statea  and  Sooth  America,  the  moat  conaideraUe 
emigration  is  to  British  North  America,  then  to  South  Africa,  and 
lastly,  and  in  a  much  diminished  qoanti^,  to  Aostralasia.  Li  these 
instances  it  is  almost  excloeirely  British,  thoogh  Canada  has  been 
attracting  a  few  thoosands  from  Aostria-Hongary,  and  ontil  lately 
drew  over  a  thoosand  Germans  a  year,  bot  German  immigration 
appears  at  the  present  time  to  have  practically  ceased,  while  the 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  have  not  numbered  more  than  a  few 
handreds,  against  the  many  thoosands  who  have  gone  to  the  United 
States,  which  coontry  has,  of  coorse,  drawn  tens  of  thoosands  of 
Germans,  besides  thousands  of  Swiss,  Datch,  and  Belgians. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  is  the  coontry  which 
attracts  by  far  the  largest  immigration,  and  not  only  so,  bot  it 
attracts  them  from  the  best  stocks  of  Europe,  and  in  soch  nombers 
as,  in  the  aggregate,  to  give  the  coontry,  having  regard,  as  has  been 
said,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
far  more  effective  productive  popolation  than  any  other  State  in  the 
world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  oot  that  this,  in  itself,  most 
be  a  most  important  factor  in  favoor  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
industrial  and  commercial  competition  with  other  countries.  At  the 
present  time,  too,  when  we  are  engaged  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  difficult  economic  problems  involved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff 
proposalp,  it  seems  worth  while  to  enquire  if  the  prosperity  of  our 
American  rival  is  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  attributable  to  the 
greater  proportionate  effectiveness  of  the  general  population,  due  to 
this  continuous  accession  to  it  of  important  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Beyond  throwing  out  the  suggestion,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  pursue  that  branch  of  the  subject  in  this  place,  nor  is  it 
proposed  to  consider  the  more  remote,  but  perhaps  not  less  important 
question  as  to  the  advantage  the  country  may  derive  from  the 
extensive  blending  of  races  which  is  occurring,  which  must  have  a 
marked  bearing  upon  future  racial  development. 

Bat  our  purpose  is  to  try  and  draw  profit  from  the  phenomenon 
before  us,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  consideration  of,  perhaps, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  attempting  to  reproduce  by  policy  a  result 
which  is  attained  elsewhere  by  an  apparently  spontaneous  movement. 

South  Africa,  our  enormous  South  African  possessions,  present 
many  of  the  conditions  recognised  in  the  United  Sti&tes.  There  is  the 
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old-eatabliahed  white  settlement,  evenDatch  as  in  America,  with  a  like 
strong  old  British  strain  superimposed  upon  it.  There  is  the  great 
seaboard,  and  behind  it  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  of  unknown 
potentiality,but  known  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
and  kuown  to  enjoy  a  climate  favourable  to  men  of  European  race ; 
known  to  possess  a  great  variety  of  mineral  wealth,  and  probably 
largely  capable  of  agricultural  development.  It  is  only  sparsely 
peopled  by  whites,  aad  is  still  largely  occupied  by  an  inferior  coloured 
population. 

The  question  is^  has  this  great  country  similar,  or  anything  like 
similar,  capabilities  to  America  ?  If  so — and  the  probability  is  at 
least  that  it  has  great  possibilities — the  further  question  arises.  Can 
we  not  consciously  build  up  there  another  America?  Upon  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  the  important  issue  of  the  continuity 
of  the  British  Empire,  for  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  without  in 
any  way  wi&hing  to  disparage  other  British  possessions,  that  this 
important  dominion,  by  reason  of  its  geographical  and  international 
position,  affords  the  best  prospect  of  developing  into  a  magnificent 
State. 

Glorying  as  we  do  in  the  great  traditions  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  symbolical  of  the  highest  ideal  of  human 
liberty,  we  are  anxious,  above  all  things,  that  this  ideal  should  be 
kept  alive,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  anxious  to  promote  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  this,  our  Empire.  The  policy  of  a  white  South 
Africa  appears  to  offer  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  prospect  of  securing 
this  great  end,  and,  imagining  the  possibility  of  its  attainment,  we 
see^  in  the  not  distant  future,  this  land  of  promise  a  new  storehouse 
for  the  world's  supply,  a  new  field  for  employment,  both  industrial 
and  agricultural,  and  abovo  all  the  occupation  in  force  of  a  strategic 
position,  where  the  flag  of  liberty  will  wave  without  assail,  in  friendly 
unison,  at  least,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  is  destined  to 
remain  unfurled  while  the  civilisation  we  know  endureo. 

Proof  that  Europeans  can  live  and  work  in  South  Africa  need 
hardlv  be  adduced,  for  there  they  have  lived  and  prospered  for  cen- 
turies, yet  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  convincing,  we  have  the  fact 
proved  on  a  large  scale  by  the  example  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  men  suddenly  transplanted  there,  many  of  them  not  even 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  discipline,  all  unacclimatised,  and  there 
subjected  to  all  the  irregularities  and  hardships  of  a  long,  and  in  many 
respects  unsuccessful,  campaign.  This  means  work  hard  as  man  can 
do,  and  yet  it  was  done  by  our  men,  and  of  course  by  our  enemies  that 
were — fiends  we  hope  that  are.  In  spite  of  this  convincing  demon- 
stration,  this  irrefragable  proof,  it  is  still  desired  to  be  understood  that 
white  labour  in  this  country  is  not  possible.    We  refuse  to  believe  it. 

We  are  not  thinking  only  of  British  immigration,  but  when  we 
see  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  enormous 
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migration  of  the  peoples  which  it  has  attracted,  it  seems  permissible 
to  attribute  this  progress,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  to  this  canse. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  especially  when  our  own  posses- 
sions are  lying  comparatively  dormant,  that  it  would  be  high  policy 
to  endeavour  to  divert  to  them  the  great  flow  of  surplus  labour,  which 
is  still  pouring  out  of  Europe  in  a  mighty  torrent  to  enrich  lands  in 
which  we  can  only  take  a  friendly  interest,  and  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  power,  which  must  inevitably  react  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

South  Africa  wants  labour,  and  only  a  white  South  Africa  will 
enhance  British  power  and  British  prestige.  This,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially a  white  man's  proMem,  and  a  white  man's  privilege.  Coloured 
labour  means  inevitably  a  subject  race  and  the  stifling  of  the 
development  of  the  country.  It  means  working  it  for  all  it  is  worth, 
to  the  demoralisation  both  of  the  dominant  and  servient  peoples,  and 
working  it,  too,  to  serve  an  immediate  end,  without  regard  to  the 
larger  interests  involved.  The  employment  of  white  labour  would 
mean  the  fostering  of  all  the  pursuits  and  industries  which  the  needs 
of  a  white  community  demand.  Taking  the  mines  only,  and  assuming 
that  they  require  the  labour  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  one  sees 
here  the  formation  of  a  commanding  city,  with  an  immense  commerce, 
and  all  the  organisations  of  a  civilised  community.  There  would  be 
the  building  of  houses  for  them,  streets  of  houses,  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  land  ;  there  would  be  a  great  investment  of  remuner- 
ative capital  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication ;  shops  and  stores  would  grow  up  with  a  great  trade  ; 
municipal  institutions  and  public  works  would  flourish,  and  all  that 
is  associated  with  prosperity  and  progress.  Taking  into  account  the 
wives  and  children  of  these  labourers,  and  all  the  many  people  who 
would  supply  their  needs,  it  would  probably  be  within  the  mark  to 
say  that  this  would  constitute  a  city  of  at  least  a  million  inhabi- 
tants. The  food  supply  for  these  free  people  again,  would  mean 
the  growth  of  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  population  for  miles 
around,  and  the  impetus  thus  given  would  react  upon  the  whole 
country,  increasing  the  prosperity  of  every  port,  while  many 
a  village  would  become  a  town,  and  many  a  town  a  city. 
This  is  not  imagination,  it  is  not  a  fantastic  dream.  It 
is  what  has  happened  in  our  own  coal  and  iron  districts ;  at 
Chicago  and  Winnipeg ;  at  Dawson  City  only  to-day,  in  British 
Columbia  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  It  has  happened  all  over  the 
United  States ;  and  we  sit  down  and  whine  for  Protective  tariffs, 
when  we  want  population. 

What  would  niggers  in  compounds  do  for  us?  As  much  as  we 
should  do  for  them,  and  no  more.  We  know  that  it  would  be  a 
political  crime  and  a  political  blunder  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  to 
rob  the  white  man  of  his  right  to  labour,  and  to  rob  this  country  of 
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its  great  inheritance,  for  the  sake  of  bowing  to  an  immediate 
apparent  financial  demand.  It  wonld  be  defrauding  the  British 
public,  who  were  assured  that  a  great  war  was  fought  for  British 
supremacy,  and  for  the  extension  of  British  trade.  Coloured  labrar 
for  white  means  the  sacrifice  of  markets,  which  would  last  a  century, 
and  we  venture  to  think  that,  taking  into  account  the  extraordinary 
contingent  advantages  of  employing  white  labour  (and  thereby  fixing 
a  standard  for  the  country)  the  benefit  of  adopting  it  would  far 
outweigh  the  small  economy  involved  in  using  any  other.  Non- 
British  European  labour  could  probably  be  procured  at  a  rate  which 
would  not  be  prohibitive,  especially  as  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  cost  of  living  could  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  immediate  future, 
by  raising  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  country,  and  thus 
developing  it  at  the  same  time.  The  sources  which  appear  to  ofier 
the  best  supply,  both  numerically  and  economically,  are  Italian  and 
Austro- Hungarian,  preferably,  perhaps,  the  former,  which  could  also 
be  largely  employed  on  railway  and  other  public  works,  for  which 
experience  shows  it  is  peculiarly  fitted ;  and  it  is  as  cheap  as  any 
available. 

Could  this  but  be  successfully  introduced,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
as  the  industrial  conditions  improved,  a  large  British  immigration 
would  be  attracted  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the  community, 
sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  maintain  and  impress  upon  it  a  British 
character,  especially  seeing  that  it  would  have  the  advantage  of 
British  government,  which  can  do  so  much  to  insure  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  Apart,  however,  from  this  consideration,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  trade  compensation  and  commercial  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  fostering  the  development  of  the  country  on  white 
lines,  incomparably  outweigh  the  shortsighted  policy  of  attracting 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  the  native  element,  not  to  speak  of 
the  criminal  folly  of  the  proposed  introduction  of  a  third  race — 
against  whom,  however,  as  a  race,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  though  it 
is  not  permissible  to  overlook  the  strong  feeling  of  resentment  with 
which  their  introduction  into  both  America  and  Australia  is  regarded. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  no  private  interest  should  be  permitted  to 
{orce  a  responsible  government  from  the  clear  path  of  duty. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  needs  of  the  great  gold  industry  demand 
the  most  earnest  and  careful  attention  of  the  Gk)vemment,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  those  commercially  responsible  for  its  development 
are  entitbd  to  regard  with  great  apprehension  the  danger  of  fostering 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  mines  of  Australia.  Indeed  it 
is  felt,  not,  we  hope,  on  insufficient  information,  that  in  Australia  the 
attitude  adopted  by,  and  towards,  labour,  will  etTectually  choke  the 
progress  of  that  Commonwealth.  But  we  would  point  out  that  this 
experience  should  enable  precautions  to  be  adopted  to  insure  against 
its  recurrence  in  Africa,  and  we  look  rather  for  guidance  to  the 
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United    States,    where  democracy   does  not  militate    against  the 
progress  and  greatness  of  the  Stat«. 

This  is  the  ideal  we  wish  to  see  established  in  Sonth  Africa 
nnder  which  alone  it  can  flonrish,  and  nnder  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted the  mines,  the  very  touchstone  of  the  country's  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  might  be  worked  for  the  public  good, 
80  that  a  new  State  should  grow,  even  as  Johannesburg 
grew,  in  a  manner  to  '*  stagger  humanity."  South  Africa  may  be 
said  to  have  been  re-discovered,  to  have  become  a  new  creation,  from 
the  time  when  the  extent  of  the  goldfields  was  realised  and  proved, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  new  political  birth.  No  new 
country  has  ever  had  such  an  extraordinary  natural  advantage,  such 
a  powerful  attraction,  such  an  opportunity  of  realising  an  unexampled 
progress.  Yet  there  seems  no  guiding  hand  to  seize  the  occasion, 
and  to  use  it  aright.  Its  salvation  lies,  we  believe,  in  using  every 
effort,  in  exerting  every  influence,  in  order  to  draw  to  it  immigration 
from  every  European  country,  excepting  perhaps  Spain,  which  is 
sending  forth  emigrants  every  year  in  thousands,  in  tens  of  thousands, 
in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  hundreds  of  thousands.^ 
Instead  of  attracting  the  coloured  races,  it  would  surely  be  wiser 
rather  to  repel  them  in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  white  State.  At 
present  there  is  a  certain  danger  that  there  may  be  standing  division 
between  the  British  and  the  Dutch  elements,  which  it  is  so  desirable 
should  coalesce.  Were  it  but  possible  to  promote  a  large  influx  of 
new  elements,  which,  if  the  country  is  not  to  belie  its  possibilities, 
would  rapidly  disperse  throughout  it,  we  think  this  would  prove  the 
best  solvent  of  old  difficulties,  and  we  should  look  to  a  happy 
mingling  of  the  races,  in  success  and  the  contentment  which  success 
breeds,  to  rear  up  a  great  nation  proud  of  the  new  land  it  had  created, 
its  fatherland — ^the  United  States  of  South  Africa. 

This  is  no  dream.  It  may  be  realised — ^a  new  world-power  may 
be  realised  ;  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  old  world.  CuiMti  adsint 
must  be  its  motto— let  them  all  come.  The  material  is  at  hand  ; 
And  the  opportunity.     Now,  or  never. 

Evelyn  Ansell. 

^  In  1901  (the  latest  shown),  288,947  persons  emigrated  from  Italy,  and  135,394 
from  Anstria-Hnngary. 


1903. 


THE   ESSENTIAL   EQUALITY  OF  MAN 
AND  WOMAN. 


**  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  ? '' 

>-Shkllby. 
"  As  nnto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  onto  the  man  is  woman  .  .  . 
Useless  each  without  the  other." 

— Longfellow. 

Of  the  many  oontroversies  which  occupy  the  intellectaal  activities  of 
the  human  race,  probably  none  is  more  ancient,  interesting  and  long- 
lived  than  that  which  concerns  the  relative  position  of  the  sexes  in 
respect  of  capacity.  Before  the  dawn  of  civilisation  there  was  pre- 
sumably no  controversy  on  this  point.  If  any  wandering  doubt 
entered  the  mind  of  any  individual  woman,  either  ehe  kept  it  to 
herself  or  the  prompt  application  of  a  male  hand  or  foot  silenced  its 
expression  for  ever.  Later  on  in  the  pre-Chri&tian  civilisations  of 
South  Eastern  Europe,  if  womanhood  was  recognised  as  reaching 
nearer  to  the  admitted  superiority  of  manhood  than  barbarism 
believed,  the  admission  was  largely  theoretical,  and  its  illustrations  in 
the  Aspasias  and  Cornelias  of  the  time  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  standard  set  up  by  Christ,  if  it  took  root  at  all,  was  soon  diE- 
figured  by  the  famous  gloss  of  his  Apostle  Paul.  **  In  like  manner, 
ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  jour  own  husbands  .  .  .  beholding 
your  chaste  behaviour  coupled  with  fear  ...  in  the  incorruptible 
apparel  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ...  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him  lord."  The  mediaeval  appreciation  of  womanhood,  as  is 
well  known,  was  merely  a  vision  of  passion  and  fancy  which  rose 
above  rational  equality  into  the  region  of  fulsome  adulation.  Thence 
through  many  stages  of  effort  we  have  arrived  at  the  so-called  eman- 
cipation and  higher  education  of  woman,  upon  which  parliamentary 
disfranchisement  is  perhaps  the  last  remaining  blot  of  any  magnitude. 
But  it  is  just  in  the  fact  of  the  persistence  of  this  great  and  dark 
blot,  and  of  the  many  smaller  and  lighter  blots  scattered  over  the 
sphere  of  sex-equality,  that  a  great  interest  lies  and  much  food  for 
reflection.  Why,  when  so  many  doors  have  been  opened  to  women) 
are  the  great  doors  of  the  parliament-house  and  several  other  small 
wickets  still  closed  to  them  ?  The  answer  will,  I  think,  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  sum  of  manhood,  there  are  still  but  few 
men  who,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstance  ,  really  believe  in 
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the  essential  equality  of  the  sexes.  Of  the  rest,  the  majority  are 
still  sceptical,  and  the  minority  believe  only  with  half  their  heart, 
being  too  ready  to  trim  their  sails  to  any  wind  of  adverse  criticism 
blown  up  by  the  passing  crazes  of  the  Press  and  platform,  or  the 
drawing-room. 

Under  these  circamstances  it  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  to  try 
and  throw  new  light  upon  this  ancient  controversy,  and  unveil,  if  it 
be  possible,  the  snb-conscions  opposition  which  makes  so  many  men 
admit  in  theory  the  eqnality  of  the  sexes  and  yet  in  practice  act  npon 
lines  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the  denial  of  such  equality. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  1)y  the  elaboration  of 
what  may  be  called  four  theses  : 

Do  the  achievements  of  woman  now  equal  those  of  man  ? 
What  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  her  alleged  backwardness  ? 
Who  is  the  worst  enemy  of  woman's  progress  towards  acknow- 
ledged  equality  with  man  ? 

Will  woman  ever  be  indisputably  equal  to  man  and  when  ? 

The  development  of  my  first  thesis  must  involve  the  citation  of 
many  statements  which  are  in  effect  uncomplimentary  to  woman. 
Everyone  of  these  statements  can  be  refuted  by  producing  some 
individual  woman  of  whom  the  generalisation  is  untrue.  But  I 
do  not  at  this  expository  stage  of  my  essay  propose  to  consider  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statements.  That  will  come  later.  Here 
they  are  merely  set  forth  as  the  ground- work  of  my  subsequent 
arguments.  In  any  case,  generalised  statements  about  both  man 
and  woman  can  only  be  true  of  individuals.  They  are  seldom  or 
never  true  of  man  and  woman  in  the  mass,  except  as  compared  with 
other  creatures. 

First  then — Do  the  achievements  of  woman  now  equal  those  of 
man  ? 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  on  the 
one  hand  the  noisy  arrogance  of  the  militant  advocate  of  femininity, 
whom  receut  male  satire,  in  search  of  a  brand,  labelled  *'  the  new 
woman."  This  product  of  early  efforts  towards  female  emancipation 
too  often  proved  her  own  inferiority  by  the  very  manner  and  content 
of  her  assertion  of  superiority.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  equally 
ignore  the  no  less  narrow  view-point  of  those  men  who  fasten  upon 
the  foibles  of  individuals,  or  particular  classes,  and  sacrifice  both 
trut'h  and  justice  on  the  altar  of  humour  for  the  sake  of  '*  scoring 
off"  womanhood  at  large  on  the  ground  of  the  folly  or  frailty  of 
individual  women.  These — ^the  new  woman  and  the  male  satirist — 
stand  outside  the  field  of  practical  politics  and  the  scope  of  dis- 
passionate investigation.  If,  however,  we  take  the  view-point  of 
the  scientific  investigator,  who  neither  wishes  to  decry  man  nor 
despise  woman,  but  merely  to  arrive  at  their  true  mental  and  moral 
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relationship,  we  fiad  a  prevalent  notion  that,  at  the  present  historic 
moment,  the  average  woman  is  inferior,  in  miod  and  character,  to 
the  average  man.  That  is  what  we  have  come  to  now.  In  Batler'a 
day  it  was  more  boldly  and  more  cradely  pat. 

"  The  souls  of  women  are  so  small, 
That  some  believe  they've  none  at  all ; 
Or  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  still 
They've  but  one  faculty,  the  wiU." 

It  is  not  only  a  majority  of  men  who  hold  the  notion  of  woman's 
inferiority.  It  finds  support,  either  tacit  or  acknowledged,  among 
many  women.  Emphasis  lies  on  the  word  ''  average,"  becaase  there 
are  innnmerable  individnals  of  both  sexes  of  whom  the  assertion  is 
obviously  untrue,  from  whichever  sex-point  it  is  examined.  Several 
examples  of  woman's  inferiority  are  readily  cited  by  supporters  of 
the  notion ;  but  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  statement  could  be 
justified  in  the  most  important  typical  instances. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  these  leading  characteristics  of  the  human 
race :  reason,  imagination,  and  the  initiative  which  manifests  itself 
in  creative  work ;  emotion,  courage,  moral  stability  and  truth ; 
strength  and  endurance. 

Eeason  is  equally  the  characteristic  of  both  sexes,  but  its  deriva- 
tives, reasonableness  and  reasoning,  are  said  to  be  more  strongly 
marked  in  man  than  in  woman.  Man  usually  thinks  before  he  acts. 
Woman  is  inclined  very  often  to  act  before  she  thinks.  The  truth 
of  this  would  in  no  way  be  lessened  by  the  thoughtful  action  of  the 
man  leading,  as  so  often  happens,  to  a  result  inferior  to  that  which 
flows  from  the  impulsive  action  of  the  woman.  Deliberation  is  not 
always  a  virtue  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  man's  action  is  fundamentally 
rational,  it  is  likely  to  blunder  less  often  than  the  sometimes 
successful  intuition  of  the  woman,  and,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
average,  the  superiority  would  lie  with  the  man,  assuming  that  this 
alleged  distinction  is  really  as  widespread  as  men  declare.  I  have 
heard  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  emancipation  of 
woman  assert  that  women  are  inclined  to  be  very  unreasonable  about 
email  matters  in  the  sphere  of  the  home.  But  this  apparent 
nnreasonableness  has  a  basis  in  reason  not  properly  appreciated  by 
man.  Take  one  example,  which  has  so  often  been  the  subject  of 
eatire.  Woman  thinks  punctual  obedience  to  the  dinner  gong  more 
important  than  the  catching  and  fixing  for  posterity  of  some  soul- 
compelling  metaphor  or  one  ray  of  ''  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land,"  which  is  hovering'  just  on  the  horizon  of  the  imagination, 
but  just  out  of  pen  or  pencil  grip  when  the  gong  rings.  Is  it  not 
because,  but  for  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  such  distorted  estimates 
of  relative  importance,  she  would  find  the  details  of  domeatio 
management  altogether  too  sordid  and  wearisome,  and,  as  a  resnllfi 
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starre  and  weaken  the  great  mind  that  is  at  hand-grips  with 
inspiration  ? 

In  the  matter  of  imagination,  as  manifiMted  objectively  in  its 
works,  the  only  form  in  which  we  can  estimate  it,  woman  cannot  at 
present  set  anything  agsinst  sneh  male  achievements  as  the  Hiady 
thelHriTui  ComniKdia^  Hamlet^ Faust ^\he\ejijks oi^iXOf  Tannhduser^ 
or  the  Choral  Symphony^  to  cite  only  a  few  leading  examples. 

In  the  closely  allied  qaality  of  initiative  the  weakness  of  woman 
is  loudly  asserted  by  man  and,  though  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
traverse  this  contention  in  certain  particulars,  it  is  difficult  to  cite 
any  considerable  number  of  women  who  have  initiated  and  shaped 
with  creative  touch  great  works  or  great  movements.  The  capacity 
for  scheming  and  intrigue,  specially  credited  to  woman,  is  quite  a 
di£ferent  and  very  inferior  possession,  no  less  common  in  man,  as 
any  one  living  amid  the  seething  intrigue  of  present  educational 
politics  will  admit.  But,  taking  the  quality  of  creative  initiative, 
Sappho's  output  is  merely  fragmentary.  Mrs.  Browning  s  emotional 
beauty  and  imaginative  fervour  are  for  many  disfigured  by  lack  of 
musical  sense.  Cleopatra's  statecraft  was  only  destructive,  and, 
though  Joan  of  Arc  muet  be  credited  with  the  initiation  of  a  truly 
statesmanlike  conception  of  policy,  it  is  doubtful  if  her  success  was 
due  so  much  to  able  generalship  as  to  the  power  of  inspiring 
enthusiasm.  The  distinguishbg  characteristics  of  Elizabeth's 
greatness  were  a  capacity  for  recognising  the  wisdom  of  her  servants 
and  a  devoted  patriotism  rather  than  any  such  constructive  faculty 
as  must  be  credited  to  Henry  II.,  Edward  I.,  and  others  of  our  great 
kings.  In  like  manner  the  greatness  of  Victoria,  our  other  great 
queen,  was  much  more  the  outcome  of  her  success  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  government  than  in  any 
constructive  power,  for  which  indeed  the  very  system  of  modem 
constitutional  government  left  her  little  scope. 

Great  deeds  may  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  emotion  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  time  and  circumstance  favoured  the  form  of  stimulus 
it  gives ;  but  the  sins  chargeable  to  its  account  far  outnumber  these 
great  deeds.  Woman  has  long  held  the  reputation  of  being  more 
emotional  than  man. 

"  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made." 

The  reason  commonly  assigned  is  physiological,  but  I  think  the  true 
cause  is  neither  so  permanent  nor  so  incurable. 

In  courage,  moral  stability,  mental  endurance  and  truth,  it  would 
seem  as  if  man  could  claim  no  superiority,  and  in  the  last  three 
must  even  yield  to  woman ;  for  there  are  many  brave  women  and 
woman's  power  of  mental  endurance  is  famous,  while  her  morality. 
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troth,  conscientiousness,  and  general  good  behavioor,  in  youth  at 
least,  are  superior  to  man's.  None  the  less  woman  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  more  timid  than  man,  while  woman  and  nerves  have 
always  been  associated  in  the  popular  fancy.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  fundamental  virtues  woman  is  more  fastidious  than  man;  for 
Pope's  dictum  that  "  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  "  was  merely  a 
sacrifice  of  trath  to  epigram;  but  in  the  minor  verities  of  social 
intercourse  her  laxity  has  long  been  the  butt  of  the  social  satirist. 
No  oiTb  charges  her  with  a  tendency  to  covet  her  neighbour's  husband 
as  a  man  covets  his  neighbour's  wife ;  but,  when  it  is  a  case  of  the 
neighbour's  ox  or  ass,  as  symbolised  in  jewellery,  servants,  or  a 
double  coach-house,  she  is  credited  with  being  of  an  envious  and 
even  malicious  disposition.  Only  two  or  three  times  in  a  century, 
as  in  the  Humbert  case^  is  she  convicted  of  takiog  part  in  a  great 
'*  deal "  ;  but  social  fibs  and  hypocrisies  are  freely  laid  to  her  charge. 
The  most  virulent  misogynist  has  never  accused  her  of  being 
sple^idide  vicndax,  like  the  company  promoter ;  but  the  support  she 
gives  to  ceremonial  observances  whose  spirit  has  long  since  evaporated 
lends  point  to  a  charge  of  small  insincerities.  Few  men  have  thought 
more  highly  of  women  than  Thackeray  did,  yet  he  says  •  **  There 
are  some  meannesses  which  are  too  mean  even  for  man — woman, 
lovely  woman  alone,  can  venture  to  commit  them."  Here  also  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  traverse  popular  opinion,  while  admitting  the 
germ  of  truth  from  which  it  is  developed. 

The  asserted  inferiority  of  woman  in  physical  strength  and 
endurance  is  diflScult  to  controvert ;  for  it  may  be  contended  that 
the  endurance  of  pain,  in  which  she  claims  a  superiority,  is  merely 
the  endurance  which  comes  of  use.  The  man  cries  out,  because  the 
sensation  is  strange  to  him.  The  woman  suffers  pain  in  silence,  as 
one  endures  the  querulousness  of  old  age,  because  oue  expects  and 
allows  for  it.  If,  however,  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question, 
not  of  inferiority,  but  of  habit,  with  the  sole  difference  that  nature 
has  assigned  to  woman  larger  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  par- 
ticular habit  in  question. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  virtue  and  ability  of  individual 
women,  and  however  high  such  individuals  may  soar  above  the 
average  of  manhood,  it  is  alleged  that,  on  the  main  counts  of  human 
characteristics,  woman  in  the  mass  is  inferior  to  man  in  the  mass. 
I  shall  presently  try  to  show  that,  if  the  statement  must  be  admitted 
a  fact,  it  is  only  a  present  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  inferiority 
of  woman  need  be,  or  is  likely  to  be,  permanent.  I  come  now  to 
my  second  thesis. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  woman's  achievement  is,  up  to  the 

present  time,  inferior  to  man's,  what  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  her 

backwardness  ?  Surely  false  training  fostered  by  fallacious  tradition. 

^  I  have  said  that  woman  is  now,  even  in  this  twentieth  century, 
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charged  with  being  more  nnreasonable  than  man.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  because  generations  of  self-absorbed  fathers  and  unenlightened 
mothers  have  steadily  broaght  np  their  sons  in  sach  a  manner  as  to 
develop  reasonableness  and  their  daughters  in  saoh  a  manner  as  to 
develop  unreasonableness.  The  teaching  of  Euclid  in  schools  is  a 
trite  example.  Even  now  in  many  schools  this  first  essay  in  logical 
deduction  is  begun  later  by  girls  than  boys.  How  long  is  it  since 
elementary — or  any — science  was  generally  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  of  girls'  schools  ?  But  the  false  lead  in  the  direction  of 
non-reasoniug  has  long  been  given  much  earlier  and  more  subtly — 
in  the  playing  fields  by  the  inferiority  of  the  girls'  games  for 
developing  reason  (compare  rounders  and  skipping  with  cricket  and 
hockey,  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  football),  and  at  home  by  the 
consideration  which  is  given  to  childish  whims  when  shown  in  the 
girl,  while  in  the  boy  they  are  laughed  at  as  unmanly.  This 
toleration  of  action  upon  impulse  and  fancy  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  woman's  childhood  and  youth  until  it  has  justified 
the  Shakespearean  satire  upon  the  adult  woman  :  ''  I  have  no  other 
but  a  woman's  reason  ;  I  think  it  so  because  I  think  it  so."  For 
centuries  romancers,  who  are  among  the  most  powerful  moulders  of 
sex  character,  have  delighted  in  representing  the  pretty,  but  empty- 
headed,  woman  s  unreasonableness  as  a  positive  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
her  male  adorer,  that  is,  until  the  practical  realities  of  married  life  have 
shown  him  that  reasonableness  is  a  maker,  fancifulness  a  destroyer, 
of  human  happiness.  In  a  word,  lovers  and  romancers  have  com- 
bined to  describe  unreasonableness  as  a  most  reasonable  thing  in 
woman,  and,  heredity  helping,  woman  has  unconsciously  moulded 
herself  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prosaic  doctrine  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Again,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  approving  smile  of  man,  woman 
herself  has  clipped  the  wings  of  her  own  imagination  so  that  it 
should  not  soar  over  the  low  walls  of  the  nureery.  How  should 
woman  conceive  Iliads  and  Divine  Comedies,  when  generations  of 
mothers  and  grandmothers  have  taught  her  that  woman's  sphere  of 
action  is  not  life,  time,  or  eternity,  but  the  little  world  of  infancy 
and  childhood  with  its  small  delights  and  sorrows,  its  crude  concep- 
tions and  narrow  horizon  of  activities  ?  So  the  Faust  of  womanhood 
is  dwarfed  into  Jack  of  the  Beanstalk,  who  sells  his  infantile  obliga- 
tions for  an  immoral  purchase  of  beans.  Her  Venus  of  Milo  becomes 
the  plump  and  rosy  Cupid  of  the  bath-tub,  so  much  so  that  her  very 
notion  of  physical  beauty  becomes  confused  with  that  of  physical 
luxuriance,  and  she  describes  a  more  or  less  shapeless  presentment 
of  healthy  flesh  and  muscle  as  a  ''  lovely "  baby.  Later  on  this 
early  stunting  of  artistic  appreciation  brings  her  to  the  admiration 
and  adoption  of  the  false  anatomy  and  false  curves  of  the  milliner's 
model.     Similarly  her  sense  of  musical  grandeur  is  kept  chained  to 
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the  ditties  of  the  Piper's  Son  and  all  his  fraternity.  If  she  rocks 
her  last  cradle  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
her  mnsioal  imagination  never  gets  beyond  the  Choral  Symphonies 
of  the  nursery.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  cite  the  large 
attendance  of  women  at  art  galleries  and  classical  concerts ;  for  to 
galleries  and  concerts  they  go  merely  to  absorb  artistic  and  masical 
thought  and  beauty.  The  sphere  of  stimulus  to  artistic  and  mu8ical 
imagination  is,  for  the  vast  majority  oE  women^  the  environment  of 
the  cradle. 

If  we  turn  to  initiative,  what  scope  has  woman  had  in  the  past 
for  developing  creative  power,  either  in  the  artist's  chair  or  on  the 
administrator's  throne  ?  What  encouragement  has  public  opinion 
given  to  women  to  rise  above  the  doggerel  of  the  nursery  rhyme, 
however  appropriate  this  may  be  to  its  immediate  purpose  of 
interesting  the  child  mind,  or  the  solemn  platitudes  of  the  average 
hymn  ?  So,  too,  in  art  and  music  her  initiative  has  been  circum- 
scribed by  the  walls  of  the  nursery,  Kate  Greenaway  being  a  well- 
known  and  a  charming  example  of  perfection  attained  in  this  circum- 
scribed sphere.  As  for  administration,  the  high  reputation  of 
Elizabeth  and  Victoria  upon  the  throne  is  based  upon  the  very 
negation  of  administrative  power,  namely,  upon  the  fact  that  both 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  clearsightedness  to  perceive  that  the  best 
administrative  faculty  was  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  democracy  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  women  who  have  been  entrusted  with  leadership  in 
war  may  be  counted  upon  the  fingers,  and  none  of  them  had 
any  real  opportunity  of  obtaining  eminence  in  strategy.  No  woman 
has  yet  been  appointed  a  Pro-Consul.  Even  a  borough  council  is 
forbidden  her.  Only  on  educational  bodies  and  boards  of  guardians 
is  she  allowed  an  opportunity  of  developing  and  displaying  adminis- 
trative power.  Thus  her  capacity  is  first  circumscribed  and  then 
refused  any  opportunity  for  that  exercise  which  develops  power  and 
whose  absence  means  atrophy.  In  this  case  motherhood  has 
brought  sterility,  the  plea  of  physical  necessities  having  been  made 
an  excuse  for  denying  intellectual  activity  even  to  those  with  whom 
physical  duties  are  merely  potential  and  never  reach  performance. 

The  capacity  for  emotion,  in  as  far  as  it  represents  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a  refined  and  cultivated  intelligence  and  the  sympathy  of  an 
afiectionate  heart,  is  equally  honourable  to  man  and  woman.  This 
capacity  may  i^ppear  less  common  in  man  than  in  woman,  because 
the  life-struggle  brings  to  the  former  more  of  the  jolts  and  jostling 
that  rub  ofi*  the  edge  of  sensibility  and  dry  up  the  sap  of  sympathy ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  present  because  it  is  suppressed.     There  is, 

,  however,  an  unhealthy  development  of   this  good    quality   which 
obtains  among  women  at  an  early  age  and  shows  itself  in  several 

forms.     The  male  satirist  points  to  it  as  a  manifestation  of  an 
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inherently  lower  mental  equipment  of  the  female  mind.  The 
physiologist  diagnoses  it  as  the  nndisciplined  gropings  of  the  maternal 
or  amatory  instinct  after  that  consummation  of  natural  development 
which  is  attained  in  courtship,  marriage,  and  motherhood  ;  and  the 
balance  of  truth  probably  lies  with  the  physiologist  rather  than  with 
the  satirist.  But  a  brief  comparison  of  a  cultivated  and  well-trained 
woman  of  to-day  with  the  ancestral  type  exemplified  in  Harriet 
Byron,  her  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  immediate  descendants, 
shows  at  once  that  emotionalism  in  its  bad  form — ^the  form  in  which 
it  attracts  the  gibes  of  the  male  satirist — is,  or  rather  was,  a  product 
of  false  training.  So  long  as  morbid  susceptibility  was  mistaken 
for  sweet  sensibility  and  unhealthy  prudery  for  refined  modesty,  and 
both  were  regarded  as  at  once  the  brand  and  the  crown  of  perfect 
womanhood^  emotional  hypertrophy  was  bound  to  be  the  mark  of 
woman — her  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  witless  fop  and  her  reproach 
in  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  sense.  But  the  higher  education,  and 
more  especially  the  social  emancipation  of  woman,  by  liberatiog  her 
own  good  sense  from  the  bondage  of  male  obsessions,  has  destroyed 
the  credit  of  emotionalism  in  woman.  The  transition  stage  is 
illustrated  by  a  story  told  of  the  late  Frances  Mary  Buss — an 
apocryphal  story,  I  believe,  but  none  the  less  significant  of  the 
change  in  thought  which  her  life  work  helx)ed  to  initiate.  It  is 
alleged  that  she  once  stopped  a  pupil  from  fainting  in  church  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  leaning  over  from  the  pew  behind  and 
whispering  in  her  ear,  *'  You  dare  faint ! "  Girls  have  given  up 
fainting  now  and  they  do  not,  as  in  the  chronicles  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  and  Tht  Man  of  Feeling,  dissolve  in  tears  on  the  slightest 
provocation — perhaps  because  such  futilities  would  interfere  with  the 
requirements  of  cricket  and  hockey — but  certainly  because  such 
manifestations  of  weak  self-indulgence  are  no  longer  worthy  of  a  crea- 
ture who  aspires,  and  is  now  eagerly  invited,  to  equal  and,  whenever 
possible,  surpass  those  ideals  of  human  development  which  were  once 
jealously  guarded  as  the  glory  and  privilege  of  man.  As  girls  have 
given  up  fainting,  so  the  better  educated  woman  now  abstains  from 
exaggerated  expressions  of  feeling  and  affection,  and  generally 
endeavours  to  attain  the  more  equable  emotional  attitude  of  the 
normal  man.  Despite  the  emotional  follies  of  latter-day  ritualism — 
which,  by  the  way,  find  as  many  supporters  in  the  male  sex  as  the 
female — there  is  no  section  of  my  second  thesis  in  which  the  fact 
that  the  alleged  inferiority  of  woman  is  merely  the  product  of  false 
training  is  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fine 
art  of  fainting,  of  which  the  egregious  Miggs  was  so  admirable  an 
exponent. 

In  courage  the  effect  of  training  is  well  marked  in  woman.  I  do 
not  refer  to  those  aspects  of  courage  in  which  woman  has  been 
remarkable  through  all  the  ages — ^the  courage  of  the  mother  protect- 
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ing  her  babes,  the  maid  defending  the  repntation  of  her  lover,  or  the 
woman  who  gives  comfort,  rank  and  even  life  for  cause  or  country. 
In  these  aspects  man  has  never  claimed  a  monopoly.  I  refer  to 
those  minor  aspects  of  coorage  which,  in  ordinary  life,  form  the 
major  part  of  its  manifestations — the  courage  of  daily  circumstance 
and  moral  environment.  It  was  the  training  born  of  false  tradition 
that  made  a  woman  timid  of.  travelling  alone  even  in  the  streets  of 
her  own  neighbourhood.  If  it  be  said  that  the  improved  security  of 
the  streets  accounts  for  the  present  change,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  custom  of  the  upper  classep,  where  a  young  woman  is 
still  forbidden  to  walk  abroad  without  her  maid  or  ride  without  a 
groom.  It  is  not  so  much  an  improved  environment  as  a  call  for 
self-reliance  and  self-defence,  based  upon  a  fearless  dignity,  that 
enables  the  middle  class  girl  to  take  the  road  or  the  train  without  a 
doubt  or  tremor.  So  also  it  was  false  training  that  taught  our 
grandmothers  to  stifle  all  impulses  to  originality  and  self-develop- 
ment for  fear  of  an  adverse  comment  upon  any  rational  change  in 
dress^  behaviour,  or  physical  culture  ;  and  it  is  training  that  gives 
the  modern  woman  courage  to  appear  in  knickerbockers  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  scion  of  Austrian  conservatism — the  most  stagnant 
conservatism  in  Europe — courage  to  scout  convention  upon  a  bicycle. 
It  is  training  again — the  training  of  a  new  social  science — that  has 
given  woman  courage  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  subservience  to 
male  opinion,  male  conventions,  and  the  male  interpretation  gene- 
rally of  her  function  in  the  economy  of  the  human  world.  The  evil 
effects  of  false  training  are  no  less  apparent  on  the  moral  side.  Long 
ages  of  training  in  the  habit  of  "  being  good  "  have  made  the  funda- 
mental virtues  a  second  nature  with  woman.  Her  topsy-turviness 
in  the  matter  of  the  minor  verities  of  social  intercourse  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  topsy-turviness  of  the  attitude  towards  social  facts 
which  her  mother  and  grandmother  encouraged  her  to  cultivate. 
When  she  was  taught  to  regard  the  poseession  of  floe  clothes  and  a 
correct  manner  as  the  true  index  of  the  '^  lady/'  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  possession  of  a  fine  heart  and  correct  spirit  formed  no  part 
of  the  standard  at  which  she  aimed.  She  dwelt  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  that — 

'^  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence  " — 

a  theory  now  happily  exploded  by  the  opening  up  of  so  many  other 
objects  for  woman's  existence.  Her  whole  life  was  moulded  upon 
the  development  of  her  external  being  and  the  cult  of  the  male  eye, 
whose  approbation  was  her  chief — indeed  almost  her  only — object 
in  life.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  gorgeous  ritual,  wherever  she 
met  it,  appeared  to  her  to  lack  nothing  essential,  even  when  the  soul 
of  truth  had  gone  out  of  it  for  ever,  and  when,  moreover,  her  own 
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eameBtnesB  and  devotion  were  always  ready  to  read  into  its  shams 
and  hypocrisies  the  reality  which  it  did  not,  and  coald  not,  possess. 
Woman  was  less  critical  than  man  not  because  she  is  more  emo- 
tional, but  because  her  standards  of  value  were  false,  being  warped 
by  false  training  and  distorted  by  false  tradition.  The  inoculation 
of  her  conventional  training  by  the  methods  of  modem  science  is  at 
once  invigorating  her  mental  attitude  and  straightening  out  her 
mental  conceptions. 

Lastly,  woman's  physical  inferiority  also  was  the  product  of  bad 
air  and  sedentary  conventions  rather  than  natural  defectiveness. 
Every  year  opens  to  her  some  new  profession,  long  thought  to  be 
too  arduous  for  female  limbs  and  feminine  minds.  Her  tenacity 
and  determination  in  these  professions  prove  that  the  physical 
strength  of  her  savage  ancestress,  who  tilled  the  earth  and  built  the 
home  while  her  savage  lord  amused  himself  with  bow  and  spear,  has 
only  been  lying  in  abeyance  till  a  wiser  tradition  called  it  forth  to 
labour  in  the  more  refined  fields  of  activity  which  modern  civiliea- 
tion  throws  open  equally  to  both  sexes.  Everywhere  the  opening  up 
of  woman's  intellectual  liberty  asserts  itself  in  her  physical  improve- 
ment— the  height  of  her  figure,  the  strength  of  her  foot  and  arm, 
and  the  general  quickening  of  her  gait  and  carriage — all  pointing 
to  the  breaking  up  of  a  false  tradition  of  sedentary  dulness  and 
spiritual  starvation. 

False  training,  then,  fostered  by  fallacious  tradition,  has  lain  at 
the  root  of  that  backwardness  of  woman  which  has  so  long  been 
supposed  to  be  the  product  of  inherent  and  irremediable  inferiority, 
but  is  now  shown  to  be  no  more  inherent  than  the  rapidly  disappear- 
ing savagery  and  coarseness  of  man,  which  also  were  once  thought 
to  be  the  distinguishing  and  not  wholly  unworthy  mark  of  his 
manhood. 

Who,  now,  has  been  most  responsible  for  the  backwardness  of 
woman  ?  Who  has  been  the  worst  enemy  of  her  progress  towards 
acknowledged  equality  with  man  ?  I  answer  emphatically,  herself, 
because  her  apparent  weakness  veils  in  reality  a  power  which  is 
irresistible.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that,  while  man  continues 
to  trumpet  his  superior  strength  and  skill,  never  a  day  passes  that 
does  not  show  him  unconsciously  vanquished  by  a  subtle  power 
which  conquers  him  in  the  very  appearance  and  act  of  yielding. 

"  Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will, 
Tis  woman,  woman  rules  us  still." 

The  government  of  man  by  woman — a  fact  which  ofiers  inexhaust- 
ible material  to  the  humourist  and  satirist,  and  has  recently  been  so 
amusingly  caricatured  in  the  "  Tyranny  of  Tears  " — ^is  a  daily  repro- 
duction of  the  political  comedy  by  which  Augustus  ruled  the  Roma 
world  when  he  put  himself  up  for  public  election  to  the  Consnlsh^ 
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well  knowing  that  there  was  in  effect  but  one  elector  in  the  whole 
Boman  world — ^himself.  Nature  has  famished  woman  in  her  very 
womanhood  with  snch  irresistible  power  over  the  manhood  of  man 
that  there  is  no  monopoly  given  by  cnstom  and  tradition  to  man 
which  she  coold  not  wrest  from  him  when  and  where  she  pleased. 
Every  man  laughs  at  the  imbecility  of  the  male  lover  ;  yet  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  intensity  of  his  laughter  is  deepened  by  the 
memory  of  his  own  imbecility  in  due  season.  But  even  while  be 
hugs  the  secret  of  this  ancient  imbecility  and  laughs  at  the  man 
writhing  in  its  toils,  he  is,  unconsciously,  the  victim  of  the  same  sex 
influence  acting  upon  his  being  in  subtler  and  perennial  forms  which 
mould  his  thought  and  shape  his  action  quite  unknown  to  himself. 
As  a  rule,  like  the  mills  of  Gk>dy  the  power  of  woman  over  man 
works  slowly ;  but  time  and  again  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  she 
choctes,  woman  can  obtain  from  man  what  she  will.  Thus  she  has 
wrung  from  him  first,  in  the  midst  of  medieval  brutality  and  cor- 
ruption, chivalry  ;  then,  in  the  age  of  arrogant  science,  education  ; 
and  in  the  age  of  the  systematic  development  of  physical  strength, 
marital  justice.  She  is  breaking  down  the  foolish  conventions  of 
male  prudery  by  showing  that  she  can  ride  a  bicycle  and  yet  recog- 
nise the  artistic  unsuitability  of  trousers  to  the  female  form,  that 
she  can  dissect  a  corpse  without  acquiring  the  brutality  of  the  third 
rate  male  medical  student,  and  that  she  can  hold  her  own  in  an  intel- 
lectual duel  with  urbanity  as  well  as  ease.  In  achieving  these  vic- 
tories of  sense  over  superstition,  reason  over  obsession,  it  has 
repeatedly  appeared  that  woman's  victory  has  been  delayed  by  the 
phalanx  of  female  opinion  fighting  on  the  side  of  man.  Once  this 
female  phalanx  has  been  dispersed,  the  opposition  of  man  has  melted 
away.  The  story  of  Jenner  and  his  daughter's  coffin  appeared 
sensible  only  when  women  applauded  it.  The  prosperity  of  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  and  the  remarkable  mixed 
meeting  at  the  first  public  dinner  given  by  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital 
for  Women  show  what  vitality  the  story  and  its  moral  possessed 
when  once  women  determined  to  force  their  way  into  the  medical 
profession.  So  the  gateways  of  the  higher  commerce,  of  the  law, 
theology,  and  political  science  still  remain  closed  to  woman  simply 
because  the  male  garrisons  of  these  last  remaining  strongholds  of 
man  are  reinforced  by  a  posse  of  feminine  opinion.  So  long  as 
woman  prefers  to  exert  only  a  partial  influence  upon  legislation  by 
acting  half-heartedly  through  her  sex-hold  upon  father,  brother,  or 
son — so  long  as  she  allows  man  to  assert  unrebuked,  and  in  face  of 
glaring  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  woman  cannot  govern  or  legis- 
late, so  long  will  the  doors  of  the  Parliament-house  remain  closed  to 
her.  The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  continuation  of  this  inaction  of 
woman  is  that  thousands  of  her  helpless  sisters  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  lower  wage  than  men  who  do  less  work  and  worse  work 
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in  the  same  time  and  place.  For  the  same  reason  woman  will  fail 
to  attain  an  equal  leisure  and  an  equal  pleasure,  an  equal  develop- 
ment and  an  equal  achievement,  with  man  in  life  and  all  its  possi- 
bilities, apparently  as  the  result  of  male  selfishness,  but  really  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  female  apathy  and  sloth  in  the  exercise  of  that 
irresistible  power  which  nature  has  given  woman  over  man  and  all 
bis  works. 

And  now  for  my  last  thesis — ^Will  woman  ever  be  indisputably 
equal  to  man  and  when  ?  To  this  question  the  scoffer,  shutting  his 
eyes,  answers  glibly  "  no  "  and  "  never  "  ;  but  the  thoughtful  man, 
looking  round  with  wide  eyes  and  a  pondering  mind,  and  applying 
the  measure  of  his  own  experience,  notes  the  rapid  progress  woman 
has  made  even  in  his  own  memory.  If  the  bent  of  his  mind  leads 
him  to  look  for  the  root  of  things  below  the  efflorescence  which 
alone  attracts  the  average  mind,  he  will  observe  the  significant  fact 
that  woman  has  begun  her  race  for  equality  with  man  by  first 
securing  the  equipment  of  education. 

Education  is  the  great  economiser  of  historic  effort,  and  will 
enable  woman  to  cover  in  a  few  years  a  field  of  accomplishment 
which  illiterate  man  traversed  with  pain  and  error  and  frequent 
backsliding  only  in  a  decade  or  a  century.  Therefore  woman  will 
move  rapidly  through  the  necessary  schooling  of  experience,  which 
man  has  traversed  slowly  through  the  ages.  Our  curious  observer 
will  note  yet  another  significant  phenomenon  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  which,  rumour  says,  has  attained  the  proportions  of  a  social 
anxiety  in  America — the  gradual  alienation  of  man  from  the  powerful 
agent  of  self-development  named  above.  If  man  turns  from  educa- 
tion, which,  in  the  guise  of  modern  science,  has  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  abnormal  strides  made  by  modern  civilisation,  in 
order  to  dull  his  finer  susceptibilities  upon  the  coarser  grain  of 
commercial  and  financial  operations — if  he  allows  woman  to  take 
over  his  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  brain  production — the  march 
of  her  intellectual  and  moral  development  will  be  proportionately 
accelerated,  and  the  speed  with  which  she  is  already  overhauling 
him  in  the  race  will  grow  daily  greater.  Even  now  woman's  once 
ready  admission  of  inferiority  has  grown  reticent,  and  she  is  generally 
eager  to  claim  at  least  an  equality  of  ability  with  its  consequential 
rights.  The  modern  Harriet  Byron  is  no  longer  considered  to  out- 
step decorum  when  she  enters  upon  an  argument  with  the  modern 
Walden,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  see  a  mixed  assembly 
listening  with  pleasure  to  an  intelligent  woman  while  she  expounds 
her  ''views"  on  some  matter  of  current  interest.  In  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  woman  is  now  expected  to  be  intelligent  and 
reasonable  as  well  as  pretty,  and  the  absence  of  the  last,  when 
nature  happens  to  be  unkind,  is  more  readily  tolerated  than  the 
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absence  of  either  of  the  first  two  qualities.  Indeed,  some  of  us 
know  cases  where  wit,  wisdom  and  character  are  found  to  obliterate 
entirely  a  positive  ugliness  which  would  have  made  the  woman  in 
question  impossible  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  society. 
Though  grace  and  beauty  will  always  hold  sway,  the  eyes  of  the 
lover  are  becoming  less  easily  dazzled,  and  the  exhilaration  which 
thrills  the  male  being  when  first  inoculated  with  love's  poison  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  shrewd  questionings  as  to  the  quality  of  the  brain 
that  lights  the  fascinating  eyes.  Dolls  are  less  easily  mistaken  for 
goddesses,  and  mainly  because  your  true  divinity  is  more  in  request ; 
for  which  ceason,  as  the  value  of  the  real  diamond  makes  its  pur- 
chase a  work  of  judgment  that  reacts  upon  its  value,  so  the  supply 
of  a  better  class  of  femininity  has  aroused  a  finer  male  discrimina- 
tion that  is  again  reacting  upon  the  quality  of  that  femininity. 

In  the  matter  of  creative  imagination  first  rank  work  from  a 
woman's  pen  is  still  to  seek ;  but  we  have  at  least  one  poetess  and 
more  than  one  novelist  whom  many  men  are  willing  to  place  high 
np  in  the  second  rank,  while  a  few  admit  them  even  into  the  front 
rank  of  male  authors.  The  short  time  in  which  woman  has  attained 
this  position  exhibits  a  velocity  of  rise  which  far  surpasses  that  of 
man,  and  gives  every  indication  that  woman's  entry  into  the  front 
rank  of  poetry  and  fiction  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  a  long 
time.  In  sculpture,  painting  and  music  no  woman's  name  yet  holds 
in  the  public  mind  that  prominence  and  wide  acquaintance  which 
bespeak  immortality;  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  arts  which 
renders  them  more  difficult  for  woman  than  poetry  and  fiction,  and 
the  absence  of  a  similar  prominence  in  those  particular  fields  at  the 
present  moment  probably  points  only  to  the  accident  of  a  later 
development,  since  skill  and  knowledge  seldom  develop  pari  passu 
along  all  the  paths  of  human  activity. 

In  the  matter  of  initiative,  woman  has  shown  a  growing  capacity 
since  female  emancipation  brought  opportunities  to  her.  Naturally 
at  first  she  has  displayed  this  capacity  in  those  spheres  which  were 
already  the  fields  of  her  particular  interest  when  emancipation  came 
— education  and  philanthropy.  The  recent  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  the  associations  for  fostering  child- 
study,  co-education,  and  the  kindergarten,  the  temperance  and 
various  minor  movements,  furnish  ample  evidence  of  capacity  for 
initiative  in  woman.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that,  chronologically, 
these  movements  stand  in  the  history  of  woman's  efibrt  where  the 
Crusades,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Elenaissance,  stood  in  the  history 
of  man,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity bring  experience  and  practice,  it  will  be  diecovered  that 
initiative  in  woman  was  never  absent,  but  merely  latent.  Already 
on  the  governing  councils  of  educational  bodies,   and  on  certain 
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bodieB  engaged  in  municipal  administration,  woman  shares  witb 
honour  and  distinction  in  the  initiation  and  moulding  of  constmctiye 
work.  Frances  Mary  Buss,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  dbplayed  initiative  and  constructive  power  of  which 
any  man  might  be  proud.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when 
politics  and  government  are,  like  education,  thrown  open  to  woman, 
she  will  display  constructive  and  administrative  power  in  no  way 
inferior  to  man's.  The  creation  of  the  pioneer  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  the  foundation  and  government  of  the 
women's  Colleges  at  Oxford,  Cdmbridge  and  Egham,  show  that 
women  can  already  stand  and  run  upon  their  own  legs  as  regards 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  and  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

I  have  already,  in  expatiating  upon  the  fine  art  of  fainting,  drawn 
attention  to  the  rapid  levelling  up  of  woman  in  the  matter  of 
emotionalism  to  the  calm  and  equability  of  the  normal  man.  Here 
again  all  the  tendencies  of  woman's  modem  development  are  towards 
balance  and  sanity.  Emancipation  allows  woman  to  travel  abroad 
alone  into  intellectual,  as  well  as  material,  regions  hitherto  preserved 
for  man.  Solitary  travel  compels  self-reliance  and  destroys  the 
waywardness  and  unreason  which  could  only  exist  when  they  could 
count  upon  the  support  and  shelter  of  a  more  balanced  and  reliant 
sex.  In  a  word,  the  woman  who  goes  out  to  earn  her  daily  bread 
in  the  bustle  and  strain  of  a  public  office  has  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  the  folly  and  fancies  of  the  genus  Lydia  Languish, 
who  moped  at  home  sheltered  by  the  wiogs  of  their  mother  and 
fed  by  the  toil  of  their  father.  By  the  same  token  a  woman  no 
longer  stops  at  home  under  plea  of  those  passing  ailments,  peculiar 
to  her  sex,  which  were  regarded  as  hopelessly  and  eternally  unfitting 
her  for  many  of  the  avocations  once  monopolised  by  man  and  now 
80  much  strengthened  by  the  entrance  of  woman.  The  lesson  must 
be  given  in  school,  however  bad  may  be  the  teacher's  head  or  back- 
ache. Ledgers  must  be  opened  punctually  at  10  a.m.  and  the 
typewriter  begin  its  ceaseless  clatter,  however  thick  the  fog,  however 
deep  the  mad,  and  however  heavy  the  raio,  may  be.  The  skirt  ia 
no  more  afraid  of  the  weather  now  than  the  trousers  ever  were, 
because  emancipation  has  taught  the  one  the  duties  of  equality  as 
necessity  taught  the  other  the  duties  of  superiority  ;  and  with  the 
physical  tremors  have  gone  into  the  limbo  of  fancies  all  or  most  of 
the  emotional  tremors  of  the  unemancipated  feminine  mind. 

As  I  have  said,  man  can  claim  no  monopoly  in  the  grosser  forms 
of  courage,  though  the  circumstances  of  life  may  and  do  give  him 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the  quality ;  and  I  have 
shown  how  woman's  emancipation  in  modern  life  is  rapidly  levelling 
her  moral  courage  up  to  man's.  Her  self-reliance  grows  daily  with 
the   enlargement   of  her  dignity.     Her  notorious    terror  of   Mrs. 
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Grandy  is  being  steadily  dissipated  by  the  enlargement  of  her  mental 
view  and  the  courage  which  comes  of  knowledge  and  reasoning.  I 
have  already  noted  woman's  superiority  in  the  fundamental  virtaes 
and  the  signs  of  her  improvement  in  the  minor  verities.  Cere- 
monial with  all  its  insincerity  still  exerts  its  subtle  influence  over 
woman.  The  scoffer  says  "  because  woman  is  foolish."  The  phy- 
siologist says  ''  because  woman  is  woman/'  that  is,  ^'  a  creature  that 
feels  rather  than  reasons.''  I  venture  to  traverse  both  assertions, 
and  ascribe  her  excess  of  devotion  to  ceremonial,  whether  in  life  or 
religion,  first  to  the  stunting  of  her  reasoning  faculty  during  a  long 
period  of  male  tyranny  with  the  consequent  intensification  of  the 
other — the  emotional — side  of  her  human  nature.  Secondly,  I 
attribute  it  to  the  greater  purity  and  naive  innocence  of  her 
<;haracter — the  result  of  long  years  of  training  in  the  cult  of 
''  goodness " — which  encourages  and  enables  her  to  read  reality 
into  ceremonial  shams  and  make  the  most  soulless  simulacrum  a 
real  expression  of  what  it  should  be— but  is  not — a  real  feeling. 
Bat  the  reasoning  faculty  of  woman  is  no  longer  stunted.  It  is 
nourished  assiduously  by  modem  science,  which  knows  not  sex. 
Her  '*  goodness  "  is  no  longer  "  goody-goodness."  The  prudery  of 
afiected  ignorance  has  given  place  to  the  modesty  of  discreet  know- 
ledge. It  is  now  possible  for  a  woman  to  know  the  truths  of 
physiology  and  yet  be  pure-minded,  just  as  it  is  now  possible  for  a 
man  to  ba  manly  without  being  coarse.  Both  sexes  are  approxi- 
mating to  a  modesty  which  is  independent  of  drapery  and^  con* 
sequently,  to  an  abhorrence  and  avoidance  of  shams,  of  coverings 
up,  of  whited  sepulchres,  of  incongruities  between  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.  The  great  agent  of  this  approxi- 
mation has  been  modem  science,  which  teaches  men  and  women 
equally  to  look  before  they  think,  to  think  before  they  judge,  and 
to  judge  before  they  generalise — a  serial  process  which  is  fatal  to 
hollow  ceremonial  and  florescent  shams.  In  the  matter  of  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  as  I  have  said,  the  rapid  entry  of  woman 
into  the  arena  of  male  labour,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  barriers  o£ 
prejudice  were  broken  down,  and  her  ever-increasing  and  successful 
<K)mpetition  with  man  show  that  the  levelling  up  of  her  physical 
strength  to  his — certain  temporary  functional  derangements  ex- 
cepted— is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  training. 

Everywhere  then  the  rapid  rise  of  woman  from  the  characteristics 
of  a  depressed  existence  to  those  of  a  free  and  equal  development 
ehows  that  her  inferiority  to  man  is  factitious  and  not  inherent — 
the  result  merely  of  artificial  restrictions  now  withdrawn,  not  the 
outcome  of  a  poorer  raw  material  which  can  never  take  the  higher 
polish  that  man  has  acquired  and  now  boasts  to  be  the  proof  of  a 
superior  metal.  That  woman,  then,  will  one  day  be  and  appear,  in 
all  bat  functional  peculiarities,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  equal 
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to  man  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  a  donbt.  The  question  is,  when 
will  she  arrive  at  this  equality  ?  Reasoning  with  the  rale  of  actuality, 
no  man  can  mark  the  point  of  future  time  at  which  this  ''  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  "  will  be  attained.  So  many  lets  and 
hindrances  crowd  the  path  of  progress.  But,  measuring  by  proba- 
bilities, if  the  present  rate  of  woman's  development  is  maintained,  the 
attainment  of  equality  cannot  be  far  distant  in  the  coming  centuries. 
There  is  in  woman's  work,  as  many  have  notdd,  a  driving  earnestness 
and  a  conscientious  concentration  of  effort  which  far  transcend  the 
application  of  man,  who  likes  to  move  leisurely  and  with  due  atten- 
tion to  comfort  and  relaxation.  This  deadly  earnestness  often  dries 
up  the  sap  of  humour  and  stumbles  for  want  of  imagination ;  but 
its  driviug  force  is  enormous  and  enables  progress  to  cover  ground 
in  a  surprising  fashion.  Therefore  woman  will  not  require  all  the 
centuries  man  has  had  to  attain  a  proportionate  perfection,  and 
thereafter  she  will  overhaul  him  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But,  it  may 
be  a<^ked,  is  it  not  probable  that  man's  rate  of  progress  may  be 
accelerated  when  the  fear  of  competition  becomes  present  to  his 
imagination,  and  may  he  not  thus  defy  woman  and  retain  his  present 
lead  ?  He  may ;  but  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  For  man's 
progress  has  been  steady  and  natural,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  velocity  could  be  materially  accelerated.  Woman's 
progress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  ''  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd/' 
and,  now  the  repression  has  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  forward 
leap  of  her  progress  is  not  nnlike  the  rebound  of  a  new  spring  that 
has  long  been  held  down  against  the  strong  impulse  of  its  potential 
power.  Now  she  is  free,  more  or  less,  woman  makes  haste  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  freedom,  and  her  haste  will  last  until  she  draws  level 
with  the  rights  and  powers  of  man.  Then  we  may  hope  with  con- 
fidence— for  the  grounds  of  hope  are  apparent  even  now — certain 
elements  of  her  character — whether  the  product  of  her  sex-individ- 
uality or  her  peculiar  fate  in  the  past,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty — will  add  new  elements  to  the  character  of  man,  drawing 
in  exchange  new  elements  to  her  own.  Thereafter,  and  as  a  happy 
consequence,  the  velocity  of  their  joint  progress  may  exceed  that 
of  either  in  the  unregenerate  days  of  sex-prejudice  and  sex- 
oppression. 

Finally,  who  will  gain  most  by  this  equality  of  the  sexes  ? 
Surely,  man  himself;  for  there  is  little  exaggeration  in  Otway's 
panegyric  on  woman : 

"  Nature  made  thee 

To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 

Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you : 

There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven  ; 

Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 

Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love.'' 
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Those  advantages  which  the  days  of  woman's  suppression  gave  to 
man  were  poor  indeed — a  little  self-complacency,  which  only  detracted 
from  the  dignity  of  his  manhood — a  little  glorification  of  physical 
superiority,  which  was  too  often  associated  with  intellectual  inferiority 
— a  monopoly  of  avocations,  which  only  loaded  him  with  the  burden 
of  himself  maintaining  his  women  relatives  or  seeing  them  humili- 
ated, like  Ruth  Pinch,  by  the  mortifications  of  shabby  genteel 
dependence  upon  the  caprice  of  insolent  vulgarity — or,  lastly,  the 
pitiful  consciousness  of  an  intellectual  superiority,  which  was  daily 
and  hourly  revenged  by  a  companionship  that  could  bring  neither 
sympathy  with  his  aims  and  aspirations  in  life,  nor  help  and  inspira- 
tion  in  the  day  of  difficulty  and  defeat.  Of  all  the  joys  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  woman  has  brought  to  man,  surely  none  can  be  greater 
than  that  which  springs  from  the  life  companionship  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  wife  and  the  devotion  of  daughters  endowed 
with  all  the  mental  and  physical  beauties  that  are  developed  by 
modem  education  in  place  of  the  mean  aspirations  and  futile  follies 
of  the  old  days  of  domesticity  and  deportment.  And  wh^n  woman 
has  become  equal  to  man,  equal  in  every  sense,  the  charm  and 
happiness  of  the  new  companionship  will  permeate  every  walk  of  his 
life.  Let  his  avocation  be  the  study  of  **  the  floor  of  heaven,"  that's 
''  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,"  a  study  fraught  with  the 
loftiest  intellectual  suggestion  and  the  charm  of  an  infinite  mystery 
that  unfolds  a  little  portion  of  its  wonders  day  by  day  and  yet  remains 
as  vast  and  incommensurate  as  ever.  How  delightful  it  will  be  for 
him  to  find  in  the  constant  companion  of  his  days  the  rational 
interest,  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  a  Caroline  Herschell,  and  a  help 
as  ready  and  as  valuable  as  that  of  any  hireling  colleague,  in  place 
of  a  vacant  look  and  a  puzzled  frown,  or  the  irritating  indifference 
of  a  soul  that  cannot  soar  above  the  price  of  steak  or  the  misde- 
meanours of  a  witless  housemaid !  How  delightful  it  will  be  to 
traverse  with  a  companion  of  equal  intellect  and  equal  culture 
the  glorious  treasure-honse  of  history  or  delve  thus  aided  in  the 
inexhaustible  mine  of  nature !  '*  The  soul's  armour,"  says  Buskin, 
'*  is  never  weU  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's  hand  has  braced 
it."  There  is  no  path  now  trodden  by  man  which  will  not  become 
smoother,  brighter,  and  more  richly  furnished  with  the  light  of 
imagination,  the  bloom  of  sentiment,  the  vigour  of  thought,  and  all 
that  elevates  the  work  of  reason  above  the  impulse  of  instinct,  by  the 
companionship  of  ''  earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected."  The 
married  state,  so  often  now  but  little  removed  from  a  ''  paidotrophic 
partnership,"  where,  after  the  first  bloom  of  passion  fades,  contempt 
and  bitterness  are  mitigated  only  by  the  pleasures  of  the  lower 
nature,  will  more  often  become,  as  sometimes  it  does  now,  a  perfect 
fusion  of  differing  but  equipollent  entities.     The  union  of  these  two 
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will  add  to  the  treasure  of  the  state  a  third  more  perfect  two-fold 
organism,  and  to  the  world-forces  which  are  building  for  posterity 
the  impetus  of  a  mighty  stream  that  springs  from  the  union  of 
two  noble  tributaries,  bearing  within  its  bosom  a  double  fertility 
and  in  the  sweep  of  its  creating  current  a  more  than  double 
power. 

William  K.  Hill. 
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CO-EDUCATION   IN  THE   UNITED 
STATES. 


Co-education  from  kindergarten  to  nniversity  is  very  nearly  nniversal 
in  the  United  States. 

Within  the  last  year  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  system,  pub- 
lished in  a  leading  American  newspaper,  precipitated  a  lively  and 
widespread  discussion  which  registered  both  the  popular  estimate 
and  the  practical  results  of  co-education.  The  public  school  system 
of  the  United  States  was  founded  upon  the  theory  that  the  Republic 
mast  possess  an  educated  citizenship.  So  vital  appeared  this 
requirement  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  leave  the  education  of 
future  citizens  subject  to  the  caprice  or  the  circumstances  of  parental 
or  private  provision. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  the 
possible  future  contingency  of  woman's  citizenship  was  nowhere 
under  consideratiou.  Hence  the  education  of  girls  was  not  included 
in  a  provision  which  was  primarily  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  State. 
Later,  under  the  stimulus  of  developing  democracy,  the  conviction 
grew  that  an  unsatisfactory  social  life  would  result  from  the  creation 
of  intellectual  disparity  between  men  and  women.  Public  sentiment 
then  required  that  the  schools  be  opened  to  girls.  There  are  now 
abput  16,000,000  boys  and  girls  under  co-education  in  the  public 
achdi^of  the  United  States.  The  higher  institntious  did  not  admit 
wome^iptil  a  much  later  date  than  the  grade  schools.  Oberlin 
College,Jbhio,  led  the  way  in  1833.  In  1880  over  one  half  of  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  were  co-educational.  In  1900  there 
were  about  three  hundred  colleges  and  thirty  universities  where  men 
and  women  eujoyed  equal  privileges.  Harvard  and  Columbia  are 
not  classed  as  co-educational  universities,  yet  they  provide  under- 
graduate instruction  for  women  in  the  form  of  the  aunex,  or  affiliated 
college  ;  while  Yale,  with  all  its  inherited  conservatism,  is  opening 
graduate  courses  to  women  on  equal  footing  with  men.  Harvard 
would  doubtless  have  long  since  yielded  to  the  modern  tendency  and 
admitted  women  had  there  not  been  the  handicap  of  administrative 
obligation  imposed  at  the  early  period  of  foundation. 

VndeMhe  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  10,000,000  acres  of  valuable 
land  wer^set  apart  as  an  endowment  for  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  several  States.     The  State  universities  founded  under  this 
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provision  were  co-ed acational  from  the  beginning.  The  latest  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  about 
seventy  pages  of  testimonials  from  distinguished  educators  in  America; 
with  but  few  exceptions  these  testimonials  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
co-education.  Public  opinion  has  travelled  a  long  way,  and  by  no 
means  without  vigorous  protest,  since  the  days  when  a  Massa- 
chusetts town,  which  now  boasts  of  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  for 
women  in  the  country,  voted  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  use 
public  funds  to  educate  girls.  Indeed  at  that  time  the  popular 
belief  was  that  women  were  intellectually  inferior  and  quite  incapable 
of  more  than  rudimentary  education,  even  were  it  proper  or  com- 
patible with  their  domestic  sphere  to  offer  them  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  It  is  due  to  the  eager  desire,  and  to  acquirements  under 
most  hampering  conditions,  of  girls  and  women  for  fuller  intellectual 
development,  that  little  by  little  the  barriers  have  been  removed, 
nntil  at  this  present  day  there  remain  but  a  small  number  of  insti- 
tutions unopened  to  women.  So  overwhelmingly  have  female 
students  demonstrated  their  ability  in  every  possible  line  of  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course  have  feminine 
capacity  and  co-education  become,  that  any  public  reference  to  a  past 
day  of  scepticism  or  disfavour  is  certain  to  be  met  by  a  ripple  of 
amusement.  It  would^  however,  mark  co-education  as  something 
exceptional  in  the  whole  civilised  world  were  there  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion  regarding  its  resalts.  The  recent  onslaught  was  made  at 
an  opportune  time  when  two  notable  occurrences  apparently  sus- 
tained the  assault :  Stanford  University,  California,  had  announced 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  female  students  would  be  admitted. 
The  North- Western  University,  Chicago,  had  denied  women  admis- 
sion to  certain  classes  and  departments.  These  reactionary  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  revived  reference  to  the  persistent 
hostility  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  were  triumphantly  adduced 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  co-education  was  losing  favour  in 
the  United  States.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facte,  how- 
ever, quite  changed  the  significance  of  the  action  of  both  Stanford 
and  the  North-Western.  Stanford  University  was  equipped  and 
munificently  endowed  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford  as  a  memorial 
to  their  only  son,  who  had  been  phenomenally  interested  in  the 
education  of  young  men.  Of  late  years  the  attendance  of  young 
women  students  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  menace, 
through  overcrowding,  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  founders  in 
carrying  out  the  chief  desire  of  their  son  io  the  education  of  yonng 
men  ;  hence  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  attendance  of  women  to  five 
hundred.  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford,  finding  that  this  decision 
was  being  used  to  bolster  an  attack  upon  co-education,  made  haste 
to  announce  *'  that  with  the  fulness  of  certainty  better  results  can 
be  attained,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  in  co-education  than  in  any 
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monastic  form  of  instraction  ;  co-edacation  is  never  a  qnestion  where 
it  has  been  tried."  The  case  at  the  North- Western  resolved  itself 
into  a  mere  shifting  of  class  arrangements,  the  authorities  explain- 
ing that  it  is  ''  simply  a  process  of  nataral  selection  which  will  take 
more  women  than  men  to  some  classes,  and  more  men  than  women 
to  others.  Possibly  in  some  cases  classes  will  be  made  wholly  of  women 
and  others  wholly  of  men."  Bat  that  '*  no  one  has  thought  of 
parting  from  the  unalterable  co-educational  policy  of  the  university." 
The  President,  Dr.  Harper,  avows  himself  a  strong  believer  in  co- 
education. With  so  much  to  bear  in  the  way  of  the  foregoing 
rebuffs  there  was  almost  room  for  sympathy  with  the  venturesome 
assailants,  when  still  another,  and  their  most  cherished  ally,  failed 
to  support  their  case.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  said :  ''  My  own 
belief  is  that  co-education  works  pretty  well  in  any  community 
which  is  tolerably  homogeneous,  but  it  works  badly  in  a  heterogeneous 
<x>mmunity."  The  fault  then  lies  in  the  community,  with  which 
the  quarrel  should  hereafter  be  conducted,  and  not  with  the  system 
of  education.  President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  this  to  say  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate  observa- 
tion of  the  social  sid^  of  life  at  co-educational  institutions  : 

*•  Ou  the  whole,  I  believe  these  young  people  ai^e  quite  as  safe  in  this 
environment  and  atmosphere  as  in  their  own  homes.  All  that  that  atmo- 
sphere is  doing  for  them  has  as  much  protection  as  the  uncertain  oversight 
and  slender  authority  of  fathers  and  mothers  at  the  age  when  young 
manhood  and  womanhood  has  arrived.  And  it  has  infinitely  more  incentive 
and  inspiration  in  it.  'tes,  marriages  often  follow  after  college  days  are 
over,  but  it  is  seldom  that  either  party  gets  a  stick  or  a  poltroon  without 
being  chargeable  with  notice,  for  University  sentiment  has  fixed  the  status 
of  that  beyond  a  peradventure.  Ordinarily  each  party  will  get  a  sane, 
substantial,  true  and  hard-working  associate,  and  ordinarily  they  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  intellectual  leaven  in  the  neighbourhood  mass." 

President  Draper's  views  are  typical  of  a  large  number  of  eminent 
and  experienced  educators. 

Over  and  over  again  have  college  statistics  been  invoked  to  refute 
the  charge  that  the  higher  education  of  women  fosters  a  distaste  for 
domesticity,  and  a  disinclination  to  marriage.  These  investigations 
bring  out  facts  showing  a  predominance  of  congenial  marriages, 
well-ordered  households,  exceptional  motherhood^  and  high  record  of 
social  usefulness.  College  statistics  in  the  United  States  show  one 
woman  graduate  to  every  three  men.  In  the  High  Schools,  the 
women  graduates  outnumber  the  men  five  to  one.  In  a  recent 
'*  History  Contest "  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  one  hundred 
oash  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each  were  offered  for  the  best  essay ;  the 
girls  won  fifty-six  of  these,  and  the  boys  forty-four.  There  were 
also  offered  one  thousand  medals  for  general  proficiency  in  com- 
position ;  the  girls  won  five  hundred  and  forty,  the  boys  four 
hundred  and  sixty.     Of  cash  prizes  open  to  fourth-year  High  School 
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pupils,  four  went  to  the  girls  and  one  to  a  boy.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  young  women  carry  off  class  honours  in  colleges  and 
nniversities,  and  it  is  nearly  always  the  case  that  these  gratifying 
events  receive  the  generous  and  admiring  applause  of  their  male 
fellow  students.  Now  and  then  exceptions  to  this  pleasant  temper 
among  male  students  occasion  no  end  of  merriment.  The  young 
men  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  resolved  that  they 
would  not  complain,  but  that  they  would  merely  ignore  a  feminine 
victory.  When  a  bright  girl  student  took  first  honours  at 
graduation  they  quite  overlooked  her,  and  held  all  the  jubilation 
over  the  young  man  who  came  off  second  best.  By  this  soothing 
process  they  were  enabled  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  inferior  ser 
in  the  classroom  exercises.  In  the  institutions  of  technology  women 
take  the  most  practical  courses,  their  laboratory  work  being  especially 
noteworthy.  Architecture,  landscape  gardening,  sanitary  chemistry, 
and  many  other  studies  in  the  line  of  chemical  industries  are  steadily 
pursued. 

Whether  for  good  or  ill,  whether  permanently  or  not,  women- 
are  out  in  the  world  of  industry  and  business  as  bread  winner?.. 
The  industrial  changes  which  thrust  women  into  the  broad  field 
of  the  world's  industries  and  activities  were  not  of  woman's 
choosing.  The  economics  of  modern  life  evolved  new  conditions  of 
social  life  and  of  labour.  It  had  become  a  question  of  vast  numbers- 
of  incompetent  women  quite  unprovided  for,  and  forced  to  self- 
support.  Women  were  impelled,  without  premeditation  and  without 
full  consciousness  as  to  results,  to  equip  themselves  for  the  part, 
they  must  play.  They  have,  eagerly  and  intelligently,  seized 
every  possible  educational  advantage.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  not  alone  in  the  average  employments,  but  in  the  higher 
intellectual  and  scholastic  undertakings.  Women  have  not  only  sus- 
tained themselves  through  the  ordeal  of  a  changing  order  of  industry 
with  courage  and  dignity,  but  they  have  also  contributed  im- 
mensely to  a  higher  civilisation  in  having  won  the  recognition 
of  men  as  their  intellectual  counterparts.  Women  will  never  again 
be  accounted  the  inferior,  and,  therefore,  the  legitimately  subject 
/sex.  And  this  is  by  far  the  greatest  gain  which  the  intellectual 
1,  development  of  women,  through  co-education,  has  made.  It  is  a 
gain  which  counts  quite  as  largely  in  its  beneficent  effect  upon  the- 
male  sex,  as  it  makes  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
women.  The  passing  of  tyrannical  surveillance  imposed  by  men^ 
upon  women  is  quite  as  much  to  the  good  of  the  male  as  to 
the  female  sex.  Tyranny,  even  though  unconsciously  exercised^ 
is  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  tyrant  as  to  the  subject.  It  could 
not  have  been  expected  that  a  change  so  marked  in  the  industrial 
position  of  woman,  from  the  most  restricted  range  and  the  most 
unrecognised  economic  value  to  that  of  public  competitor  in  thei^ 
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commercial  and  professional  domain,  would  be  accomplished 
without  grave  misgivings,  and  with  here  and  there  disquieting 
and  unhappy  instances.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
better  social  order  toward  which  the  world  is  moving  will  see 
woman  under  the  necessity  of  a  hard  competitive^  bread-winning 
existence.  As  the  economics  of  industry  evolve,  the  natural  sphere 
of  home-makiog  will  more  and  more  eugage  womankind.  For  th&^ 
vast  mass  of  women,  wifehood  and  motherhood  must  ever  engage, 
not  only  the  inclinations  and  affections,  but  their  energies  and 
their  thought.  And  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  observed,  or  too  fre- 
quently stated,  that  the  chiefest  good  resultant  from  all  this  transitional 
experience — all  these  superabundant  proofs  of  business  ability,  of 
intellectual  strength,  of  self-poised  individuality,  will  go  eventually 
to  the  enrichment  of  home  life.  The  increased  respect  of  men — 
that  tribute  which  is  naturally  paid  to  ability — the  recognition  of 
mutual  obligations,  the  necessity  under  which  men  will  find  them- 
selves to  set  high  standards  for  their  own  conduct,  and  so  deal  with 
women  with  entire  justice — all  these  will  make  euormously  for 
wholesome  social  and  domestic  life.  The  best  of  all  human  relations 
is  full  companionship,  real  comradeship  in  married  life. 

Objection  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  higher  education  makes 
young  women  reluctant  to  marry.  The  record  of  girl  graduates  in 
the  United  States  does  not  sustain  this  objection ;  but  suppose  such 
were  the  case,  would  any  self -respecting  parent  desire  his  daughter 
to  marry  unless  she  were  impelled  by  the  high  motives  of  affection 
and  respect  ?  If  any  young  woman  be  not  thus  naturally  drawn  to 
marriage  is  it  not  incomparably  preferable  that  she  should  remain 
single  ?  And  also  that  she  should  be  fully  competent  to  maintain 
her  independence,  and  able  to  find  by  reason  of  her  cultivated 
intellect  such  avocation  as  would  make  her  life  interesting  and 
useful.  The  most  repulsive  possible  thought  as  regards  marriage 
is  that  upon  a  material  and  merely  mercenary  plane;  better  a 
thousand  fold  that  a  woman  should  go  through  life  single,  possibly 
bnely  but  self-respecting  and  useful,  than  to  marry  just  for 
money. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  been  studying  statistics,  and  has 
found  that  28  per  cent,  of  Harvard  graduates  (men)  never  marry, 
and  those  who  do  marry  have  on  an  average  two  children.  It  has 
not  been  noticed  that  this  disclosure  has  brought  out  arguments 
against  higher  education  for  young  men.  The  argument  which  is 
clearly  legitimate  is  that  men  of  fine  culture  and  character,  unlike 
the  ignorant^  depraved  and  dissolute  masses,  feel  that  the  highest 
and  holiest  obligations  of  parentage  can  (as  a  rule)  be  better  dis- 
charged toward  a  small  than  a  large  family.  They  feel  that  an 
exhausted,  overburdened  mother  cannot  give  her  best  self  to  mere 
numbers.    Every  child  born  into  the  world  has  a  divine  right  to  the 
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loving,  lingering  oversight  of  both  father  and  mother.  Harvard 
graduates  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  less  than  criminal  to  defraud 
a  child  of  a  strongs  cheerful  mother,  of  an  attractive  and  care-free 
home,  and  of  a  youth-time  of  schooling  toward  the  work  and  the  joy 
of  life.  Harvard  graduates  ought  to  know  that  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  contribute  to  the  social  state  one  more  human  being  than 
they  can  faii'ly  equip  for  the  battle  of  life.  Harvard  graduates  have 
doubtless  learned  one  of  the  most  vital  truths  bearing  upon  social 
progress,  namely,  that  not  human  beings  in  quantity  but  human 
beings  of  high  quality  are  the  prime  necessity  of  civilisation.  Not 
shoals  of  human  spawn  irrevocably  doomed  to  slink  in  slums,  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  '*  unemployables,"  or  to  feed  the  insatiable 
cannon  s  maw — not  these,  please  God,  but  rather  the  "  average  two  " 
to  rise  up  and  call  the  mother  blessed,  and  to  add  to  the  pages  of 
most  noble  history.  Co-education  has  taught  many  women  these 
clean  truths  which  some  Harvard  graduates  know. 
—-Co-education  which  prevails  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  excellent  in  character  formation.  The 
impressionable  years  of  childhood  and  youth  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  same  equalising  influences  which  tend  to  wholesomeness  and 
naturalness  in  later  life.  Nothing  can  quite  compensate  for  lack  of 
having  correct  principles,  ideas,  and  relations  ingrained  and  made 
matters  of  habit.  Boys  should  be  early  trained  to  be  manly,  and 
what  is  that  at  its  best  but  courage,  frankness,  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  fair  dealing  ?  And,  do  we  not  see  that  woman  at  her  best  must 
have  these  qualities  also  ?  A  world-old  complaint  about  woman  is 
of  her  pettiness — her  narrow  point  of  view.  Alas,  what  tragedies 
in  married  life  have  come  of  these  sad  traits !  Boys  training  in 
'*  give  and  take  "  ;  in  an  all-round  point  of  view,  in  heroically  taking 
things  as  they  come — this  training  is  good  for  girls  as  well ;  it  is  a 
preventive  of  morbidity  and  of  weakly  imaginings.  And  girls,  shall 
they  alone  be  trained  in  gentle  ways — to  be  **  polite  "  and  winsome, 
to  be  compassionate  and  careful  not  to  give  pain  ?  In  mercy's  name, 
and  looking  toward  the  time  of  plough-shares  and  pruning-hooks, 
give  the  boys  also  a  chance  to  grow  into  innate,  ingrained  peace 
lovers.      Co-educate  from  kindergarten  to  university. 

The  United  States,  in  common  with  all  civilised  countries,  has  its 
harassing,  sometimes  menacing,  social  problems.  A  keen  analysis 
reveals  the  more  or  less  direct  relation  of  them  all  to  a  chaotic, 
seething  industrial  condition,  and  underneath  all  is  ignorance : 
ignorance  of  life — not  human  viciousness — lack  of  knowing  how  to 
live  makes  all  the  weary,  dreary  tragedy  which  many  go  through 
with  only  because  they  dread  the  last  leap  in  the  dark.  It  is  not 
at  all  too  much  to  claim  that  American  women  are  contributing 
substantially  to  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the  problems  of  social 
life.     Whitelaw  Reid  recently  said :  ''  Outside  the  immediate  and 
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inestimable  effect  on  the  family,  the  conservative  power  of  educated 
women  will  naturally  show  its  first  and  perhaps  its  chief  influence 
among  the  forces  that  guide  the  world — that  of  social  life/' 
Disastrous  or  unworthy  incidents  resulting  from  the  association  of 
men  and  women  in  business  life  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  The 
vastly  predominating  effect  of  woman's  advent  in  the  business  world 
has  been  to  refine  and  ennoble  her  associates,  and  to  renovate,  make 
orderly  and  ornate  her  business  environment ;  and  this  has  happened 
quite  as  much  through  the  stimulated  senses  and  the  quickened 
aspirations  of  men  as  through  the  personal  intervention  of  women — 
it  is  the  operation  of  the  natural  instincts  which  prompt  and  inspire 
men  and  women  to  be  at  their  best  when  conjointly  engaged  in 
serious  and  dignified  pursuits.  Women  lawyers,  doctors,  authors^ 
teachers,  architects,  chemists,  and  artisans  in  every  line,  have  won 
distinction  and  financial  independence  in  the  United  States;  and 
for  this  self-support  and  this  service  to  society  they  have  been  made 
competent  by  the  splendid  educational  facilities  which  that  great 
Republic  affords  its  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  enlarged  vision  of  the 
educated  woman  of  the  new  world  prompts  her  to  include  within  the 
scope  of  her  domestic  duties  activities  affecting  the  social  environ- 
ment of  her  household.  The  old  order  of  woman's  social  life  is  out- 
grown; it  no  longer  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  gowns,  jewels, 
houses,  feverish  social  functions,  jealousies  and  personal  gossip.  A 
generation  of  co-education  has  produced  efficient  women,  who, 
realising  the  potency  of  combined  human  endeavour,  have  organised 
club  life  which  is,  with  increasing  intelligence,  applying  itself  to  the 
solution  of  serious  social  problems.  It  has  been  my  own  privilege 
to  observe  at  close  range  the  lives  of  many  young  women  graduates 
from  American  high  schools  and  universities.  No  other  factors 
which  go  into  the  making  of  the  *'  Republic  in  process  "  are  more 
promising  than  the  character-development  and  the  domestic  and 
social  influence  of  these  young  women.  With  few  exceptions 
congenial  marriages,  well-ordered  homes,  and  well-trained  children 
have  supplemented  college  life.  The  lively  interest  of  women  in 
civic  and  political  life,  upon  which  the  prejudices  of  timid  con- 
servatism predicted  domestic  dissension,  have  had  quite  opposite 
results ;  the  common  interests  of  husband  and  wife  in  these  broad 
matters  created  a  comradeship  and  cemented  rather  than  loosened 
the  tender  ties.  The  club  life  provided  a  stimulus  to  sustained 
mental  activity,  and  returned  the  young  mother,  after  her  brief 
outing,  fresh  and  buoyant  to  her  children. 

Club  life  among  the  women  of  the  United  States,  which  plays  an 
enormous  part  in  social  life,  is  more  than  justified  were  it  attended 
with  no  further  benefit  than  its  reflex  action  upon  the  homes  of  its 
members ;  but,  when  there  is  added  to  that  the  various  far-reaching 
activities  for  civic  and  social  uplift  the  growing  consequences  are 
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iocalculable.  The  trained  minds  of  the  co-edocated  women  in  the^ 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Glnbs  and  in  the  National  Council 
of  Women  direct  the  clab  inflaence  with  efficiency  and  continuity 
of  efiort,  jet  with  such  caution  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  less 
progressive  members.  The  chief  energies  of  these  clubs  have  been 
given  to  establishing  *'  travelling  libraries "  in  sparsely  settled 
sections  of  the  country ;  to  securing  legislation  regulating  con 
ditions  of  factory  labour ;  to  establishing  separate  courts  of  law  for 
juvenile  offenders ;  to  securing  truant  officers  for  the  enforcement 
of  compulsory  school  attendance ;  to  incorporate  manual  training  in 
the  public  school  system ;  to.  abolish  the  sweating  system ;  to 
encourage  re-forestration ;  to  promote  social  settlement  work  and 
the  League  of  Social  Service ;  to  aid  all  civic  bodies  in  the  improve- 
ment of  city  sanitation  and  tenement  house  reform  ;  to  develop 
public  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  Courts  of 
Arbitration. 

The  great  business  corporations  are  beginning  to  employ  women 
as  ''  social  secretaries  ''  to  look  after  the  social  environment  and  th& 
sanitary  and  recreative  life  of  their  employees.  Mr.  James  B.  Dill^ 
a  well-known  corporation  lawyer,  recently  said  in  a  public  address  : 

"  Women's  efforts  in  the  direction  of  business  enterprises  will  be  valued 
wherever  loyalty,  faithfulness,  and  intellectual  alertness  are  appreciated. 
The  American  woman  is  none  the  less  a  lady  because  she  adorns  a  profes- 
sion or  because  engaged  in  commercial  affairs.  I  honour  her  all  the  more 
for  the  splendid  example  she  sets  her  sisters  in  other  lands,  and  for  the 
grace,  dignity,  purity,  and  faithfulness  she  contributes  to  the  daily  routine. 
Much  of  our  twentieth-century  history  will  be  the  recital  of  woman's 
achievements." 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  wide  range  of  the  American 
woman's  Ptatus  in  the  social  world  is  not  wholly  covered  in  this 
study.  There  are  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
frivolous,  inconsequential^  stupid  and  unworthy  women.  There  ar& 
social  elements  to  which  women  contribute  vulgar  ambitions, 
offensive  display  of  luxury,  idle  existence  and  wasted  lives  ;  there 
are  also,  alas,  the  unfortunate  victims  of  evil  industrial  conditions  ; 
and  all  these  constitute  part  of  the  vast  social  problem  which  the- 
hosts  of  co-educated  women  of  the  Republic  aspire  to  aid  in  solving. 

In  view  of  the  re-casting  of  the  education  system  of  England  now 
in  process,  this  presentment  may  not  be  without  value.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  Mosely  Education  Commission,  in  their  study  of 
American  schools,  should  give  attention  to  co-education  and  its  subtle- 
though  potent  influence  upon  individual  character  and  social  life  in 
the  United  States. 

Annie  L.  Diggs. 
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ON  THE   ECONOMIC  VALUE   OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL    BUSINESS    LANGUAGE. 


The  diversity  of  hnman  laagaage  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  blessing 
or  as  a  calamity.  There  are  many  men  of  great  abilities  and  fine 
endowments  who  find  in  the  study  of  other  langaagea  and  literatures 
the  best  instraotion  and  the  highest  pleasnre.  Educationists  often 
tell  uSf  too,  that  the  thorough  study  of  a  second  language  is  a  mental 
training  of  unrivalled  value ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  do 
not  know  our  own  language  properly  till  we  are  fairly  acquainted 
with  another.  And  yet  there  are  few  greater  obstacles  to  inter- 
national commerce  and  international  goodwill  than  this  same  diversity 
of  language.  The  legend  of  Babel  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  world's  earliest  thinkers  saw  in  it  a  puzzling,  illogical,  perverse 
calamity — a  calamity  so  unwelcome,  and  so  opposed  to  the  manifest 
interests  of  men,  that  only  the  wrath  of  Heaven  could  account  for  it. 
The  philology  of  the  story  is  archaic :  but  its  outlook  is  nearly  that 
of  the  modern  economist.  Whether  we  consider  the  diversities  of 
human  language  in  their  direct  economic  effect,  as  obstructing  the 
free  business  intercourse  of  mankind,  or  in  their  indirect  economic 
effect,  as  obstructing  the  free  diffusion  of  useful  information,  we  can 
only  regard  them  as  very  serious  obstacles  to  the  economic  progreea 
of  the  world. 

A  world  wherein  everybody  could  freely  converse  or  correspond 
with  everybody  else,  and  could  read  in  a  known  language  everything 
that  he  might  want  to  know^  would  be  a  manifest  improvement  on 
the  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  if  we  were  constrncting  a  world 
it  priori,  upon  sound  economic  principles  we  should  undoubtedly 
decree  that  for  all  business  purpoees,  there  should  only  be  one 
language.  And  we  would  give  to  the  term  ^*  business  purposes  "  in 
that  ordinance  a  very  wide  interpretation,  including  the  business  of 
the  family,  the  state,  the  shop,  the  mill,  the  ship  or  the  laboratory. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  usual  course  of  evolntion  in  language  seems 
to  run  directly  contrary  to  this  aspiration.  Men  do  not,  it  is  true, 
estrange  themselves  voluntarily  from  each  other  by  a  purposed 
change  of  language :  that  would  be  too  irrational.  But  no  human 
speech  has  yet  been  able  to  maintain  itself,  in  any  wide  disconnected 
field,  without  diverging,  first  into  dialects,  and  then  into  separate, 
mutually    incomprehensible    languages.      This    has    happened   so 
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regularly  that  it  is  rightly  regarded  by  philologists  as  a  law  of 
lingnistic  evolation. 

It  is  an  insensate  process,  of  course,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view.  What  a  simplification  it  would  be,  to  the  merchant  and  the 
traveller,  and  even  to  the  scientific  writer,  if  all  Western  Europe  still 
spoke  some  one  derived  form  of  Latin,  instead  of  four  or  five  distinct 
languages !  But  the  split  was  a  gradual  one ;  it  was  nobody's 
business  to  prevent  it ;  and  its  full  inconvenience  was  not  recognised 
till  it  was  complete.  Philologists  know  that  this  process  has  repeated 
itself  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  normal  evolution 
of  languages  tends  not  to  unity,  but  to  an  ever  widening  dissimila- 
tion. 

In  fact  the  philologists  are  at  the  present  moment  a  little  too 
much  wedded  to  this  view  of  things ;  as  though  the  change  and 
multiplication  of  languages  were  an  irresistible  necessity.  However 
natural,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  blind  tendency  may  be,  it  is  always, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  entirely  irrational ;  and  the  rational 
instincts  of  mankind  have  from  time  to  time  revolted  against  it  in 
various  ways,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  Language  has  its 
reparatory  as  well  as  its  decadent  processes,  its  centripetal  as  well 
as  its  centrifugal  energies.  The  Greek  dialects,  for  example/unlike 
the  Latin,  did  not  develop  into  separate  languages,  but  were  brought 
back  by  the  energy  of  Greek  intercourse  into  a  new  unity,  which 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The  force  which  has  given  to 
England  and  to  France  one  fairly  uniform  language  in  the  place  of 
a  multitude  of  earlier  dialects,  is  the  energy  of  intercourse  in  either 
nation,  acting  through  their  rational  desire  to  understand  and  to  be 
understood.  Philologists  often  poke  fun  at  this  process,  and, 
especially  at  one  of  its  instruments,  the  pronouncing  dictionary; 
but  the  pronouncing  dictionary  stands  after  all  for  a  rational 
economic  endeavour,  in  opposition  to  the  otherwise  irrational 
tendencies  of  human  speech. 

The  life  of  language,  like  the  life  of  man,  is  in  fact  not  a  process 
of  continuous  dissolution,  but  a  process  of  conflict  between  dissolving 
and  recuperative  forces,  in  which  now  the  one  and  now  the  other 
gain  the  upper  hand.  It  is  indeed  very  noteworthy  that,  in  language 
as  in  life,  recuperation  often  arises  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
inroads  of  dissolving  forces.  The  Chinese  language  has  so  far  diverged 
from  itself  that  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  no  longer  under- 
stand one  another.  The  reaction  is  that  the  Mandarin  dialect  is 
learned  and  understood  all  over  China.  The  dissolution  of  Latin 
led  to  the  invention  of  a  Lingua  Franca,  which  served  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Middle  Ages,  exactly  as  Pidgin  English 
serves  that  of  the  Chinese  seas  iu  the  present  day.  The  strangest 
reaction,  perhaps,  was  that  which  took  place  in  historic  times  west 
of  the   Mississippi.     The    Indian    languages,  though   probably  of 
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common  origin,  had  Income  so  diflferentiated  that'  no  tribe  conld 
make  itself  understood  by  speech  to  any  other.  Reaction  took  the 
form  of  a  sign-langaage  resembling  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
which  all  these  tribes  again  became  mutually  intelligible. 

The  force  which  lies  behind  these  recuperative  influences  is  the 
desire  or  necessity  of  wider  intercourse.  Where  no  such  desire  or 
necessity  exists,  language  necessarily  differentiates  and  divides  itself, 
as  Latin  did  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  English  will 
also  divide  in  the  same  way,  if  ever  there  ceases  to  be  an  energetic 
intercourse  between  the  different  branches  of  the  race.  Fortunately 
the  probabilities  all  point  the  other  way.  Intercourse  not  only 
between  English-speaking  nations  but  between  all  nations,  grows 
more  active  every  day.  Never  was  the  modern-language  teacher  in 
greater  demand.  But  the  modern  language-teacher  can  only  help 
us  very  little.  He  teaches  us  a  language  and  we  are  straightway 
enfranchised,  so  far  as  one  foreign  country  is  concerned,  but  no 
farther.  "  Why  doesn't  everybody  learn  to  speak  English  ?  "  says 
at  length  the  traveller  in  many  lands,  or  the  puzzled  manufacturer, 
whose  goods  go  into  every  country  under  heaven.  The  question  is  a 
vain  one  as  it  stands ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  world  wUl 
not  learn  to  speak  English.  The  Englishman  has  often  the  naive 
idea  that  it  is  very  easy  to  learn  English.  He  has  heard  it  said 
perhaps  that  English  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  great  languages  to 
learn.  That  may  be  true ;  and  yet  the  task  may  not  be  an  easy 
one.  It  may  be  shown  indeed  that  it  is  a  very  hard  one,  in  fact  so 
gratuitously  and  unnecessarily  hard  that  the  world  will  certainly 
never  consent  to  solve  the  language  problem  in  any  such  laborious 
way.  It  will  be  one  main  object  of  this  article  to  place  that  point 
beyond  contradiction. 

But  before  doing  so  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  all  movements 
towards  the  subjugation  of  other  national  languages  by  one  supreme 
national  language  have  hitherto  reached  a  certain  high-water  mark 
and  got  no  further.  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  all  spread  at  one  time 
far  beyond  their  original  limits ;  but  their  tides  reached  at  length 
the  unconquerable  shore  and  retreated.  If  we  probe  the  matter  a 
little  further,  the  reasons  of  this  failure  will  become  apparent. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  for  a  world-language  becomes  daily  more 
acute.  But  it  is  not  a  literary  demand ;  it  is  essentially  an  economic 
demand.  It  does  not  come  so  much  from  scholars  as  from  workers 
— from  those  who  travel  and  trade,  and  carry  and  weave  and  forge. 
Yet  even  scholars  have  their  interest  in  it,  especially  those  whose 
studies  are  not  of  a  linguistic  order.  Much  of  the  best  work  in 
physical  and  economica  Iscience,  and  in  technical  subjects,  appears 
first  in  a  foreign  dress.  Students  of  these  subjects  must  be  proficient 
at  least  in  French  and  German,  or  else  lag  wofuUy  behind  the  times. 
And  the  worse  alternative  is  nnfortunately  the  easier, 
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This  demand  for  a  common  language  has  naturally  become  mosfc 
articulate  in  international  congresses.  In  any  representative  inter- 
national congress,  be  it  on  labour,  or  education,  or  peace,  or  any 
other  great  human  interest,  no  speaker  is  ever  understood  by  more 
than  a  fraction  of  his  audience ;  and  it  is  hardly  out  of  place  to 
snggest  that  the  meetings  of  societies  like  the  British  Association 
might  enlist  a  far  larger  attendance  of  foreign  savants  if  important 
papers  were  read  and  discussed  in  a  common  language. 

But  where  is  this  common  language  ?  A  certain  congress  of 
recent  date  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  this  question,  and 
the  committee  reported  in  favour  of — Latin  !  Their  recommenda- 
tion remains,  of  course,  a  dead  letter  ;  but  it  was  arrived  at  by 
perfectly  logical  stages.  The  first  step  was  to  veto  all  artificial 
languages^  such  as  Yolapilk  and  Esperanto :  the  second  step  was  to 
eliminate  all  such  national  languages  as  seemed  to  have  no  practical 
chance  of  acceptance.  English,  French,  and  Latin  at  last  alone 
remained ;  and  the  Latin  party  was  the  weakest,  whilst  neither  of 
the  other  two  had  an  absolute  majority.  But  the  partisans  of 
English  and  French  were  each  quite  ready,  in  default  of  victory  for 
themselves,  to  vote  for  Latin  against  the  other.  Hence  the  victory 
of  Latin. 

But  who,  that  does  not  already  know  Latin  very  well,  is  going  to 
learn  Latin  for  the  purposes  of  an  international  congress  ?  The 
world  wants  something  easier  than  Latin  for  its  everyday  business, 
something  that  will  do,  too,  not  only  for  congresses,  but  for  the 
street  and  the  railway-station,  the  office  and  the  shop,  the  hotel  and 
the  factory.  But  the  mistake  of  preferring  Latin  to  English  or 
French  is  a  slight  one,  compared  to  that  of  ignoring  the  artificial 
languages,  which  have  been  invented  to  meet  this  very  need. 

The  idea  of  an  artificial  universal  language  is  centuries  old ;  and 
the  attempts  to  realise  it  have  been  many.  There  are  three  of 
them,  however,  which  especially  engage  attention  at  the  present 
time — ^Yolapilk,  la  Langue  bleue,  and  Esperanto.  The  present 
writer  holds  no  brief  for  any  of  them :  but  a  study  of  Esperanto 
has  convinced  him  that  in  this  matter  even  English  is  out  of  the 
running.  The  chief  ground  for  this  belief  lies  in  the  superior 
simplicity  of  the  artificial  language.  English  is  twice  as  simple  as 
Latin,  but  Esperanto  is  five  times  as  simple  as  English.  English, 
of  course,  has  a  literature  :  Esperanto  has  none  ;  but  that  matters 
very  little  for  the  purposes  immediately  in  view.  Change  will  take 
place,  if  at  all,  along  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  that  is  certainly 
in  the  direction  of  the  artificial  language. 

This  statement  is  not  mere  assertion,  but  is  capable  of  rigid 
proof.  A  summary  comparison  of  the  work  involved  in  learning 
English  and  learning  Esperanto,  respectively,  will  put  the  tmth  of  it 
beyond   any  manner  of  doubt.     Let  us  compare  them  under  the 
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four  leading  heads  of  orthography,  accidence,  syntax,  and 
vocabnlary. 

In  orthography  the  odds  in  favour  of  Esperanto  are  almost 
infinite.  The  spelling  of  Esperanto  is  as  conspicuously  easy  and 
rational  as  the  spelling  of  English  is  difBcnlt  and  irregular.  In 
Esperanto  every  letter  has  always  the  same  value,  and  no  letter  is 
ever  silent :  there  are  but  five  vowels,  a,  «,  t,  o,  u,  and  they  have  but 
five  values  (their  Roman,  which  were  also  their  earliest  English, 
values).  But  in  English  the  letter  a  alone  has  six  distinct  values 
{Jat,  fcUe,  Jail,  fare,  father,  above)  ;  and  numerous  letters,  especially 
final  e,  have  no  sound  at  all.  In  Esperanto,  after  half  an  hour*a 
alphabetical  instruction,  every  word  can  be  correctly  pronounced  at 
sight,  even  by  those  who  know  nothing  else  about  the  language^ 
But  we  learn  English  spelling  for  years,  and  are  seldom  quite  perfect 
at  it  then. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  nation  should* 
tolerate  in  the  twentieth  century  such  a  time- wasting  contrivance  as 
the  English  spelling-book.  But  English  spelling  has  often  a  literary 
interest  and  value,  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  literary  people  who 
are  at  the  head  of  education  in  this  country,  and  if  it  is  left  to  literary 
people  there  is  no  prospect  of  English  spelling  ever  being  altered. 
If  change  comes  at  last,  it  will  come  from  the  economists,  under  the 
stress  of  international  competition.  Economically,  English  spelling 
is  nothing  less  than  a  crime.  We  waste  a  good  year  of  our  scholars' 
time  in  learning  an  irrational  spelling,  and  then  we  whimper  inanely 
at  the  better  results  attained  in  Continental  schools. 

There  are  two  contributory  causes,  outside  the  alphabet,  which* 
render  Esperanto  easy  to  read  at  sight.  The  vowels  are  never  long 
and  never  short,  but  always  of  a  middle  length.  Hence  the  doubt, 
so  troublesome  to  a  foreigner,  about  the  length  or  shortness  of  a 
syllable,  never  arises.  The  Frenchman  knows  perhaps  that  cypher 
spells  sy-fer  in  English,  and  so  it  seems  to  him  that  cynic  must  spell 
ay-nic:  and  so  he  goes  wrong.  But  in  Esperanto  cifero  spells 
tsee-fay-ro,  and  ciniko  spells  tsee-nee-ko,  and  there  cannot  be  the 
least  mistake  about  it.  So  also  with  accents:  the  foreigner  never  knows 
till  he  is  taught  where  the  English  accents  will  be ;  and  he  stumbles 
here  again.  As  often  as  not,  he  says  comfor^ table,  rtfpugnanty 
recognise,  perse'ciUc,  and  the  like.  Bat  in  Esperanto  the  accent  falls 
uniformly  on  the  penultimate  syllable  (except,  of  course,  in  mono- 
syllables). On  the  first  count,  therefore,  the  verdict  must  be  caetv 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Esperanto.  A  fair  command  of 
Esperanto,  both  written  and  spoken,  can  be  gained  in  about  half 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  learn  to  spell  English  with  moderate 
correctness. 

Next  as  to  the  accidence.  We  pride  ourselves  justly  on  the 
simplicity  of  our  accidence.     Not  even  French  accidence  is  so  simple. 
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No  other  Aryan  language  has  advanced  so  fiir  in  tlie  patli  of 
amplification.  But  is  it  absolutely  simple  ?  By  no  means.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  practically  no  cases  to  learn,  and  only  a  few  irregular 
plurals  and  irregular  comparisons ;  but  we  have  a  very  respectable 
Ust  of  irregular  verbs,  and  tbey  are  the  most  frequoit  verbs  in  the 
language.  In  Esperanto  there  is  not  a  single  irregular  verb :  even 
the  auxiliaries  are  absolutely  regular.  Neither  is  there  a  single 
irregular  noun  or  adjective.  Another  merit  of  the  Esperanto 
language  is  that  every  word  shows  by  its  form  what  part  o(  speech 
it  is.  English,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fuU  of  7ords  like  rounds  pfvi, 
wellf  can,  which  may  be  either  one  part  of  speech  or  another,  besides 
possessing  more  than  one  meaning  in  each  function.  One  needs  to 
be  a  foreigner  in  order  to  understand  how  puzzling  such  words  some- 
times are :  the  whole  sentence  hangs  meaningless  until  the  intended 
sense  of  some  single  word  is  hit  upon.  But  in  Esperanto  every  word 
shows  by  its  form  what  part  of  speech  it  is.  Every  noun  singular 
ends  in  -o,  every  adjective  or  participle  singular  in  -a,  every  derived 
adverb  in  -e,  every  infinitive  in  -i.  The  remaining  vowel  -u  is  used  to 
indicate  the  imperative  and  subjunctive,  whilst  -iis  is  the  ending  of 
the  conditional.  The  present,  past,  and  future  indicative  end  in  "Os, 
-is,  '08f  uniformly  throughout  each  tense.  The  present,  past,  and 
future  participles  are  diBtinguished  by  the  same  three  vowels,  a,  t,  0, 
but  with  an  added  ending ;  the  active  ones  end  in  -anta,  -inia,  -onla, 
and  the  passive  in  'cUa^  -ita,  -ota.  By  means  of  these  and  the  verb 
edi  (to  be),  compound  tenses,  both  active  and  passive,  are  readily 
created,  making  the  verb  in  this  respect  as  rich  as  the  English  verb, 
and  much  leas  cumbrous  in  some  of  its  forms  :  e.g,,  mi  estvs  esionia. 
I  would  be  about  to  be  j  li  estis  avdota,  he  was  about  to  be  heard. 

Nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles  have  in  Esperanto  a  plural, 
which  is  formed  by  adding  the  letter  j  with  the  value  of  the  English 
y,  e.g.j  honaj  patrqj,  good  fathers.  Adjectives  and  participles  agree 
with  noun  and  pronoun  in  number  and  case,  but  there  ia  a  singular 
rule  that  if  the  adjective  or  participle  has  no  noun  or  pronoun  to 
agree  with,  it  takes  the  form. of  the  adverb-^Ao77i€  estds  erari  :  it  ifi 
human  to  err ;  rilatante  ai  via  lasta  letero,  referring  to  your  last 
letter.  The  object  of  this  seems  to  be  to  advise  the  hearer  that  no 
agreeing  noun  or  pronoun  is  present,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  waste  time  in  looking  for  it.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  case. 
There  is  a  case  formed  by  adding  -n,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  which  is  best  called  objective,  because  it  serves  not  only  for 
the  direct  object  of  verbs,  but  often  also  for  the  indirect  object, 
and  for  the  object  of  motion :  promeni  en  Lundano,  to  take  a  walk  in 
London.;  promeni  en  Lundonon,  to  take  a  walk  into.  London.  In 
the  last  use  it  is  applied  freely  also  to  adverbs :  tie,  there ;  ticii, 
thither  ;  supre^  above ; .  supren,  upwards.  It  is  also  used  to  expjess 
time,  both  in  duration  and  date.     But,  except  in  examples  like  thsyb 
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already  given,  where  direction  of  motion  is  implied,  this  objective 
form  is  not  used  after  prepositions.  They  take  the  nomioative 
form  after  them.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
objectives,  singular  and  plaral,  of  every  noun  in  Esperanto  end  in 
-on  and  -ojn^  and  those  of  every  adjective  in  -an  and  -a/n. 

At  first  sight  these  arrangements  for  the  agreement  of  noun 
and  adjective,  and  for  the  indication  of  the  object,  look  like  a 
complication.  The  English  plan  of  letting  everything  indicate 
itself  by  mere  position  seems  far  simpler.  So  it  is,  if  every  one 
already  knew  and  understood  the  English  order.  But  a  Grerman 
Esperantist,  for  example,  knows  nothiog  of  the  English  order  ; 
and  it  would  be  an  immense  trouble  to  him  if  he  had  to  learn  and 
practise  it  beforehand.  The  normal  order  of  Esperanto  is  very  like 
that  of  English,  and  still  more  like  that  of  French.  Gonsequeutly 
the  German  learner  does  not  at  first  write  good  Esperanto :  he  gets 
his  subordinate  sentences  all  topsy-turvy  ;  the  subject  and  verb  of 
his  principal  sentence  are  often  inverted  ;  and  his  infinitives  and  past 
participles  hang  on  at  the  tail  of  the  sentence  in  the  usual  German 
way.  But  the  point  to  notice  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
German  Esperantist  remains  intelligible,  because  the  contrivances 
indicated  show  the  function  of  every  word  in  the  sentence,  in  spite 
of  all  faults  of  order.  Simple  as  they  are,  these  contrivances  are 
nearly  as  efiective  for  this  purpose  as  the  whole  machinery  of  Latin 
or  Greek  infiexions.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  Dr.  Zamenhofs  sola- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  word-order,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
almost  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  language.  Esperanto  has  a 
certain  customary  word-order,  but  if  it  had  been  burdened  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  acquiring  that  word-order  at  the  outset,  its 
progress  must  have  been  seriously  retarded.  For  the  charm  of 
Esperanto  to  the  ordinary  practical  man  is  its  immediate  utility. 
He  learns  the  essentials  of  the  grammar  in  a  day.  On  the  second 
day  he  arms  himself  with  the  compact  little  dictionary,  and  finds  at 
the  end  of  a  week  that  there  are  few  of  his  ordinary  wants  and 
feelings  that  he  cannot  manage  to  express,  slowly  and  in  writing,  by 
its  aid.  If  he  writes  a  couple  of  letters  every  day  he  will  probably 
find  at  the  end  of  three  months  that  he  can  write  a  business  or 
family  letter  in  Esperanto  as  easily  as  in  any  foreign  language,  even 
though  it  may  be  one  which  has  cost  him  years  of  practice  and 
study.  In  six  months,  if  colloquial  practice  were  obtainable,  he 
would  be  able  to  converse  easily  on  all  common  subjects,  as  well  as 
on  all  subjects  within  the  special  range  of  his  own  occupations, 
with  any  other  Esperantbt  in  the  world. 

Contrast  with  this  the  progress  of  a  student  who  has  given  six 
months  in  the  same  leisurely  way  to  French  or  Latin  ([  would 
say  also  to  English,  if  the  foreign  {)oink  of  view  were  not  so  difficult 
for  us  to  assume).    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  French  student  cculd^ 
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after  six  monthB'  study,  reproduce  correctly  in  French  soch  simple 
sentences  as  ''  Paris  is  the  finest  city  I  know.  I  mnst  go  to  Paris ;  "^ 
whilst  the  Latin  stadent  conld  tell  ns  no  donbt  that  "Cains  is 
bnildiog  a  waU/'  and  that  '^  Balbas  has  sold  his  country  for  gold/'' 
but  he  coald  not  relate  in  simple  language  what  happened  to  him 
yesterday — not  to  save  his  life.  The  fact  is  that  literary  and 
historic  languages,  like  English,  French,  and  Latin,  are  thereby 
largely  unfitted  for  the  commonest  linguistic  work.  There  is  indeed 
no  work  which  the  English  or  French  or  Gierman  litUrateur  feels  to 
be  more  degrading  to  himself  and  to  the  language  which  he  professes 
than  the  merely  commercial  or  "  courier  "  study  of  it.  The  lot  of 
all  such  teachers  will  be  greatly  improved  and  dignified  when  all 
mere  business  needs  shall  be  satisfied  neither  by  French,  German, 
nor  English,  but  by  one  simple  international  speech. 

Shall  all  scholars,  then,  eschew  Esperanto  ?  Certainly  not. 
There  is  great  need  at  the  present  moment  that  Esperanto  should 
be  taught  by  scholars,  and  not  by  mere  amateurs*  and  enthusiasts. 
Esperanto  is  really,  in  spirit  and  structure,  a  very  exact  language ; 
but  it  lends  itself  greatly  to  slipshod  practices  and  to  spurious 
imitations.  This  will  be  seen  under  the  remaining  heads  of  com- 
parison, to  which  it  is  now  time  to  refer.  It  has  been  shown  that 
under  the  head  of  accidence,  Esperanto  is  much  easier  than  English, 
and  d  fortiori  than  any  other  European  language,  thongh  its 
superiority  to  English  is  not  under  this  head  so  overv?helming  as  in 
orthography. 

In  syntax  the  comparison  is  more  even;  but  it  is  still  to  the 
advantage  of  Esperanto.  The  most  vital  rules  of  English  syntax 
refer  to  the  order  of  words,  and  if  the  correct  order  is  not  used,  the 
English  sentence  is  often  quite  altered  or  spoiled.  But  it  was  seen 
under  the  last  head  of  comparison,  that  the  E8i)eranto  eentence  con- 
tinued to  have  the  same  meaning  after  great  alteration  of  order. 
This  is  an  immense  advantage  in  a  language  intended  to  be  spoken 
by  nations  whose  customary  word-order  is  often  very  different. 

More  important  is  the  fourth  head,  that  of  vocabulary.  The 
vocabulary  of  Esperanto  is  designedly  small ;  else  it  would  impose 
the  same  burden  on  the  memory  as  any  literary  language  does.  The 
Esperanto-French  dictionary  of  M.  de  Beaufront  contains  only  about 
2000  stems,  but  these  are  capable  of  great  multiplication  by  means 
of  prefixes  and  suffixes  (which  number  more  than  thirty),  as  well  as 
by  the  simple  vowel  suffixes  -o,  -a,  -«,  -t,  which  turn  them  into  nouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  infinitives,  e,g,^  kauzo,  a  cause ;  kavzuy 
casual  ;  kauze,  causally  ;  kanzi,  to  cause.  Note  also  varma,  warm  ; 
varmega^  hot ;  varmeia,  lukewarm ;  varmigi  (varmegigi,  etc)  to 
make  warm,  hot,  etc. ;  varmigi  {varmeffi^i,  etc.)  to  become  warm, 
hot,  etc. ;  varmUo,  a  warmer.  So  also  mcUvarma^  cold,  with  the 
same  and  other  suffixes.     Dr.  Zamenhof  exercises  in  every  way  & 
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«trict  pareimoDy  of  primary  words.  He  banishes  all  synonyms,  and 
limits  the  roots  which  he  keeps^  very  strictly  to  one  meaning.  The 
root  Ttkt^  for  example,  refers  parely  to  straightness  of  direction,  and 
mast  not  be  nsed  to  express  legal  or  moral  right.  The  root  jluii 
has  its  nsaal  meaning,  bnt  the  root  likvxd  is  limited  to  the  liquidation 
of  debts.  He  seems  intolerant  even  of  shades  of  meaning  which 
he  thinks  too  fine  to  be  practically  nsefal.  One  finds  in  the 
•dictionary  e^m,  to  hope ;  and  atendi,  to  await ;  bat  the  intermediate 
meaning,  to  expect,  is  not  to  be  foand.  Space  is  farther  economised 
by  excluding  from  the  dictionary  all  that  mnltitade  of  technical 
terms,  mostly  of  Greek  derivation,  which  modern  science  has 
4[>rought  into  existence,  and  which  are  each  nearly  identical  in  most 
<$iviii8ed  languages,  except  German.  "  Telephone,"  for  example, 
48  not  in  the  dictionary,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  tele/ono;  and 
-to-day  motoro  and  markonigramo  have  already  become  indispensable. 
These  new  technical  formations  are  left  to  the  mother-wit  of 
speakera. 

But  here  we  come  across  the  crnx  of  Esperanto.  Mother-wit  is 
sometimes  too  forward,  too  agile.  The  amateur  Esperantist  who 
wants  to  say  '*  I  expect,"  does  not  stop  to  consult  his  dictionary,  but 
writes  down  unhesitatingly  ''  Mi  ekspektas  " ;  bnt  his  correspondent, 
who  is  perhaps  a  Russian  or  a  Japanese,  will  not  know  what 
''  ekspektas  ''  means ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary. 

Here  at  last,  and  here  only,  in  Esperanto,  do  we  find  anything 
big  to  learn ;  for  we  must  learn  the  whole  dictionary.  As  a 
•dictionary,  of  course  it  is  not  at  all  big ;  it  is  ridiculously  small. 
You  can  send  it  to  the  end  of  the  world  for  a  halfpenny  along  with 
your  letter.  Compared  with  the  dictionaries  (even  the  abridged 
•dictionaries)  of  any  civilised  language,  the  Esperanto  dictionary  is 
«mall,  and  this  may  be  considered  to  establish  its  superiority, 
under  the  fourth  and  final  head  of  comparison,  over  all  national 
^commercial  languages. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  crux  of  Esperanto  is  the  dictionary. 
To  one  who  has  the  dictionary  at  his  fingers'  ends,  Esperanto  offers 
the  means  of  very  clear  and  exact  practical  expression  ;  but  by  no 
means  to  a  smatterer,  who  carelessly  uses  words  that  are  not  in 
the  dictionary,  or,  still  worse,  uses  them  in  senses  which  they 
possess  perhaps  in  English  or  some  other  language,  but  not  in 
Esperanto.  For  nearly  every  root  is  drawn  from  some  well-known 
existing  lans^uage.  That  is,  I  bdlieve,  one  advantage  of  Esperanto 
over  Volapulc,  that  the  words  are  already  real  words  somewhere,  and 
are  already  known  to  many  learners.  In  fact  (subject  to  obvious 
objections,  such  as  similarity  to  other  roots)  Dr.  Zamenhof  seems  to 
have  always  tried  to  choose  the  root  which  would  be  known  to  the 
largest  number  of  probable  learners.  But  he  always  limits  the  root 
tx>  some  single  one  of  its  meanings.     Hence  the  need  o!  studying  the 
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dictionary,  and  of  some  scholarly  aptitnde  in  usiog  accurately  the 
materials  which  it  contains. 

There  ia  no  doubt  then  that  Esperanto  in  the  hands  of  carefnl 
people,  can  be  made  a  most  useful  and  accurate  business  language ; 
though  the  careless  amateur  will  always  make  a  very  poor  thing  of 
it,  except  for  mere  travelliug  and  the  like.  The  suffixes  also  con- 
tribute to  accuracy.  The  word  ministry  may  mean  three  dififerent 
things  in  English — the  office  or  duty  of  a  minister,  the  residence  of 
a  minister,  and  the  collective  body  of  ministers.  But  in  Esperanto, 
these  are  ministrado,  ministrejo^  and  ministraro,  respectively ;  and 
the  suffix  shows  clearly  that  they  do  mean  that.  Esperanto  is  also 
as  yet  free  from  the  burden  of  what  French  grammarians  call 
idiotisme — idiomatic  expressions  which  do  not  carry  their  meaning 
in  the  words  employed  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  to  introduce  them. 

There  is  a  practical  question  connected  with  the  dictionary 
which  does  not  suggest  itself  at  first  sight.  But  it  will  be  admitted, 
as  soon  as  it  is  stated,  that  an  international  language  will  be  a  lame 
affair  unless  the  dictionary  of  the  language  is  always  and  every- 
where the  same.  Such  a  dictionary  implies  an  autocratic  authority, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  including  and  excluding  words.  At  present 
Dr.  Zamenhof  is  the  autocrat,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  done 
his  work  with  remarkable  skill  and  knowledge.  But  already  we 
have  people  rushing  into  print  in  the  London  papers,  to  profifer  hasty 
amendments  of  the  language.  The  amendments  proposed  are 
generally  silly ;  but  even  when  they  are  not,  they  simply  do  harm 
until  accepted  by  the  central  authority  ;  they  are  red  herrings  drawn 
across  the  proper  track  of  the  real  learner.  For  an  international 
language — any  international  language — must  be  under  somebody's 
absolute,  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  control.  It  is  a  unique 
case  in  modem  life  of  the  necessity  of  despotism.  Dr.  Zamenhof 
is  the  pivot  of  the  system,  he  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  might 
be  said  of  him,  as  has  been  profanely  said  of  another  Buler,  SU 
neomtait  pas,  il  Jaudrait  le  crier.  But  some  day  his  rule  will  come 
to  a  natural  end,  and  in  the  meantime  assemblies  of  international 
importance  and  aims  may  well  consider  at  times  how  and  by  whom 
the  beneficent  sway,  which  he  now  exercises,  may  be  best  provided 
for  in  the  future. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  The 
strength  of  Esperanto  lies  not  in  its  beauty,  but  in  its  usefulness.  Busi- 
ness appliances  are  never  judged  by  their  beauty,  but  by  their  effici- 
ency. Stephenson's  Bocket  was  ugliness  itself  when  compared  to  the 
stage-coach  of  that  day.  Butit  was  splendidly  effective,  and  its  victory 
soon  came.  There  were  millions  sterling  annually  in  the  Rocket, 
and  there  are  millions  sterling  annually  in  this  somewhat  prosaic 
language,    as   the  international    business    speech    of    the    world. 
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Esperanto,  therefore,  is  no  real  rival  of  the  great  literary  langaages. 
It  is  the  language  of  bare  fact,  it  has  no  light  and  shade,  no 
mysteries,  no  delicate  and  tender  play  of  feeling,  and  the  steady 
beat  of  its  equal  syllables,  monotonous  as  it  is,  is  generally  well 
suited  to  the  humdrum  nature  of  their  contents.  It  is  essentially  a 
business  language  ;  and  therefore  a  language  not  so  much  for  poetry 
as  for  somewhat  pedestrian,  though  clear  and  incisive  prose.  It  may 
improve  in  elegance,  but  that  can  only  come  by  inward  growth  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  it  is  much  better  as  it  is.  Sdme  one  has  translated 
Hamlet  into  Esperanto !  It  is  better  perhaps  that  Shakespeare 
should  be  read  in  Esperanto  than  not  read  at  all.  But  it  is  a 
strange  vehicle,  and  one  that  will  certainly  never  be  used  in 
Shakespeare's  native  country.  Esperanto  will  Eome  day  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  earning  of  daily  bread.  But  even  then,  "  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  the  lit.erary  languages  of  the . 
world  will  continue,  just  as  heretofore,  to  minister  to  all  his  higher 
and  nobler,  if  physically  less  imperative  needs. 

R.  J.  Lloyd. 


Dec. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 


MoBE  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  fiotion  was  less  popular  than 
it  now  is,  and  the  market  for  it  not  so  overstocked,  and  when  a 
pablisher  did  not  sicken  the  woald-be  reader  by  preliminary  pnffing 
of  his  wares,  a  new,  bright  and  particular  star  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  literary  firmament. 

Quietly  and  nnobtrnsively,  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  year 
1847,  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  issued  a  three-volume  story,  bear- 
ing the  not  very  attractive  title  of  Jant  Eyre :  an  Autobiography^ 
by  Ourrer  Bell. 

'*  Who  is  Carrer  Bell  ?  "  The  question  was  on  the  lips  of  all. 
But  none  could  reply  to  it.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  one  would 
arise  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  was  not  exactly  a 
new  one,  that  it  had  already  appeared  in  conjunction  with  two 
others,  those  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  The  three,  whom  some  held 
to  be  a  triplet  of  Manchester  weavers,  had  published  a  slender  and 
unimportant  book  of  poems  that  fell  remarkably  flat.  A  reminder 
of  this  nature  was,  however,  rather  prejudicial  than  favourable  to 
Gurrer  Bell,  and  gave  no  clue  to  identity. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  book  suddenly  took  the  world  by  storm. 
Men  and  women  in  every  circle  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion  talked 
of  it.  Sleepy  minds  were  aroused  out  of  their  torpor.  Delight, 
admiration,  horror,  or  disgust,  were  awakened  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  reader.  One  could  never  guess  at  the  exact 
effect  that  would  be  produced.  One  thing  only  was  certain,  it  was 
bound  to  rouse  the  intensest  feeling.  This  is  a  fact  that  need  cause 
no  surprise,  even  at  this  distance  of  time.  A  book  every  line  of 
which  thrills  with  emotion,  a  book,  that  is,  so  to  speak,  a  cry  direct 
from  out  a  living,  throbbing,  human  heart,  will  inevitably  reach  the 
hearts  of  others.  This  story  was  not  as  other  stories  ;  it  lived,  it 
breathed,  nay  it  positively  burned.  Who  had  written  it  ?  Who,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  marvellous,  was  this  Carrer  Bell  ?  The 
pseudonym  was  a  clever  one.  It  lefc  even  the  sex  of  the  writer 
uncertain.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  critics  to  show  their 
acumen  and  penetration.  They  did  not  lose  it.  'A  man !  "  cried 
one,  "  mark  the  strength  and  boldness  of  the  handling."  ^'  A 
woman  ! "  cried  another,  '*  observe  the  little  weaknesses  !  " 

The  critic  of  the  Uxcaniner  (Mr.  Fonblanque)  found  undoubted 
traces  of  the  feminine  hand.  The  North  British  Review  haaarded  the 
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uncharitable  sagg^tion  that  if  Jane  Eyre  were  the  prodaction  of  a 
woman  she  mast  be  a  woman  unsexed.  The  Economist  approved  of 
the  book  if  written  by  a  man,  bat  considered  it  "  odioaa  "  if  the 
work  of  a  woman.  A  carioas  enoagh  view  this,  and  one  against 
which  the  author  rebelled.  Others,  yet  more  astate,  raised  the 
question  of  collaboration,  and  claimed  to  discover  "  marks  of  more 
than  one  mind  or  sex." 

In  short,  in  this  matter,  as  in  praise  and  dispraise,  the  changes 
were  rang  loadly  and  persistently.  The  unknown  aathor  was  ex- 
alted to  the  skies  or  abased  to  the  lowest  depths,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Reviewers  hitherto  calm  and  jadicial  raved  of  ''galloping 
pulses  and  beating  hearts,''  the  editors  of  eo -called  religions  papers 
held  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror,  arrows  of  sarcasm  were  let  fly 
from  all  quarters.  It  was  reserved  for  a  woman  to  hnrl  the  most 
poisoned  dart. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Eemew  an  article  was  printed 
bracketing  Jane  Eyre  with  the  immortal  Vanity  Fair — in  itself  an 
honour.  The  writer,  while  acknowledging  the  tragic  power  of  Jane 
Eyre,  spoke  of  ''coarseness  of  language,"  'Maxity  of  morals,"  &c., 
and  maintained  that  theinflaence  of  the  work  mast  be  balefnl.  So 
far^  so  good.  This,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  no,  is  legitimate 
criticism.  But  Miss  Rigby,  the  f ature  Lady  Eastlake,  did  not  rest 
content  here.  Something  farther  must  be  said,  something  that 
would  tickle  the  palates  of  scandal-mongers.  Therefore  it  was 
suggested  that  Currer  Bell  was  a  woman  who  had  **  for  some  suffi- 
cient reason  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex."  This  is  un- 
pardonable ;  it  is  libel  and  not  criticism,  and  would  be  treated  as 
euch  in  the  present  day.  We  marvel  how  any  editor  could  have 
passed  it  even  in  his  most  careless  and  after-dinner  mood,  and 
rejoice,  that^  at  this  date,  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible. 

So  the  world  wagged,  and  the  tongues  of  the  reviewers  also. 
Still  the  public  read  and  wondered.  The  **  reality,  the  deep,  signi- 
ficant reality,"  of  the  work,  to  quote  George  Henry  Lewis,  held  it 
6i)ellbonnd. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  quiet  parsonage  of  the  hamlet  of  Haworth  in 
Yorkshire,  with  a  stone  wall  separating  it  from  the  graveyard,  and 
a  dull,  shrubles?,  flowerless  garden  in  front,  '^a  tiny,  delicate,  serious 
little  lady,  pale,  with  fair  straight  hair,  who  wore  mittens  and 
epectacles,  and  a  little  bardge  dress,"  and  was  already  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  went  about  her  daily  duties  in  a  spirit  of  undisturbed 
devotion.  What  these  duties  were,  how  loyally  she  tended  ailing 
listers,  difficult  father,  impossible  brother,  we  all  know.  And  all 
this  in  spite  of  feeble  health,  in  face  of  genteel  poverty,  with  a 
sensitive  nature  that  shrank  at  each  unkindly  touch.  And  all  this 
with  a  great  soul  longing  for  freedom,  rebelling  against  convention, 
and  yet  insensibly  narrowed  by  it,  and  by  a  creed  too  cramped  to 
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give  it  full  breathing  room.     They  called  her  work  **  godless,  per-  . 
nicioas/'  and  the  like.     How  the  reddish-brown  eyes  mnst  have 
kindled  while  adjective  after  adjective  was   thrown   on  •  the  pile  of  • 
enthosiasm,  as  water  is  poared  on  spreading  fire  !     Still  it  burned 
bravely,  it  could  neither  be  damped  nor  quenched. 

It  is  good  to  read  the  letters  written  by  our  author  at  this  period. 
Her  modesty  with  regard  to  her  own  work  is  exquisitely  refreshing. 
There  is  nothing  assumed  about  it.  Charlotte  Bront6  was  quite 
incapable  of  posing.  She  did  not  pretend  that  she  saw  no  merit  in 
her  own  productions,  or  foolishly  depreciate  them.  But  her  standard 
was  high  ;  and  carefully  as  she  wrote,  weighing  each  phrase,  and 
rejecting  any  that  seemed  other  than  crystal-clear,  she  could  not 
satisfy  herself.  She  was  also  keenly  conscious  of  the  nurrowneES  of 
her  range. 

**  What  will  the  critics  be  likely  to  see  in  Jaiie  Eyre  which  will 
win  from  them  even  a  scaot  modicum  of  admiration  ?  "  she  writes  to 
her  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  *'  It  has  no 
learning,  no  research,  it  discusses  no  subject  of  general  interest.  A 
mere  domestic  novel  will,  I  fear,  seem  trivial  to  men  of  large  views 
and  solid  attainments." 

She  was  mistaken.  Thackeray  sent  her  his  grateful  thanks, 
together  with  a  copy  of  his  immortal  Vanity  Fair^  and  to  this  great 
man  she  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  her  work.  The  preface  to 
this  is  worth  reading.  In  it  she  gives  thanks  to  Public,  Press,  and 
Publishers.  To  the  first  for  an  ''  indulgent  ear,''  to  the  second  for 
''  fair  field  and  honest  suffrage  open  to  an  obscure  aspirant/'  to  the 
third  for  ''  tact,  energy,  practical  sense,  and  frank  liberality."  This 
last  is  refreshing.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  publishers  are 
human  in  a  day  when  they  are  so  railed  at.  That  their  method  of 
conducting  business  is  open  to  improvement  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
suffering  author.  But  there  are  publishers  and  publishers,  and 
some  amongst  them  are  surely  honest  straightforward  men.  And . 
the  Press  !  That  also  has  its  faults,  now  as  when  Charlotte  Bronte 
lived.  But  it  is  not  utterly  corrupt,  and  the  attitude  she  adopted 
towards  it  is  more  dignified  than  that  of  some  modem  authors,  who 
are  never  weary  of  airing  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary. 

Not  that  it  must  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  she  was  carefully 
hindered  from  reading  the  reviews  of  her  work,  as  was  George  Eliot« 
There  was  none  to  guard  her  thus  tenderly,  nor  would  she  have  sub- 
mitted to  being  made  a  hothouse  plant.  Tender  and  sensitive  as  she 
was,  she  could  bravely  bear  the  winds  of  adverse  criticism,  though . 
they  proved  rough  as  those  that  blew  across  the  bleak  moors  she 
loved  so  dearly.  In  speaking  of  a  certain  incident  in  Shirley^  which 
she  feels  that  she  has  managed  badly,  and  yet  does  not  see  a  way  to 
improve,  she  writes  thus :  "  I  bend  my  head,  and  expect  in  resig- 
nation— what  here  I  know  I  deserve — the  lash  of  criticism.    I  diallM 
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wince  when  it  falls,  but  not  scream."  Nor  did  she  scream  when 
harsh  and  nntrae  things  were  said  of  her.  She  was  not  of  the 
screaming  order.  In  her  character  (a  remarkably  complex  one  in 
all  respects)  there  was  a  charming  combination  of  modesty  and 
courage.  She  read  the  reviews,  read  diligently ;  the  Quarterly  she 
would  not  show  her  father  lest  it  should  wound  him  too  deeply,  but 
she  read  it  patiently  herself,  more  sorry  for  the  critic  who  knew  his 
work  BO  little  than  indignant  on  her  own  account.  And,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  suggestion  that  a  man  had  a  hand  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Jane  Eyre,  she  owned  to  "  laughing  in  her  sleeve."  We  who 
are  outsiders,  we  who  at  this  distance  of  time  can  look  at  her  work 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  need  no  sleeve  to  laagh  in,  we  can 
indulge  our  merriment  quite  unreservedly  and  openly  without  fear  of 
giving  ofifence.  We  turn  to  the  hero  of  the  novel,  the  objectionable 
Rochester,  and  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  sex  of  his  creator 
should  be  apparent  to  the  observant  critic,  and  that  whoever  consi- 
dered'this  man  in  the  light  of  a  man's  man  failed  lamentably  in 
penetration.  Mr.  Bochester  is  not  a  man's  man  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  nor  is  he  even  a  woman's  man  if  judged  by  a 
present  day  standard.  He  is  rather  the  man  whom  woman  was 
taught  to  worship  in  benighted  times.  He  is  a  superior  sort  of  slave- 
driver,  a  false  idol  gilded  so  as  to  cheat  us  from  detecting  the 
ugly  form  beneath.  The  tint  used  is  Byronic,  but  the  hand  that 
lays  it  on  is  not  the  hand  of  a  Byron.  The  touches  are  distinctly 
feminine.  Whether  we  admire  Byron's  dissolute  heroes  or  no  we 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  about  them  something  dash- 
ing and  distinguished,  something  stem  and  rugged,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  convincing.  Bochester  is  not  in  the  least  convincing;  when 
Miss  Bronte  would  impress  us  with  his  noble  masterfulness  we  are 
disgusted  with  his  rudeness,  and  shocked  that  any  woman  with  a  rag 
of  self-respect  should  tolerate  the  presence  of  such  an  unmannerly 
boor  for  an  instant,  not  to  speak  of  encouraging  his  advances.  Con- 
sider the  situation.  Jane  Eyre  is  his  governess.  He  summons  her 
to  his  presence  after  he  has  dined.  He  occupies  an  easy  chair  by 
the  fireside,  from  which  he  does  not  trouble  to  rise  when  she  enters. 
He  indicates  the  exact  chair  which  his  subordinate  is  to  occupy, 
taking  care  of  course  that  it  is  a  straight-backed  one,  and  seeing 
that  it  is  placed  close  to  his  own  (he  is  an  inveterate  starer,  and 
wishes  to  indulge  the  objectionable  habit  with  as  much  comfort  to 
himself  as  possible). 

''  Don't  draw  that  chair  further  off,  Miss  Eyre  ;  sit  down  exactly 
where  I  placed  it,"  remarks  this  high-bom  gentleman.  Then, 
surprising  her  gaze  fixed  on  his  physiognomy  (the  word  face  is 
seldom  used  in  Miss  Bronte's  works,  it  was  clearly  not  fashionable 
fifty  >ears  ago),  he  suddenly  exclaims, 

*'  You  examine  me.  Miss  Eyre,  do  you  think  me  handsome  ?  " 
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This  ia  most  rude  and  embarrassiDg ;  we  are  DOt  so  stmck  by  the 
QDCoaventionality  of  the  speech  as  by  the  improbability  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  culture  making  it.  Rochester  is  supposed,  as  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  points  out,  '*  to  be  specially  simple  and  masculine,  and  yet 
he  is  as  self-conscious  as  a  young  lady  on  her  firbt  appearance  in 
society,  and  can  do  nothing  but  discourse  about  his  feelings  and  his 
looks  and  his  phrenological  symptoms  to  his  admiring  hearer.*'  The 
incident  is  thus  described  : 

"  He  lifted  up  the  sable  waves  of  his  hair  which  lay  horizontally 
over  his  brow,  and  showed  a  solid  enough  mass  of  intellectnal 
organs,  but  an  abrupt  deficiency  where  the  suave  lines  of  benevolence 
ehould  have  risen." 

Having  gone  through  this  pantomime,  he  raps  out  the  question, 

•'  Now,  Ma*am,  am  I  a  fool  ?  " 

Of  course  Jane  Eyre  ought  to  have  said  "yes."  She  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  she  replied  meekly,  ''  Far  from  it,  sir."  She  went  by 
his  bumps  presumably ;  these  must  have  been  very  deceptive.  If 
they  led  her  to  expect  that  he  had  a  shadow  of  respect  for  woman 
she  must  have  soon  found  oat  her  mistake.  His  treatment  of  Jane 
varies.  Sometimes  he  confides  his  secret  troubles  to  her.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  entertains  her  with  stories  of  his  past  life 
which  no  innocent  girl  should  be  told  in  such  a  fashion,  and  to 
which  it  is  difiScult  to  believe  that  she  would  listen.  These  moods 
alternate  with  others  when  he  insolently  ignores  her  presence. 

Yet  there  was  a  Rochester  cult  among  young  women,  as,  in  former 
times,  there  was  a  Childe  Harold  cult  amongst  young  men.  Rochester,  ^ 
who  is  dubbed  by  one  of  our  most  recent  critics,  *•  primevally  and 
superhumanly  caddish,"  and  quite  justly  so,  was  made  into  a  great 
ideal.  Those  who  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  his  manners  left 
a  little  to  desire  before  he  puccumbed  to  Jane's  attractions,  proclaimed 
him  perfect  as  a  lover.  This  is  really  remarkable.  Jane  speaks  of 
her  lover's  "  fierce  favours,  grimaces,  pinches  on  the  arm,  a  severe 
tweak  on  the  ear,"  &c.  None  of  these  demonstrations  appear  very 
fascinating,  nor  exactly  suitable  to  a  well-bred  man.  One  would 
also  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  a  well-bred  woman  might  find  them 
distasteful.  They  are  rather  suggestive  of  the  rough  horseplay  of 
court  or  alley.  The  climax  is  reached  when  Rochester,  after  some 
preliminary  unmanly  teasing  of  his  lady  love,  condescends  to  propose 
to  her.     Alluding  to  a  lady  she  deems  her  rival,  he  says : 

"  I  would  not,  1  could  not  marry  Miss  Ingram.  You — you  strange, 
you  almost  unearthly  thing  ! — I  love  as  my  own  flesh,  you — poor 
and  obscure,  and  small  and  plain  as  you  are — I  entreat  to  accept 
me  as  a  husband." 

Is  this  attractive,  is  this  charming  ?  Is  this  anything  else  but 
an  insult?  Why,  in  reply  to  such  an  offer  of  marriage,  a  very 
worm  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  rear  its  head  and  wriggle  away. 
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Bat  this  man  was  something  worse  than  a  boor ;  he  was  an 
nnntterable  sneak.  We  do  not  here  allade  to  his  wooing  and 
winning  of  his  governess,  bat  to  his  crnel  deception  of  her.  It 
revolts  as  when,  commaning  with  his  conscience,  he  says,  ^*  I  know 
my  Maker  sanctions  what  I  do/' 

It  is  a  piece  of  canting  hypocrisy,  and  not  in  keeping  with  his 
character  either.  He  is  represented  to  as  as  reckless  and  daring, 
bat  not  as  making  religion  a  cloak  for  his  ill  deeds.  If  he  had 
come  to  Jane  with  the  trnth  on  his  lips,  if  he  had  treated  her  as  a 
reasonable  being  who  had  a  right  to  make  her  own  choice  in  life, 
it  woald  be  different  altogether.  Bat  he  mast  needs  drag  her 
ignorant  to  the  altar,  trading  on  her  perfect  trnst  in  him.  And 
when  the  marriage  ceremony  is  interrupted,  and  it  is  made  known 
to  the  poor  girl  that  her  precioas  lover  keeps  a  mad  wife  upstairs, 
what  then  ?  Is  he  fall  of  pity  for  the  woman  he  has  deceived  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  All  he  cares  for  is  his  own  disappointment 
Pity  for  himself  is  paramount,  combined  with  the  desire  to  justify- 
himself.  So  he  drags  the  half  fainting  girl  up  to  the  famous  third 
storey,  and  shows  her  his  mad  wife, ''  whether  beast  or  human  being, 
one  could  not  nt  first  sight  tell ;  it  grovelled  seemingly  on  all  fours ; 
it  snatched  and  growled  like  some  wild  animal,  but  it  was  covered 
with  clothing ;  and  a  quantity  of  dark,  grizzled  hair,  wild  as  a 
mane,  hid  its  head  and  face." 

When  we  find  Eochester  behaving  in  this  way  to  the  girl  who 
was  about  to  become  his  wife,  we  wonder  whether  he  gave  a  true 
account  of  the  causes  leading  to  his  wife*s  madness,  or  whether  he 
himself  drove  her  over  the  borderland.  Briefly  summarised, 
Bochester  is  a  scamp,  mendacious,  callous,  rough,  coarse,  brutal, 
stagey  and  egotistical.  Of  this  we  are  fully  aware  when  in  our 
sober  sense?.  Bat  the  triumph  of  our  author  is  that  she  does  not 
leave  us  there.  She  compels  us  to  yield  to  the  weird  fascination 
by  which  she  herself  is  held,  she  blinds  us,  as  Jane  Eyre  is  blinded. 
Over  the  false  hero  she  casts  the  glamour  of  a  young  girl's  love. 
We  are  caught  in  the  Rochester  trap.  Poor  Jane  Eyre  tells  us  that 
she  could  not  see  God  for  His  creature.  Through  His  creature, 
Rochester  being  as  he  was,  she  certainly  could  not  see  Him. 
Though  we  rigidly  maintain  that  we  have  seldom  met  with  so 
grotesque,  so  unattractive,  so  unsatisfactory  an  idol,  we  are  full  of 
pity  for  the  woman  who  worshipped  at  his  shrine,  and  never  for 
one  moment  do  we  despise  her  for  her  foolishness.  All  that  she 
does  seems  icevitable.  "Why,"  it  has  been  asked,  *' should  a 
woman  such  as  Charlotte  Bront6  have  set  up  this  sort  of  idol  ?  "  and 
much  blame  has  been  cast  on  her  for  doing  so.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  just  this.  The  wind  of  genius,  like  the  other  winds  of 
6od,  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  That  which  Charlotte  Bront6  her- 
self has  told  us  is  perfectly  true.     **  The  writer  who  possesses  the 
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creative  gift  owns  sometUing  oP  #htob  he  is  not^  istlways  master, 
something  that,  at  times, 'strangdy  wills  and '^orksfor^  itself ." 

Scarcely  any  scene  in  fiction  sarpasses  in  tragic  power  that  in 
which  Jane,  straggling  with  herself,  young,  alone  and  unprotected, 
arms  herself  against  Rochester's  entreaties  that  she  shall  share  his 
life  with  him,  even  although  matins  law  hinders  him  from*  making 
her  his  wife.  Passion,-  subtle  sophistry,  the  agony  of  despair,  all 
these  she  withstands.  She,  not  less  ardent  in  her  love  than  he, 
resists,  fortified  by  a  still  stronger  passion — the  passion  for  duty. 
And  little  Jane,  secretly  and  at  night  lest  her  resolution  should  fail 
her,  she  having  again  gazed  upou  the  face  of  her  beloved  master, 
goes  out  into  a  world  that  holds  no  friend  for  her,  and  wanders  on 
weeping  wildly,  while  *'  birds  "  that  "  were  faithful  to  their  mates," 
birds  that  "  were  emblems  of  love,"  broke  the  silence  of  the  ydunjf 
day,  and  ^^  began  singing  in  brake  find  copslB." 

From  the  hateful  Rochester  we  go  to  St.  John  Rivers,  and  find 
him  no  better  company.  He  has 'been  aptly  termed  a  ''devout 
machine,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  '^  generous  brute  "  Rochester, 
who,  to  my  mind,  is  not  generohs  at  all.  Rivers  is  supposed  to  be 
something  of  a  saint,  but  he  is  merely  an  insufierable  prig.  We 
have  a  feeling  of  intense  aversion  for  this  marble  man  with  hid 
seatentiousuess  and  hateful  cynicism.  We  believe  that  there  are 
tioies  when  the  author  herself  is  similarly  affected.  This  so-called 
good  man,  who  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  since  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ''  love,"  without  which  no  goodness  is  possible, 
wishes  for  a  helper  in  his  missionary  work,  and  asks  Jane  to  be  his 
wife.  He  is  not  in  love  with  her,  this  icicle,  he  is  not  capable  of 
the  sentiment.  '*  We  must  be  married — I  repeat  it ;  there  is  no 
other  way ;  and  undoubtedly  enough  of  love  would  follow  upon 
marriage  to  render  the  union  right  even  in  your  eyes,"  he  explains. 
Truly  the  men  in  Charlotte  Bront6's  novels  have  the  most  unsatis- 
factory way  of  proposing.  Jane  would  have  yielded,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  save  for  a  mystic  occurrence,  graphically  described.  A  voice 
called  to  her  by  name.  '*  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  air,  nor  from 
the  earth,  nor  from  overhead."  But  it  was  one  she  knew  well.  That 
of  Edward  Rochester. 

In  contemplating  these  two  men,  Rochester  and  Rivers,  we  are 
reminded  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  modest  reply  to  strictures  on  her  male 
characters.  ^'  In  delineating  male  characters  I  labour  under  disad- 
vantages ;  intuition  and  theory  will  not  always  adequately  supply 
the  place  of  observation  and  experience.  When  I  write  about  women 
I  am  sure  of  my  ground — in  the  other  case  I  am  not  sure." 

Where  Charlotte  Brotit6  is  not  sure  we  meet  with  blunders. 
Her  society  episodes  are  not  satisfactory.  The  guests  whom  Rochester 
entertains  are  not  ladies  Sind  gentlemen,  as  they  are  intended  to  be. 
The    beautiful   Blanche   Ingram,  daughter  of  the   dowager   Lady 
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Ingram,  allowing  for  a  hasty  temper,  wonld  not  have  silenced  the 
footman  with  a  ''Cease  yoar  chatter,  blockhead.''  This  and  her 
general  behavioar  is  impossible.  Rochester,  wh^n  describing  this 
lady,  wonld  not  have  spoken  of  her  to  another  lady  as  ''a 
strapper,  a  real  strapper,"  Blanche  Ingram  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed her  mother  even  in  jest  as  ''  Baroness  Ingram  of  Ingram 
Park."  The  fate  of  governesses  was  hard  enoagh  in  those  days, 
bnt  they  were  not  publicly  insnlted  by  their  employers'  gnests 
as  was  Jane  Eyre.  These  are  mistakes  arising  from  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  We  recognise  them  as  sach.  We  frankly  admit  that 
a  reader  who  goes  to  the  pages  of  this  book  for  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  society  as  it  was  fifty  years  back  will  be  misled.  We 
shall  not  find  a  Jane  Austen  in  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  do  not  claim 
for  her  exactitude  of  detail  or  delicate  nicety  of  observation.  A 
recent  writer  tells  ns  that  ^^Jant  Eyre  is  not  true  to  manners  which 
are  constantly  false,  or  to  facts  which  are  almost  always  false ;  it  is 
true  to  the  only  existing  thing  which  is  true — emotion,  the  irre- 
ducible minimum,  the  indestructible  germ/'  Emotion — yes,  strong 
headlong  emotion  that  carries  you  along  in  spite  of  yourself ;  that 
makes  the  author  careless  of  probabilities;  emotion  that  centres 
itself  in  Jane  Eyre,  the  heroine,  and  communicates  itself  to  all  who 
are  brought  in  contact  with  her.  Emotion  so  compelling  that  it  turn^ 
the  little,  plain  dowdy  governess  into  a  veritable  Titan,  and  makes 
OS  forget  the  unattractive  men  for  her  sake.  By  virtue  of  her  the 
book  lives,  moves  and  has  its  being.  The  novel  may  be  said  to  be 
an  embodiment  of  the  emotions,  and  there  are  certainly  no  emotions 
that  we  can  describe  as  well  as  our  own ;  they  are  ''  the  basis  of  our 
creative  work,*'  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  put  it  when  writing  a  while 
since  to  the  New  York  Critic,  Charlotte  Bront6  was  before  him 
with  this  idea,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  ever  consciously 
formulated  it.  She  merely  followed  the  trend  of  her  genius.  In 
doing  this  she  did  what  only  one  author  here  and  there  dares  to  do : 
she  gave  us  the  reality  instead  of  the  counterfeit.  This  is  a  course 
that  it  needs  some  boldness  to  pursue.  The  ''  just  as  I  am  "  theory 
argues  a  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  those  to  whom  you  appeal 
which  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  striking.  Many  of  us  can  pull  the 
string  and  make  our  puppet  play  for  the  amusement  of  others,  but 
first  we  dress  it  daintily,  bedizen  it  so  that  it  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
eyes,  carefully  shroud  its  ungainliness.  Charlotte  Bront6  exploited 
no  puppet,  she  gave  to  ns  herself,  clad  in  the  meanest  of  gowns 
made  in  the  unattractive  fashion  of  her  day.  The  individuality 
she  impressed  upon  her  readers  was  a  striking  one.  It  gives  to 
«ach  page  of  her  autobiography  colour,  movement,  energy,  passion. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  laid  it  down  that  ''  nobody  ever  wrote  a 
dull  autobiography,"  and  that  "  the  biographer  has  e3>  officio  two 
qualifications  of  supreme  importance  in  all  literary  work.     Ho  is 
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writing  abonfc  a  topic  ia  which  he  is  keenly  interested,  and  abont  a 
topic  npon  which  he  is  the  highest  living  anthority." 

He  is  not  here  referring  to  fiction,  it  mast  be  admitted,  bat  his  idea 
woald  hold  good  with  regard  to  Jane  Eyre  or  Villette.  So  interested 
is  the  aatobiographer  in  her  own  personality  that  she  holds  as  in 
grip  by  force  of  it.  A  novel  written  in  the  first  person  has  limitations  -, 
the  perpetaal  /,  always  present,  is  apt  to  pall  upon  ns.  Bat  it  is 
not  so  in  this  instance ;  never  for  a  moment  do  we  wish  to  banish 
little  Jane  from  the  stage.  She  is  the  leading  lady,  and  she  plays 
so  well  that  all  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personm  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance. The  attraction  lies  in  her  dominant  personality.  Charlotte 
Bront6,  as  revealed  in  Jane  Eyre  and  Lacy  Snowe^  the  heroine 
of  VUlette^  is  irresistible.  In  both  these  characters  we  have  a  self- 
revelation.  This  is  not  saying  or  implying  that  all  the  incidents,  or 
any  of  the  incidents  save  the  school  experiences,  occurred  to  Charlotte 
Bront6  herself ;  it  involves  no  suggestion  that  the  unrequited  love 
from  which  Lucy  Snowe  suffered  was  the  sad  fate  of  her  creator. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  make  any  such  impertinent  inquiries  into  the 
sacredness  of  an  author's  life.  It  is  merely  asserting  that  in  both 
these  books  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  woman  of  genius, 
unhappily  placed,  craving  for  love  and  sympathy,  even  morbidly  so. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  word  in  spite  of  one's  sympathy  with  the  causes 
that  in  all  probability  led  to  the  mental  condition.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  you  take  Jane  Eyre  or  Lucy  Snowe  for  an  example.  They 
are  one  and  the  same  person  differently  placed.  Both  are  governesses, 
one  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Rochester,  drear  and  mysterious,  the  other 
in  a  foreign  school.  Lucy  Snowe  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  morbidly 
introspective  than  Jane,  but  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them.  Both  are  mean  as  to  body,  great  as  to  soul,  both  rebel 
against  the  conventions,  both  are  impatient  with  their  destiny,  both 
are  out  of  harmony  with  their  environment,  both  make  feverish 
efforts  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  Both,  like  their  creator, 
bemoan  their  isolation  without  ever  stopping  to  consider  that  it  is,  in  a 
measore,  one's  own  attitude  that  makes  one  friendless.  Both  forget 
that  "'  the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one."  Lucy  Snowe  in 
the  school  at  Villette,  Charlotte  Bront6  in  the  school  at  Brussels,, 
stand  aloof  from  all,  coolly  criticising,  analysing,  diving  into  motives, 
and  generally  appraising  others. 

^'  Amongst  the  120  pei*80DS  which  compose  the  daily  population  of  this- 
house  I  can  discern  only  one  or  two  who  deserve  anything  like  regard. 
This  is  not  owing  to  foolish  fastidiousness  on  my  part,  but  to  the  ab»Bnce 
of  decent  qualities  on  theirs.  They  have  no  intellect,  or  politeness,  or- 
good  nature,  or  good  feeling.  They  are  nothing.  I  don't  hate  themy 
hatred  would  be  too  warm  a  feeling.  They  have  no  sensations  themselvesy 
and  they  excite  none.  But  one  wearies  from  day  to  day  of  caring  nothing, 
fearing  nothing,  liking  nothing,  hating  nothing,  being  nothing,  doing 
nothing — yet  I  teach,  and  sometimes  get  red  in  the  face  with  impatience 
at  their  stupidity." 
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In  this  style  Charlotte  writes  from  Brassels.  In  this  style  Lncy 
.  Snowe  and  Jane  Eyre  hold  forth.  We  are  as  sorry  for  them  as  they 
are  for  themselves,  bat  we  are  not  qaite  so  sure  that  some  of  the 
blame  of  their  isolation  shoald  not  be  laid  at  their  own  door. 
Charlotte  Bront6's  biographers  have  perhaps  been  a  little  too  in- 
clined to  dwell  on  the  conditions  of  her  life,  to  attribute  to  them 
her  friendlessness.  The  fates  were  against  her — yes.  Bat  we 
mast  in  justice  admit  that  the  fates  have  been  at^ainst  others  who 
have  come  out  of  the  fire,  not  more  heroically  perhaps,  bat  with  a 
smile  npon  their  faces. 

In  Villette  we  have  a  work  of  art  more  finished  in  character  than 
Jane  Eyre  or  Shirley,  The  scene  is  laid  at  a  school  for  young 
ladies,  the  characters  are  those  connected  with  it — ^governesses,  pro- 
fessors, and  schoolgirls,  a  kindly  medical  man  of  no  particular 
originality,  drawn  in  grateful  memory  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the 
firm  of  Smith  and  Elder,  Mr.  Smith's  mother  figuring  as  old 
Mrs.  Bretton,  who  is  a  real  flesh  and  blood,  natural,  motherly  woman. 
Then  we  have  the  fairy-like  Paulina,  and  her  doating  father.  For 
heroine,  Lucy  Snowe,  alias  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  English  teacher. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  heroine  as  in  Jane  Eyre  that  you  are  not 
in  a  hurry  to  put  this  book  down.  She  animates  it.  Through  her 
eyes,  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant,  unsophisticated,  innocent  girl  opened 
wide  upon  a  stuange  world,  and  filled  with  eager  expectation  of  what 
it  may  have  to  show  her,  that  we  see  the  quaint  town,  the  foreign 
semioary,  the  little  f6tes,  so  unimportant,  but  to  her  so  fraught  with 
interest.  We  are  glad  and  sorry,  submissive  and  impatient  with 
her.  With  her  we  rejoice  and  weep.  Lucy  Snowe  is  a  real  person, 
a  brave,  noble  woman,  passionate  yet  patient,  abrupt  in  manner  yet 
capable  of  excessive  tenderness,  and  ready  to  make  sacrifice  of  her- 
self for  those  she  loves.  Her  faults  are  there,  spread  out  before 
you  ;  you  see  them  as  it  is  intended  you  should,  but  you  do  not  care 
for  Lucy  less  because  of  them.  You  feel  that  she  is  real,,  a  failing, 
straggling  human  being.  Nor  do  yon  need  to  be  told  that  locality 
and  incident  are,  in  more  cases  than  one,  taken  from  the  life.  You 
realise  instinctively  that  the  solitude  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  poor 
Lucy  Snowe  had  been  experienced  by  Charlotte  herself.  You  know 
it  before  the  authors  admission.  '*  The  solitude  and  stillness  of  the 
long  dormitory  .  .  .  the  ghastly  white  beds  •  .  .  the  coming 
night  clouds,  trailing  low  like  banners  drooping  .  .  .  the  old 
solemn  church,  its  pervading  gloom  not  gilded  but  purpled  by  light 
shed  through  stained  glass."  These  Charlotte  Bront6  saw  in  her 
lonely  holidays,  as  did  Lucy  Snowe.  So,  rigid  Protestant  as  she  was, 
she  knelt  and  made  her  confession  to  a  Boman  Catholic  priest, 
having  still  in  her  heart  an  insular  contempt  for  foreigners,  and  no 
sympathy  for  any  creed  save  her  own«  "  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  care 
what  I  did  provided  it  was  not  absolutely  wrong,  and  that  it  served 
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to  vary  my  life  and  yield  a  moment's  interest,''  she  writes  to  her 
sister.  As  pitilessly  as  Madame  Beck  watched  her  papils  does  onr 
author  dissect  the  lady  for  ns.  The  portrait  is  painted  unrelentingly, 
with  no  softening  of  disagreeable  outline.  Impossible  to  doubt 
that  it  is  genuine.  The  Paul  Emanuel  of  Villette,  the  fiery  little 
spectacled  professor,  is  an  admirably  drawn  character,  quaint, 
original,  inconsistent,  and  delicious.  It  appears  to  be  more  than 
probable  that  his  is  a  picture  painted  from  memory,  with  little 
loving  touches  added  here  and  there,  intensified,  beautified  by  pass- 
ing through  the  medium  of  fancy.  Or  perchance  a  photograph  left 
in  the  magic  developing-room  of  Charlotte  Bront6's  imagination. 
In  Villette  you  have,  of  coarse,  the  man  who  commands.  The  views 
of  Lucy  Snowe  in  this  respect  are  the  views  of  Shirley  Keeldar  when 
she  cried, ''  Did  I  not  say  I  prefer  a  master  ?  &c.  One  whose  appro- 
bation can  reward,  whose  displeasure  punish  me.  A  man  I  shall 
feel  it  impossible  not  to  love  and  very  possible  to  fear."  And  the 
views  of  her  heroines  are  the  views  of  the  author,  who  does  not 
allow  for  the  perfect  love  that  casts  out  fear.  Paul  Emanuel  was 
a  little  despot,  but  we  find  it  easy  to  forgive  him.  We  do  Dot 
feel  that  he  delighted  in  blatant  assertion  of  superiority.  He  laid 
down  the  law,  yes.  But  what  else  could  be  expected  of  a  teacher 
in  a  girls'  school  ?  In  all  his  moods  and  tenses,  and  they  are  legion, 
he  is  lovable.  French  to  the  backbone,  impetuoas,  Ecstatic,  qaarrel- 
Bome,  but  gentle  and  tractable  as  a  child  when  a  friendly  hand 
gra<)ped  his.  Whenever  he  enters  upon  the  scene  we  feel  that  a 
current  of  fresh  wholesome  air  blows  upon  us.  He  wins  our 
affections  more  readily  than  he  did  those  of  Lncy  Snowe,  but  then 
hers  were  already  engaged.  He  is  particularly  welcome  because 
he  briogs  with  him  a  touch  of  humour,  of  which  quality  we  fiod 
but  little  in  Charlotte  BroDt6's  works.  In  that  particular  she  does 
not  clfiim  kinship  with  either  Jane  Austen  or  George  Eliot.  The  plot 
of  Villette,  like  the  plot  of  Jaoie  Eyre,  is  an  interesting  one,  full  of 
incident,  and  holds  the  reader.  In  both  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  melodramatic;  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  blood-curdling 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in  midnight  terrors,  mansions  dark  and  drear,  un- 
earthly shrieks,  phantom  appearances  and  the  rest.  We  have  wind 
and  snow,  thunder  and  lightning  at  each  crisis  of  the  story.  The 
elements  adapt  themselves  effectively  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  are  in  harmony  with  the  emotions  of  the  principal  actor, 
that  ^*  pathetic  fallacy."  It  is,  of  course,  in  a  measure  a  form  of 
delineation,  and  we  forgive  it  readily  enough,  since  it  serves  to  bring 
out  the  poetic  faculty  of  our  writer,  and  assists  her,  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  to  rise  to  high-water  mark.  But  we  know  that 
in  real  life  the  sun  shines  gaily  on  broken  hearts,  the  rain  falls 
persistently  while  we  rejoice,  the  thunder  rolls  and  the  lightning 
flashes  while  a  mother  sings  a  lullaby  to  her  infant. 
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Charlotte  6ront6'a  Io7e  of  natare  was  very  great ;  she  conU  de- 
scribe scenery  with  a  delicacy  of  which  one  would  hardly  have 
believed  her  capable.  She  loved  the  wild  bare  wolds.  Yes — bat 
she  conld  also  paint  tender  things  sach  as  *'  the  little  brown  birds 
which  stirred  occasionally  in  the  hedge,  and  looked  like  single  russet 
leaves  that  had  forgotten  to  drop.*' 

She  could  sing  of  the  hush  as  well  as  of  the  storm,  of  the  flower- 
ing hedgerows,  the  hawthorn  and  the  hazel  bushes,  as  well  as  of  the 
^'  black  and  riven  tree,  the  drifting  clouds,  the  flaming  skies,  the 
blood-red  moon."  It  would  show  a  want  of  discrimination  to  say 
that  the  plot  of  VilletU,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  perfect.  It  has  the 
same  blemishes  as  have  the  plots  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Shirley  Notably 
there  are  too  many  coincidences ;  these  are  of  a  nature  at  variance 
with  the  probabilities,  they  even  jar  with  possibilities.  Tet  the 
most  hardened  novel  reader  finds  his  interest  unflagging  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  This  is  high  praise  for  any  novelist.  Lucy 
Snowe  is  more  reserved  than  Jane  E;re,  and  some  may  feel  more 
at  home  with  her  because  of  that  fact.  Both  girls,  being  convinced 
that  no  man  will  fall  in  love  with  them  on  account  of  their  nnat- 
tractivenees,  determine  at  the  outset  of  their  lives  to  be  self-sufficing. 
Both  girls  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  first  man  they  meet. 
Both  girls  reproach  themselves,  nay,  positively  insult  themselves  for 
doing  so. 

The  strength  of  the  treatment  of  Miss  Bronto's  heroines  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  although  we  do  not  think  they  have  much  right  to 
expect  to  gain  love,  we  fervently  desire  that  they  may.  While  they 
are  holding  back,  looking  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  perpetually 
dwelling  on  their  own  physical  shortcomings  instead  of  accepting 
them,  we  long  to  rush  in  and  cry  out  against  the  futility  of  the 
proceeding. 

**  How,"  we  would  say,  "could  the  hedge-sparrow  chirp  so  cheerily 
if  it  spent  all  its  time  regretting  that  it  was  not  a  bird  of  paradise  as 
to  plumage,  or  a  lark  as  to  song,  or  a  swallow  as  to  flight?" 
While  the  conduct  of  Lucy  Snowe  irritates  us  we  long  to  spnr  her 
on,  to  help  her.  We  are  vexed  as  we  should  be  with  a  friebd  when 
she  misses  her  opportunities,  when  she  is  slow  in  giving  Panl 
Emanuel  the  chain  that  she  has  worked  for  him ;  her  little  gaucheries 
exasperate  us,  we  share  in  her  girlbh  joy  over  a  bunch  of  violets,  or 
a  welcome  letter.  We  want  her  to  be  happy.  This  is  no  mean 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  narrator. 

In  portraying  her  heroines  Charlotte  Bronte  was  doubtless  in  a 
measure  revolting  against  the  novel  of  sentiment  which,  for  a  while, 
had  reigned  supreme.  Herein  there  had  been  found  joung  and 
innocent  girls,  dressed  in  white  muslin  frocks  and  ample  sashes, 
with  hair  in  graceful  ringlets  and  preternaturally  large  e;ee,  cast 
down  so  bashfully  that  they  mnst  have  missed  much  that  was  well 
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worth  seeing.  Agaiast  BimperiDg  smile  and  artificial  artlesanes^ 
Charlotte  Bront6  rebelled.  "  I  will  show  you  a  heroine  as  plain 
and  small  as  myself,  who  shall  be  as  interesting  as  any  of  yours/'' 
she  said  to  her  sisters^  in  this  connection.  And  she  did  it.  She 
showed  that  grace  and  beauty  were  not  everything  ;  that  a  woman's 
heart  beat  just  as  warmly,  nay,  sometimes  more  so,  when  its  owner 
was  devoid  of  personal  attractions,  and  that  she  could,  even  under 
those  conditions,  become  a  force.  She  pitted  intellect,  heart, 
passion  against  '^  silks  and  laces  and  sweet  pretty  faces,"  and  she 
achieved  a  triumph. 

With  child-life  Charlotte  Bront6  had  but  imperfect  sympathy. 
The  contrast  in  this  respect  with  George  Eliot  is  very  great.  W& 
will  not  take  Helen  Boms  as  an  example  of  onconvincingness,  sinc^ 
we  have  the  word  of  the  author  that  she  is  drawn  from  life.  But 
we  maintain  that  the  language  with  which  Charlotte  Bront6  endows 
those  whom  she  treats  as  average  children  (not  abnormal  ones  like 
her  sister)  is  not  the  language  of  childhood,  but  rather  that  of  ago 
and  experience,  and  so  moralisbg  as  to  be  almost  intolerable  even 
when  looked  at  in  that  light. 

Rose  Yorke  is  twelve  years  of  age  when,  in  the  presence  of 
Shirley  Keeldar  (she  needed  an  audience  for  such  an  exhibition),  sh^ 
argues  with  her  mother  on  the  education  question.  It  appears  to  b& 
her  practice  to  hold  forth  in  this  manner  on  or  about  her  birthday. 
She  is  clearly  not  in  favour  of  domestic  occupations  for  talented 
women.     She  pots  it  thus : 

*'  And  if  my  Master  has  given  me  ten  talents,  my  duty  is  to  trade 
with  them,  and  make  them  ten  talents  more.  Not  in  the  dust  of 
household  drawers  shall  the  coin  be  interred.  I  will  tiot  deposit  it 
in  a  broken-spouted  teapot,  and  shut  it  up  in  a  china  closet  among- 
tea-thingp.  I  will  not  commit  it  to  ;our  work-table  to  be  smothered 
in  piles  of  woollen  hose.  I  will  not  prison  it  in  the  linen-press  to 
find  shrouds  among  the  sheets  ;  and  least  of  all  will  I  hide  it  in  a 
tureen  of  cold  potatoes,  to  be  ranged  with  bread,  butter,  pastry,  and 
ham  on  the  shelves  of  the  larder." 

The  mother  not  unnaturally  characterises  this  speech  as  a 
*'  protest  against  all  womanly  and  domestic  employment" 

Further  discussion  of  a  like  nature  ensues,  and  the  little  girl 
concludes  in  this  fashion  : 

*'  I  render  a  reason,  mother  ;  besides,  if  my  cry  is  bold,  it  is  only 
heard  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  About  each  birthday  the  spirit 
moves  me  to  deliver  one  oracle  respecting  my  one  instruction  and 
management.  I  utter  it  and  leave  it ;  it  is  for  ;ou,  mother,  to  listen 
or  not."  This  is  one  example  of  Charlotte  Bront6*s  treatment  of 
child-life  ;  many  others  might  be  given.  Her  failure  in  this  respect 
is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  ungraciously  laboured.  She  did 
not  understand  children,  you  have  only  to  read  her  letters  to  see 
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this ;  her  heart  did  not  go  oat  to  them,  captaring  theirs.    She  epeaks 
of  a  child  as  of  some  strange  animal  to  be  tamed ;  of  yoang  ladies 
in  a  pension  she  affirms  that  their  principles  are  rotten  to  the  core. 
She  is  *'  not  accastomed  to  find  in  women  or  girls  any  power  of  self- 
control   or   self-denial."     All   this   is    too    hard    and    sweeping. 
Generalisations  are  dangerous,  generalisations  as  to  the  virtues  or 
vices  of  the  sexes  are  surely   most  dangerous  of  all ;   they  lead 
almost  inevitably   into  pettiness.       Nor   is  the   spirit  of   analysis 
fevonrable  to  friendship.     Charlotte  Bront6  used  it  less  with  regard 
to   her  male  acquaintances.     There  is  a  marked  difference  in  her 
treatment  of  them  in  her  books ;  she  seems  to  have  loved  them, 
faults  and  all — the  only  possible  way  of  loving  thoroughly.     Charlotte 
Bront6  and  Jane  Eyre,  Lucy  Suowe  and  Cdroline   Helstone  were 
43I0W  to   make  friends  ;  they  were  handicapped  by  mauvaise  hante. 
They  dwelt  on  their  plainness  or  their  insignificance  with  a  morbid 
persistence,  and  treated  them  as  though  they  concerned  others  as 
chey  did  themselves.      Utterly  free  from   vanity  as  was   Charlotte 
Bront6  she  also  was  painfully  self-conscious.     She  was  perpetually 
asking  the  question,  '*  Do  they  like  me?"  when  confronted  by  fresh 
acquaintances,  or  asserting  that  she  was  sure  that  they  did  not. 
Added  to  this  she  was  intensely  shy.     Her  youth  had  been  spent  in 
isolation ;  there  was  no  mother  to  tell  the  three  girls  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  sometimes  to  desert  the  heather-scented  moors,  and 
aeek  the  long  village  street.     There  was  none  with  whom  Charlotte 
could  take  sweet  counsel  in  her  choice  of  a  career.     In  those  days 
teaching  was  the  approved  occupation  for  ladies  in  reduced  circum- 
stances.    So,  with  iron  will,  the  girl  tried  to  make  herself  a  teacher. 
For  this,  as  she  acknowledged,  she  had  no  '^  natural  knack."     We 
are  very  sorry  for  the  governess,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  very 
fiorry  for  the  pupils.     *'  More  riotous,  perverse,  unmanageable  cubs 
never  grew,"  she  says  of  certain  of  them  ;  others  are  characterised 
contemptuously  as  *'  an  unruly,  violent  family  of  modern  children." 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  a  proud,  sensitive  nature  like  our 
author's  could  not  endure  the  position  of  a  nursery  governess.     A 
mind  addicted  to  introspection  was  thrown   back  yet  more  upon 
itself.     A  George  Eliot  takes  life  in  the  philosophic  spirit,  and  asks 
hercelf  what  it  means  to  the  human  race.     This  question  Charlotte 
Bront6  reduced  to   something  more  concrete:    ^What   does  life 
mean  to  the  individual  ? "  or,  and  this  with  a  passionate  outcry, 
**  What  does  life  mean  to  me  ?    Me,  with  my  tumultuous  heart,  with 
my  strong  passions,  with  my  longing  for  joy  and  my  Keltic  sadness ; 
with    my    devotion  to  duty    and   strange    unrest;    me,  with  my 
yearning  for  love  and  moments  of  tenderness."     This  query  is  at  the 
back  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette  ;  it  throbs  through  every  page. 

There  are  fewer  crudities  and  extravagances  in  Villette  than  in 
Jane  Eyre^  but  it  is  less  spontaneous  and  compelling.     Not  that 
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Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  it  a  moment  sooner  than  she  felt  disposed  ; 
until  the  spirit  moved  her  she  remained  silent.  Her  best  or  none  at 
all,  that  was  her  motto.  Shirley^  which  came  between  Jant  Eyre 
and  VUldte,  was  published  two  years  after  the  first  of  these  novels. 
It  opens  strikingly,  and  in  the  first  part  we  have  oar  Charlotte  at 
her  best.  Bat  this  high  level  is  not  sastained  thronghout.  There 
is  a  lack  of  unity  about  Shirley^  but  it  is  delightfully  breezy,  and  at 
times  wonderfully  brilliant.  The  heroine  is  not  Charlotte  Bronte 
this  time,  but  the  sister  just  laid  to  rest — ^the  wayward,  talented 
Emily,  softened  and  idealised,  seen  through  loving  eyes.  That 
Charlotte  Bront6  should  have  written  such  a  book  when  grief  lay  so 
heavily  on  her  is  a  thing  to  be  marvelled  at.  It  rouses  oor  admi- 
ration and  respect.  A  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  dying  by  inches,  but 
smiling  and  joking  and  heartening  others  all  the  time,  was  not  braver 
than  this  little  woman.  And  these  two,  who  stir  our  sympathies  and 
fire  us  with  enthusiasm,  are,  after  all,  no  more  heroic  than  many  a 
poor,  humble,  buttonhole  maker,  only  the  light  falls  upon  their 
figures  and  lends  to  them  a  picturesque  beauty.  They  stand  in  the 
open,  the  others  are  hidden  in  some  obscure  tenement.  But  when 
pessimists  talk  of  the  depravity  of  mankind  we  think  of  them 
tenderly,  and  the  goodness  rather  than  the  badness  of  our  fellow 
creatures  forces  itself  upon  us.  It  was  through  Shirley  that  the 
identity  of  our  author  was  discovered,  for  although  she  declared  that 
her  characters  were  not  intended  as  literal  portraits,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently true  to  the  model  to  be  swiftly  detected.  A  shrewd  man 
who  had  once  resided  in  the  little  Yorkshire  village  recognised  pecu- 
liarities of  dialect,  and  wrote  to  the  papers.  In  less  than  no  time 
the  mystery  was  a  mystery  no  longer.  And  the  world  that  had 
wondered  so  much  before,  wondered  still  more.  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells 
us  that  the  three  curates  delineated  in  this  book  were  *'  so  obtuse 
in  perception  that  after  the  first  burst  of  anger  at  having  their  ways 
and  habits  chronicled  was  over,  they  rather  enjoyed  the  joke  of 
calling  each  other  by  the  names  she  (the  author)  had  given  them.'^ 
Considering  how  they  figure,  how  ruthlessly  they  are  dissected,  how 
persistently  they  are  ridiculed,  we  find  this  rather  hard  to  credit. 
The  book  is  remarkable  for  having  two  heroines  and  two  heroes. 
The  former  are  treated  more  gently  than  are  Jane  Eyre  or  Lucy 
Snowe.  In  painting  her  beloved  sisters  Charlotte  Bronte  used  softer 
colours  than  in  painting  herself,  for  she  loved  them  more  dearly  than 
she  did  herself,  and  could  not  think  or  speak  of  them  without 
reverence.  They  are  both  attractive,  each  in  a  difierent  fashion. 
Shirley  has  a  gaiety,  a  jow  dc  vivre  about  her  denied  to  any  other 
feminine  character  in  Miss  Bronte's  works.  She  is  as  frank  as  the 
others  are  reserved,  she  is  coquettish,  fascinating,  free  from  self- 
consciousness.  She  is  also  spirited,  till — till  the  usual  thing  happens 
and  she  finds  her  *'  master."     He  has  been  her  tutor,  he  evidently 
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ineans  to  be  her  tutor  on  to  the  bitter  end.  When  he  is  once  more 
thrown  into  contact  with  her  as  the  spoilt,  flattered  heiress,  he 
makes  her  read  French  with  him.  While  thus  engsged  ''  her  sweep- 
ing curls "  droop  '^  so  low  as  to  hide  the  page  from  him."  He  is 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and,  being  mortU,  one  might  suppose 
that  his  caressing  hand  would  remove  them ;  but  he  merely  orders 
her  to  put  back  her  hair,  without  so  much  as  a  *'  please  "  to  soften 
the  command.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  hark  back  to 
the  time  when  he  ordered  her  to  learn  Bossuet  s  Cheval  DompU  as  a 
punishment  task,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  make  her 
repeat  it  once  more.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  insolence  of 
Charlotte  Bront6's  ideal  man.  But  it  irritates  us  that  she  should 
take  ^^  the  word  up  from  his  lips "  ;  we  had  nursed  the  idea  that 
Shirley  Eeeldar  had  an  identity,  that  she  would  not  be  as  ready  to 
surrender  as  the  others  were.  Louis  Moore  compares  Shirley  to  a 
leopardess,  and  rejoices  that  "  wild  or  subdued  "  she  is  his.  "  I  am 
glad  I  know  my  keeper,"  she  rejoins — ''  only  his  voice  will  I  follow ; 
only  his  hand  shall  manage  me ;  only  at  his  feet  will  I  repoae."  We 
give  her  up  after  this. 

Louis  Moore  has  a  brother  who  is  not  a  teacher  by  profession, 
but  takes  up  the  work  as  an  amateur,  and  trains  the  mind  of  the 
rector's  niece.  He  is  a  manly  fellow,  able  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  rioters  who  attack  his  mill.  Caroline  Helstone  worships  him, 
laying  a  docile,  childlike  affection  on  the  sacrificial  altar.  Without 
attempting  the  hopeless  task  of  levelling  up  or  levelling  down  the 
sexes,  we  venture  to  object  to  the  setting  of  either  on  a  pedestal, 
from  which  it  will  come  down  with  a  run  sooner  or  later. 

Although  we  are  told  that  ''  more  time,  thought  and  anxiety  was 
spent  on  Shirley  than  on  Jane  Ekjrel*  we  are  not  surprised  that  it 
was  less  popular.  In  Jane  Eyre  Charlotte  Bronte's  genius  is  at  its 
freest.  It  riots  unbridled.  The  book  is  poured  out  in  fiery  sentences. 
We  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  it  was  written  in  three  weeks,  its 
creator  hardly  stopping  to  eat  or  sleep.  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
a  fine  enthusiasm.  But  the  reader  who  appreciates  Charlotte 
Bronte  8  exquisite  word-pictures  will  turn  over  and  over  again  to  the 
pages  of  Shirley  and  find  fresh  delight  each  time.  They  are  intro- 
duced without  strain  or  effort.  He  will  come  with  delight  ^*  on  the 
deep  valley  robed  in  May  raiment ;  on  varied  meads,  some  pearled 
with  daisies  and  some  golden  with  king  cups."  He  will  be 
allowed  to  peep  into  ^'  untrodden  glades,  carpeted  with  strange 
mosses,  some  yellow  as  if  gilded,  some  a  sober  grey,  some  gem- 
green." 

The  glory  of  storm  and  sunshine  will  be  his,  the  wonder  of 
clondland,  th^  '^  pearly  paleness "  of  moonlight,  the  freshness  of 
wild  flowers  spangling  the  grass,  the  freedom  of  the  moors,  the 
sweet  sequestered  beauty  of  the  valley.     It  is  a  little. difficult  to 
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realise  that  the  hand  that  painted  all  these  so  daintily,  painted  the 
ruthless  portraits  of  the  three  cnrates  of  immortal  memory,  who  are 
held  up  for  our  contempt  and  derision.  Oar  snspicion  that  the 
artist  was  embittered  by  personal  animus  is  rendered  a  certainty 
when  we  read  her  remark.  •*  The  very  curates,  poor  fellows,  show 
no  resentment,"  says  she  ;  '^  each  characteristically  finds  solace  for 
his  own  mind  in  crowing  over  his  brethren/'  Here  we  have 
acrimony. 

That  Charlotte  Bront6's  first  novel,  The  Professor,  was  refused  by 
six  publishers  is  known  to  all.  It  however  paved  the  way  with 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  for  Jane  Eyre.  Some  of  the  materials 
of  The  Professoi'  were  used  in  Villette,  and  between  the  two  books 
there  is  much  similarity,  bat  not  enough  to  make  the  readiog  of 
the  less  known  work  superfiaous.  The  heroine  is  in  many  ways 
attractive,  the  hero  not  quite  so  masterfal  as  Rochester  or  Rivers, 
but  quite  masterful  enoagb.  He  is  a  tutor,  but  in  spite  of  his 
learning  when  he  proposes  to  Frances  he  has  no  more  idea  how  to 
do  the  thing  than  Miss  Bront6's  other  heroes. 

^'Will  my  pupil  consent  to  pass  her  life  with  me?  Speak 
English  now,  Frances,"  he  begins. 

She  replies  with  meek  assurances  of  her  firm  conviction  of  his 
superiority.  "Master,  I  consent  to  pass  my  life  with  you,"  she 
cries. 

He  has  gained  a  treasure  of  which  he  is  quite  unworthy.  What 
has  he  to  say  in  this  thrilling  moment,  which  would  turn  the  most 
halting  of  speech  into  a  Demosthenes  ? 

'*  Very  well,  Frances."  That  is  all — positively  all,  save  that  he 
explains  in  a  curiously  inopportune  manner  that  it  is  not  his  ^'  way 
to  overpower  with  amorous  epithets,  any  more  than  to  worry  with 
selfishly  importunate  caresses,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  all  so  chilly  that 
one  positively  shivers.  There  are,  however,  some  sigus  of  grace  in 
Crimsworth.  He  yields  to  Frances  when  she  wishes  to  share  his 
work  with  him,  though  he  would,  to  quote  himself,  take  pleasure  '*  in 
becoming  the  Providence  of  what  he  loves — feeding  and  clothing  it 
as  God  does  the  lilies  of  the  field." 

The  Professor  deserves  more  praise  than  it  has  generally  received. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  verve  about  it,  and  the  story  gains  by 
being  briefer  than  Villette.  The  latter  work  being  limited  to  so 
small  an  area  brings  some  tedium  to  the  reader.  He  wearies  of  so 
much  school  life.  The  love  story  of  Lucy  Snowe  holds  him,  but  he 
could  dispense  with  some  of  the  details  of  schoolgirls  refractory  or 
docile.  In  The  Professor  these  are  less  obtrusive,  and  an  advantage 
is  gained. 

To  our  author's  treatment  of  love  Harriet  Martinean  took 
exception,  maintaining  that  it  played  too  prominent  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  heroines.     ^'All  the   female   characters   in  all  their 
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thoughts  and  lives  are  fall  of  one  thing — love,"  she  aflSrmc.  This, 
to  begin  with,  is  hardly  a  correct  statement.  It  is  trae  as  regards  Lucy 
Snowe  and  Jane  Eyre  certainly.  Bat  herein  there  lies  no  grievance. 
The  author  is  showing  us  two  women  (or  to  be  more  accurate  one 
woman  under  differeot  names),  intense  and  passionate  in  tempera- 
ment, and  she  makes  them  think,  speak,  and  act  as  such  women 
would.  She  is  perfectly  in  her  rights.  She  paiots  from  a  living 
model,  and  is  true  to  it.  But  Shirley  Eeeldar  and  Frances,  the 
lace-mender,  though  they  love  well,  have  other  interests  in  their 
lives.  The  one  is  a  Lady  Bountifuli  the  other  animated  by  a  thirst 
for  knowledge.  Miss  Martineau's  accusation  therefore  breaks 
down.  But  if  it  did  not  we  question  whether  there  would  be  much 
to  complain  of.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  best  lives  lived 
here  below  are  saturated  with  love,  that  it  is  the  most  dynamic  of 
forces,  that  it  is  the  very  keystone  of  life.  Nor  is  love,  such  as 
Jane  Eyre's,  love  that  makes  a  woman  willing  to  many  a  blind 
cripple,  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  mere  passion.  It  is  enduring, 
ennobling,  soul-saving. 

When  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  look  askance  at  what  appears 
to  us  a  too  vivid  outward  demonstration,  we  merely  emphasise  our 
private  views  of  good  and  bad  taste.  We  consider  it  bad  form  to 
wear  our  heart  on  our  sleeve.  Granted,  but  we  must  wear  it 
somewhere.  And  although  it  may  be  well  and  decorously  hidden, 
in  that  heart  dwells  love,  which  is  the  greatest  factor  in  life.  And 
when  Charlotte  Bront6  spells  it  with  a  capital  L,  writ  exceeding 
large,  depend  on  it  she  is  right. 

It  came  to  her  at  last,  dear  soul ;  it  had  been  waiting  for  her  for 
many  a  year.  At  thirty-eight  years  of  age  she  stretched  ont  her 
hands,  those  *'  little,  trembling  hands,"  of  which  Thackeray  spoke 
so  tenderly,  and  hugged  it  to  her  bosom. 

For  her  as  for  others, 

*'  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of 
sight." 

But  while  love,  the  bud,  was  ripening  into  the  fairest  of 
blossoms,  Death  entered  the  enchanted  garden. 

"  Oh ! "  cried  the  little  woman,  faintly,  looking  up  at  her  husband 
with  dim  eyes,  ^'  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I  ?  He  will  not 
separate  ns ;  we  have  been  so  happy." 

These  were  the  last  words  she  uttered.  They  silence  gossiping 
tongues,  they  are  convincing.  For  Charlotte  Bront6  oould  not  tell 
a  lie.  "  A  great  and  holy  reverence  of  right  and  tmth  seemed  to 
be  with  her  always."  This  was  the  impression  produced  on 
Thackeray  by  her  work  and  herself. 
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''As  one  thinks  of  that  life  so  noble,  so  lonely  [says  this  king  of 
writers],  of  that  passion  for  truth — of  those  nights  and  nights  of  eager 
study,  swarming  fancies,  invention,  depression,  elation,  prayer;  as  one 
reads  the  necessarily  incomplete,  though  most  touching  and  admirable 
history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in  this  one  little  frame — of  this  one 
amongst  the  myriads  of  souls  that  have  lived  and  died  in  this  great  earth 
—this  gi*eat  earth  ?  this  little  speck  in  the  universe  of  God — with  what 
wonder  do  we  think  of  to-day,  with  what  awe  await  to-morrow,  when  that 
which  is  now  so  darkly  seen  shall  be  clear ! " 

L.  E.  TiDDEMAN. 
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Advocates  of  edacation  are  sometimes  prone  to  evolve  syatems 
which  may  be  perfectly  suitable  to  the  healthy  and  well-developed 
child,  bat  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  too  numeroaa  scholars 
who  begin  life  heavily  handicapped  either  from  a  mental  or  physical 
point  of  view.  Many  investigations  have  been  carried  oat  in  recent 
years  with  regard  to  the  health  and  capacity  of  school-children,  and 
many  authorities  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  methods  of  tuition  may 
be  of  less  importance  than  the  fitness  of  the  children  themselves. 
An  interesting  contribation  to  our  knowledge  of  this  sabject  has 
reccently  appeared,  in  which  the  aathors,  Dr.  B.  B.  Carter  and  Dr. 
A.  H.  Cheatle,^  discuss  the  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  which  are, 
unfortunately,  but  too  prevalent  in  cbildhood.  It  will  surprise  many 
who  have  not  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject  to  learn  that 
out  of  more  than  eight  thousand  London  children  whose  eyesight  was 
tested  only  30  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  normal  vision  in  both 
eyes.  The  misery  which  may  be  sufiered  by  children  owing  to 
defective  eyesight  or  hearing  is  in  itself  sofficiently  serious ;  but 
when  we  also  consider  the  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation 
in  after  life  by  the  aggravation  of  these  defects  through  neglect  in 
their  earlier  stages,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  question  is  one  of 
great  and  urgent  importance.  The  authors  of  the  work  before  us 
take  a  broad  and  patriotic  view  of  the  case,  and  most  of  us  will  agree 
with  them  that  the  eyesight  and  hearing  of  all  children  should  be 
tested  when  they  enter  school.  Without  doing  this  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  tell  whether  a  child  can  profit  by  the  ordinary  routine 
of  instruction  or  whether  the  tasks  given  to  it  may  not  be  quite 
beyond  its  power  to  perform.  Dr.  Carter  s  chapter  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  vision  is  a  very  instructive  one,  and  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
how  we  see  even  to  those  who  may  be  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  or  education  of  children. 

*  Sight  and  Hearing  in  Childhood.     By  Dr.  K.  B.  Carter  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Cheatle. 
London  :  the  Scientific  Press.  Ltd. 
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Though  we  are  very  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Schiller  in  his 
philosophical  attitude,  we  do  not  approve  of  his  giving  the  title 
Humanwm}  to  his  philosophical  Essays.  In  proposing  to  '^  convert 
to  philosophical  terminology  a  word  which  has  long  been  famed  in 
history  and' literature,"  he  is  appropriating  that  to  which  he  has  no 
right.  ''  Humanism  "  belongs  to  history  and  literature,  and  Mr. 
Schiller  is  justified  in  applying  what  is  understood  by  it  to  philo- 
sophy, that  is  to  say,  in  endeavouring  to  make  philosophy  more 
humane  or  humanistic,  he  should  have  described  it  in  some  such 
fashion,  and  have  left  the  substantive  to  its  rightful  owners.  Every 
student  of  modem  philosophy  who  does  not  pursue  the  study  as  a 
mere  professor,  must  often  have  been  wearied  by  the  barrenness  and 
emptiness  of  it  all.  The  pure  thought  and  abstract  notions  with 
which  it  professes  to  deal,  being  unknown  to  human  nature,  cannot 
succeed  in  permanently  interesting  human  beings,  whose  knowledge 
must  ultimately  rest  upon  experience.  Mr.  Schiller  recognises  this, 
and  starts  with  the  assumption  that  human  experience  is  the  clue 
to  the  world  of  human  experience,  '*  content  to  take  man  on  his 
own  merits,  just  as  he  is  to  start  with,  without  insisting  that  he  must 
first  be  disembowelled  of  his  interests,  and  have  his  individuality 
evaporated  and  translated  into  technical  jargon,  before  he  can  be 
deemed  deserving  of  scientific  notice."  '^  Jargon  "  and  "  barbarism" 
are  harsh  words  to  employ  to  the  style  in  which  philosophical  works 
are  mostly  written,  ''  though  it  no  longer  reaches  the  colossal  heights 
of  Kant  and  Hegel " — but  we  shall  certainly  not  have  any  cause  to 
complain  if  Humanism  can  restore  the  lucid  writing  of  the  old 
English  style,  and  ^*  make  Philosophy  once  more  a  subject  gentlemen 
can  read  with  pleasure."  We  wish  Mr.  Schiller  every  success  in 
his  enterprise,  it  will  make  the  reviewer's  life  a  happier  one.  Mr. 
Schiller  is  a  pioneer,  in  so  far  as  Professor  James,  to  whom  he 
makes  due  acknowledgments,  has  not  already  broken  up  the  ground, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  allowance  if  he  is  not  altogether 
thorough,  but  much  is  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  courage 
and  eloquence.  Mr.  Schiller  boldly  traverses  accepted  theories  in 
such  articles  as,  '^  The  ethical  basis  of  Metaphysics "  and  ''  Dar- 
winism and  Design."  An  article  on  ''Ethics  and  immortality"  is 
distinctly  impressive,  but  ''  the  scientific  investigation  of  a  future 
life  "  does  not  persuade  us  that  positive  research  in  that  direction  is 
likely  to  meet  with  success.  The  Metaphysical  chapters  are  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  acutely  critical,  but  we  think  Mr.  Schiller  most 
successful  when  he  confines  himself  to  psychology,  in  which  he  is 

^  Eunanim,  PhUoaophieal  Eaaya,    67  F,  C.  8.  Sohlller,  H.A.    London  and  New 
York :  Maomillan.    1908. 
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evidently  most  at  home;  the  deeoription  of  Mephistopheles  as  a 

cheerfai  pessimist  is  entertaining. 

The  author  of  GoA  and  the  Agnostics^  who  conceals  Lis  identity 

nnder  the  vague  term    *'  An  Englishman/'  also  boldly   announces 

himself  as  a  Humanist    in  addition  to  being  a   Christian  and  a 

Eationalist,  and  describes  his  book  as  a  critique  of  the  Practical 

Eeason  and  a  Contribution  to  Personal  Idealism.     We  naturally 

expected  to  find  him  a  disciple  or  at  least  a  fellow-worker  of  Mr. 

Sdiiiier's,  but  upon  a  perusal  of  his  startling  volume  we  came  across 

passages  in  which  he  holds  up  Mr.  Schiller  to  derision,  if  the  term 

is  not  too  strong,  though  occasionally  he  agrees  with  him ;  so  that 

Humauism  in  philosophy  after  all  appears  to  be  an  uncertain  guide. 

We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  neither  Mr.  SchiUer  nor  "  An 

Englishman"  show   much   trace   of  ^' Humanism," as  the  word  is 

usually  understood.     We  should  also  say  that  '*  An  Englishman," 

who  tells  us  that  he  has  lived  many  years  in  Australia,  does  not 

exclude  practical  politics  from  his  work,  though  they  appear  to  have 

little  to  do  with  the  subject  announced  on  the  title-page.     Indeed, 

he  tells  us  that  he  intended  to  devote  a  number  of   chapters  to 

practical  problems  of  economics  and  politics,  but  has  postponed  the 

publication  of  that  half  of  his  work ;  that  he  could  deal  with  these 

subjects  effectively  he  gives  evidence  in  the  present  volume,  in  such 

references  as  he  makes  to  passing  questions  and  living  statesmen. 

Some  of  the  passages  we  should  like  to  quote^  but  they  would  be 

out  of  place  here ;  one  sentence  must  suffice.     ''  There  is  nothing," 

says  our  author,  ''  so  dangerous  as  energy  in  a  statesman  when  that 

energy  is  not  guided  by  reason."     The  particular  statesmen  he  haa 

in  mind  is  displaying  a  great  deal  of  unreasoning  and  dangerous 

energy  at  the  present  time.     With  regard  to  ''  An  Englishman's  " 

philosophy,  aa  his  Tiom  de  plume  would  lead    us  to  expect,  it  is 

independent  and  original.     He  regrets  the  common  postulates  of 

the  uniformity  of  nature ;    of  the  universality  of  the  validity  of 

causality,  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 

energy,  and  the  formula  *'  A  is  A  for  evermore."     He  prefers  to 

believe  in  what  is  called  chance,  the  advent  of  the  unexpected  and 

the   unaccountable.     "We  cannot,"    he  says,  ''banish  spontaniety 

from  the  cosmos  altogether.     If  evolution  is  the  history  of  the  steps 

of  becoming,  there  must  be  some  power  at  work  which  absolutely 

originates  all  becoming,  which  makes  the  steps,  and  makes  them  the 

basis  of  a  higher  ascent.     No  matter  how  perfect  any  finite  result 

is,  there  must  always  be  a  surplus  energy  of  some  sort  which  is  not, 

and  cannot  be  exhausted ;  which  for  ever  operates,  unspent."     And 

it  is  here  that  he  finds  his  grounds  for  denying  that  "  A  is  A  for 

evermore,"  and  his  postulate  of  God.     *'  We  cannot  assume  the 

constancy,  continuity,  or  sameness  of  any  individual  fact,  or  group 

1  Ocd  and  the  Agnottie$;  or.  The  End  of  the  Age  of  Fmith,    Bj  An  Bnglishman. 
London  :  Swan  SoDnenschein  Jb  Co.    1903. 
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of  facts,  even  if  that  groap  be  the  whole  nniFerse  of  things  ;  bat  wt» 
can  assame  the  conBtancy  of  volition  or  purpose  in  a  general,  qoite 
undefined  way,  and  say  that  all  things  change  absolutely  in  the 
direction  of  higher,  fuller,  completer  being.  This  is  the  '  infinite 
thought '  which  we  express  by  the  word  ^  God ' !  It  is  not  only 
the  '  will  to  live,'  but  the  will  to  live  better.  Our  author's  postulate 
is  developed  in  two  chapters  on  '  the  pernicious  illusion  of  a  fixed 
moral  order '  and  '  the  pernicious  illusion  of  a  fixed  natural  order/ 
which  show  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  half  measures.  His  reading 
is  evidently  large,  though  confined  principally  to  evolutionary  philo- 
sophers and  theologians ;  but  his  book  exhibits  the  working  of  a 
vigorous  and  independent  mind.  It  is  a  sign  that  in  philosophy  as 
well  as  in  theology  old  things  are  passing  away." 

Tht  Heart  of  a  Heretic^^  is  a  book  that  at  once  disarms  criticism 
by  exciting  sympathy.  The  nameless  author  has  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  suffering,  and  has  there  learned  that  the  highest  truth  is 
love.  His  heresy  is  not  of  a  virulent  kind,  and  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  title  he  has  given  to  his  book  we  should  not  have  sus- 
pected him  of  any,  we  should  have  classed  him  as  liberal  orthodox. 
But  heresy  is  a  relative  term,  and  perhaps  in  comparison  with 
opinions  he  once  held  his  present  ones  may  appear  to  him  to  be  here- 
tical. The  author  describes  the  book  as  a  human  document,  it  par- 
takes largely  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  confession,  and  is  at  once 
pathetic  and  picturesque ;  the  author  draws  upon  his  experience  not 
only  for  his  religious  views,  but  for  the  scenery  amidst  which  they 
were  evolved.  Beligiously  disposed  people  will  find  this  book  a  suit- 
able companion  for  a  quiet  hour.  We  must  express  our  regret  that 
the  author  has  disfigured  his  pleasant  pages  by  quoting  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Tebb  that  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in  the  Sandwich 
Island  has  been  responsible  for  the  spread  of  leprosy  among  the 
Kanakas. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  a  period  in  English  history  the  interest 
in  which  not  only  survives  but  is  increasing,  this  is  in  part  due  to 
the  wealth  of  information  which  is  continually  being  brought  to 
light,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  questions  which 
affect  the  Church  and  other  religious  bodies  in  England  to-day  had 
their  rise  in  that  epoch.  Mr.  Hutton,  therefore,  had  an  important 
task  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  sixth  volume  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Church  edited  by  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester  and  the 
Rev.  William  Hunt.  Tlie  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Accession 
of  Charles  L  to  the  Death  of  Anne^  is  one  of  surpassing  interest, 
but  presents  itself  very  differently  to  different  minds.  The  Non- 
conformist view,  as  it  has  so  often  been  presented,  is  probably  the 

^  Tht  Heart  of  a  Heretic.  Being  a  Hamao  Document  on  the  Search  for  Spiritual 
Truth.     London  :  li.  Brimlej  Johnson.    1903. 

-  The  English  Church  from  the  Acceuion  of  CharUi  I.  to  the  Death  of  Anne  (1625- 
1714).  By  the  Rer.  WillUm  Holden  Hutton,  B.D.  (A  History  of  the  English  Church, 
Yol.  vi.)    London  and  New  York  :  Maomillan.    1908. 
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best  known,  it  is  therefore  valuable  to  have  a  presentation  of  it  from 
the  Church  point  of  view.  It  is  difficult  on  either  side  to  write 
without  prejudice,  but  we  think  no  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Hutton  of 
intentional  unfairness  ;  if  he  presents  the  brightest  possible  picture 
of  the  clergy  it  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  and  if  he  over- 
looks some  of  the  virtues  of  the  Nonconformists  he  may  be  excused. 
Among  the  Episcopalians  there  were  undeniably  great  and  brilliant 
men,  whom  the  Nonconformists  in  their  hatred  of  Laud  often 
forget,  bat  the  persecuting  laws  which  were  enacted  after  the  Res- 
toration have  unavoidably  blotted  out  the  memory  of  better  things. 
Mr.  Hutton  ably  distinguishes  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents of  the  Commonwealth,  and  does  the  latter  justice,  while 
maintaining  rightly  enough  that  Presbyterianism  was  foreign  to  the 
instincts  of  English  people.  But  a  church  which  can  boast  of  such 
men  as  Chillingworth,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Tillotson,  Hales,  and  the 
Herberts,  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  sons,  and  but  for  its 
fatal  alliance  with  the  State  might  have  become  the  Church  of  the 
people  in  reality.  Mr.  Hutton's  history  is  accurate  and  well 
informed,  and  written  in  a  spirit  which  on  the  whole  does  him 
credit. 

We  do  not  wish  to  accuse  Mr.  Graufnrd  of  making  capital  out  of 
his  brief  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Martinean  in  his  Etcollec" 
tions,^  but  the  frequent  reference  to  his  own  books  and  the  coubtant 
obtrusion  of  his  own  opinions,  not  always  very  accurate  or  interest- 
ing, gives  us  that  impression.  Mr.  Crauf  urd  first  met  Dr.  Martineau 
in  1892,  when  his  "  revered  friend"  was  verging  on  ninety  years  of 
age,  and  this  somewhat  belated  acquaintance  scarcely  seems  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  close  intimacy  which  Mr.  Crauf  urd  claims.  The 
Becdlections  contain  nothing  of  any  personal  interest,  but  they  do 
contain  some  criticisms  of  Dr.  Martineau's  religion,  which  no  one 
capable  of  understanding  him  would  have  ventured  to  make.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Craufurd  mixes  up  eighteenth -century  Deism  and 
Unitarianism  inclines  us  to  think  he  has  but  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  them,  nor  does  he  seem  capable  of  understanding 
the  importance  which  Unitarians  like  Dr.  Martbeau  attach  to  abso- 
lute veracity  in  religions  matters.  Mr.  Craufurd  seems  to  think  that 
the  clergy  are  justified  in  professing  creeds  in  which  they  no  longer 
believe ;  whatever  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  practice,  we 
still  think  it  is  an  offence  against  morality,  and  we  do  not  see,  there- 
fore, how  it  can  tend  to  edification.  A  few  short  letters  from  Dr. 
Martineau  to  the  author  are  included  in  the  volume,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  profited  by  them  to  the  extent  he  might  have 
done. 

The  Rationalist  Press  Association  has  produced  nothing  bettf-r  in 

*  JlrrofJectiom  of  Jamea  Martineau,  With  some  Letters  from  him  and  an  E^say  on 
his  religion.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crauford,  M.A.  Sdinbargh :  George  A.  Morton, 
liondon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Co. 
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its  series  of  cheap  reprints  than  a  selection  of  Addresses  and  Essays} 
by  Emerson,  edited  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit.  The  essays  are  selected 
from  various  volnmee,  and  this  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
them.  We  prefer  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  originally 
appeared.  But  a  generation  that  knows  not  Emerson  should  be 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of 
his  most  characteristic  utterances. 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society?  represents  Professor 
Ely's  more  recent  contributions  upon  social  and  economic  questions, 
which  have  appeared  in  various  magazines  and  published  addresses. 
The  book,  however,  is  not  a  mere  reprint.  The  matter  rather  than 
the  form,  together  with  much  that  is  new,  is  here  reproduced  and 
collected  in  a  connected  form,  the  key-note  giving  unity  to  the  book 
being  industrial  evolution.  Since  his  work  on  scientific  Socialism, 
Professor  Ely  has  developed  his  theories  upon  the  collective  control 
of  public  utilities.  Professor  Ely  deals  first  with  the  history  of 
industrial  evolution.  Referring  to  the  increasing  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  the  United  States,  he  attempts  no  solution  to  the  mystery 
beyond  admitting  that  to  some  extent  the  States  are  becoming  a 
creditor  nation  and  ceasing  to  be  a  debtor  nation.  This  appears  to 
us  to  lack  proof.  On  the  contrary,  the  mystery  has  been  recently 
solved,  partially,  at  any  rate,  by  Professor  Webster.  According  to 
this  economist  the  balance  represents,  first  the  difierence  between 
the  under-value  of  imports  and  their  true  value,  secondly  the  not 
inconsiderable  sum  spent  by  tourists  in  Europe ;  thirdly,  a  certain 
amount  for  services  rendered  and  lastly  a  large  amount  for  interest 
on  loans.  The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
consideration  of  some  special  problems  of  industrial  evolution,  such 
as  monopolies  and  trusts,  concentration  and  diffusion  of  wealth, 
taxation,  industrial  liberty,  and  the  possibilities  of  social  reform. 
Professor  Ely  retains  his  old  distinction  between  scientific  socialism 
and  socialism  as  it  is  usually  understood.  The  latter  means  a  funda- 
mental change  in  our  institutions — institutions  which  have  been  the 
growth  of  centuries  The  alternative  to  such  a  change  is  social 
reform  upon  existing  lines.  Professor  Ely  institutes  a  very  valuable 
comparison  of  the  forces  operating  in  the  direction  of  the  concentra- 

^  Addreises  and  Etsayt,    By  Ralph  Waldo  Emersoii.     London  :  Watts  ft  Co. 

'-'  Studiet  in  the  Evolution  of  Indutirial  Society.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  New  York :  the  Macmillan  Company. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.    1903. 
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tioQ  of  wealth  and  of  those  operating  in  its  diffusion.  We  are 
already  familiar  with  them  all.  Unearned  increment  of  land,  the 
trast,  war,  land  laws,  heredity  belong  to  the  first,  education,  pablic 
control  of  corporations,  taxation,  the  fiduciary  theory  of  property, 
profit-shariog,  and  co-operation,  sonnd  carrency,  coUectivist  owner- 
ship of  pablic  utilities,  labour  organisation,  building  societies,  and 
insurance  are  the  means  by  which  the  former  may  be  circumvented. 
We  have  ourselves  derived  much  benefit  from  Professor  Ely's  former 
works  and  we  are  sure  that  no  student  of  economics  can  afiord  to 
neglect  them. 

In  his  Annah  of  Lord's  and  History  of  the  M.C.C,}  Mr.  Alfred  B. 
Taylor  has  traced  the  progress  of  this  historic  club  from  its  formation 
to  the  present  time.  The  first  club  ground  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  White  Conduit  House.  The  death  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1751,  through  the  bursting  in  his 
side  of  an  abscess,  occasioned  by  a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball,  for  a 
time  rendered  the  game  unpopular.  The  White  Conduit  Cricket 
Club  appears,  however,  to  have  kept  the  flag  flying,  although  with 
intermittent  zeal.  Mr.  Taylor's  account  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  and  we  think  some  of  his  dates  must  be  incorrect.  Thomas 
Lord  was  a  servant  attached  to  the  club  and  disputes  having  arisen, 
he  was  asked  by  some  of  the  members  to  find  a  new  ground  else- 
where. This  was  found  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  and  thus  in 
1787  was  created  the  famous  M.C.C.  Lord  died  in  1832,  and 
though  two  other  lessees  have  held  this  historic  spot,  Lord's  it  is 
and  Lord's  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  national  game  survives. 
Of  its  glorious  memories  Mr.  Taylor  has  much  to  say  and  he  says  it 
pleasantly,  if  not  always  very  coherently. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  was  in  many  respects  a  most 
remarkable  woman.  Probably  no  one,  except  a  ''  black-letter " 
student  of  the  type  of  Charles  Lamb,  would  nowadays  care  to  read 
the  philosophical  works  of  this  ^*  fertile  pedant,"  as  Walpole,  with 
more  truth  than  gallantry,  called  her ;  or  her  plays,  which  rival  in 
grossness  those  of  Aphra  Behn.  Some  of  her  fairy  poems  have  been 
pronounced  by  critics  to  be  equal  to  Herrick's.  Her  fame,  however, 
rests  on  The  Cavalier  in  Eicile?  being  the  Lives  of  the  First  Duke 
And  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  work  which  has  gone  through  several 

»  Anrwlt  of  Lord's  and  History  of  the  M,C,C.  By  Alfred  B.  Taylor.  Bristol :  J.  W. 
Arrowsmitb.     London  :  Simpkin,  ManhaU,  Hamilton,  Kent  k.  Co.,  Ltd. 

^  Ths  Cavalier  in  £xil$.  Being  the  lAwes  of  the  first  Dake  and  Dnchess  of  New- 
castle.   By  Margaret  Dntohess  of  Newcastle.    London  :  George  Newnes,  Ltd.    190S. 
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editionB,  and  now  appears,  in  dainty  form,  in  ''Newnes'  Pocket 
Classics."  Despite  extravagances  of  style  and  lack  of  dae  co-ordi- 
nation of  facts,  this  narrative  conveys  a  vivid  pictare  of  the  tribu- 
lations endured  by  a  brilliant  soldier  and  most  devoted  loyalist 
daring  the  dark  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 

History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Tear  1547,^ 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  d'Alton,  C.C,  is  the  first  volume  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  a  three-volume  work  which,  when  completed,  will 
carry  the  history  of  that  country  down  to  our  own  time.  In  his 
Preface  the  Archbishop  of  Toam  tells  us  that,  although  there  are  so 
many  histories  of  Ireland,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  an 
all-round  good  history — fall,  accurate,  well-written,  and  impartiaL 
Father  d' Alton's  style  is  easy  and  limpid ;  he  possesses  the  critical 
faculty  in  a  high  degree,  and  is  further  equipped  for  his  laborious 
task  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  Gaelic.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  the  author's  impartiality  in  dealing  with  vexed  questions, 
we  have  foand  it  satisfactory.  Authorities  are  freely  qaoted  in  the 
foot-notes.  Father  d'AIton's  account  of  the  Brehon  Laws  might, 
with  advantage,  have  been  foller.  He  mentions,  however,  the 
curious,  archaic  custom  of  a  creditor  fasting  before  a  debtor's  house ; 
bat  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Maine  pointed  out  in  his  Early  Institutions^  a  similar  usage,  called 
^'  sitting  dharna,"  existed  in  India.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  uniform 
system  for  spelling  Irish  proper  names  has  been  adopted  in  this 
work ;  some  of  them  certainly  have  an  uncouth  look. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  magistrates  of  France  were  not  only 
men  of  learning — as,  for  instance,  Montesquieu — but  also  prominent 
members  of  fashionable  society.  In  Le  President  H^natUt,^  M.  Henri 
Lion,  who  has  had  access  to  numerous  docaments  hitherto  unexplored, 
presents  us  with  an  adequate  account  of  the  life  and  literary  works  of 
one  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  dramatist,  memoir-writer,  and 
historian ;  the  friend  of  Mme.  du  Defiand,  Queen  Marie  Leczinska, 
Voltaire,  and  most  other  notabilities  of  that  period.  His  Ahr^gi 
Chronologique,  which  appeared  in  1744,  remained  the  standard  com- 
pendium of  French  history  down  to  1842,  when  it  had  to  yield  place 
to  writers  of  the  new  school  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Romantic 
movement.  The  MimoireSf  which  naturally  are  written  in  a  lighter 
vein,  may  be  said  to  form  the  complement  to  the  history.  Their 
value,  however,  must  increase  as  time  goes  on,  and — strange  irony 
of  fate ! — will  be  read  with  delight  long  after  the  work  which  repre- 
sents the  serious  labour  of  a  lifetime  has  mouldered  into  dust  amid 
the  silence  of  ancient  libraries. 

In  Notes  of  My  Life^  by  Georf2:e  Wyld,  M.D.,  the  venerable  auto- 

*  Historij  of  Ireland  from  the  Earl'uit  Timet  to  the  year  1547.  Vol.  I.  By  Rev.  E.  A. 
D* Alton.  U.C.     Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker.    1903. 

«  Le  Prudent  llinaulU  1685-1770,    Par  Henri  Lion.    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.  190S. 

•  NoUi  of  my  Life,  By  George  Wyld,  M.D.  London :  Kegan,  Paal,  Trench, 
Trubner  &  Co.    1903. 
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biographer  displays  a  garrulity  which  seldom  offends  and  more  often 
amases.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  saperficial  reader  of  this  7ux%v6 
confession  will  dismiss  the  writer  as  a  ''crank."  A  ''crank" 
perhaps  he  is,  but  a  '^  crank  "  of  genius  and  research,  whose  scientific 
training  quickly  enabled  him  to  unmask  that  flippant  impostor, 
Madame  Blavatsky.  He  may  also  be  credited  with  initiating  the 
foundation  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  and  bringing  into  public 
notice  the  superiority  of  calf-Jymph  over  human  vaccine.  Dr.  Wyld 
has,  in  his  time,  played  many  parts,  and  is,  in  all  of  them,  interest- 
ing, if  not  convincing. 


THE  DRAMA. 


In  his  Prefatory  Note  to  Shakespeare  studied  in  Eight  Plays}  the 
Hon.  A.  S.  G.  Canning  tells  us  that  his  object  is  simply  to  render 
certain  plays  more  interesting  and  intelligible  to  general  readers. 
This  he  achieves  by  means  of  copious  quotations  from  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  running  commentary.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
Julius  Ccesar  is  the  best  play  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner. 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  prefers,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  him- 
self, to  direct  the  student's  attention  first  to  TroUics  and  Cressida, 
and  next  to  Timon  of  Atliens.  Indeed,  he  himself  admits  that  the 
former  '*  is  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  classical 
dramas  ;  neither  it  nor  Timon  of  Athens  portrays  the  ancient  Greek, 
with  the  same  interest  and  power  with  which  their  Boman  suc- 
cessors are  described  in  the  magnificent  plays  of  Julius  Ccesar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus  " — the  last-named  of  which 
groap,  though  he  acknowledges  its  importance,  he,  nevertheless, 
omits  in  his  studies.  We  are  willing  to  grant  that  '*  Troilus  and 
Cressida  contains  some  coble  passages  which  are  to  this  day  re- 
membered and  admired/*  and  that  Timon  of  Ath^^ns  is  an  **  instruc- 
tive, but  in  some  respects  revolting  tragedy.'  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  attractive  in  itself  or  fairly  representative  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  and  in  both  the  dross  is  out  of  all  proportions  to  the 
gold.  In  bare  justice  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  Mr.  Canning's 
treatment  of  them  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  morit  elaborate 
exposition,  however,  is  reserved  for  King  Richard  III.  A  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream  contains  a  very  scholarly  disquisition  on 
fairies  in  literature.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Ferthy 
represents  them  as  being  very  wayward,  capricious,  and  generally 
dreaded,  though  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  in  The  Monastery,  seems 

^  Shakespfare  Studied  in  Eight  Playn.   Br  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning.  London : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 
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entirely  deyotei  to  one  haman  family.  Shakespeare,  howeyer,  pre- 
sents them  in  a  manner  opposed  to  ancient  legends,  traditions,  or 
popular  belief.     We  cordially  wish  this  book  snccess. 

When  so  experienced  and  enterprising  a  publisher  as  Mc.  Fisher 
Unwin  undertakes  the  issue  of  the  ''  Mermaid  Series  "  in  a  dainty^ 
thin-paper  edition,  we  can  laugh  to  scorn  the  jeremiads  of  those  who- 
are  incessantly  dinning  into  our  ears  that  the  taste  for  genuine 
literature  is  either  moribund  ur  dead.  In  his  Introduction  to  Jame^ 
Shirley}  Mr.  Edmund  Grosse  gives  us  a  short  but  brilliant  essay  on. 
the  life  and  works  of  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans.  Of  course,  in^ 
point  of  time,  Shirley  was  no  Elizabethan,  but  the  link  that  con- 
nected the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  period  with  those  of  the 
decadence,  to  wit,  Glapthome,  Brome,  and  Jasper  Mayne.  But 
Shirley  had  caught  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors  in  the  art ;  he  was,, 
moreover,  a  finished  playwright,  and  a  prolific  writer.  The  task  of 
selection  was  undoubtedly  by  no  means  easj,but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gosse  has  performed  it  well. 


BELLES  LETTRES. 


Conte  Bleu?  by  M.  Jean  de  la  Brdte,  is  the  story  of  a  young  nobla 
who,  on  finding  himself  penniless  at  his  father's  death,  conceals  hi» 
identity,  and  leads  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  a  garret.  Hi» 
former  sweetheart,  now  a  young  widow  and  rich,  discovers  his  re- 
treat, makes  love  to  him,  and,  by  procuring  him  a  position,  enables 
him  to  marry  her  without  sacrificing  his  self-respect.  The  shorter 
stories  in  this  volume  are  equally  delicate  and  pretty. 

Fadminiy^  by  the  author  of  Life  in  an  Indian  Village^  is  a  tale 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Yijianagar  kingdom  had  been 
overthrown.  Padmini  is  a  village  maiden  who  is  wooed  by  a  blood- 
thirsty and  usurping  chief;  but  she  scorns  his  love,  her  affections 
having  been  bestowed  on  a  humbler  suitor,  who,  in  the  end  becomes 
a  chief.  It  is  a  pretty  love  story,  couched  in  excellent  English  of  » 
decidedly  florid  type.  Mr.  Brjce,  in  his  Introduction,  hopes  that 
the  development  of  such  a  literature  as  that  of  which  this  novel  is  ai^ 
example,  may  ''give  to  Englishmen  a  better  comprehension  of  the- 
character  and  present  tendencies  of  the  Indian  mind."  It  is  a- 
veritable  treasury  of  Hindu  folk-lore. 

A  Monte  Carlo   Venture}  by  the  author  of   *'  Miss  Chesterton's 

^  James  Shirley.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1903. 

*  Conte  BUu,    Par  Jean  de  la  Br^te.    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 

'  Padmini:  an  Indian  Romance    Bj  T.  RamakrisbDa.    London:  Swan  Sonnen- 
•chein&Co.    1903. 

*  A  MwUe  Carlo  Venture  and  Another.     By  Philip  Treheme.     London :  T.  Fisher 
TJnwin.    1908. 
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Decision/'  may  be  described  as  a  satirical  extravaganza  in  which 
broad  hnmonr  and  thinly  veiled  cynicism  strive  for  the  mastery. 
This  witty,  bat  loosely  constrncted,  story  points  no  obvioas  moral, 
for  Mr.^Treheme's  purpose  is  amusement  rather  than  edification. 
It  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  refreshment  of  jaded  brains,  and,  for 
that  reason,  deserves  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  the  smoking- 
room. 

The  Peculiar  History  of  Mary  Ann  Susan  ^  is  contained  in  a  series 
of  whimsical  letters  from  a  gushing  damsel  of  forty  to  her  aunt. 
Needless  to  say,  the  story  is  not  plagiarised  from  An  Old  Maid's 
Love.  Mr.  B.  G.  Blake  possesses  the  quality  of  quiet  humour,  which 
is  lacking  in  Maarten  Martens  masterpiece.  Although  Miss 
Enstruther  s  romantic  affection  for  the  handsome,  dark  stranger, 
whose  advent  caused  such  flattering  of  heart  amongst  the  village 
matrons  and  maids,  turned  out  to  be  unwarranted,  yet  the  heroine 
quickly  found  consolation  by  accepting  the  hand  of  Farmer  Hay ter, 
whose  hair,  we  are  told,  was  quite  sandy.  This  genuinely  amusing 
middle- Victorian  idyll  should  be  welcomed  by  the  reader  who  is 
bored  to  death  by  novels  "  with  a  purpose.'' 

The  Political  Advertiser,^  by  Mr.  Frank  Elias — which  we  take  to 
be  a  7107/2  de  guerre — is  a  highly  elaborated — some  might  say  an 
over-elaborated — ^jest  book  more  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
illustrations  than  for  the  quality  of  its  wit.  The  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  qaaint  picture  of  tortures  as  applied  to  Passive  Resisters, 
though  we  fancy  we  have  seen  something  like  it  on  the  cover  of  a 
book  denouncing  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Occasionally  the  author 
condescends  to  play  to  a  Cockney  gallery,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
puts  into  the  month  of  Mr.  6.  R.  Sims,  *'  Ayr  is  my  favourite  re- 
storer "  ;  but  this  is  merely  an  example  of  his  worst  style.  The 
book  19,  nevertheless,  worth  buying. 

The  English  nobility  lost  most  of  their  political  power  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  at  the  Renaissance  Period  they  devoted  their 
leisure  to  literature,  more  especially  to  the  translation  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Most  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  French  and 
Italian.  Dr.  Otto  Fest  has,  in  Palaestra  XXXIV.?  not  only 
examined  the  sources  and  versification  of  Surrey's  translation  of 
Vergil  with  Teutonic  minuteness,  but  has  also  re-edited  Tottel's 
original  issue  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  ^neid  from  the  Hargrave 
MS.  (205)  in  the  British  Museum.  To  Octavien  de  Saint-Grelais 
(1466-1502)  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Renaissance  trans- 
later  of  the  yEneid  into  a  vernacular.  Gawin  Douglas  worked, 
between  1512  and  1513,  at  a  version  of  the  entire  poem  into  Scots, 

1  The  Peculiar  Ilittory  of  Mary  Ann  Suaan,  By  Bernard  Cecil  Blake.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwln.     1903. 

•  The  PolitieaL  Advertiter,    By  Frank  Blias.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1908. 

'  PalaeHra  XXXIV.  Ueber  Sumy'i  VirgUUbcrteUung.  Yon  Dr.  Otto  Fest.  Berlin  : 
Mayer  and  Mmier.    1908. 
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and  a  Dumber  of  Italians  collaborated  in  a  translation  which  was 
published  about  1540.  Surrey's  predecessors  in  the  task  of  trans- 
lating Vergil  fall  under  two  groups,  viz.,  a  French-Scots  and  an 
Italian.  The  former  treats  the  original  with  exceesive  freedom, 
whereas  the  latter  is  slavishly  literal.  Between  these  extremes 
Surrey's  version  holds  the  mean.  From  the  former  he  borrowed 
certain  peculiarities  of  expression,  from  the  latter  the  form,  t.e., 
blank-verse.  In  many  happy  renderings  he  shows  his  independence 
of  his  predecessors,  whose  versions  are  now  more  or  less  antiquated. 
TJnd4!r  Forest  Bmtglis}  by  Miss  (?)  Mary  H.  Debenham,  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  finished  story,  but  only  *'  a  bit  out  .of  the  lives  of 
several  people,  brought  together  in  the  summer  days  in  a  little 
forest  village."     Its  keynote  is : 

'^  Earth,  as  God  hath  made  it,  all  is  beauty. 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty." 

The  author  displays  a  literary  ability  in  advance  of  her  powers  of 
construction ;  but  the  story  will,  no  doubt,  prove  attractive  to  giils 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen. 

'*  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; " 

wrote  John  Keats,  after  having  sat  up  a  whole  night  to  sead  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  had  accidentally  come  into  his  hands. 
Chapman  began,  in  1598,  to  publish  his  version  from  the  original. 
There  existed  at  that  time  a  translation,  by  Arthur  Hall,  of  the  first 
ten  books  of  the  Iliad  from  the  French  of  Hugues  Salel,  with, 
perhaps,  the  additional  aid  of  a  Latin  version :  but  it  possessed  no 
literary  merit.  The  first  attempt  to  render  Homer  into  English  was 
made  by  Bishop  Watson,  whose  translation  into  hexameters  appeared 
in  1545.  It  is  noticed  in  Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  but  no  copy  of  it 
is  now  extant. 

In  his  monograph  on  George  Chapmav!s  IHas-Uebersetzung^^ 
Dr.  Alfred  Lohff  admits  that  Chapman's  translation  into  Alex- 
andrines, inaccurate  as  it  is  in  many  places,  is  a  scholarly  per* 
formance  for  its  time,  though,  if  judged  from  a  modern  standpoint, 
far  too  free.  Freedom  in  translation  is,  however,  the  charac- 
teristic fault  throughout  the  Elizabethan  period ;  for  instance,  in  his 
version  of  Seneca's  tragedies,  Heywood's  interpolations  sometimes 
amount  to  half  an  entire  scene.  What  the  Renaissance  scholars  in 
England  sought  was  not  philological  accuracy,  but  artistic  truth; 
they  tried  to  clothe  their  translations  in  the  national  homespun. 
This  tendency  may,  however,  be  seen  in  all  periods  of  English  liter* 
ature,  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

^  Under  Forest  Bourjhs.      By  Mary  H.  Debenbam.     London  :    Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.     190.i. 
'^  (jfrorfjf  Chapmnns  Lias-Uebersetzuru;,    Von  Dr.  Alfred  Lohff.    Berlin  :  Majer  and 
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Dr.  A.  Lohfifs  treatise  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  stadenta  of 
oar  langaage,  especially  by  those  to  whom  Homer  in  the  original  is 
a  perennial  source  of  delight. 

The  novel  features  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Travellers  Colloquial 
French,^  by  Mr.  Howard  Swan,  are  phrases  for  cyclists  and  amateor 
photographers.  It  woald  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  excellent  little  manaal,  which  difiEers  from  all  other 
books  of  the  kind  in  containing  an  analysis  of  French  soands,  an 
compared  with  English,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  researches  of 
English  and  French  phoneticians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  the  study  of  phonetics  will  form  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  secondary  school,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  more  shuwy,  but 
less  important,  subject. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  proverbs  take  a  different  complexion 
whilst  passing  from  one  country  to  another.  This  fact  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  that  national  characteristics  lie  too  deep  to  be 
uprooted.  For  instance,  a  Frenchman  will  say,  "  Sleeping  water  is 
the  worst";  the  Italian  changes  this  into,  '* Peaceful  waters  break 
down  bridges";  whilst  the  English  variant  is, '' Still  waters  run 
deep."  In  the  first  may  be  discerned  the  expansive  nature  of 
Moli^re's  countrymen  ;  in  the  second  the  Machiavellian  distrust  that 
sees  a  snare  in  every  retinence  ;  in  the  third,  the  meditative  fpidt, 
represented  by  Wordsworth  and  bis  school,  which  coexists  with  John 
Bull's  brutal  positivism.  VEau  profonde^  by  Paul  Bourgt-t,  shows 
us  the  depths  of  infamy  into  which  an  ambitious  and  nn>crupul>u8 
woman  can  sink  when  bent  on  humiliating  another,  whose  worldly 
prosperity  contrasts  so  cruelly  with  her  own  fallen  fortunes.  The 
cynical  moral  of  this  story  is  that  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  attempt  to  disarm  hostility  by  kindness  and  generosity.  The 
six  shorter  stories  in  this  volume  are  all  deeply  saturated  with 
melancholy. 

These  two  publications  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest^ 
give  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  recent  development  of  the 
Hungarian  capital.  The  population  has  increased,  between  1871 
and  1901,  from  200,176  to  717,681 — a  rate  that  has  been  exceeded 
by  no  place  in  the  world  except  Berlin.  And  these  inhabitants 
have  plenty  of  room  ;  for  they  average  only  36  to  the  hectare,  while 
in  London,  149  are  crowded  in  a  similar  space,  and,  in  Paris,  322. 
No  less  satisfactory  an  advance  is  recorded  in  matters  of  sanitation^ 
notably  in  water-supply.  In  the  five  years,  1896-1901,  2669  new 
houses  were  built,  containing  in  all  some  130,000  rooms  ;  and  many 

*  Travellers*  Colloquial  French.  Bj  Howard  Swan.  London  :  Darid  Nutt.  1903, 
^  L'£au  profonde.  Par  Faal  Bonrget.  Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 
'  Die  UaupUtadt  Bxtdapett  im  Jahre  1902,  RenUtate  der  Volkszdhlung  und  Volkihe- 
$ehre\bung.  Von  Dr.  Josef  ▼.  Kordsy  nnd  Dr.  Gastav  Thining.  Die  BUrUiehkeit  der 
Haupt  und  Re»idem$tadt  Budapegt  in  den  Jakren  1901-1905  und  dercn  Crtaehen,  Von 
Dr.  Josef  v.  Korosy.  Die  Bauth&ttgkeii  m  Budapegt  in  den  Jakren  1896-1900.  Von 
Dr.  Josef  v.  Korosy.    Berlin :  Patikammer  k  MfUUbrecht. 
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public  boildings  were  also  erected.  The  capital  invested  i  latter 

amounted  to  £16,000,000  sterling. 

Taking  for  his  text  Voltaire's  axiom,  ^'  Tons  les  raisonnements  des 
hommes  ne  valent  pas  nn  sentiment.de  femme/'  M.  Henri  Doris 
preaches,  in  AmoxLr  et  ScieTice}  a  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  rationalistic 
philosophy  when  confronted  with  the  intuition  of  the  heart. 
F6licien  Desloges,  agr^gi  dc  Sorbonne  and  rhetoric  master  at  the  High 
School  of  Blois,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  a  certain 
type  of  schoolmaster  produced  by  the  injudicious  system  of  cramming 
to  which  80  many  young  peasants  are  subjected  by  the  widespread 
abuse  of  scholarships.  "  Je  r6ponds  hardiment  qu'ils  (les  boursiers) 
Bont  vou6s,  par  leur  education  meme  H  Timpuissance,  &  I'envie  et 
con66quement  h  toutes  les  compromissions  morales.''  Amour  et  Science 
is  a  powerfully  written  story  which  emphasises  the  moral  of  Paul 
Bourget's  L^Etapc. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  geographer,  the  historian,  and  the 
anthropologist,  few  books,  issued  within  recent  years,  can  vie  in 
interest  with  Great  Benin,  its  Customs,  Arty  and  Horrors,^  by  Mr, 
H.  Ling  Both.  Although  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  chroniclers  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  especially  Dr.  Barros,  afford  much  information 
on  the  subject,  yet  very  little  was  known  about  it  at  the  time  of  its 
accidental  destruction  during  the  Punitive  Expedition  of  1897.  Our 
ignorance  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Benin  was  a  decaying  city 
off  the  great  high-roads  of  European  commerce,  and  partly  to  the 
obstacles  which  the  natives  placed  in  the  way  of  Europeans  getting 
there.  No  '^  little  war  "  waged  by  England  was  ever  more  justified 
than  this.  The  awful  abominations  witnessed  by  the  British  troops, 
when  they  entered  Benin,  were  such  as  to  shatter  their  nerves.  **  It 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  city,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  '^  it  is  a 
charnel-house."  It  is  thought  that  the  custom  of  human  crucifixions, 
as  practised  by  the  natives,  is  derived  from  the  crucifixes  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries.  In  religion  the  natives  are  devil- 
worshippers,  and  Benin  city  a  very  powerful  theocracy  of  fetish 
priests,  of  which  the  king,  who  is  the  principal  object  of  adoration, 
is  chief.  Mr.  H.  Ling  Both  deplores  the  apathy  of  the  Government 
in  not  securing  for  the  British  Museum  a  far  larger  share  of  the 
many  fine  works  of  art  discovered  in  the  old  city  of  Great  Benin. 
The  bulk  of  the  bronzes  were  suffered  to  go  to  Germany  ;  hencf",  for 
the  Bake  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
sacrificed  treasures  of  incalculable  ethnographical  value.  Mauy 
high];  curious  customs  are  described  by  Mr.  Loth  for  the  instruction 
of  folk-lorists.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound,  and  also  enriched 
by  275  excellent  illustrations. 

*  Ammir  et  Science,     Par  Henri  Doris.    Paris :  Librairie  Plon. 
^  Great  Benin,  its  Customs,  Art,  and  Horrors,  Bj  H.  Ling  Roth.  Halifax,  England : 
F.  King  &  Sons.    1903. 
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but  this  time  she  has  seen  them  with  eyes  that 
could  understand  a  little.  What  her  life  experi- 
ences seemed  like  to  her  are  here  told  largely  IN 
HER  OWN  WAY,  with  an  occasional  word  of  help 
or  explanation  from  her  mother. 

The  numerous  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Commander  and  Mrs.  Peary,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  children. 

4to,  cloth,  uniform  with  '*The  Snow  Baby,"  net, 
$1.20.     Postpaid,  $1.35. 

MORE    GOOPS   AND    HOW 
NOT  TO  BE  THEM 

A  Manual  of  Manners  for  Impolite 
Infants 

By  QELBTT  BURQESS 

"More  Goops"  consists  of  88  rules  of  deportment 
for  children,  written  in  catchy  rhymes  easily  re- 
membered, each  teaching  some  simple  rale  of  good 
manners  In  the  home,  on  the  street,  at  play,  at 
school,  and  elsewhere. 

The  chief  attractiveness  of  the  book,  ho%oever, 
lies  in  the  whimsical  pictures  drawn  by  the  author 
and  the  fantastic  personifleation  of  chttdiah  faulte 
in  a  race  of  creatures  entirely  his  own,  but  now 
well  known  by  children. 

4to,  cloth,  with  88  illustrations  by  the  author, 
$1.50. 


FOXY  GRANDPA'S 
MOTHER.  GOOSE 

This  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  chil- 
dren's books  of  the  year.  It  unites  the  moat  eele- 
brated  of  ancient  characters.  Mother  Goose,  .with 
the  most  celebrated  of  modem  characters.  Foxy 
Grandpa,  and  they  go  hand-in-hand  through  a 
series  of  amusing  adventures. 

The  pictures  by  Bunny  are  bright  and  wUl  appeal 
at  once  to  children,  whUe  the  verses  are  equally 
attractive. 

4to,  boards,  fully  illustrated  in  colors,  with  col- 
ored cover,  $1.00. 


THE  OLD  FURNITURE 
BOOK 

By  N.   HUD50N  nOORE 

The  early  Knglish  makers  and  their  work  are 
(liscunsod.  as  well  as  the  French,  Dutch,  etc  Their 
snli(»nt  points  are  carefully  described  and  iUus- 
trntod  by  reproductions  of  t>eautiful  photoglyphs 
taken  osp<Tially  for  this  book. 

There  are  also  chapters  on  clocks — grandfathers 
and  mantel  sizes — of  both  English  and  American 
makes,  and  chapters  on  early  musical  fbstruments, 
8plnet.«(.  hnrpsichords  and  pianos. 

Laree  12mo,  cloth,  with  over  100  illustrations, 
net.  $2.00.     Postpaid,  $2.18. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  on  applkation  to  any  address. 


f  redbrick  n.  Stokes  Company, 


5  and  7  East  l6tlL^<.> 
NEW  YOlt^- 


\ 


458  A.D,  TO  1902 
IT  CONTAINS 

4000  bio^aphlcat  sketches.  More  than  3000  fOustr ations^ 

Full-page  photogravure  portraits  of  every  President  of 
the  United  States, 

Maps  in  color  of  our  old  and  new  pofisessions^  plans 
of  campaigns*  battle-fields*  and  original  pictores  of 
famous  fights  by  land  and  sea* 

Every  great  epoch-making  oration  from  Patrick  Hemy 
to  HcKinley— unaifti^€?- 

Facsimiles  of  important  docaments  and  rare  prints  of 
famous  historic  places  that  no  longer  exist. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union*  with  chronological  ^ts  of  Governors, 
United  States  Senators,  etc* 

Chronological  tables  showing  national  progress  and 
events  of  importance  during  our  entire  national  life* 

Portraits  of  every  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Army* 
Admiral*  and  person  of  historical  importance. 

THE  STANDARD  AUTHORJTY  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  iNQUmY  COVPON   TO-DAY 

HARPER  &  BFOTHERS.  Ff^^nkHn  Sgifre.^ty^^k: 

Please   send   me,   free,   $2-p^€  HhsirAM  book,  gibmg  fafth^r  dctMs   of  ms 
monumjenfAl  Hvork, 

Namt.^* *■  »•' ..--^ »<...••«••.. 

^t^. GnfyA«rfS^* 


JAMES   POTT   6   CQ.'S  Publications 


OLD  TOURAINB.  History  of  the  famous  Chateaux  of 
France.  By  Thbodorb  Avorra  Cook.  Illustrated 
with  30  photogravures,  a  vols  ,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00. 
Three-quarters  morocco,  $10.00. 

TMB  BASTILLB.  By  Cakt.  (Hon.)  D.  Bihgmam.  With  a 
preface  by  James  Breck  Perkins.  35  photogravures, 
s  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00 

THE  MBDITBRRANEAN.  Its  storied  cities  and  venerable 
ruins.  By  J.  T.  Bonnkv  and  others.  Photogravure 
illustrations  and  maps.    8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

UNKNOWN  SWITZERLAND.  Picturesque  and  descrip- 
tive. By  Victor  Ti&sot.  Photogravure  illustrations 
and  maps.    8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

UPB  AND  WORKS  OP  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERI- 
DAN.    Illustrated  with  photogravure  frontispieces,    a 
vols.,  lamo,  cloth,  $8.00. 
Three-quarter  crushed  levant,  $6.00. 

MARY  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS,  and  WHO  WROTE  THE 
CASKET  LETTERS.  By  Samuel  Gowan,  J.  P. 
Illustrated  with  photogravures  from  portraits,  z6  in 
number.    2  vols.,  Svo,  net  $7.50. 

THE  OOWRIE  CONSPIRACY  AND  ITS  OPPICIAL 
NARRATIVE.  By  Samubl  Gowan,  J.  P.,  author  of 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  and  '*  Who  wrote  the  Casket 
Letters,"  with  index.    Svo,  $S60  mtt. 


CITIES.     By  Arthur    Svmons.     Illustrated    with,   photo- 
gravure plates.    Cloth,  xamo,  $8.00. 
The  cities  of  which  Mr.  Symons  writes  include  Rome, 
Constantinople,    Moscow,    Budapest,  Seville.   Prague 
and  Venice. 

LOUIS  XIV.  AND  AND  THE  COURT  OP  PRANCE  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Julia  Par- 
doc.  With  a  preface  by  Adolph^  Cohn.  of  Columbia 
University.  Uniform  with  Miss  Pardoe^s  other  works. 
Photogravure  frontispieces.  3  vols.,  cloth,  small  ssmo, 
$4.60. 
Three-quarter  crushed  levant,  $0  00. 

THE  LIPE  OP  HARIE  DB  MEDICIS.  QUEEN  OP 
PRANCE.  (Consort  of  Henry  IV.  and  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom  under  Louis  XIII.).  By  Julia  Pakdob. 
With  a  preface  by  Adolph^  Cohn,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Uniform  with  Miss  Pardoe's  other  works.  Photo- 
gravure frontispieces.  3  vols.,  cloth,  small  xamoi,  $4  60. 
Three-quarter  crushed  levant,  $0.0^. 

THE  COURT  AND  REIQN  OP  PRANCIS  1..  KINO  OP 
PRANCE.    By  Julia  Pardok.    With  a  preface  by 
Adolph^  Cohn,  of  Columbia  Univeratty.   Photo&ravare 
frontispieces.    3  vols.,  cloth,  small  lamo,  $4.60. 
Three-quarter  crushed  levant,  $0.00. 


A    COMPLETE     CATALOGUE     MAILED     ON     APPLICATION 

119  and  121  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 


HOLBEIN'S  WINDSOR  DRAWINGS 

Caatot  be  bought  for  love  or  mosey.    They  represent  the  chief  treisnre  at  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Caitle. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

magazine  has  issued  a  series  of  twelve  of  the  most  important  portraits — printed  in  fac-simile 
of  the  red  chalk  originals.  They  are  arranged  loosely  in  a  portfolio— saitable  for  f ramlof— and 
are  offered  as  a  premium  with  each  new  subscription  to  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  for 
1904.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  the  works  of  a  master  never  excelled  in  any 
time  or  country  as  a  delineator  of  human  features  and  character.  These  pictures  will  add 
distinction  and  charm  to  any  home  and  will  be  especially  attractive  as  a  frieze  for  the  library, 
dining-room  or  hall.     They  are  6>^  x  9|^  inches  and  ready  to  be  framed. 

The  portfolio  free  with  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  for  the  comlns  year.    Price  $2.00 

THK  HOUSE  HEAUTIFUL  is  An  Illustrated  Monthly  MAOAZINK.  which  tells  ynu  practically  and  plainly 
how  to  make  your  home  attractive  and  artistic.  Any  room  can  be  madr  beautiful  if  pmperlyhandled.  and  the  process  is 
not  necessarily  expensive.  This  muKazinc  regularly  n'vesyou  the  world's  best  authorities  on  every  feature  of  mak- 
ing a  house  beautiful.     It  is  invaluable  for  either  mansion  or  cottav:e. 

Its  teachings  have  saved  costly  furnishings  from  bcinj;  vulvar  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  inexpensive 
houses  are  exqtiisite  examples  of  supc-rb  taste  from  its  advice.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  with  best  suggestions  for  all 
sorts  of  room«,  and  it  aiisv%ers  questions,  so  you  can  have  direct  advice  about  jit'wr  rooms.     It 

Sli-o-ws     "Wlioroin     78.810    O-oes     F'etrtiior     Tiietn     lyffoney 


HERBERT  S.  STONE. 

Eldredge  Court, 


::     PUBLISHER 

^    ^    ^    ^€    ^    ^    ^     Chicai^:^^  ^^^ 


10  Cents  Per  Copr  $1*00  Per  Year 

The  Open  Court 

An  IDustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  The  Religion  of  Science 
^  and  the  Extension  of  the  Rehgious  Parliament  Idea.  ^ 

Science  is  slowly  but  surely  transforming  the  world.  Science  is  knowledge 
verified ,  it  is  Truth  proved  ;  and  Truth  will  always  conquer  in  the  end  The 
power  of  Science  is  irresistible.  Science  is  the  still  small  voice ;  it  is  not  profane, 
it  is  sacred ;  it  is  not  human,  it  is  superhuman ;  Science  is  a  divine  revelation. 

Convinced  of  the  religious  significance  of  Science,  The  Open  Court  believes 
that  there  is  a  holiness  in  scientific  truth  which  is  not  as  yet  recognised  in  its  full 
significance  either  by  scientists  or  religious  leaders.  Tlie  scientific  spirit,  if  it 
but  be  a  genuine  devotion  to  Truth,  contains  a  remedy  for  many  ills ;  it  leads  the 
way  of  conservative  progress  and  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 

JTie  Open  Court  on  the  one  hand  is  devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion ;  it 
investigates  the  religious  problems  in  the  domain  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
history ;  and  on  the  other  hand  advocates  the  Religion  of  Science,  It  believes 
that  Science  can  work  out  a  reform  within  the  Churches  that  will  preserve  of 
religion  all  that  is  true,  and  good,  and  wholesome. 


50  Cents  per  copy"  $2.00  per  Year 

THE  MONIST 

The  Monist  is  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science. 
Each  copy  contains  160  pages ;  original  articles,  correspondence  from  foreign 
countries,  discussions,  and  book  reviews. 

Tbe  Monist  Advocates  tbe 
Pbilosopby'   of  Science    J^ 

which  is  an  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  philosophy. 

The  old  philosophical  systems  were  mere  air-castles  (constructions  of  abstract 
theories,)  built  in  the  realm  of  pure  thought  The  Philosophy  of  Science  is  a 
systematisation  of  positive  facts ;  it  takes  experience  as  its  foimdation,  and  uses 
the  systematised  formal  relations  of  experience  (mathematics,  logic,  etc.)  as  its 
method.  It  is  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  dogmatism  of  groimdless  a  priori 
assumptions,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  scepticism  of  negation  which  finds 
expression  in  the  agnostic  tendencies  of  to-day. 

Monism  Means  a  Unitary  VITorld-Conception 

There  may  be  different  aspects  and  even  contrasts,  diverse  views  and  oppo- 
site standpoints,  but  there  can  never  be  contradiction  in  truth. 

Monism  is  not  a  one-substance  theory,  be  it  materialistic  or  spiritualistic  or 
agnostic ;  it  means  simply  and  solely  consistency. 

All  truths  form  one  consistent  system,  and  any  dualism  of  irreconcilable 
statements  indicates  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved ;  there  must  be  fault 
somewhere  either  in  our  reasoning  or  in  our  knowledge  of  facts.  Science  always 
implies  Monism,  i.  e.,  a  unitary  world  conception. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  sample  copies  free, 

^he  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE  READER 


magazine: 


is  publishing  a  series  of  cover  portraits  of  authors  by 


JOHN  CECIL  CLAY 


James  Whitcomb  Riley 

September 

Lew  Wallace      -          .          .          - 

-     October 

William  Dean  Howells 

November 

Mark  Twain      -          -          .          . 

December 

Weir  Mitchell    - 

January,  1904 

To  be  followed  by  others 

These  portraits  are  drawn  from  life  by  the  best  known 
artist  of  the  year  and  are  printed  in  three  colors,  suitable 
for  framing,  or  for   insertion   in  volumes  by  these   authors. 

Single  copies  of  THE  READER  will  be  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps.     Yearly  subscription,  $3.00. 

Subscribe  now.  Copies  from  September  to  December, 
1903,  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  for  1904. 


THE  READER,  10  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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Look  at  tbc  Trade-Mark : 


OH  EVZRT  GEVUHfE  P4CEikGl  OF 

The  Finest 

Cocoa^Chocolate  I 

In  the  World.     Aade  only  tj 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.! 

IftiltriihDd  1780.  DOftCHESTBR,  HASS, 


40  HI6KEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERN^A. 


/ACID  PHOSPHATE 

If  you  feci  weak«  mil  tired  out«  sleep 
does  not  refresh  or  the  appetite  tmd 
digestioti  «TW  poor,  you  will  find  it 
invaluable* 

It  cures  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Wa ke f Li IneaSi  Dyspepsia  and  reduced 
state  af  the  nervous  system.       It  It 

the  moit  Koitrisliin^,  Streii^thcii* 
In^  and  Invigor&tng  Tonic  known. 

jr^^flur  driiggifii  C3^i■k't  s-jjiply  jou  we  will  send  small  bonk, 
prepaid^  upon  receipt  of  s^  cents.  Rliifdii^s  Ckkmvcai 
Wojuu,  Providence,  R4. 


A  Spring  '»d  Summer  Tonic 


CO 
TO 

THE 


Glorious   Mountains    of 
Western  North  Carolina 


THE  -LAND  OF  THE  SKY" 
AND  SAPPHIRE  COUNTRY 

A  NATURAL  PARADISE* '  At  all  times  of  the  year  a  pleasant  spot,  full  of 
life,  of  color  and  enjoyment,  rich  with  possibilities  for  health  and  recreation. 
For  temperature  and  climate  it  is  unexcelled.     Reached  by  the 

SOX/THE'Rff      B^  A  I  L   XV  A  y 

in  most  superbly  equipped  train  in  less  than  24  hours*  ride  from  New  York. 

Write  for  descriptive  book  of  the  ^^  Land  of  the  Sky"  mailed 
free  upon  application  to  any  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 


NEW  YORK  OFFICES:  271  and  1185  Broadway 

[ALEX.  S.  THWEATT 

Eastern  Passtnger  Agent 


W.  A.  TURK 
Patt'r  Traffic  Mgr. 


S.  H.  HARDWICK 
Gtn'l  Pass'r  Ageet 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


'Ghe  Character  of  Queen  Victoria 


RtpHnttd from  the  Quarterly  Review 


Pp.  78  with  Photograph.     Cloth 


THIS  valuable  study  of  Queen  Victoria  attributed  to  Edmund 
Gosse,  but  published  anonymously,  is  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate sketches  of  the  great  Queen  that  has  appeared  in  print. 
It  contains  details  of  her  life  not  before  printed  and  is  a  most 
careful  and  schdlarly  estimate  of  her  character,    price  POSTPAID,  50c. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.  7  &  9  We^rren  St. 


Provident  Life 

and  Trust  Co. 

OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


lumnuiee  in  Force, 


$152,000,000. 
49,250,000. 
taurpliis,      -        ■  7,850,000. 

Bridence  of  the  skillful  and  faithful 
muaagement  of -this  company  is  found 
n  its  exceedingly  low  expense  rate  and 
he  remarkably  favorable  rate  of  mor- 
ality. The  rate  of  mortality  is  less 
han  that  of  any  other  company  in  this 
ionntrj,  and  the  dividends  arising  from 
hat  Bource  win  be  correspondingly 
arger. 

The  Provident  has  been  conducted  in 
LCGordance  with  the  idea  that  Life  In- 
tnrance  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  the  best 
■tanagement  that  which  secures  per- 
nanence,  unquestioned  safety,  moder- 
Lie  cost  of  Insurance  and  fair  and  liberal 
reatment  of  its  members.  That  the 
iompany  has  not  been  excelled  in  ac- 
iOmplishing  these  results,  is  matter  of 
"eoord. 


If  You  Are  Prudent 

Why  not  be  insured,  and  save 
money  at  the  same  time?  Our 
new  policy  on  the  endowment  plan 
is  the  best  insurance  contract  is- 
sued, and  is  meeting  with  great 
favor.  Our  booklet,  **How  and 
Why,"  sent  free  on  request,  you 
will  find  interesting  and  perhaps 
instructive. 

PennMtttnal  Life  Insurance  Go. 

931-5  CHESTNUT  ST., 

PHILADBLPHIA,  PA. 


A   $1.50   BOOK   free: 


Y«eir  Book  of  the  Art  Societies  of  New  York,  1898-1899 

THE  only  complete  and  authenticated  book  on  the   Art  Societies  of  New  York, 
handsomely  illustrated,  cloth.    Only  Issue  printed. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  given  FREE  to  any  library  or  institution  sending 
25  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 

i 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

7  WoLrran  Str««t.  N*w  York. 
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(Uorld's  Ceadiitd  Keview^s 


Dinemmb  Century 


THE  foremost  writers 
of  the  world  reg^ularly 
contribute  to  the  pages 
of  these  great  Reviews*  :ft 
They  present  each  month 
the  best  articles  by  the  best 
living  authors;  and  in 
every  sense  of  the  word 
are  up  with  the  times* 
««.  ^  w^       ♦  The  current  events  of  the 

UPe$tittin$ur  Review  •^y-  ^  ^^'^  f<>s»» 

in  culture,  in  science,  in  art, 

in  finance,  in  economics, 

in  literature,  in  study,  in 

up  in  convenient  and  acces- 

authorities*  ***AAAAA 


Tonnigbtiy  Review^* 


ffWWWWWWWWWWWWWW 


travel,  in  knowledge,  is  summed 
sible  form  by  the  most  competent 


L,"ThQse  Reviews  contain  more  articles  by  nnore 
noted  writers  on  important  subjects  than  any  other 
series.  No  reader  who  hopes  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  day  can  afford  to  ignore 
them" .—PhdUidelphia  Press. 


We  supply  the  original  English  editions  at  nearly  50  per  cent  less 
than  they  cost  in  England. 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION:— Any  one  Review,  $4«50;  any  two,  $8^1  any 
tlireet  $)2^;  any  Uwt,  il6M.  Postage  prq>aid  In  the  Unhed  States,  Canada  and 
Mcrlco. 

Ceoitara  Scott  Publicaiion  eompaity,  ?  ^^^^  st,  new  vwic 
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BAY 
TREES 


No  more  graceful  or  stately 
ornament  for  the  hall,  library 
or  dining -room  could  be 
purchased  than  a  pair  of 
sweet-scented  Bay  Trees. 
The  foliage  is  evergreen, 
and  of  a  character  harmonizing  with  every  fur- 
nishing. They  are  always  in  excellent  taste,  and 
as  a  holiday  gift  w^ould  afford  much  pleasure. 

Every  tree  is  a  specimen^  very 
clwiee  and  beaulifuUy  sym  metri- 
cal.      Prices    upon    application. 


W.  APPLETON  FERREE 

Selected  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

NARBERTH,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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BUILT  FOR  JiMERlCJiN  HP^DS 

1^^^  ^'  ^'  Long'  Distance 

i^w^^^  •  ^A^^%  Are  Pre-eminent  for  Speedy 

X  0\XrillLS  V^8l.lrS  Safety,  Reliahility  at Econoigy  j 

Factorx,  1»0  IVKiton  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


^iVV 


TYPE  C— TONNE AU 
Two  CyHndfrf. 


Built  for  wrriGc,  hmg   nmt  | 
and   Mil    dimbiiigj     simplj 
operated,  free  from  Tibratloi), 
each  part  eaailj  leacbed,  do 
istiicate  machinery  to  £et  oat  j 
of  order 

Our  book  Ii  of  untuoal' 
int^iTtt  tD  AutocnoHlisU. 
Scr.t     fm    on     request. 


N.  T.  Lon^  Distance  Automobile  Company 

110-114    Vrest    4Ut    Street.    MEW^    YORK 
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The   CENTRE   of  the   ARCHITECTURAL   WORLD 

IS  THE 

Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 

(The  GretU  Fretwh  Scliool) 

A  history  of  this  School,  of  the  work  done  by  its  students,  of  its  influence  upon  Ameriotn 
Architecture,  written  by  American  Graduates  of  the  School  and  illustrated  by  the  designs  of  the 
leading  American  Architects,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

BEAUX  ARTS   NUMBER 

OF  THE 

Architectural    Record 

pronounced  one  of  the  handsomest  publications  ever  issued.     Price  |1.50;  by  mail,  Jtl.75. 

9^' All  persons,  professional  or  otherwise,  interested  in  Architecture  should  ree' 
this  number— a  volume  of  250  pages,  superbly  illustrated. 

SEND  FOR  IT 

or  if  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  this  magazine,  send  us  three  dollars,  and  we  will  enter  your  lab- 
scription  to  the  Architectural  Record  for  one  year  and  at  the  same  time  send  you  a  copy  of 
The  Beaux  Arts  Number  free. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD  CO., 

14-16  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


SCHOOLS. 


^LiFORNiA,  Berkeley, 

MbsHead'sSchooIforGirls.  Special 
ire  for  health  of  girls.  Gymnasium 
id  outdoor  games.  Cheerful  family 
e.  Certificates  admit  to  University 
California  and  Vassar  College. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY, 

ear  Book  of  G>ntemporary  History 
and  Patriotism 
for  the  State  of  Peansylvaaia 

PVBUSHBD    BY    THB    PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIBTY, 

aoB  pages.      150  illustrations. 

V  new  idea" — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Vn  entirely   new  line  of  patriotic  work" — 
liladelphia  Press. 

)ther  State  Societies  ought  to  adopt  this  ex- 
llent  idea" — Town  Topics. 

PRICE.  POSTPAID,  |j.<». 

•FLY  TO  BARR  FERREE,  Sbcrbtary, 

7  Warrkn  Strkbt,  Nbw  York. 


NOURISHING! 


SUSTAINING! 


DELICIOUS 

MILK  CHOCOLATE 

THE    BEST    MADE. 


Tl«l  MIU  MILS 

Of  oM^cmsss* 


TiNMrnmBriNUiaNS 


SOLD  BY  RRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS 

AND  GROCERS    EVERYWHERE. 


It    n  -t      .•  .  :      .      ■    .•     :   .. 
II  r/.J  I-.      .:.•.••..  N     N    .  ..- 


.  :i:<  M.iin-.  <iii  Hostai  to  US 
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MotbeFsI 


IWotheFsl 


Are  you  disturbed  at  iiif^ht  and  bn»ken  of  your  rest  by  a  sick  child  sulTerinfif  and 

cryinff  with  the  excruciating,^  pain  of  Cutting  Teeth?     If  so,  f^o 

at  once  and  prel  a  bottle  of 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING  SYRUP. 

It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suffeier  ininiediiitely—depend  upon  it;  there  is  no  ini.s- 
take  about  it.  There  is  not  a  mother  on  earth  who  has  ever  used  it  who  will  not  tell 
y(»u  at  once  that  it  will  reK-ulale  the  bowels,  and  ffive  rest  to  the  uiuiher  and  relief 
and  health  to  the  child,  operatinijr  like  inai»^ic.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  the 
prcscrinti«)n  <»f  nne  of  the  oldest  and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in  the 
United  States.     Sold  everywhere. 

TWBNTY-FIVB 
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